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courage and their disciplines ^ in relatiiij^^ thedemcmd is to benoted. Contrary 

the village was of the fiercest kind. For on to their common practice, they refrained, when 

taking it in the evening the Germans, whose the next morning seaich was being made by 

infantry had been follow'ed closely by pioneers, the British in the houses of the village for 

had promptly fortified themselves by erecting woimded, from firing at the bearer parties, 

barricades in the streets, on which the inevitable notwithstanding that they were vvithu^ quite 

machine guns w ere rnoimtod. These barricades close range. 

had to be stormed one by one, and at heavy In many respects St. Eloi resembled Xeuve 

cost in casualties. The Army Commander Chapelle in the unexpectedness of the attack, on 

specially commended the 2nd Royal Irish the initial success owing to its suddenness and 

Fusiliers, the 2nd Duke of Cornwall’s Light the ferocity of the preliminary bombarditierit. 

Infantry, and 1st Leinster Regiment, the 4th in the terrific village fighting, and in the fact 

Rifle Brigade, and the Princess Patricia’s Light that it was an isolated action for piercing t he 

Infantry, which were among the units engaged. enemy’s lines locally, and not part of a general 

The next day a small force of Germans advance. But in one respect it differt'd ; the 

returned to the attack, but they w'ere nearly Germans at St. Eloi surrendered most of the 

all wiped out. On Wednesday, the 17th, the captured ground before the counter-attack ; at 

Germans made another and more vigorous Neuvc Chapelle the British held on, and n pclled 

attack, but again their efforts failed, and they all attempts to deprive them of the in fits of 

were repulsed wdth great loss. their victory. St. Eloi may be looked on as the 

In connexion with this, one pleasing feature final phase of the Neuve Chapelle operations. 
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A pproximately six weeks inter- 

vened between the fall of Przemysl, 
on Monday, March 22, and tho 
opening of the great Austro-Gerrnan 
offensive in Western Galicia, in the first days 
of May. The history of those six wccli^s is that 
of the battle for the main ridgo of tho CUupa- 
tliian Mountains, tho crest of which forms the 
frontier between Galicia and Hungary. Early 
in the war, in October and even in November, 
1914, little importartce was attached by either 
side to the Carpathian front ; small detach- 
ments of Russiiui troops were suffered by tho 
Austrians to cross tho mountain'? and to raid 
the outsl^irts of the Himgarian plain, and then 
again on encountering superior forces, were 
ordered by their own commanders to with- 
draw without any serious attempt being made 
at maintaining them in their advanced posi- 
tions. The first serious offensive across the 
Carpathians was carried out in December by 
the Aiustrians, and was aimed as a thrust 
against the flank of the Russian armies, wliieh 
at that time had advanced in Galicia to the 
very neighbourhood of Cracow. If suc(;e.s.sfiil 
it would have cut tho main lines of communica- 
tion of the Russian armies. It was, however, 
Vol. IV.— Part 60. 


completely (^becked by the Kussijui eoiinter- 
offensive about middle of DeeiMuber, and 
by tho Now Year tho Russians were again in 
possession of tho chief mountain pjisses leading 
into Hungary. Tho second Austro (k'rman 
olTensivo, conducted with over-increiusing vio- 
IciKie, opened in tho Carpathians about 
January 211. Its main weight was at first 
directed against tho passi^s to the east of the 
Uzsok. It const ituted again a siaious menace 
to (he linos of communication in the- rear of 
tho Russian armies, but l)y the beginning of 
March, on retaking Stanislawow, our Allies 
got tho situation compk^toly in hand, and of 
tho gains which had at first boon attained by 
tliG Austrian armies all that was left to them 
was the Pruth valley, i.c., tho Bnkovina and 
the furthest south-eastern comer of Galicia, 
tho district round and south of Kolomea. In 
Chapter LXIX. we discussed thi* strategical 
aspects of that campaign and describi'd it.a 
more important l)attles. 

In the first days of March tho Germanic 
annics opened tlieir last and most dos])erate 
direct attempt at relieving the fortress of 
Przemysl. It was carried out with very con- 
siderable forces and conducted wnth great 
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decision. 'Fhe Russians retired before th(* 
onslaught from all the pas.ses which they had 
retained during the second Germanic advance 
in the Carpathians (January-February), except 
from that of the Dukla. Their retirement was, 
however, carried out in perfect order, and when 
Fr/.ejuysl fell, the Germanic trooi)8 were still a 
good distance away even from the southern 
railway line, the so-(jalled Transversal Line. 
It will be remembered that of this railway, 
which, starting at Ifusiatyn, runs througli 
Stanislawow, Stryj, Saiabor, Sanok and Gorliee, 
tlui Austrians had gained a considerable sector 
during (heir advance in the beginning of 
I)ee(*uibcr, but had lost it again towards the 
end of the same month. 

A new development can be noti(!ed in the 
Carpathian lighting during the month of March. 
Formerly the activities of both sides had been 
limited in the main to the chief passes and their 
immediate neighbourhood. But gradually, aa 
more and over more troops were brought up 
by both sides, the battle-front developed a 
more continuous character. Fach side, bring- 
ing up numerous reinforcements, attempted 
flanking movements against the enemy’s posi- 
tions in the given sector, round the pass, road, 
or railw^ay. On the Western Front, whilst each 
side tried to outflank the other, the fighting- 
lino stretched ever farther, until at last the 
Battle of the Aisne changed into a battle 
extending from the Swiss mountains to the 
North Sea. To this process of extending the 
line in the west corresponds in the Carpathians 
that of tilling out tlu^ gaps between the main 
positions in the western and central sectors of 
the mountain range ; during the month of 


March the fighting for the pas.sos changes into 
the battle for the entire ridge from Konioczna 
to the Uzsok, and oven farther to the east, to 
the Wjrszkow Pass. The districts in the imme- 
diat(' neighbourhood of the i)asses had bi'cn 
developed meantime by both sides into moun- 
tain fortresses, well-nigh impregnable to frontal 
attacks. It was only natural that this should 
have happened, as in some of the passes fighting 
had been proceeding since the beginning of 
February without any considerable changes of 
position. In certain districts there had been 
no changes whatsoever. Naturally, therefore, 
most attempts assumed henceforth the charac- 
ter of turning movements, espeeially as the 
improvement in the w eather in March facilitated 
such operations. We do not mean in tluj least 
to suggest that even now these movements were 
in any w ay easy. No one can suppose that for 
a moment w ho has ever been in the Carpathian 
Mountains in the early spring, or who has had 
an opportunity to read notes by ofiicei-s whose 
task it w'as to conduct the Oj)erations in 
those districts. The trans|)ort of guns and 
supplies over the moimtain slopes still remained 
a problem the solution of which re(iuired 
ingenuity and coiiiuion sense, j)atience and 
endurance.* But the cold was no longer, as 
a rule, as intense as it had been during the 
first batt les in the passes, fresh snowfalls were 

• At some places the followiiiK method was HHod for 
transporting the gurjs up hill : Pulleys won» fixed to the 
strongest trees on the top of the liill. Powerful rojies 
were led from the guns through the pulleys to the yoke 
of oxen standing on the hill. Then the oxen wore 
driven down the slope. It is easy to imagine how slow 
transport is whicli has to lake tt> such extraordinary 
<lo\'ieeH. 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEERS AT WORK. 
Constructing a railway track for transports. 


of rnrt' occurrente, v. Iiilst the spring weftthor 
was not yet suOiciently advanced to interfere 
seriously with tlie movements of the troops 
and with the transport. The Russian com- 
manders dei'ided to make use of that compara- 
tively tavoural)le season in order to regain the 
command of the (Carpathian ridge ; . our 

armies,” says (ho otticial Russian resume of 
the fighting, issued from Headquarters on 
April 18, ” were assigned the task of dev^eloping, 
before the season of bad roads duo to melting 
snows began, our positions in the Carpathians 
which dominated the outlets into the Hun- 
garian plain.” 

As soon as the fall of Przemysl had become 
a certainty, our Allies, without waiting for the 
actual event, assumed the offensive on the 
(..arpathian front ; its beginning may be put 
at March 19. The conquest of the Carpathian 
ridge and of its passes was a strategical neces- 
sity for them, whatever their plans may have 
lieen for the later part of spring and for the 
coming suimner. If an invasion of Himgary 
was planned, the gates had to be opened before 
the period of the molting snows reached the 
mountains ; but also, if an offensive against 
the west was thought of, the southern flank 
liad first to be firmly secured. That security 
could only be attained by a complete mastery 
of the Car|:)athian range The offensive opened 
by the Cermanic armies in the first days of 
May checki^d any fmther development of the 
Russian plans ; oven so, however, the results 
achieved kl the Carpathians in the course of 


the preceding six weeks were not wasted. It 
is very dembtful whether the Russian retn^at 
from the Dunajee and the Riala could have 
been carried out in the way in which it was 
actually executed, had the Austrians retained 
the^ir advanced positions in the Central Carpa- 
thians, to the south of Przemysl. The line of 
the mountains had in the initial stages of the 
Russian retreat the same significance which the 
line of the Dniester had for them after the San 
had been reached : it secured the flank of the 
retrciaf ing army, it circumscribed the range of 
the enemy’s movements and limited them to 
frontal attacks. It ouglit further to be kept 
in mind that it was the Russian conquest of the 
(.arpathians w’hich compelled the Germans to 
direct against the East the forces which they 
had accumulated and developed in the course 
of the winter ; as events proved, the Allies in 
the West had all reason to be thankful f®r having 
been given a few additional months during 
which to complete their owm preparations. The 
Russian advance in the Carpathians in the 
early spring helped us to some extent in the 
same way as did their advance in East Prussia 
in September, 1914. 

The position in the Carpathians about the 
middle of March might bo described as one of 
“ un.stable equilibrium ” ; the Russians had 
either to undertake an offensive along the 
entire line or to give up their last advanced 
positions in the mountains. Their isolated 
outpost in Hungary, south of the Dukla, was 
of no strategical value, imless it was made the 
beginning of an advance along the entire line. 
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Tf left undeveloped, it would have merely 
exposed the troops which held it to unnecessary 
dangers. The conditions for an advance in 
Iho Carpathians were ox.ce[>l ionally favourable* 
for Russia in the early spring. The (Germans 
then^elves aseribi? a great measure of th(‘ir suc- 
cesses to “ railway-strategy,” to their superiority 
in heavy artillery, and tlu'ir more phaitiful 
supply of ajumunition. But heavy artillery 
cannot be employ(>d in mountain Hghting, least 
of all in winter and in the early spring ; its 
transport would present insu|)(‘ral)le dinicul- 
ties. ” Rail way -strategy ” pr(‘su|)poses a 
choice of fronts; but towards tfie end of 
March and in April tlie condition of the* 
roads and of the ground in Lithuania, I’oland, 
and on the Dunajee was such that tlie 
Russians had no need to fear the danger of any 
surprise attacks from tla? enemy on theses 
fronts, whilst their main forces were concen- 
t rat^ed in the Carpathians. Thus, for once, the 
Germanic armies were counselled to meet the 
Russians on a limited front, and that without 
being able to bring into play their superior 
heavy artillery. 

Many people expected far-rcaching results to 
follow on the fall of Przemysl. These expecta- 
tions were caused largely by t he misuse of his- 
torical analogies, torn out of their context, and 
thus devoid of all perspective. 1 f t ho garrison 
of Przemysl, calculated in absolute figures. 


at least e(|ualled tliat which laid held ISletz in 
1870, its numerical weight counted for little 
wdien compar'd witli the total strength of the 
Germanic armies, rndouhtedly, for the strategy 
of t-lie war the import anct* of Prz(*mysl was \ (*iy 
great indeed ; but it was dia^ to a much greater 
(extent to its command of tla* Galician system 
of roads and railways than to tla* numbia's of 
Russian troo[)s whi(*h its siege withdo'w from 
active op<‘rat i«>ns. W it h uncom (ucred ITzcauysI 
in their nvir, tla* Russian armies could not ha\e 
ventured to assume^ a furthe?’ offensive, citlaa* 
to the w(;st or across the Carpathians into 
Hungary. A reverse such as that sniTered by 
our Allies on thi* l>iala and Dunajee in the 
first tlays of May might hav(* (‘asily changed 
into a catUnst ro|)he had Rizemysl continued to 
bar their main line of communication and re- 
treat. 'I’la* fall of Rrz(‘m^sl removed a st'rious 
ol)stacl(‘ to further operations, but it did not 
secure for the Russian armies a (h'cisivo 
nunuTical pn^pondcranct’. 

'I'ho entire si(‘ge army under ( Jenenil Selivnnoff 
had <*ounted not more than four or five army 
corps. A considerable part of it was unsuited 
for mountain fighting. Its artillery consisted 
chiefly of siege trains. Cavalry played an 
important |)art in th(» siege army, as tbe wide 
circumference of Pr/tanysl had necessitated the 
employnuait of mobile columns, which could be 
brought up within short time to any point 



an AUSTRIAN TRANSPORT. 
Difficult travelling along a muddy track. 
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threatened by a sortie from Przemysl. On 
being transformed into infantry the Russian 
cavalry lost considerably in value, not merely 
on account of differences in training, but still 
more because of deficiencies in armament and 
equipment. “ In the Carpathians,” says the 
Russian official communiqui of April 17, “ the 
regiments of several divisions of cavalry have 
transferred their horses to the artillery, and 
have been converted into infantry. These 
cavalrymen have no bayonets, which is an 
appreciable liandicap, as the greater part of the 
fighting is hand-to-hand.” 

Thus the addition which the siege army of 
Przemysl made to the Russian armies operating 
in the Carpathians was even smaller than its 
more numbers would imply. We have no 
means of calculating with any degree of exacti- 
tude the strength of the Germanic armies 
which at that time held the Carpathian range, 
but big forces had been concentrated in 
Northern Hungary during the two months 
preceding the fall of Przemysl ; they wore 
meant to hack their way through to the 
relief ot the fortress. Their aggregate strength 
in Galicia amounted in all probability to about 
20 army corps, and in the begimiing of 
March their numbers were probably superior 
to those of the opposing Russian armies \mder 



GENEI^AL BOROJEVIG VON BOJNA, 
Commander of the Second Austrian Army. 



GENERAL VON LINSINGEN, 

Commander of the German Army in the district 
East of the Uzsok. 


Generals Ivanoff, Radko Dmitriell and Brusiloff. 
The Germanic forces on the Carpathian front 
were divided into five armies. The lino of the 
Dunajec, and the Biala, and the foot-hills of 
the Carpathians wore held by the Fourfh 
Austrian Army, under Archduke Joseph Ferdi- 
nand ; it consisted of at least two and a half 
Austrian army corps and one German division. 
Next to it, on its right flank, stood the Third 
Austrian Army, vmder General von Boehm - 
Ermolli ; the Second Austrian Army, under 
General Borojevic von Bojna, operated in the 
region of the Central Carpathians, and the 
Gorman Army, imder General von Lin^ingen, in 
the district east of the Uzsok. The upper 
valleys of the Bystrzyeas and the valley of the 
Pruth were hold by the Austrian troops of 
General Baron von Pflanzer-Baltin. Behind 
these armies stood immense reserves, which 
could be directed against any point threatened 
by the Russian advance. New German fonna- 
tions had made their appearance in February 
and Marcli in East Prussia and in the Carpa- 
thians ; they could be used more easily now 
that the fighting had to a considerable extent 
assumed a defensive and stationary character. 
However arduous and difficult trench warfare 
may be, especially in moilntains, yet it hardly 
tries the endurance of the troops and the skill 
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GENERAL BARON VON PFLANZER- 
BALTIN, 

Who commanded the Austrian troops in the 
Valley of the Pruth. 

and leadership of the officers to the same 
extent as a vigorous and successful offensive, 
attended by pitched battles and forced marches. 

As soon as the approaching fall of Przemysl 
opened the possibility of a Russian offensive in 
the Carpathians, fresh German reinforceiiH^nts 
began to pour into Northern Hungary. Tlio 
land of tho Magyars had to be defended at any 
price, even more for political than for strategical 
reasons. The one thing wliich seemed sacred 
to the Germanic Allies in tliis world-war was the 
soil and homesteads of the two dominant ra('es, 
of the Prussians and of the Magyars. It 
mattered less to the Governments of Berlin, 
Vienna or Budapest if the lands of otlier 
Austrian nationalities had to suffer. Galician 
refugees were given the cold shoulder by the 
Germans of Viemia, and were expelled fn.m 
Hungary^in a merciless way* ; the homes ol 
the Italians in the Trentino were destroyed by 
the Germanic armies “ for strategic reasons. 
But the master-races, the Prussians and the 
Magyars, became hystoricaJ if an enemy soldier 
set foot on their soil. 

Major Moraht, the well -known military 

• The Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia alone received 
with cordiality the Galician refugees. 


correspondmt of tho Berliner Tagcblatt, dis- 
cusses the political aspect of the Carpathian 
fighting in a dispatch publislied on March 30. 
He does it, naturally, in a rat her guarded manner, 
t’lough ono (‘HU easily grasp the full meaning 
of h 8 wo:'ds. “ In tho case of Russia,'’ says he, 
" political reasons constitute a contributing 
motive in the choice of tliis battle-zone for a 
decisive action. The thoughts of a part of tho 
educated classics in Hungary move, as 1 could 
ascertain, in tliis direction, and tho Vienna 
Press ox])n‘ssos tlie same idea. TIuto is suffi- 
cient reason for t]i(3 supreme army command 
to oppose tho advance of the Russians into the 
Hungarian plain with all tho forces at its 
disposal.” Tho Pesli Hlrlnpf a prominent 
Hungarian newspaper, in an article published 
early in April, discusses tho same question in a 
much blunter w ay. ” Hungary must not be 
sacrificed to Austria,” says its leading article, 
“and Hungarian intenists must bo [irimarily 
considered in dealing wit h the situation arising 
out of the Russian invasion of our territory.” 
About the same time, a Hungarian correspon- 
dent of The Times stated that public opinion 
in Budapest was unanimous in saying : “ We 



GENERAL VON BOEHM-ERMOLLI, 
Commander of the Third Austrian Army. 
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shall play th(! gaiiio as long as tho fighting is 
being carried on beyond our frontiers.” 

On March 19 practically the entire battle- 
front in the Carpathians still occupied the 
northern, i.c. , the (lalioian, aide of the moun- 
tains. These slopes were now to become the 
main battle area. A difference, which is of the 
utmost importance from the st rategic point of 
view, exists between the configuration of the 
northern elopes of the Central Carpathians on 
the one hand and that of the mountains to the 
west of the Gorlice-Bartfeld line, to the east of 
the Uzsok, and even that of their own southern 
slopes on the other hand*. Whilst in all 
these other zones the rivers cut their 
way through narrow valleys running due 
north or south, the valleys of most of the 
rivers and streams on the northern side in the 
central zone, between the Dukla and the 
Uzsok, run in their upper reaches parallel to 
tlie main mountain ridge. Thus, whilst the 
other zones of the Carpathians present on a 
relief map the appearance of huge blocks 


separated from one another by narrow rivtr 
valleys, which run at right angles to the main 
ridge, fairly wide parallel valleys are the main 
feature on the northern side of the central 
zone, with mountain ranges, like enorrnoi.s 
trench parapets, following closely on one 
another. This configuration, taken together 
with the fact that the elevation of these* 
mountains is considerably lower than that of 
the sectors to the west and to the east of them, 
still further favours the development in that 
zone of a more continuous battle front along 
and ^^cross the entire range. The lower eleva- 
tion of tile mountains and the more irregular 
course of the rivers exercise also a consider- 
able influence on the net of roads in that zone. 
The roads in it, except where they cross the 
Iiighest ridge, do not run in parallel directions 
to the same degree as do the eastern roads, 
but form more varied patterns ; they thereby 
offer greater scope for attempts at enveloping 
or forcing individual positions from neighbour- 
ing sections. 


♦ It is, upon iho whole, preferable to describe the 
(lilToront zones of tho Carpathian Mountains by their 
goo^ruphical position ratlior than by their local names. 
Those local names aro, however, the only popular 
d(>si;^nations of tho Carpathian mountain-ranKe. Jts 
inhabitants nowhere (tall it by tfie name of Carpathians ; 
this is now a purely literary, geographical name. Its 
origin is by no means certain. It is to be found as 
early ns in the second century after Christ in tho writings 
of Ptolonucus. Some historians and philologists ascribe 
to It a Celtic origin ; carp or crap means rock, ailh 
stands for high ; henoti Carpathians means “ high 
rocks.” Others derive the name from the Slav root of 
” chrb,” which in ditTerent variations stands for rnoun- 
tain. ri(lg(', or hump. The original name of the country 
round Cracow was Chorbacya, which corresponds to tho 
Southern Slav name of Croatia, and means “hilly 
country.” • 


A straight line drawn from tho junction of 
the Vistula and the Dunajec to Bartfeld, in 
Northern Hungary, follows tho main direction 
of tho Dunajec and of its tributary river Biala, 
till about the village of Ciezkowice, which was 
to reach world-fume during the (kirmtfn otfen- 
sive in the first days of May. The Dunajec and 
Biala had been tho western front of the Russian 
positions in Galicia ever since their retreat 
from before Oacow, about the middle of 
December. Some 12 miles south of Ciezkowice, 
on the high-road which leads from Novy 
baez by Grybow to Gorlice, our imaginary 
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I N Chafi^r LX 11. the narrative of the 
Battli-if Ypres was brought down to tho 
evoniiil of October. 23. A Division of the 
Frenq 0th Corps had just entered Ypres 
BXki l^er that portion of tho line round 

La^gemaroil which had been occupied by 
Major-Geow Bulfin with a part of the 2nd 
Division q/wo I. Corps. It had bofjn Bulfin’s 


tmilr on thil 2drd to expel tho Gennans from 
the gap lei by the defeat of the Cameron 
Highlanderi between Bixschoote and Lange* 
msircky brilliantly had ho accomplished it. 

0n Satui lay, the 24th, when the Germans 
wefe a CT OM the Yser and the inundation of tlio 
fields on bf th sides of it was becoming moro 
and more lieoeBsary to save the situation for 
the A01es,|he Qermans pushed hard against 
our line fim Dixmude to La Bass^o. The 
Vol. IV.— Ifart 40. J 


C'jrcrman 27th Ri’'^orvo CorjiS was flung against 
the left wing, but how unsuccessfully may 
bo surmised from the lettcT of a man of tho 
246th Reserve Regiment, one of the regiments 
in that Corps : 

On Octol>or 21 wo wore ordered to bo ready for mn 
HMRault before dawn. We hod hardly orivanced 500 
yards whfin wo were met by a torrinc hIioU fire from tho 
British. When wo were colloctod again I found whai 
an awful duanter had overtaken us. Of our battalion 
.scarcely 80 men were loft. 

At 6 a.m. the 21st Brigade (port of the 7tb 
Infantry Division), consisting of tho 2nd Bed- 
fordshire Regiment, 2nd Yorkg Regiment, 
2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 2nd Wiltshire 
Hegimciit, was attacked in tho neighbourhood 
of Gheluvelt without any preliminary shelling. 
“ At 7 a.m.,” says Mr. Underwood,* “ Captain 

* An interpreter to the 2l8t Infantry Brigade. 
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Diuiajec-Bartfeld line touches a village called 
Ropa ; past the south -etis tern flank of the 
village flows a mountain stream bearing the 
same name as the place. It forms hero an 
angie ; down to the village it flows almost due 
north, following exactly the Hartfeld-Dunajec 
lino ; below Ropa it turns more and more in 
an easterly direction, forming part of th(^ great 
composite “ transversal valley.” f Rrom the 
village of Ropa a secondary road leads to the 
.south, following closely the river Ropa up to 
the village of Wysowa ; the road rea(;hes at 
that point a height of about 1,700 feet. It 
forks at Wysowa. Its eastern branch runs 
through mountain gorges, between heights 
covered with thick woods ; about five miles 
south-east of the point at which it crosses the 
crest of the Carpathians it reaches the Hun- 
garian town of Zboro. The western branch ot 

♦ Itopa iiujans in Slav languugo.s mineral oil ; the 
ri'Kioc of the Carpathian oii-wolls extends as far west 
as Novy Saoz. 

t We call by this name t)io great doprossion along the 
north(^rn slope of the Car[)tithians through which runs 
the Transversal Railway. This <l(‘})ro.ssion is composod 
of the upper valleys of .several rivers. 


the road from Ropa crosses the rangi' at a 
heiglit of about 2,300 ftHit, in a south-westerly 
direction, and descends ovi^r a stc(*p slope to 
the v'illagt^ of (’ighdka (1,700 fecT). \\'hcn th(‘ 
Ru.ssinns were crossing the Carpathians towanN 
the end of March the upper j)arts of tlu'so 
heights were still covered with heavy snow ; on 
the southern, Hungarian, side the line of snow 
reardied down to a level of about 2,300 lin t ; on 
the northern side it desi^mded much lower into 
the valleys. 

From the southern slopes of the mountain 
Cigielka, which forms the western side of the 
pa.ss crossed l)y the road from Roj)a, springs a 
small stream hmiring the same name as the 
mountain. At the foot of the steep mountain 
slope lies a village, also (‘allinl (.'igielka. From 
here the stream cut s its way bed ween rocks and 
mountain.^ exceeding 3,000 feet in height (the 
Bilyj Kamiim and the Bus/.ovv), until it enti'rs, 
about three miles to the south-west of the 
village Cigielka, a somewhat vvidf'r valley. At 
this point our road, which follows the stream 
(^igielka, reaches th(‘ village of Pitrova ; in 
that villagi’ it joins the sei'ondnry road leading 
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DryHclAle camo up to me and asked me to get 
out on to the road to hurry up two battalions 
which were expected every minute from the 
Ifst Army Corps coming to our support.” The 
position was most critical. There was “not 
one man left to support the firing line, which 
was being very hardly pressed, and might give 
way at afiy iiioiiient.” It was an anxious 
moment, but in a short time the eagerly ex- 
pected reinforcements came up. “This,” ob- 
serves Mr. Underwood, “ was the seventh day 
since wo first engaged tho Germans, our one 
Division extending over an unheard-of front of 
eight miles, and holding up what 1 understood 
from one of our prisoners yesterday to bo a 
hostile force of threo Army Corps.” This was 
an exaggeration, as not all three Corps engaged 
the 7th Division, but that tho British in the 
woods from Zonnebeke to Zandvoordo had been 
enormously outnumbered and outgunned is 
beyond doubt. They had had scarcely any 
sleep for seven days ; they had never left the 
trenches, “ fighting night and day, sticking to 
them until they were literally blown out of 
them or buried alive. Th^ wore now,” Mr. 
Underwood adds, “becoming pieces of wood, 
sleeping standing up, and firing almost mechani- 
cally, with the very slightest support of our 
guns, which were now outclassed, as we had 
no howitzers with the Division.” 

On the road Mr. Underwood found Terri- 
torials and Northumberland Yeomanry in 
readiness to go into the trenches should the 
expected portion of the I. Corps not appear. 
Ten minutes later he sighted the head of a 
column swinging up the road. Tho Highland 
Light Infantry and ICing’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers wore marching to relieve their worn-out 
oomrodos. They were doubled round the wood 
to the trenches, and the danger of the line 
being pierced at this point, as it had been pierced 
on the 23rd between Bixschoote and Lange- 
marck, was averted. 

South of Zandvoorde the 3rd Cavalry Division 
(Hyng's), shelled, sniped, and attacked at close 
quarters, continued to hold the gap between 
Zandvoorde and the Comines-Ypros Canal at 
the ChAteau de Hollebeke. Thence to St. Yves 
and the wood of Ploegsteert the line was held 
by the Cavalry Corps, supported by the two 
battalions of tho Lahore Division of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force in Voormezeele and Wyt- 
schaoteb with the remainder of the Ferozepur 
Brigade (less one battalion) in Wulverghem. 
Together these troops beat oil the attacks of 


the Germans who had crossed the Lys bettC eens ^ 
Wameton and Pont Rouge and Were Seeing to 
capture the ridge of the Mont-dWi-Cats and Vo 
advance on Ypros through St. Eloi. 

From the wood of Ploogsteert to the Lys tho 
position on the 24th remained ijnchanged, hiit^ 
south of the Lys. round Arme&tldres. several 
attacks were made on the IIP !Corps, each, 
thanks chiefiy to our artillery, j^ing reputsed 
with heavy loss. The brunt cifi the fighting 
on tho 24th, as on the two preceding days, was* 
borne by the 16th Brigade. \ • 

At La Boutillerie, on the rodd which from 

\l ; 

Fromelles on tho Radinghem-GJIii^enchy ridge 
descends to Fleurbaix, there '!yas a brisk 
encounter. On the right of III. Corps 
French Cavalry and the II. Corpir^iWere shelled 
all day. Towards evening a ||^vy attack 
developed against the 7th Infaaj^^ Brigade ; 
it was repulsed by the Wiltslii^ and Royal 
West Kents with very heavy loss jl tho enemy. 
Later the Germans, moving on the fith Infantry 
Brigade, drove the Gordon Higlj|i Aiders out of 
their trenches, which were, howev^, recaptured 
by the Middlesex Regiment, gal]|uitly led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hull. The h Infantry 
Brigade, which hod been son( to prolong 
the left wing of the II. Corf^. resting on 
Fauquissort, was also engaged. In all these 
cosee the enemy was driven backj ?>aving large 
numbers of dead, wounded axiA unwounded 
prisoners behind him. Sergeant | Willington, 
of tho 2nd Yorkshire Light I 
course of the day performed 
which he gained the Medal for 
Conduct. At Richebourg L’A'i 
road from La Bass^e past New 
tho Lys, tho telephone line 
Headquarters had been broken 
shell. It could not be repaired, diM & message 
had at any cost to be got thro&h to Head- 
quarters. This brave man volunffered at once 
to cycle under heavy fire with the lessage along 
a road on which high explosiv^ shells were 
bursting. 

But good as were the men tig here they 
could not resist indefinitely doii le or treble 
their numbers. In the first eigh days of the 
fighting, as described in Chapter ] LVI., which 
had followed their advance thr villages 
which were miniature fortresses, a ross streams 
and ditches rak^ by maehim gui i, until th^ 
attained the Givendiy-Radinghen ridge, Which 
commanded Lille and the Lil -La 


try, in the 
action by 
itinguished 
on the 
Chapelle to 
he Brigade 
a bursting 



th^ had been opposed, by ^naiderably 
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#iipeirtbr forces. Now, when they had been 
driven %ack from it to the lino Fauquwsart- 
yeiivo Chapelle-Givenchy,* they had to with- 
stand the assault of a body which, by the Slst, 
consisted of the 14th Corps, one or more 
divisions of the 7th Corps, a brigade of tho 
3rd Corps, several battalions of Jaegers, and 
four Cavalry Divisions. A vastly superior 
force, for the German 14th Corps alone, not 
reckoning the others, exceeded in numbers 
^.he II. Corps. 

It is not, then, to bo wondered at that by 
October 24, Smith-Dorrien's troops, after almost 
a fortnight’s ceaseless marching, trenching, 
and continued actual engagement, were, as 
Sir John French expressed it, ‘’becoming 
exhausted.” lieossiired by tho arrival of tho 
head of the French 9th Corps, wliich placed his 
centre and left temporarily out of danger. Sir 
John French sent to Smith-Dorrien’s support 
the remainder of tho l^ihoro Division under 
Major-General Watkis. It was stationed at 
Locon on the B^?thnno-Armentiere8 railway, 
. behind the centre of tlie II. Corps and west of 
tho canal of the Lawe, which connects the 
Aire-Lille Canal with the Lys. The Ferozepur 
Infantry Brigade was, it will bo reineinberod, 
round, or on, tho eastern end of the ridge of the 
Mont-des-Cats. The Kaiser was soon to dis- 
cover tho value of the judgment of those of his 


offic-t^rs who, when fighting by the side of tho 
Indian troops in the Peking Kxpc*dition, had 
thought fit to speak of them as coolies. 

Eastern troops hod indeed been seen before 
in Europe, but they had come ns dostroyers. As 
late os 1683 tho Turks had bfnm before the 
walls of Vienna, which but for John Sobieski, 
King of that Polaild disinemben^d ^ the eigh- 
teenth century by tho rulers of Prussia and 
Austria and by the Gen nan woman tlien ruling 
Russia, on whom perhaps Byron Y)ronounced 
the soundest judgment, would have fallen into 
their hands. Hut now, to save and not to 
destroy European civilization, came the soldier- 
representatives of that densely populated 
peninsula, where-- two hundred and more years 
before Alexander crossed Iho Indus — Buddha 
hod lived and taught. 

On the 25th the remainder of tho Tinhon^ 
Division marched from J^octm to the trenches 
round Neuvo Chupelle, hitherto defended by 
tho 7th Brigade of the II. Corps, and about tho 
same time another Indian Brigade, Sir John 
French tells us, ” took over some ground pre- 
viously held by the Frt»iu?h 1st Cavalry Corps.” 

Thus reinforced, the II. Corps during Sunday 
the 25th, tho day when the inundations on the 
Yser started, hung on to tho position from 
Givenediv down across the plain behind tlie 
sliiuim oj the Loyes to Fauciuissart. At 
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from Grybow by Tamo to Bartfeld. Pitrova 
lies in a small valley that resembles to some 
extent the small, forlorn Welsh valleys. It 
cats into the main range and is siirroimded 
from three sides by high slopes, strewn with 
rock# ; they look like fields of battles fought 
between mountain giants, in which rocks sup- 
plied the fighters with plentiful ammunition. 
Looking up the slope which sliuts off the valley 
from the south-west, we seo on the top of the 
ridge, at a distance of more than 3,000 yai’ds, 
and at a height of over 800 foot above the 
village, the serpentines of a high road. It is 
the important strategic road from Novy Saez 
to Bartfeld, which at this point crosses the 
Ctvpathian range and runs from here to tlie 
south-east, over a long slope, until it meets the 
Grybow-Pitrova-Bartfcld road at Tarno.* 

The Dunajec-Biala-Ropa line formed from 
December till May roughly the boimdary 
between the Russian and the Genrumic armies. 
The Grybow-Tarno and Novy Saez-Tarno- 
Bartfeld roads were the basic lines of com- 
munication behind the positions of the Ger- 
manic armies in this sector, south of the Trans- 
versal Railway. Moreover, tlie road loading 
from Novy 8acz to Bartfeld formed the otk' 
direct link between the Germanic positions in 
Western Galicia, in front of the Brzesko- 
Novy Saez line, and their positions in Northern 
Hungary, in the Bartfeld region. 

Let us now return to the district of Hopa, 
and to the high-rotul that leads from Novy 
Saez by Grybow, Gorlice, and Bieez to Jaslo. 
So much fighting had taken place on this line, 
oven before the groat battle of May, that 
hardly anything was left of the town of Gorlice. 
“ In the whole town,” writes a Polish eye- 
witness in March, ” only five or six houses are 
left fit to be inhabited ; the rest are ruined 
or shot to pieces. Of the parish church only 
the northern wall remains . . . the vicarage, 
however, remained intact. . . . During the 
late battles lumdreds of civilians have been 
killed or wounded ; many have died of typhus 
and other epidemics.” No wonder ; they have 
lived underground and fed on raw beetroot or 
cabbage. Only during recent weeks, as the 
battle is moving away to the west, have they 
dared to emerge from their holes, ” and many 
Russian soldiers have — it must be acknowledged 
— shared with them their rations.” 

But now — we are speaking of March 19, the 

• Not to be confused with the town of Tamow in 
Western Galicia. 


time of the begiiming of the Russian offensive in 
the Carpathians — Ifieez and Gorlice are in the 
hands of our Allies. Prom the village of Hopa 
till Jaslo, which is one of the most im])ortant 
junctions of roa<ls and railways in Western 
Galicia, the liigh roml runs through tla^ lower 
valley of the Ropa. At .Jaslo the Ho|)a. joir s 
the River Visloka. Tht'se two rivers ba\'e tlu'ir 
sources close togeth(T in th(» mountains, on 
the ojiposite sides of tiie ridge of Konie<*zna, 
but then draw apart until the tlistanc(> betwinai 
them amounts to iihnost twenty miles ; con- 
verging farther on, they meet at .laslo. 

In tlie circle tlius tV)rine(l by the two rivers 
lies a mountain group, is(»lated almost from all 
sides, ami calh'd tlie Magora * of Malastow ; 
its configuration resembles in cirtain ways 
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that of the Malvern Hills. Rising to tho 
height of 2,778 ft., tho Magora of Malastow 
overtowers the surroimding lieigiits. To the 
east of it extends the depression of tho Dukla 
Pass ; no point in that region (‘xeec'ds the level 
of 2,400 ft. Tho strategical importance of 
tho Magora can lie easily seen on tho map ; 
stretching from north-west to south-east, it 
forms tlie key-stone between tho line of the 
Dunajec and Biala and the main Carpathian 
range — i.c., between tho western and the 

Magora ix tho ufuno of some 60 difforont htdghts 
and monntaiiirt in tho fronti(W region betwiwn Hungary 
and the I’oliHh and Ruthenian districts. Tho older form 
is “ Magiera,” and is derived from the name Magyar ; 
the connection between the two is too complicated to 
bo oxplainorl here. Nor did tho {wople inhabiting these 
mountains remember or understand it, and it assimilated 
the ending of the name to the word “ gora,” which in 
all Slav languages means “ mountain.” 
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Oivenchy thoro was stubborn fighting, in 
which Sergeant H. Webb, of tho Ist Devonshire 
Kogimont, displayed groat gallantry and won 
the Distinguished Service Medal. After the 
oflicers of his company had been killed or 
wounded he kept his men together for t^o 
or throe hours and held his post in spite 
of the foeft that his right dank was exposed 
to a severe fire. Among the officers wounded 
here was Lieutenant G. B. Ferguson Smyth, of 
the 17th ''Company Royed Engineers, who had 
his arm destroyed by a bim>ting shell. Ho 
was rewarded with a D.S.O. tor consistent 
skill, daring, and hard work in recon- 
naissance and defensive preparations by 
night and day throughout tho campaign. 
And surely never was tliis distinction better 
earned. 

The battle this day on the right of the Allies 
was mainly on artillery duel. In the centre, 
however, thoro were several hand-to-hand 
combats, and after dark, when the wind rose 
and the rain fell in torrents, the Leicestershire 
Hegiiuont was driven from its .trenches by shells 
which blew in tho pita 'in which the men Avere 
covered, and the lino was hero pressed some- 
what back. On the left wing, north of tho Lys 
aiid east of the Cotnines-Ypres Canal, tho 
2nd Division of the I. Corps, with the French 
0th Corps on its left and tho 7th Infantry 
Division on its right, took tho ofTensive from 
the arc Bixschooto-Zonnobokc-Zandvoorde, 
gained some ground, and captured a few 
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prisoners and guns. At 6.30 p.m. the Gennans 
counter-attacked at one point, where a detach - 
tuent of tho Guards was stationed. Tho hostile 
troops w^oro mistaken for British soldiers. Nor 
was the mistake discovered till they were within 
range of tho bayonet. Then with a shout 
our men closed and thrust them back with the 
British soldier's pre-eminent w*eapon. Some 
two luuidred, ind(M?d, got through at a point 
where the trenches hod been blown in, bul 
betrayed by tho light of burning hoiiHcs tht*y 
were soon disposed of. 

Tho 20th was another critical day in this 
terrific struggle. In the night tho German 4 
had tried to capture Dixmude by surprise, and 
during the day they made repeated efforts to 
seize tho Dixmude-Niouport railway embank- 
ment and Nieuport itself. The Belgian Staff 
had, indeed, retired from Fumes to Poperinghe. 
But at Nieuport tho Belgian engineers wore 
engaged on the work of intmdating the area 
lietween the canal and tho railway, destined so 
soon to have a decisive effect on the issue of tho 
battle of the Yser. 

Although the French and the British advanced 
north and north-east of Ypres, where the 
Ist Irish Guards were in action on the Reutel 
ridge, and south' of Ypres the Cavalry Corps 
pushed back the enemy towards the Lys, still 
the balance on the day's fighting was in favmir 
of the Gennans*. The 7th Infantry Division, 
whieh was to have supported the Cavalry Corps 
in its forward movement^ . could only by the 
most continued gallantry resist the violent 
attacks of the Germans, prepared by the 
shell-fire of a great mass of artillery. The 
20th Infantry Brigade (Ist Grdnadier Guards, 
2nd Scots Guards, find Border Regiment, and 
2nd Gordon Highlanctos) w*as withdrawing 
no|th of Zandvoorde. To relieve the pressure 
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soLitliern front of the positions which the 
Jiussians had hold sinco tfie end of December. 
On the western heights of the Magora were 
situated in March and April some of their most 
important lines of trench(>s. 

Across the centre of (he Magora leads the 
high-road from Gorliee to Ihirtfeld. It rises 
by ser[)en tines and runs to the south across tlie 
ridge, which forms the watershed between the 
llopa and the Visloka ; this ridge links up the 
Magora with the main frontier-range. The road 
reaches its higliest k'vel (1,8.'{4 ft.) on the 
frontier l)etweeu Galicia and Hungary at the 
end of the long row of Jiouiesteads which 
form the village of Konieezna. Surroiuided 
frcHpiently by strong stone walls, homesteads 
are in these mountain regions, in which the 
trans|)ort and handling of artillery pre.sent 
serious difticulties, of considerable tactical 
importance. South of Konieezna, on the Hun- 
garian side, the road descends at a fairly stoop 
gradient to tlie old historic town of Zboro, 
the seat of the Covmts Krdody. It is that town 
which, on account of its beautiful lime trees, 
appears in some documents from the time of 
the groat Magyar leader and foe of the Haps- 
burgs, George Rakoezy, as “ Zborovia sub 
centum tiliis.” Fiv^e miles to the south of it 


lies Bartfeld, the centre of one of the biggest and 
oldest German settlements in Eastern Euro[)C. 
Since railways have been built across the 
Carpathians the old Tarnow-Gorlice-Bartfeld 
road has lost most of its economic importance, 
but hardly any of its strategic significance. 
The district round the Magora and the Mako\’ica 
(south-east of Bartfeld) was in the autumn of 
1911 the scene of the great Austro-Hungarian 
army manoeuvres ; in the course of those 
manoeuvres the invasion of Himgary was 
checked in a way similar to that adopted by 
the Germanic armies in the May of tliis year. 
During those manmuvres the invading army 
was commanded by Archduke Frederic, who 
was now chief -in-cornmand of the Germanic 
armies in the Carpathians and in Western 
Galicia. 

About six miles east of Konieezna a high 
road from Jaslo, skirting the eastern flank 
of the Magora of Malastow, crosses the main 
Carpathian range — i.e., the frontier between 
Galicia and Hungary. It descends by two 
huge serpentines from the crest of the ridge 
to the village of Polanka ; here it splits into 
two roads, one running in a south-westerly 
direction to Zboro and Bartfeld, the other in 
a south-easterly direction to the village of 
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Szvidnik. This etistern branch moots at 
Szvidnik the famons old high-road that crosses 
t,he Dukla Pass. To got a clear view of tliis 
system of roads — and that is indispensable 
if we wish to understand tlu' Russian oflVnsivi? 
in the direction of Rartfeld us consider 

once more t-heir ndation to one another, d'hc 
tliree roads oast of the Riva^r Ropa — (lorlice- 
Koniocznu-Rartfeld, .Jaslo-Polanka, and I)ukla- 
Sztropko — run in more or less paralhd din'ctions 
from north to south, but th(' middle read forks 
at Polanka ; its western brancli reaches tlu^ 

( Jorlice-Bart feld road at Zboro, its eastirn 
branch joins the Dukla road at Szvidnik. d'hus 
in their lower reaeh(*s tln'se roads toi’iu two 
triangles. In the eastern triangle stood on 
March 19 the only Russian outpost on 
Hungarian soil. “ At the lieginning of March 
(Old Style), in the principal chain of the 
( 4 irpathians,” says a dis})atch })ul)lished by 
the Russian Headipiartt'rs on A|.)ril IS, 
“ we only held the region of the Dukla I’ass, 
where our lines formed an (‘xterior angle. 
All the other passes -Luiikow and fartlau' 
east — were in the hands of the (‘uemy. ’ 

The Dukla road follows south of Szvidnik 
the wide valley of the Ondava. Pa.ralh‘1 to 
it opens to the south-east of Rartfeld the still 
wider and more open valley of the Toplya. 


Retwei'u the two lies tlu' mountain rangi* of 
th(i Makovica, which (hiring th<' Austrian 
army jiian<euvn*s of 1912 formed, as it W(‘re, 
tilt* centre of tht* fort'i* deft'iiding Hungary. 
The .Makovica mountain raiigt* li<‘s betwtsai the 
Hart feld- Ivaschau and t ht* Sanok-M(‘/o Laborez- 
Homona railways (the lattt'r, as will bt? re- 
mt‘mlM*r(‘d, crosses tht^ Carpathian range 
through the much-cont (‘sttsl Lupkow Pass). 
We may consider the* Dukla roatl tla* bta’dt'rdint' 
bctw(‘en the Hartftdd zone' and tla* ttistrict 
(•(‘lit ring rtamd the Lupkow' Pass; beyond tlc' 
lattta* Ii(‘s th(* rt'gion of the* Pzsok. d’htse 
thrta* zones t«)geth«'r form tla* main theatre 
of th(‘ Russian oHensive in the Carpathians, 
with which wt' art* d(*a,ling in this chaptt'r. 

ddie Dukla lies in a dt'jirt'ssion of t h(‘( 'arpat hian 
range, which is caus(‘d through the meeting 
of two naamlain folds, running in dilTert>nt 
din*ctit)ns. Cast of the Dukla l>egins, with the 
height of th(‘ Czeremclui, a mountain rangt' 
which presents up to tlu; Czsok oiu^ continuous 
line, and is rnarktal by c(*rtain distinct jxou- 
liaritit'S. It stretches in an taist sout hu'astt'rly 
direction and inert'ases in h(‘ight and brtaiath 
as wt* advance from wt'st to (‘ast. Along tht* 
(‘lit ire lifit; its hight*st ridgt* forms the frontit'r 
between Calicia and Hungary. Ibamd tht^ 
r>U||kow its lu'ight varies b(‘twt*t'n 2,999 and 
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on the 20th Brigade, the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
f in reaerve behind the 6th Cavalry Brigade^ 
which was holding the Zandvoorde-Uullebeke 
tronchoB, was ordered in the afternoon to push 
towards Kruiaeik, a village east of Zandvoordc. 
This operation was brilliantly carried out by the 
Koyal Horse Guards, comtnanded by Colonel 
Wilson. T^e leading squadron, under Captain 
Lord A. limes-Ker, particularly distinguisliod 
itself. Trooper Nevui, among other soldiers, 
exliibiting remarkable gallantry. North of the 
20th Brigade the 2l8t Infantry Brigade w'as 
moved to Veldlioek in support. Meanwhile the 
Germans had forced their way up the Menin- 
Ypres road and were across the Bcceloere- 
Hollebeke road. 

South of the Lys the enemy, moving in the 


Captain R. G. M. Tulloch, who was that day 
w'ounded, in a letter published by the Daily ^ 
Tdeyraph : ^ 

Ileginning aljout 7 a.m., the Oerniona ahelled alowly^ 
but methociicaiiy the area behind our support troochesi, 
where roHcrvea u'ero thoaght to bo, and thou aoon after 
midday fire wae oonoentratod on the area of fire and 
support trenches. Considering the small area shot at 
the fire was torrific ; no sooner was the d6bris from the 
explosion of one slioll cleared when the next arrived.* 
and at one time 1 ceckoiiud they were falling at the rate 
of 100 an hour. 

Everything was wrecked ; the support trench was 
reniiored iriipAHsable. os well iw the communioatioii 
trench, so that to roach the fire trench wo liad to doublo 
across 160 yards of open ground. Here the heavy fire 
helped us. as tho smoke and debris from the bursting 
shnlla was so thick that men wore often able to reach 
the fire trench un|)erceived by the mooliine-guns, which 
were trained into and fired at the area behind the firo 
tronoh in order to prevent sux)ports coming up. 

About 2 p.m.. owing to 'several 6 in. shells having 



MARCHING TO THE FRONT FROM 
THE BASE. 

evening through the woods, assaulted Neuvo 
Chapello and gained possession of a portion of 
the village, and the West Kents ** gloriously 
upheld tho treulitions of the regiment.”* It 
was not the first time that the 60th, the regi- 
ment in which Sir Charles Napier served, had 
distinguished itself in fighting against over- 
whelming odds. At Vimiora and in the 
conquest of the Punjab they had earned undying 
fame. 

It also received the wann praise of the 
Army Corps commander. Sir Horace Smith* 
DOrrien. Two young ofRcers, Lieutenant H. 
T. H. AVhite and Second-Lieutenant J. R. 
Tlussell, received the D.S.O. for their conduct 
in handling the battalion after all the other 
oflflcers had fallen. The experiences of this 
on the 20th are vividly depicted by 

* Quoted from a telegram to the Regiment from 
Cenoral ForcMtier-Walker, whoae grandfather bad com- 
msodod it at yitniara. 


actually bunt in the fire trench, wrecking parts of the 
trenoh and burying men alive, it was neoessary to 
send up extra men with ahovels to clear away the dfibris. 
Ten men volunteered for this job, and armed with two 
shovels each, raced for the fire trenoh. Luckily only 
one was hit, and then the work of digging out the en- 
tombed men began. No easy job was this, as owing 
to the parapet being wrecked and to a heavy maohiue- 
gun and rifle fire, to eay nothing of 6 in. shells whioh 
were falling within a few yards of the trench, it was im- 
possible to stand up to dig. As It wae, three of the 
ten volunteer diggers were hit to my knowledge, and 
more may have been. Anyway, we dug out two men 
alive, which* was a great eatiriaction. 

As the Qermans were not yet eoming or:, the fire 
trenoh was left weakly held in order to avoid losses, but 
as soon as dusk Ml extra men were puslied up into it 
by twoiand thieae. The fire of the enemy, however, etiU 
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FIGHTING THE MUD IN WESTERN GALICIA. 

An Austrian gun detachment negotiating a shallow tributary on the Dunajec. 
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DISMOUNTED CAVALRY. 


Bwopt tho urea from ilia support to the fire ironch, oud 
in spite of tho dorknoas many were hit. 

At length the worst shrapnol sholling I havo over 
experienced was started. At one time Hholls were 
bursting at tho rate of ton a minute, and dirt from the 
parapot was continuiilly knocked all over tho inon. 
The only tiling was to crouch under cover, and tntst 
that tho sliolltng would sUjp and allow of uiir inon to 
look out before the actual infantry attack took place, 
which is wliat indeed happened, h'or inysolf, thinking 1 
ought to tako a poop into tho night to the front, 1 in- 
cautiously put my head abovo the parapot, when a shell 
burst almost in niy face, knocked me over, and roiulorod 
me useless for tho rest of the fight. 

With the oeiitro of hia 11. Corps almost 
pierced, his 111. Corps at points pressed bock 
towards the Lys, and the 7th Infantry Division 
in the woods north of Zandvoorde rapidly 
becoming weak. Sir John Fronoh anxiously 
awaited the roinforcenients which Foch and 
Joffre were sending to the Ysor and Ypros. 
The French troops began to be motored 
and railed to the front as early os tho 26th. 
The first instalments arrived on the 27th, and 
by November 11 there was available a total 
force of about “ five army corps, a division nf 


cavalry, a terriinrinl division, and sixteen 
regiments of cavalry, plus sixty pieces of heavy 
artillery.*** 

Tho Gormans were not reinforced till the 
29th, so that to some extent tho French Icadcis 
had anticipated the main effort of the Kaiser. 
Yet so vast was the force already opposed to 
the Allies that oven with the new additions 
sent by JoiTre and Foch there were none too 
many for the battle. 

On October 27 Sir John French went to the 
headquarters of the 1. Corps at Hoogc and 
there personally investigated the condition of 
the 7th Infantry Division. The result of his 
inspection was that ho broke up tho IV. Corps, 
placed tho 7th Infantry Division and the 3rd 
Cavalry Division under the command of Sir 
Douglas Haig and sent Sir Henry. Rawlinson 
and his Staff bock to England to supervise the 
mobilization of tho 8tli Infantry Division. 

Sir Douglas now rearranged his troops. Tho 

* Somi-oincial occount coiulciiRod by Kv>iitffr. 
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3,000 ft. ; round the Uzsok it rises to about 
4,300 ft., and the Uzsok Pass its(‘If attains a 
height almost equal to the elevation of tlio 
highest peaks in the Lupkow distriet. As we 
stated above, valleys running parallel to the 
mountain range are an important feature along 
the northern slopes between tlie Dukla and the 
Uzsok. 

A seeorulary road parallel to tlu* range runs 
from Tylav’a, a village situat(‘d on the Dukla 
road, to the north of the pass, in an (‘asterly 
direction. About four miles east of Tylava, 
at the crossing of that road with another one 
c(>ming from the north, lies a village called 
.Jasliska. That village has grown out of a 
(lerman settlement which had been founded in 
1307 ; its original name was Holuaistadt (the 
High Town). Already in the Middle Ag<is it 
was considered an important strategic point, 
as can be seen from the remainders of its j^ower* 
fill walls, which survive to the present day. 
From our point of view, its importance consists 
in that two secondary roads leail from it across 
the Carpathian crest into the valley of the 
Laborcza. They join at Vidraiiy and at 
Mezo-Laborcz the road and railway lino which 
connect Sanok with llornona. The railway 
crosses the main range through a tunnel laair 
Lupkow ; the road climbs over the crest south 
of Radoszyco. These points are ground over 
which the battle had raged for many months, 
and the Germanic armies hav(* a firm hold on 
them. Hut Vidrany and Mezo-Laborcz lit? in 
the roar of the.se posit ions ; they can be turned 
from Jiusliska. 

We cannot speak of a pass in the Lupkow 
in the same way as we do of a pass in the 
Dukla or the Uzsok. It is a region favouring 
communication across the mountain range 
rather thifti a single pass. Two rivers -in the 
north the Oslawica, a tributary of the San, 
and in the south the Laborcza, a tributary 
of the Tisza — open convenient avenues for 
roads and railways into the plains of Poland 
and Hungary. Between their upper courses lies 
a short sector of the Carpal hian range, running 
from north to south ; the sources of the 
Oslawica lie some 10 miles to the (>ast of those 
of the Laborcza. Hence both the road and 
the railway which connect these two valli;ys 
form a big curve and for about eight miles run 
from east to west. The farthest western point, 
round Vidrany and Mezo-T..aborcz, ean be 
reached fairly easily from the north, from 
Jasliska. But although the Sanok-Homona 


iir> 

railway ean he thn'ateiu'd from tla* west of 
Lu[)kow . tin* real eon<|uest of that, reginu must 
bo und(‘rtak(‘n from the t^asl. f.ook at the map. 
'Pwo high roads eounc'ct Sanok witli llornona ; 
the wi'.stern road leads hy Kadosz\(‘e and M( zo- 
Lahoriiz, following in tla* main the din'ction of 
tlu‘ railway liiu', and running, on (he Hungarian 
side, through the xalley of th(‘ Laborcza. 'Lla' 
east(‘rn road l(‘ads l)y Baligrod and Uisna, 
through the Hozstoki Pass, to Orosz-Huszka 
and Nagy-Polena. and from tlu'n? through tlm 
valley of tla; Siroka'*' to llornona. t\*om 
Sztalu'sin to llornona runs a branch railway 
ot the Sanok-Hom()na line. Now' we havt* to 
add one mon* detail and our picture will la' 
comple(<‘. From Lu[)kow, a station on the 
Sanok-Homona railway line, optms to tlu* east, 
along tia; north(*rn slope of the, mountain range, 
one of those jairalk'l valleys about which we 
have spoken abov('. 'Phat \alley. or rather 
depression, runs from Lupkow' by Smolnik, Vola 
Michowa and Uisna to Kalnica ; ea' h of these 
small mountain hamlets is by now an historic 
name, equal to Neuve Chapt'lle, Festub(*rt, or 
Souchez. From Lupkow to Uisna runs a 
branch railway of the Sanok-Homona lin(> ; 
Uisna, on the Baligrod-Kozst oki road is its 
termjnus. 'Phus we get a ])erfect triangk*, w ith 
its base betwei'ii M<‘zo-Laborcz and Uisna and 
its apex at Homona. About the middles of 
Man'll (ho (lermaiiii? troops held positions 
almost in fnjiit of Baligrod. The Kussian 
olTcnsive will have hrst to [)r(*ss them back 
from the ridge north of the Lupkow-( 'isna lino 
(about 3,000 feet liigh) ; then to conquer that 
valley as a base for its further operations ; 
after that, to fon-e the crossing of tlu' main 
Uarpathian range*, to Virava, Telepovei*, Zuella, 
and Nagy Polena. Uon verging roads lead from 
these ])laces to the apt‘X of th(? triangle at 
Homona, t he Holy Land wliieh our Allies w. re 
destiniid to sight , but not to enter. 

'Pile road from Baligrod forks at Sztakesin; 
wliilst its w’est(*rn branch l(‘ads to Homona, its 
east(‘rn branch reaches at Ih'rezna the Sainbor- 
Uzsok-Ungvar railway lini*. 'Phe Austrians 
have constructed a veritabk* mountain-fortress 
in the fastnesses of the Uzsok Pass. But should 
the Russians reach Berezna, the entire army in 
tlie Uzsok region would have to surr(*nder or 
to attempt an analaisis ” across the high 
naamtains, to the south-east of the Uzsok. 

♦ Siroku in probably a corruption of tbo (Slav word for 
wide, browl ; the river flows through a fairly wide 
valley. 
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THE LATE MAJOR THE HON. HUGH 

DAWNAY, D.S.O., 2nd LIFE GUARDS. 

3rd Cavalry Division extended its left a little 
nortih of the Chateau east of Zandvoordc. The 
7th Infantry Division was placed betwc3en it and 
the Menin-Ypres rood. North of it to a point 
immediately west of Rcutel was postcxl the 
Ist Division. The 2nd Division extended the 
line almost to the Moorsledc-Zonneboke road. 

The readjustment was accompanied by a 
rcnirrangcmont of the throe brigades of which 
the 7th Infantry Division was composed. 'Fhe 
2 ist Brigade was at once ordered to advance up 
the Ypres-Menin road, retake Gheluvelt and 
from Gheluvelt move to the trenches round 
Kruiseik, to replace the 22nd Brigade. This 
they did under heavy shell fire. 

During the night the Germans attempted to 
surprise some of the trenches, and Prince 
Maurice of Battonberg was mortally wounded. 
'Fho Battenbergs were hereditary enemies of tho 
Hohenzolloms and had been treated by Bis- 
irinrck and William II. with peculiar insolence. 
Prince Maurice was the grandson of Queen 
Victoria and the brother of the Queen of Spain. 
To his mother. Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
President Poincard, on the 20th, sent the 
following telegram ; “ I had quite recently the 
great ploasiiro of seeing Prince Majurice in the 
midst of the splendid British troops, and to-day 
1 loom that he has fallen on the field of honour* 
I beg that your Highness in this great trial 
will accept my sincere and respectful sympathy.** 

While the events described were occurring on 


the left wing, tho German attack on Neiiv^ 
Chapelle, whore was the centre of the Jf, Corps, 
had been vigoroudy pushed. Against ovpry 
salient point in the long line south of the Lys 
other attacks were directed to prevent troops 
being sent to retake the northern part of the 
village. Nevertheless, with some assistance 
from the III. Corps, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrieif, 
during the morning and early afternoon, beat 
back the enemy and, after terrific hand-to-hand 
fighting in tho houses, in which once more the 
British showed their superiority* drove the 
Germans to the edge of the village. Tho enemy 
would not however yield without a further 
elTort, and sent heavy reinforcements forward. 
Descending from tho ridge and crossing the 
stream of the Loyos, a whole division, in one 
huge column, regiment succeeding regiment, 
advanced once more against the brave defenders 
of Ncuve Chapelle. But under the withering 
fire of the British rifles, and giuis, the first 
three assaults- failed. Tho foiurth succeeded, 
and at night the entire village was once again 
in tho possession of tho foe. But not for long. 

If tho Germans could hold Neuvo Chapelle 
they would be astride the main lino of com- 
munication between the IT. and HI. Corps. 



THE LATE PRINCE MAURICE 
OF BATTENBERO. 
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GERMANS CONSTRUCTING A PONTOON BRIDGE IN GALICIA. 


In tho rogion to the w(‘st of the Uzsok the lines 
of communication form a triangle similar to 
that east of the Lupkcnv. Its basis is tho 
Ihiligrod-Turoczki road leading Through the 
])arallel valley, which is formed on the northern 
slo]>e of the Carpathians by the course of tho 
u|)per San ; tho Baligrod-Derezna high road 
forms its western, and tho Uzsok railway its 
(^astern side. But the lu't of roads inside of the 
(Tiangle dim*r,s from that in the J.upkow. 
Th(^ roads do not. converge towards tho apex of 
tho triangle, but run more or leas parallel (o 
tho western aide, reaching tho Sambor-Ungvar 
railway at different points between tho Uzsok 
and Borezna. By whichever road the invading 
force succeeds in reaching it, the positions in 
tho Uzsok are turned. But it is not an easy 
task to advance along these roads ; they lead 
over mountains that are considerably higher 
than those in tho Lu{)kow district ; some of 
them exceed 4,300 feet in height. 

About tho middle of March the battle has not 
wen yet reached tho San valley ; it is fought in 
the mountains of tho Odryt (its highest point 
attains the level of almost 2,800 feet). The 
lirst move will be an advance into the San 
valley ; then our Allies will have to force their 
way across tho range which, in the western 
sector bc4\\een Dvc^rnik and Berechy and 
V etlina, bears the name of Poloniny. After 
they have reached the Berechy- Volosate line, 
there is only one more range between them and 


Hungary. They will cross it in tlie west, 
round Kuhyina and in the extreme east, where 
a distance oi only a low miles interverus 
between Volosate and Sztarina, which lies in 
tho rear ot the Uzsok Pass ; here they will 
reach the positions of Lubnia, almost half-way 
between Volosate and the Uzsok railway. And 
again, similarly tis in Iront ol Homona, their w ork 
is not dest ined to roach its right conclusion. 

East of the Uzsok the mountains rise con- 
siderably in height, and there are fewer con- 
venient roads leading across them than in the 
w^est. 4\venty-fivo miles east of tho Uzsok 
lies the Vereczke Pass, and about five miles 
farther east the Beskid Pass ; through the 
latter leads tho Stryj-MunkaCvS railway line. 
Iho battle line between the LIzsok and the 
Vereczke runs, about the middle of March, 
from Turka along tho upper Stryj, south of the 
Zwinin range, and then south of Oraw'czyk and 
Ivoziowa, by Tuchla and Rozanka to Wyszkow*. 

J his line has been held by the Russians ever 
since the beginmng of February ; w hole German 
battalions had perished in vain attempts to 
force it. General von Linsingen w ill continue 
his attempts in March and April ; still we shall 
hoar but little important new^s from that 
region. “ Betwe^en the Lupkow and Uzsok,’’ 
says the dispatch from Russian Hoadquarf^ers 
of April 18, “ . . . our grand attack was 
planned.” The two triangles between the 
passes are its battle-field. 
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PRESIDENT POINCARI^. VISITS SENEGALESE WOUNDED. 


It was essentia], therefore, that Neuvn 
Chapelle should be retaken, and on Wednesday, 
the 28th, Smith -Dorrien again assaulted it. 

The task was assigned to the 7th British 
Brigade, the 47th Sikhs, the 9th Bhopal In- 
fantry, and two companies of the 3rd Borubiiy 
Sappers and Miners. The moment had come 
for which Lord Kitchener had prepan^d the 
Indian Army. The “ armed might of the 
Empire was engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle.” • The British Minister of War, when 
Conunander-in-Chiof in India, hod been ” struck 
with the readiness with wliich native soldiers 
of all ranks acquire a soldier-like bearing and 
learn such details of drill and military training 
as can be acquired mechanically.” But would 
the Indians “when suddenly confronted with 
unexpected situations, become confused and 
helpless or what they themselves would tenn 
ffobrao^ed ? ” t 

To train the Indians to meet European troops 
armed with repeating rifles, and supported 
by machine guns, quick-firing field artillery and 
) howitzers had been the aim of Lord Kitchener 
> and his successors. Their work was now to be 
i tested. Shells burst over, among and round 
; the TfiHiAiMiy And mAchine guns and rifles swept 
the road. “XTnespeoted situations,” unlike 

• “OoRwipoadmioa ragaiding the Administration of 
the Army in India ” (1905), p. 11. 

t Indian Army Order No. 240, April 11, 1904, p. 7. 


any tiny had ciicouiiti‘n»d in the border warfare 
of India, arose every moment. Over their 
dead and dying comnulos they gained Noiive 
Chapelle, and stormed most of the houses in it. 
By nightfall the greater part of the village was 
again in tl^o British }>oHsttHsion, and, what was 
more important. Sir .lolm French was con- 
vinced that the Indian contingent could ri'pluce 
British troops in the line of battle. In the 
next days, after tlie Meerut Division eaine up, 
tho Indian Army Corps was substituted for tho 
II. Corps. But two brigades anri a large part 
of the artillery from tho lidtiT remained to 
assist the newly arrived troops. Two and a 
half battalions of these brigades were after- 
wards relieved by the Kerozepiir Brigade with- 
drawn from Wulvorgliein, VX'ytsohaetc, and 
Voormezcele, where, since the 22nd, they had 
Iks.*!! supporting tho Cavalry Corps. 

Tho H. Corps hud worthily maintained tho 
record established by it at Mons, Lo Gateau, 
and on the Marne and thr* Aisne. For eighteen 
days or so it hod been engaged in driving the 
enemy from the network of villages between 
La Bassde and the Lys, in storming thc^ Bading- 
hem-Givenchy ridge, and then, when it had 
retired to the plain, resisting the attack of vastly 
superior numbers endeavouring to thrust it 
back to the Lys. 

The success of the Allies in he battle of 
Flanders was, indeed, largely due to the 
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East of Wyszkow rise mighty, roadless 
mountains, five to six thousand feet high. 
There is a gajj in the hgVding line which never 
was or needed to be filled, 'inhere was no 
danger to either side of its positions being turned 
from tftis direction. The region of the uppiT 
bystrycas and the IVuth valh^y we may treat 
as a separate theatre of war. Here the Aus- 
trian troops under Ihiron von ITlanzer- Baltin 
had broken through in .lanuary, l)y way of the 
Jablonica and the Kirlibaba ; they had re- 
conquered the Hukovina, the Pokuci(‘, and 
evtm reatdied Stanislawow. ExpiMled from 
that town in the first days of March, tht'y had 
fallen back on a line leading from Nadvorna 
hy Ottynia to Niezwiska on the I)niest<‘r. It 
follows ap[)roxiinately the waterslu'd l)etw(‘en 
thePruth and the Dniester ; the right bank of 
(he latter river is higher than most of the 
surrounding country, and thus the Dniester 
n'ceives practically no tributaries from th(‘ 
south. North of the Nadvorna-Nic'zwiska line 
stretches a fertile fdain, watered by innu- 
merable streams, which flow down from the 
high mountains in the south. In Ajiril the 
valley betwe(‘n Nadvorna and Ottynia is 
flooded, and thus no fighting on any con- 
siderable scale is then possible in that region. 
Only farther to the east, on tla^ liigh ground on 


the Dniester, did si'viav fighting continue 
throughout tlu' early spring. 

“About the jieriod indicati'd “ (the middle 
of March), says the dispatch of the Hussian 
Ilead(juart(‘rs, dated April IS, “ grc'at Austrian 
forces, which had Ixmmi concent rati'd for the 
purpose of relieving l’r/,emysl, wert' in position 
h(‘tween the Lujikow and P/.sok Piusses. It 
was for this sector that our grand attack was 
planiasl. Our troops had to carry out a fiontal 
attack under very dillicult conditions of terrain. 
I’o facilitate their attack, therefore, an auxiliary 
attack was decided u[)on on a front in the 
direction of Ihirtfrld as far as the Lupkow. 
This secondary attack was opened on March lit 
and was completely d(‘\ cloiu'd.'’’ 

The n'aeha* will ha\ (' marked in t he' pr(*\ i»)us 
detailed d(‘scription of the* western rc'gion that 
the roaels sjireHd like a fan t-o the north of 
Ihirtteld. 'I'he' two western roads (Novy Saez- 
Tarno and (tryhow-l’itrova-Tarno) wen* on 
March 19 in Austrian hands. Hue imrtlwrn 
sccteirs of tlue (ano caste *111 re»ads ((lorliceo 
Zboro and .laslo-Zheire)), hut ne>t tlu-ir junction 
at Zbore), weTc in thei lumds of our Allies. 
The road ale>ng thee Kopa se'eans to liavee lain 
at that time in the sphe*re of the* Hlrat('gi<*al 
“no man's land.'’ C'ould the Bussians hav«5 



RUSSIAN GUNNERS HAVE AN IMPROMPTU LUNCH 
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IT. Corps and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
TIk? services of the HI. Corps and General 
]*ultoiiey on tho 27th, and on subsequent days, 
no less meritorious. Heavily cannonaded, 
tho III. Corps beat ofl several attacks with 
heavy loss to the enemy, but suilered severely 
itself. Whll had it deserved the tribute paid 
to it in Sir John French’s dispatch of 
November 20 : 

I am anxious to bring to spocial notice tho excellent 
work done throughout this battle by the III. Corps 



“TAKE YPRBS OR DIE I” 


iiniler General Pult«ney*B command. Thoir position in 
the right central part of my lino woe of the utmost 
importance to tho general succeea of the operations. 
Besides the very unduo length of front which the Corps 
was called upon to cover (some 12 or 13 mUes), the 
position presented many weak spots, and was also astride 
of the River Lys, the right bank of which from Frelinghien 
downwards was strongly held by the enemy. It was 
impossible to proviile adequate reserves, and the constant 
work in the trenches tried tho endurance of oflioers and 
mon to the utmost. That the Corps was invariably 
auooesaful in repulsing the comment attacks, sometimes 
in great strength, made against them by day and by 
night Is due entirely to the skilful manner in which the 
Corpi was disposed by its Commander, who has told me 
of tho able assistance he has received throughout from 
his Staff, and the ability and resource displayed by 
l>ivisional, Brigade and Regimental leaden In using the. 
ground and the moans of defence at their disposal to the 
very best advanUge. 


The courage, tenacity, enduranco and ohi^ulness of ^ 
the men in such unparalleled ciroumstanoes are beyond 
all praise, ■ ^ ' 

It was over a fortnight since the ITT. Corps 
from Hazebrouck had attacked the Germans 
defending the south-western end of the ridgo 
of the Mont-dos-Cats. Through Meton^n aqd 
Bailleiil it had moved to the north bank of tho 
Lys, crossed the river, occupied Armentidres 
and approached the suburbs of Lille. Yet 
though some progress had been made, Haze- 
brouck was still exposed to danger. On the 
27th and 28th, Taiibos flew over it and en- 
deavounxl to destroy by bombs the railways 
hack to Amiens and Calais along which roin- 
forcornents and munitions for the Alliens were 
being transported to the front. 

North of tho Lys nothing of |iartictilar 
moment occurred on the 28th. Tho advance 
of the day before made by Sir Douglas Haig 
toi^ards and along the Worvicq-Wostrooseboke 
road luul not been continued. About 2 p.m. 
one of the British aeroplanes came back from 
over the Gorman lines, followed by a continuous 
firo of shrapnel. 1 1 was a grand sight to seo the 
gallant pilot continue steadily onwards towards 
our lines through tho numerous balls of white 
smoke which showed whore the shrapnel were 
bursting round him. 

The Germans had at this time gained some 
advantage, for Ghduvelt and Zandvoorde 
were set on Hro by thoir shells, and Becelaere, 
notwithstanding our efforts, remained un- 
recovered. And now a wireless message was 
intercepted announcing that the Britisli would 
be attacked the next morning. 

A graphic entry in the diary of Corporal A. J. 
Hproston, tho motor-cyclist, will help the reader 
to realize the situation round Ypres a few hours 
before the Kaiser made the first of his two great 
bids for victory : 

Ootober 28. 

Noar Zonnebeke, a village oeeupied by the Gei^nana 
a couple of days back, houses and fanns on the road oro 
converted to piles of blackened bricks and stones. The 
tower of the pretty village ehuroh ia reduced to ruins and 
gaps are prominent in the roof as a result of shell fire. 

Die fight is being waged furiously, not only us hut 
by the French on our left and right; and frequently 
going forward 1 steer my maidiine carefully between 
the dead cattle and note the dead of the French and 
Gormans in ditches at either side of tho road. Towoide 
the close of this beautiful autumn day we returned to 
Hooge and at almoet midnl^t I ride to Yladiertingha 
V is Ypcee over a clear road Uluminatod by a glorious and 
nearly full moon. 

Ypiee, without the heavy rumbling of military wagons 
and the shaip clatter of horee'e hoofb iqpon the pavA 
im a silent city eeemingly uneoneeious of tlw horsoni 
Mirfounding. Hundrede of grey, tiayel-etained anto- 
mobilee are lined up in the quiet straete awofting ftnl 
f 
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AFTER A BLIZZARD IN THE CARPATHIANS. 

Rvssian troops cutting a path through the sno« for their artillery, under fire from the A 
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L:iined possension of the two junctions of 'Parno 
jituJ Zboro, all roads approachinj^r Harth'hl 
froin tho west, north and east would ha \ (' hem 
in their hands ; only the valley, heading duo 
south, tly'ough which run tla* railway and Intdi- 
I'oad to Kpt'ries and Kasehau, would havr 
r(Mnained open to the Austrians. Hut it was 
possible for the Russians to threaten e\(n that 
line; from the tlarik by an ad\ane(‘ along the 
S/vidnik-Sztropko-Turany road (it will be 
remeinlx'red that the triangh^ of Sz\idnik was 
in the ])oss('ssion of our Allies). .\n ol'fensive 
in force along this road pn'sented y('t another 
advaintage : whilst supporting tiH‘ “ auxiliary 
attack ” against Bartfc'ld, it also constituted aii 
advance against th(' flank of the Sanok llotnona 
line, south of Me/.o- Lal)orcz. 'riiese u('re the 
main outlin(\s of the Russian olTensi\ c, in so 
far as it d(‘pend<’d on the topography of that 
n'gion ; it is to lx* I'egretted that the coni- 
rnutriqHeAs, which an* written mainly for p(‘ople 
unaccjuainted with the geographical detail of 
that country, give us ordy occasionally and in a 
casual way the details of the fighting which 
actually took i)lace and of th(> advance of our 
Allies. In most cases they refer merely in 
gi*n('ral terms to the regions in which the 
lighting proceeded without mentioning s('|)arate 
localities. 

In the v(Ty first days of their offensi\(‘ tho 
Russians forced their w^ay across the ('arpathian 
range to the north of Zboro. VVe do not know 
the exact day on wdiich they entered that 
town, but we are told incid(*ntally of tlair 
being there on March 26. We also hear that 
before evacuating it the Austrian troops set 
lire to that interesting old j)lace. 'Phe Russian 
advance on Zboro bore fruit ; Archduke 
Frederic concentrated considerable torces in 
the Bartfeld region, and when, aft'*r March 21, 
the main battle develoj^ed chi(‘fly in tlx* 
bupkow-lTzsok region he had to try a counb'f- 
olfensive from Bartfeld in order to relieve the 
pressure brought on those of his troo[^s which 
held the line farther east ; that altem|)t failed 
comt)letely. The Russians had by that time 
gained a firm footing on the Hungarian side, 
north of Bartfeld, aixl no frontal Austrian 
attacks w’ere able to dislodge them. I h<' 
Russian offensive even develo[)ed still farther, 
along the Hzvidnik-Sztropko road and to the 
nast of it — be., on the south-eastern flank 
of the Bartfeld position. The oflicial Petro- 
grad communique announces that on 
March 26 , in a bayonet fight lor the pos- 


session of Height (>ast of tlx* villagr* of 

Mlinarocz, our Allies dosti’oycd thret* Austrian 
battalions. lb‘ight iPSh lies south wi'st <*f the 
Makowica : tlx* Russian advance a< loss it 
threateiX'd to turn tlx- .Austiian positions iii 
that /.<»ix‘. On March .‘>0 W(> hoar again of 
severe lighting to tlxmorth of S/tiopko. On 
A])ril 2 we Ix'ai’ <(1 tlx* Russians taking tlx' 
\ illagc ol Figielka. \\ t* are not tt)ld w hcthri’ 
tlx*y <‘\'er got. lieyotxl it, towards I’itroxa. or 
whether they wer»* st«>pp«*d in tlx* gorge 
through which^K’ads the road from (’igielka. 
We hear that tlx* Austrians weie working 



WATCHINf^ A BATTLR. 
Austrian Chiefs ol Staff in the Carpathians. 


feverishly at tlx* fortifying of new positions 
north of Rartb'ld. d'he exact position of these 
lirx*s we catumt, of course, as yet hop<* to know , 
but tlx* Bilyj-Kanui’n-Buszbw line seems t.o be 
the natural gate for the d(*h nce of the A-allcy 
of Pitrova. 

'Pile Austrians had to takr* all |)ossible pre- 
cautions for the safi'ty of tlx^ Bart feld- Fperies 
railway line (Bartfeld is its northern terminus). 
'Plx* Novy 8acz- Kperi(*s- Ivaschau railway, of 
which tho f(*rmer is a branch lino, is the only 
line connecting Western Calicia w ith Northern 
Hungary, aixi five miles south of Eperies it 
joins that leading from Berlin by Breslau, 
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dawn that iq to be the sign for them of the beginning of 
^another day’s rolentleaa activity. 

'Jlie hundreds of “grey, travelled-stained 
automobiles'* seen by Mr. Sproston formed 
part of that fleet of vehicles stretching back 
over 100 kilometres of road engaged in bringing 
up French reinforcements to the battle area. 

The French reinforcements did not arrive a 
moment too^soon. The Kaiser was preparing 
to throw against the Allies north of the 
Lys the equivalent of another army. The 
18th, 16th, 0th, and 13th, and a Bavarian 
Reserve Division under the command of 
General von Fabeck and General von Deiinling 
were to help the Duke of Wurternberg and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria to storm tho Allied 
trenches, capture Nieuport, Fumes, l^ixmude, 
Poperingho, Ypres, the ridge of the Mont-dos- 
Cats, and tho line of tho Lys, and then, wedging 
in between Maiid'huy’s Army and the Anglo- 
Franco -Belgian Army to its north, sw^eop the 
latter into the sea and gain possession of tho 
Channel ports. In the language of the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria addressing his troops, it was 
their business not to let the struggle with their 


most detested enemy drag on longer ; a decisive ^ 
blow must be struck. Struck it certaii^ was, 
but the German sword on this occasion was 
shattered on the steel wall which met it. 

To increase the psychological momentum of 
his hosts the Kaiser himself proceeded to the 
front. Ho intended to hurl over half a million 
men at a line measuring now about 60 miles * 
long. Tho attack was to be supported by a 
huge mass of artillery and a lai^ proportion 
of the 60,000 machine guns with which the r 
Germans had entered on the war. 

On the 29th the Duke of Wiurtemberg had ten 
or eleven divisions of infantry aeross the Yser — 
one was on tho western rim of the fast rising 
flood. The great struggle for Nieuport, lloms- 
capijello, Pervyse and Dixmude was nearing its 
climax. 

South of Dixmude, to ease the pressure on 
Ronorc'h’s Marines and the Belgians, the 
French in their turn crossed the Yperlce Canal 
at tho Nordschoote bridge and advanced on 
Luyghern and Mercken. From Bixschoote 
eastward to Passchendoele they also made 
headway. On tho other hand the Germiuis, 



as their intercepted wireless message had 
warned Sir Douglas Haig, delivered at dawn a 
terrific attack on the I. Corps. The day was 
beautiful ; the air crisp and clear, and the sun 
shone brightly. Among bodies of dead men 
and cattle, on ground pitted with the holes 
made by tho howitzer shells, through tho fallen 
trees and broken branches, and the shattered 
and burnt out buildings, the conflict raged from 
daybreak to nightfall. The Gennans at- 
tempted to pierce the centre of the I. Corps and 
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A SOLDIER’S STRAW HUT IN THE FOREST. 


to capture the point — a mile eant of Gholuvelt — 
wliere the Worvicq-Westrooseboko road croSHeH 
that from Menin to Ypres. The 2nd Yorks 
Kegiinent (2l8t Infantry Drigado), probably tm 
orders from a Qorman disguised os a British 
ofliccr, suddenly retired from their ti*enclK« 
in the woods towards the Gheluvclt-Menin road, 
just as the 2nd Gordon Highlanders nearer 
Gheluvelt were advancing. Finding that tlunr 
flank was exposed by the rotn^at of the Yorks, 
the Gordons halted and then went bock down 
the road towards Gholuvelt. It was ono of those 
situations in war which might have ended in a 
panic. 

While he himself gallopod off to stop tho 
Gordons from retiring farther, General Watts 
sent Mr. Underwood to help rally tho Yorks. 
Under terrible shrapnel fire the men were 
formed up along the Zandvoorde-Gholuvclt 
road. “We tumbled them into the ditches 
alongside the road,’* says Mr. Underwood, ** and 
it was a pitiable sight to see tho poor fellows 
who were still in the open and badly hit trying 
to ora\i^l along to take shelter from the hail of 
shrapnel bullets. Th^ dragged themselves 
along, some with ann or leg shot off and others 
streaming mth blood from head and face 
wounds.”. The shell fire died down and then 
the Yorks weut forward again, accompanied by 
their maohine guns, and speedily retook the 
tranches. 

The Gordons, led by lieutenant J. A. O. 
Brookt had also recovered the ground they had 


lost. But this brave and able young officer did 
not live tc» rccoivo the V.C. awarded him for 
his gallant conduct at this juncture. By his 
marked coolnass and promptitude he had pre- 
vented tho enemy from breaking through the 
British lino at a time when a general counter- 
attiu'k could not have been organizi^d. 

Meantime Byng, with the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, (firectod his 7th Brigade U) dismount 
and recover some trenches lost the night before 
bctwet^ii Kruiseik and the cross-roads. The 
6th Cavalry Brigade, in like formation, sup- 
ported the attack, and in turn was assisted 
by covering fire from the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
trenches. Our massed machine guns wrought 
terrible execution on the densely packed German 
battalions. About 2 p.m. tho enemy began to 
give way ; by dark the hill at Kruiseik had 
been recaptured, and tho Ist Brigade had re- 
established most of tho line from the Menin- 
Ypres road to Zonnebeke. Near Zandvoorde, 
Private F. Neville, of the 16th Hussars, had 
w'on his modal for* Distinguished Conduct. Tn 
obtaining valuable information regarding a 
German observation post, he and his horse were 
knocked over by a high explosive shell. Twice 
afterwards that day he carried messages over 
dangerous ground. 

About 6 p.m. the rain began to come down 
heavily, and during the night which was ” black 
08 ink,’’ there was a terrific storm, which did 
not, however, put out the fires in Gheluvelt, 
or prevent a considerable amount of fighting 
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Odorberg and Kaschau to Budiijicst, wliich is 
the chief strategic railway connecting ({(‘nnany 
with Hungary. The up[)roach to the Xovy 
Saez-Eperies line from the north-east is eoin- 
paraMvely easiest in th<^ n‘gion lietween 
Cigielka and Tylicz and from tla^ south-east of 
Hartfcld. Hence the (lermanie armies had to 
keep a good watch over, and otter a vigorous 
resistance to, any further Hussian advance 
from Cigi(‘lka and Mliniroe/. This ex|)lains 
the nature and sucec'ss ot tlie auxiliary attack 
against BarttV'ld, which, as a matter of fact, 
was never meant to lx; followed out to a (heisive 
result. There are obvious ol)j(‘ct,ions to the 
main attack Vicing dircxded against a narrow 
and ditlicult front wlien the tina^ for d(‘veloi)ing 
it is limited by the impending change of tlu* 
season and the cons(M|uent chang<‘s in the 
general condition of other parts of the same 
theatre of war. In addition, tlu* main advan(‘(“ 
could hardly have beiai undertakcai at the 
extreme end of the (lalician lint', as if it wnro 
from the corner of the Hussian positions, ihe 
Hussian force which inx'adt'tl Hungary through 
the Dukla and to the west of it certainly nt'Vt r 
consisted of more than two cor[)s ot the l^jighth 
Army, and in all probaViility nevt'r even attained 
that strength. Yet the thnxit implit'd in this 
auxiliary attack wuis bound to contain consider- 
able numbers of the (aiemy’s forces in that 
region, especially as for once tlio Russians had 
l)etter lateral (•ommunications at their dis|)osal 
than the opposing ( iermamc armies. I he 
Transversal Railway runs [larallcl to the 
Carpathian range at a distance of aliout 
*>0 miles north of its crest. As we have stated 
before, there are no similar jiarallel valleys (ni 
the Hungarian side, and the nearest lateral 
railway .runs between 40 and 50 miles south 
4)f the crest. 

In spite of tlie d.-sporatc Austrian countor- 
attacks, wo hour in April of iresh Hussian 
SU 0 C 08 S 0 S in the valley of Ondava arul of H.o 
further advance of our Allies through that 
valley in a southerly dircclion along tlu 

•Szviduik-Sztropko roatl. Hy April 4 t hi y 
reached the town of Sztropko. Two days later 
they were extending their gains to the east in 
the direction of the Mezo-Haborez railaaj lini . 
On April « they gained possession in that 
district of the small village of Huezak. t 
the same date we hear of severe tighlmg and 
ot further progress in the valley of the top >a. 
It aeoma that this time we are dealing not 
merely with an advance to the south of /boro. 


but hIso with a flanking movement direct I'd 
from the east against that valley ; we are, 
howf’iver, irnal)!' as \t‘t to asci'rtain these 
details. On April II and 12 the ligliting 
t'xtends to the soutli of S/,troj)kt). 

After April 12 wo hear hardly anything more 
about the Russian oflensiM' m the ii'gion of 
Barth'ld. Tlieir offeiisix i' in that district had 
achieved its [irincipal aim, the advance in the 
Ondava valley had I'Vf'n outpaced the con- 
current movements tai'ther east. About 1 lu' 
middli; of April the first stage ol the oflensivt' 
in th<‘ Oarpathiaiis comes to a clos<‘ jdong thc! 

♦ ‘Ill in* line for reasons w hich w c* shall discuss 
wlu'n (h'aling with tlie main opc'iations bi'tween 
tin* Lupkmv and tin* l^/.sok. It was not to 1 h^ 
resumed. About Ajiril 20 rumours bi'gin to 
sprcjul again of an impending (li'iiuanie offen- 
sive in W'l'stern (Jalieia, on t he 'ruchdw-( lorlicn 
lin«‘. 'ria* blow is struck on May 2 and Ik 
Its succf'ss tlin'ati'iis to cut- off the ref n'at of 
th(^ Russian troops in the Barfield flistrict, and 
on the following day tlie Russians Ix'gin to 
retreat from the Hungarian slopes ol llu' Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

We r(‘t urn meant inu' to Ihe main Russian 
offensive in t he (A'litral Carpathians. 

4)11 March 23 the Russian troops “had 
already bi'gnn their princijial attack in the 
direction of Baligrod, " says the dispatch from 
Headquarb'rs of Aiiril IS, “enveloping thc^ 
enemy positions from the w('st of the Luiikovv 
Pa.ss and on tli(‘ cast, near tla* sources of the 
San. The enemy op[)osed the most (h'speratt^ 
resistance' to tlio offensive of our troops. They 
had la-ought ui) ('very avadabk' man on the 
fiont from the direction of Bartfeld as far as 
the* Tzsok Pass, including even (h'rman troops 
and numerous cavalrymen fighting cm foot. 
The ctf('ctives on this front exc('('d('d 30(1 
Imttalions. Mori'ova'r, our troo|)s had to over- 
coiiK^ great natural difliculties at every step.” 

4'he very first day of the geix'ral battle is 
nuirki'd l)y lu'avy fighting and signal succc'ssi's. 

“ In courst' of the day,” says thc Russian oflicial 
communique dealing with March 23, ” w(^ 

capturc'd more than l.OOO prisorx'rs, a gun, 
and sev('ral dozen machine-guns.” During the 
iK'xt day the batth^ continues; espi'cially 
sev(*r(^ is the fighting for the en'st of thc moun- 
tain south of Jasliska and to thc west of the 
Lupkovv Pass. The forests w'hich cover these 
mountains offer special facilities for the con- 
struction of strong fortifications. The woods 
in the Lupkovv region, says the Russian coin- 
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on tho Oheluvolt-Menin road. Taking advan- 
tago of the stonn, the Germane came forwawl 
from tho Pont Rouge-Wnmeton-Comincsa line, 
and assaultod Lo Ghoir and the Wood of Ploeg- 
stoert, at tho aamo time attacking the Cavalry 
Corps between St. Yvcw and Holleboko. At all 
points they wore driven back. 

South of tho I-ys the IIT. Corps had a new 
experience. Trench mortars (Mineuwerfcr) 
hod been launching bombs loaded with high- 
explosive with a bursting charge of over 150 lbs. 
against the British trenches. Imagining that 
tho nerves of tho defenders had boon shattered 
by these novel projectiles, the line was attacked, 
about midnight, in two places. The British 
slu?ll fire kept off tho enemy at one spot, at 
the cither — south of Croix Marechal — the 19th 
Infantry Brigade had to defend itself with tho 
bayonet. No loss than twelve battalions were 
employed in this attack, which was intended to 
lead to the capture of Armentidres. A portion 
of the trenches held by tho Middlosex Hegi- 
mont was lost, and it was not till some hours 
lator, when reinforced by a detachment from 
tho Argyll •and Sutherland Highlanders from 
Armonti^res, that they regained thoir lost 
ground. All the enemy in the trenches were 
bayoneted or made prisaners. 

Away on the right wing the onoiny, during the 
day, had made several charges on the Indians 
and the brigades of the II. Corps left with 
them. A trench was lost; then recaptured. 
The intensity of tho struggle may be gauged 
by the fact that in front of one battalion alone 
the Germans left over six hundred dead and 
wounded. 

Near Festubert, a village a mile and a half 
to the north-west of Givenchy, on the extreme 
right of the line, Lieutenant James Leach and 


Sergeant John Hogan, of tho 2nd Battalion of 
the Manchester Regiment, of their own initiative 
recovered a trench after two attempts to rcjhiko 
it had failed. They both received tho V.C. 

Any lingering doubt that may still have 
existed in tho minds of Joffro and Foch as to the 
des|)eratiO naturo of the struggle between La 
Bass^^e and the sea must have been allayed by 
the fighting of the 29th. Orders had been given 
to General do Maud’huy and General do 
Castclnau to resume the offensive so as to retain 
as largo a force os possible of tho enemy south 
of the B6thune-La Bassoe-Lillo Canal. The 
attacks made by Maud’huy and Castolnau, 
tho hitter of whom stormed Quosnoy-en- 
Santorre tho next day (Octo}.)er .*10), prevented 
the Kaiser from swelling still further his enor- 
mous forces, north of tho Lys. This was in our 
favour. The battle of Ypres would not have been 
irretrievably lost until the Gormans had taken 
the ridge of tho Mont-des-Cats, but had the 
2nd Corps and tho Divisions of the Prussian 
Guard, which at a lator date were sent to the 
Lys, arrived by October 30, the additional 
force might have turned the scale against us. 
During the 30th and the 3 let a continuous 
stream of French troops pourod through Ypres 
itself. It was time, for our men were exhausted 
by incessant fighting. The part played by the 
French in the Battle of Flanders will be better 
appreciated when the French War Office per* 
mits the publication of full particulars of the 
F)rench fighting there. They lost, it is credibly 
believed, the prodigious number of 77,000 men. 

On the morning of the 30th, the British Army, 
with its li[lt wing extended to Zopnebdee and 
its right to the west of Qivenchy, faced south- 
east, and held a position of idkmt 30 miles. 
From Zotmobeke the 1. Corps was arranged 
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munifjtie of March 25, “are a perfect entangle- 
nicnt of barbed wire . . . surrounded by 
severar layers of trenches, strt‘ngMiened by 
deep ditcfies and palisades.” Nevertheless, on 
March 25 the Russian troops “ carried by assault 
a very iin|)ortant Austrian position on the 
great crc'st of the Beskid Mountains,” capturing 
during the day about 100 oOicers, 5,000 men 
and numerous machino-guns. 'J'he position in 
t he haborcza valley is of the utmost importance 
for the Cerrnanic armies, and they have to 
guard against being taken in the flank by tlie 
Russian advance from the direction of Jasliska. 
They receive strong reinforcements on March 25. 

1 lie battle continues on the entire front, and 
does not •abate in violence until the night of 
March 27. J3uring these days our Allies 
achieved considerable successes, especially along 
the Baligrod-Cisna road and south of the Upper 
Han ; they got along this front within seven 
miles of the Hungarian frontier. They cap- 
tured, moreover, during the fighting between 
Marcti 20 and 28 more than 9,000 of the 
enemy. 

With riaiewed violence the fighting recom- 
menced along the entire line from the Dukla 
to the Uzkok on the night -of March 28-29. 


It continued during the wholes of the following, 
day ; a considerable advance was achieved by 
our Allies in that battle all round the Lupkow. 
The caiitures made in the course of that day 
included 76 officers, 5,384 men, 5 guns, 21 
machine-guns, and 1 trench -mortar. Figlit- 
ing fm the Baligrod-Cisna road continued 
during the night from March 29 to 30. 
Marked progress was made south of Luto- 
viska, in the directions of Dvernik and of 
Lstrzyki. ()n the next day this movement,, 
which threatened to env'elop from flie west the 
Austrian pfisition in the Uzsok and to cut off 
its lines of communication to the south, was 
^ carried on still farther. H<*v(>re lighting, in 
deep snow, developed between Dvernik and 
Nasieezna. 1 he day ended with the record 
capture of 80 Austrian officers, 5,600 men, 14 
machine-guns and 4 gims. The Austrians 
ascribe their ill-success of these days to the 
arrival in the districts of Dvernik and Ustrzyki 
of divisions from the late siege army of 
Brzernysl, but do not mention the heavy 
Derman reinforcements which were .streaming 
in all the time into the Uzsok region from their 
base at Ungvar. The Russian advance in this 
district seemed irresistible. During the day 
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^tllroiigh the woods to the Coniines- Yprcs Canal 
on the •line Zonnebeke-Gheluvelt-Kruisoik- 
;9iadvoordo-Hollobeke. The hill of Kruiaoik, 
the ridge of Zandvoordo, and the high and 
• dominating eminence of Zandpoudro on the 
Ypres-Menin highway were still in the possession 
ot the British. From Hollebeke tlii# Ca\ alry 
(kirps, supported by the two battalifins of 
Indian troops, lined the woods to Wytschaoto 
at the nortli -eastern end of the ridge of the 
Mont-des-Cats. Ite right wing guarded Mes- 
sines and extended across the stream of the 
Doiivo, and over the low ridge south of the Douve 
to St. Yves and the Wood of Ploogsteert. On 
the wood rested the left wing of the III. Coriis, 
which also held Le Ghoir and the rosd 
through Le Ohcdr and Plot^gsteort to Bailleiil, 
then crossed the Lys west of Froliiighien, and, 
curving round Armentierc^s, joined hands with 
th(! left of the Indian Expeditionary Corps and 
the two amd a hadf hrigiulc*s of the TI. Corps 
defending the line from Kiiuquissart through 
Neuve Chapello to Festi abort. 

'rho French Army of Ih'lgiuni, commanded 
by General d’Urbal, was disposed partly between 
Zomiebeke and the crossing of the Yporloe 
Caiuil south of Bixschoote, and partly along the 
Yporlee and Yser Camil to Dixmudo and from 
Dixmudo south of the railway embankniont to 
Niouport. From Zonnebeko to the sea at 
Nieiiport Bains os the crow flies is nearly 25, 


but the sinuous course of the French trenches 
must have made them nearly 30 miles in 
extent. The French resor \'08 were on the 
ridge of the Mont-des-Cate and round Ypres, 
Poperinghe, Oostvloteren and Fumes. 

D*Urbol himself was under the orders of 
General Foch, and over Focli was ^ffro. Sti 
important did the situation seem to them that 
both Foch and Joffro were on tin* spot to super- 
intend the movements of their liouUmants. 
President Poincare was also at hand to stiiiiulate 
his compatriots. 

Nor was the result of the battle of kuM 
moment to the Kaiser. 

The prestige of the German Army was 
shaken, and to restore it an ovc'rwhohning 
victory was neiuied. On the :>0lh the Kaiser 
told his troops that they must break through 
the lino to Ypres and that lie considered “ the 
attivck to bi^ of vital importance to the successful 
issue Ilf the War.** Kvcjry mechanical and 
moral moans fif gaining the battle wctc resort t^d 
to, and it is significant that the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, in the course of the st ruggle, served 
out to his soldiers the “ 11 yum of Hate.” 

'Pho plan of t he German leiulors was a sim|)lo 
ono. They proposed to contain the Allied 
forces on the Yser uiid south of the Lys and to 
conceiitrat-e ^tlie mass of their troops for ap 
attack on the centie. The tactics wem those 
employed hy Na|)oleoii towards the end of his 
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uf March 31 and the followin^r our Allii-s 

carried l>y assault the st-ron^ly fordfied Austrian 
positions on the Poloniny ranp^(‘ (-t,0()() Pn-t 
high). In certain places troops stuck in 
such deep snow that th(*y could ikmIIku* advance 
any farther nor retire; in oilier j)lac(‘s, th** 
charges corning down over the slopi-s caused 
avalanclies which buried friiaid nnd foi^ under 
uie single great cover of snow. Notwith- 
standing “the great natural difViculties to 
overcome,” the Russians liad by Apiil 1 jjassed 
I'strzyki and were atiproaching Volosate, and 
only one singh* ridge si‘pa.rated tluMii now from 
theUzsok line, in the rear of the pass. Farther 
to the west they were in full jiossession of the 
mountain range of the Poloniny, whii'li domi- 
nates the entire road leading from Dvernik l>y 
Perechy Gome to Vetlirai ; from then‘ t hey 
threatened the eastern flank of the Austrian 
positions round Kalnica. Mc'antimc other 
Russian columns were pressing from the nortli 
on to the 8molnik-Kalnica line. On April 1 
tlu^y captured the important fiosition of Vola 
Michova on the Srnolnik-Cisna railway. To 
the west of Vola Michova they had crossed 
into the Virava valley, reaching the villagi^ of 
Virava. Thus by now the whole big loo[) of 
the Sanok-Homona railway round bujikow 


m 

and Mezo hal)t>rcz was in tli<*ir haiaF, and the 
Austrian positions in tin* mountains lu'twiM'ii 
Lupkew’ and the \h>t lina -Zboj road won* 
threateiK'd also li’om tin* wrstom (lank. 
Kach day was bringing in new and con- 
sidei-abU* capt uics of Aiist I’lan pi'isonei*s ; ( spe- 
cially the Slavs, unwilling (ightc'rs for* an ili(‘n 
and ev(‘n hostile cause*, won* surr(*ndeiing m big 
numbers. 

On Ajiril 2 and 3, very hea\'y snow falls wen' 
rejiorted Ironi most si'ctors on the ('ai’pathian 
front. Fight ing sul)sid(Mi fora while. W’e can 
m(*asur(‘ that to sonu* (‘\tent b\’ (la* number- of 
|>i‘ison('rs taken by tla* Kussiaris. Whilst (.;» 
April 1 it had (*\ct*eded 7, <)()(), during tla* ru'xt. 
two days it amounted to a.n av(*i*age of only 
about 2,0(f0. d'he catjturr* of \ Ola Michova by 
the Russians n*nd(*r(‘d untr-nabh^ the Austrian 
positions along the entin* lira* from Smolnik to 
Kalnica.. 'Fhe Austi*ians withdrew' from them 
in tin* cours(‘ of the following two days, whilst 
the snowstorm w ris impc'ding a vigorous pursuit- 
on th(* |)art of our Alli(*s. On reaching t hi* 
railway stnt ion of (’isna, on Ajiril 1, tin* Rus- 
sians ca})tun*d a consid(*r’able amount of rolling- 
stock and big ston*s of ammunit ion, which the 
Austrians had b(*(*n umd)le to r(*mov(*. A 
Rusilsian olheial coihjhhh i</He publisherl on 



AUSTRIANS IN THE TRENCHES. 

On the left are wounded aoldiers, who have been lifted out of the trenchea, receiving the attention 

of a member of the Red Cross. 
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fHK KAISER IN GALICIA. 


April 6 nanioH tho sum total of tho captures 
tliat liad boon made by our Allies in tho region 
between tho Lupkow and the Uzsok duririg the 
fortnight of severe fighting, which preceded the 
lull of April :i. “ During the periorl from 

Mareti 20 to April 3,’’ it says, “ we took prisoners 
in the Carpathians, on the front from Baligrod 
Uj Uzsok, 378 ofllc(’»rs, 1 1 doctors and 33,155 
men. We captured 17 guns and 101 machine- 
guns. Of tliese captures 117 oflicers, 10,028 
men, 8 guns, and 59 machine-guns wen* taken 
on a front of 15 versts ( 10 miles).” 

On April 4 the Russian advance recommenced 
along the entire line. Uroiu Cisna our Allies 
forced thi‘ir v ay up the road leading along tlie 
stream called Rozstok, took by assault the vil- 
lage of Rozstoki Gornc' and advanced in the 
deep snow across the jiass bfuiring tho same 
name as the village. Their vanguard even 
reached the Hungarian village of Orosz-Ruszka, 
in the valley of the Siroka, at the foot of the 
Rozstoki I'ass. A violent counter-attack by 
which the Austrians tried on the following night 
to dislodge* this advanced detachmerit of Rus- 
sian troops failed completely. 

Meantime* the Germanic armies had concen- 
trated formidable reinforcements, especially 
b<*t\\ een Homona and the valley of the Laboreza. 
The entire strength of the German reinforce- 
ments in the Carpathiaixs was estimated at 


between four and nine army corps. Some ol 
these troo|)s had boon withdrawn from East 
Prussia and Poland, some few from the Western 
Front ; most of them consisted, however, of ru^w 
formations. A whole Gf’rnian corps appeared 
in the Laboreza valley, under the command of 
the well-known General von der Marwitz, who 
had commanded in tho summer of 1914 tlie 
German cavalry during their advance against 
I’aris ; he had subsequently been transferred 
to P^ast I^russia. On April 6 tho Germanic 
armies opened their counter-otfensive in the 
district sou t h of Lupkow. Their comniunu/hes 
speak of great successes and also (;laim tht 5 
capture of six thousand Russian prisoners 
betwf‘en Aj:)i*il 5-7 in the region east of the 
Laboreza v'alley. The Petrograd dispatches 
admit a slight advance of tho Germanic forces, 
l)ut state that the Russian troops, after having 
occupied tho front Czabalovco-Szuko, were able 
to repulse all further attacks of the enemy. 

I he holding of tlie line ( 'Zal)alovco-Szuko 
implies a withdrawal of tho Russian troops 
from the positions which they had previously 
occupied in the valley and village of Virava ; 
the desperate Germanic counter-offensive evi- 
dently aimed at saving the Austrian troops, 
which lield at that time the frontier-range 
south of Lupkow and Vola Michova, from 
being envt*loped and cut off from the south. 
Oi\ April 9 the Russian advance is resumed. 
From the direction of Czabalovci* our Allies 
dislodged on that day the enemy forces which 
had forced their way up the Virava valley. 
From Vola Michova “we seized Height 909,” 
says the Russian official communique, “ with 
the result that the enemy was repulsed along 
the entire length of the ])rincipal chain of th(' 
Carpathians in the region of our olTensive.” 
Thus on a front of more tlian severity miles, 
from the Dukla to the Uzsok, our Allies had 
conquered by Afiril 9 the mountain crest wdiicli 
separates Galicia from Hungary. The Ger- 
manic (counter-attacks undertaken on th(* 
same day (April 9) in the neighbourhocjd of the 
Rozstoki Pass failed completely ; their net 
result was the capture of an entire battalion 
of Austrian infantry by the Russians. 

Also nearest to the Uzs( 3 k the Russian offen- 
sive was developing in favour of our Allies. 

“ Oiu' offensive along the line Uszyca-Volosate- 
Hukowiec, in a southerly directiem,” says the 
Petrograd official comjnuniqne of April 10, 
continues despite excessively difficult local 
conditions. Cutting their way through snow. 
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^CATOW whexiy instoad of itionocuvring against his 
onemy’s flanks, he took, as Davout said, the 
hliU by the horns.’* 

There were two alternatives open to the 
Kaiser. One was to strike his hardest at the 
II r. Corps, the Indian Expeditionary Cor{>s, 
and the IT. Corps, the other to pierce the 
centre. The latter appeared to bo the more 
promising. If Ypres and Poperinghe could 
be taken and the ridge of the Mont-dcs- 
<.%ts stormed, the. right of the Franco- 
Belgian Army on the Yser would have been 
turned and cut off from the left wing of 
the Allies. Then, with the motor-traction at 
his disposal and over the railway Koulers-Don- 
La Bass^e, a large portion of the victorious 
army might be rushed south of the Lys against 
the 111. Corps, the Indian Expeditionary Force, 
and the II. Corps. Granting success, the Ger- 
mans might push westwards towards Boulogne 
and cut the land communications of the whole 
of the Allied Anny engoged in the Battle of 
Flanders. 

The network of canals and the exposed 
character of the country between the Yser and 
Dunkirk made it objectionable to deliver the 
main attack against the Allied loft. The centre 
of the Allies, on the other hand, hod neither 
the Lys nor innumerable dykes and ditches in 
front of it, while the Forest of Houthulst and 
the belt of woods to the south and cast of 
Ypres afforded cover for the advancing columns. 
The Forest was entirely in the possession of the 
Germans, and they had already penetrated 
into the outskirts of the Wytschoeto-Hollebeke- 
Zonnebeke woods, and both sides of tlie 
Oomines-YpreB Canal up to and beyond 
Houthem were occupied by them. The line 
of the Lys from Pont Rouge to Menin and east- 
wards was theirs, and there was. therefore, no 
serious obstacle between them and Ypres. 

The belt of woods to tho east of Ypres and 
between the Ypres-Comines Canal and the 
Menin- Ypres highroad is thickest between 
Hollebeke and Qheluvelt. To approach those 
woods, from which the final assault might be 
launched on Ypres, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge the 8rd Cavalry Division from the ridge of 
Zandvoorde* If this coiild be accomplished 
the position ot the portion of the L Corps 
posted on the hill of Kruiseik would become 
untenable, wh&e the Oermans from Zand- 
voorte and Beoelaere might attack Gheluvelt 
by the Beodaere-Gheluvelt-Zandvoorde road. 

Aoeordlngly at daybreak the German artillery 


deluged tlie Zandvoorde trenches with high- 
explosive shells and shrapnel. The fire is 
described by even our cool-headed soldiers, who 
never err on the side of exaggeration, as terri- 
fic.” The 7th Cavalry Brigade, which that 
morning were in tho front line, despite the 
fact that many of tho trenches were blown in, 
clung desperately to the position. ^But the 
whole German Active 15th Corps hod been 
added to tho already very superior forces 
facing the thin string of dismounted horsemen, 
and even with the support of the Oth Cavalry 
Brigade and the artillery it was impossible for 
them to hold on with such odds against them. 
Eventually tho 7th Brigade withdrew through 
the reserve trenches, occupied by tho 0th 
Brigade, to the Klcin-Zillebeko ridge and 
the woods along it. To Byng's assistance 
General Allonby semt the Scots Greys, tho 3rd 
and 4th Hussars. 

Tho enemy, who hoped to l)o in Ypres 
that very, evening, presseil on. Supported 
by their powerful artillery, they attacked 
Byng’s Division again and again. The Chateau 
de Hollebeke on the east side of the canal, in 
the defence of which Sergeant P. H. McLellan 
and Private D. Moir, both of the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, showed conspicuous coolness and 
courage, had to bo abandoned. Tho 6th 
Cavalry Brigq^o with tho Greys and the 3rd 
Hussars on their left and the 4th Hussars on 
their right, however, held firm. Three men of 
the 3rd Hussars and a trooper of the 4th 
Hussars that day won the Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Conduct. These wero Corporal 
A. A. Page, Lance-Corporal J. Knticott and 
Bandsmen A. R. liodson and T. Frere. They 
hod showm great gallantry under a hail of 
howitzer shells. At dusk Byng’s Cavalry, tho 
Greys and Hitssors were relieved by tho 4th 
Infantry Brigade under Lord Cavan. It con- 
sisted of the 2nd Grenadier Giuirds, the 2nd and 
3rd Coldstream Guards and the Irish Guards. 

Meanwhile west of the Cominos-Ypres Canal 
tho 2nd Cavalry Division had been attacked 
with equal fiuy, especially in tho trenches 
roimd Hollebeke defended by tho 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade. There Sergeant A. J. Cobb and 
Lance-Corporals A. H. Smart and J. Colgrave, 
of the 5th Lancers, fought heroically. Smart, 
shot through the mouth and shoulder, con- 
tinued to work his znaohino gun, and Colgrave 
rallied several bodieb of Indians who had lost 
their officers. It was at this point that Khuda- 
dad Khan, a Panjabi Musulman of the Mehr 
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sometiinea more than six feet doop, our troops 
have approached at several ])omts within a 
distance of three miles from the U/.sok valley.” 
The battle for the Uzsok continues on the 
'next day (April 10). The Austrians still liold 
the mountain-group of the Opolonek, to the 
w^est of the pass and their {positions in that 
region are of such stnaigth that the Russians 
can hardly hope to take them by assault Rut 
the Russian ring round the I’zsok is tightening.* 
On April 11 sevt^re fighting is proceeding 
north-west of the Uzsok, jdong tlie road and 
on the slopes betwa^'n Ruk<jw iec and Reniowa, 
w4iilst north-east of the pass our Alli(‘s capture 
Wysocko Nizne, a village situated at the |)oint 
at which meet the only roads that connect the 
Munkaez-Stryj with the irzsck-'l’iirka line 
and cross the river Stryj. Only the high 
moiuitain M agora feet) li(‘s between 

Wysocko and tho Uzsok. Tha fighting in- 
crejises in violence during the next two days, 
and both sides claim victory. We may p('r- 
ha|)S most safely assume that tiie battle in the 
dircKit neighbourhood of the Uzsok has by 
A|)ril 14 reached a d(uulloe-k ; we hear after 
that date very little of further fighting in this 
•ogion, and the main efforts of our Allies seem 
to be concentrated henecd’orth in the sector 
between Virava and the ('isna-Rozstoki- 
Sztakesin road. An advance along t hat road 
from Sztakesin tow’ards R(>rezna, by threat ening 
tho linos of communication betwecai the bzsok 
and Ungvar, would have compelled the <4er- 
manic forces to evacuate tlieir mountain fort ress 
in the Uzsok Pass. It was from that direction, 
as W'cll as from Volosate, that/ our Allies press 
on hardest about the middle of April. 

Continuous fighting had Ixmui |)roceeding 
in the region of Volosate ever since the Russians 
had roacliod that village in the first days of 
April. Tho battle had been raging over the 
road loading from Volosate across a height of 
2,000 feet, tlirough the valley of Lubnui 
towards Sztarina; this latter placx, as will be 
remembered, lies on the Uzsok-lbigN’ar railway 
line, in the rear of tho main Austrian positions 
round the Uzsok Pass. A mountain :i,3:U feet 
high, described by its measure in metres as 
Height 1,002, dominates the road through the 
Imbnia valley. The loss of this mountain 
would have meant disaster to the Austrian 
troops w'hich were fighting to the (*ast of it, hi 
tho Uzsok Pass. The battle for these positions 
assumed an especially desperate chartuder on 
April 21. According to the Austrian version, 


tlie Russian attacks wer<* repelli'd and 1,200 
prisoners were taktai. Tlu> Petrograd reports 
staf(? that on A[)ril 21 our Allies capt lin'd a, 
jiosition of the Austrian trenches on I height 
1,002, and that during tla' following night the 
Austrians attacked along the entin* fr«>nt from 
Lulaiia beyond Rukowii'c, luit faih'd, suffering 
consid(‘rablo lossi's. 'That is tla* la-it. didaili'd 
information which we get of lighting in that 
region befon* th<^ (lennanic ad\anc<‘ from the 
W(‘st compi'lled our Allios to rcliiajuish tlu'ir 
])Ositiuns in the* Carpathian \h)untains. 

On April 0 th»' Russians had capturi'd, 
south of \’ola Mii’liova, Height 000, calh'd the 
W'ysoki Cron (High Mountain). ♦ On April II 
a.iid 12 flirt h('r progrc'ss was made in the 
mountains northeast of the xillagi^ of 'Tele- 
povci*. 'Pile advance was carrii'd out in the 
entin^ s(‘ctor, pi'oceeding from north-west to 
south-east. “In tlu' Car[)at hians,” ‘says t lu' 
Russian olficial (‘onnninu<fN(l of April Hi, 

‘‘ our troop.s noiselessly approa< lu'd the eiu'iny s 
barbed-wire (‘iitangli iueiits between the villages 
of Telepovce and Zuc'lla, broke through, and 
after a brief bayonet ('ncounli r, gained posses- 
sion of two heights, taking numerous prisoners.” 

On the same ilay our Allies cajiturcd the 
villjigc of Nagy P«»l('na t t'ast ol /uella. 'I’he 
Austrians delivered lounter at t acks,' and the 
fighting in that ri'gioii continued almost 
without interruption during tho niext few 
days. A later disjiatch from Pidrograd states 
that the ca[)lures made' during the night 
operations di'scribed above includi'd 24 
olVicers, 1,110 men and three machine guns. 
KspiM’ially vigorous attacks were di'livered by 
the Austrians against the lu'ights south of 
Telepovce on April IS, but by a eounter-at t ack 
the Russians compelled thi'in to evacuate 
the aiiproaches to thi'ir positions and captured 
an Austrian battalion, which surnaulered cm 
hJor.'' During the next few days our Allies 
continue their advance to th(‘ south-east of 
Polena, in the direct ion of the I zsok liiu', but 
the fighting loses generally in inttaisity. The 
Russian official rornmiiniqves for April 20 21 
report no fighting in the Carpathians, exci^pt 
Austrian attacks north-west of Runyina. 4'he 

• “(Iron” for nioanluin, is inallicr Polish nor Knllio- 
nian ; it is derived from the Czecli word “ hron,” 
wfach tfio (hvlicifiti mountaincors fnivo liilo-n frf)m the 
Slovaks. rinao is a eunsidcrahle iiainbcr of heights 
in the Carpal hian'< called (jron. 

t ” Nagy 1‘olena” is another example of a mistaken 
HHsiinilatioii of iniinunderHtotMl wordH. “ Naga Polena” 
moans in 81av langnagOM a “bare clearance ” ; ” nagy ” 
in Magyar means great or big. 
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vlafla, from Cliakwtil in the Jhehini district of 
the Fiuijtib, won the Viotorin Cross. He was 
the first Indian to gain that distinction. Ho 
belonged to the 120th Duke of Connaught’s 
Own Ha1ue}n.s, on<? of the two regiments of the 
Kerozfjpur Brigade (tho other was the 57th» 
the well-known Wilde’s Rifles) which had Iwicn 
sent by fiHr John French to the support of tl e 
Cavalry Corps. He was in the machine-gun 
section. The British oflicer, Captain R. F. Dill, 
in command of it, had been badly wounded, 
but, under Colour-Havaldar Ghulam Maluimad, 
it kept on firing. Finally a column of tho Ger- 
mans, regardless of loss, rushed the gun and 
the entire detachment was bayoneted except 
Khudodad Khan, who, although severely 
injured, managed to escape. He did not iiuit 
the gun till ho hod rendered it useless. 

At 1.30 p.m. the .3rd Cavalry Brigade, over- 
borne by the weight of men and guns, w'as forced 
back. Allenby was obliged to weaken tho 1st 
Cavalry Division defending the all-important 
line from the Wood of Ploegstoort to Messines 
by withdrawing from it tho 2nd Cavalry Brigacio 
less one regiment. It was placed at a point 
between Oostaverno and St.' Eloi on tho 
Warneton-St. Eloi-Ypres road in support of the 
2nd Cavalry Division. As a heavy infantiy 
column wtts advancing on Messines, and tho two 
Indian battalions with Allenby wore now very 
exhausted. Sir John French directed General 
Shaw with four battalions of the TI. Corps to 
cross from the south to the north bank of tho 
Lys and proceed with the London Scottish to 
Neuve Eglise, south-west of Wulverghom. 
From Neuve Eglise thrao reinforcements might 
also be sent to defend the banks of the Douve 
or the Wood of Floegsteert. That evening the 
lino of tho 1 Ith Infantry Brigade (III. Corps) 


near St. Yves, at the north-eastern edge of the^ 
Floegsteert Wood, was actually bibken, but 
fortunately Major Frowso with the Somcn^t 
Light Infantry by a counter-attack restored the 
situation. 

On the night of the 30th a strong Gorman 
attack on Messines was beaten off. At one 
point, indeed, they succeeded by sheer force of 
numbers in penetrating tho line, but a lively 
coimtcr-attack with the bayonet drove them 
headlong back. • 

Tho enemy advancing up the canal luu.1 
reached a point loss than three miles from 
Ypres, and was prepaijng to attack tho end 
of the Mont-des-Cats ridge at Messines and 
Wytschaete, turn the ridge on the south by 
tho Floegsteert Wood and tho Neuve Eglise 
St. Yves ridge, which would afford a position 
or screen for his artillery, whence it could shell 
Messines and tho high ground to the west of it. 
The main rood connecting Ypres with Armen - 
tieres, whore w^as the centre of the III. Corps, 
passes through Messines. 1’he Germans harl 
already gained the edge of the lost lino of 
trenches holding together tho Allied forceps 
from tho sea to La Bass^e. The fire of their 
artillery c^o nearer and nearer. 3’he night 
before a shell from a Gemian battery had fallen 
into Ypres itself. During the evening of the 
30th more shells descended on the city. Ono 
ripped to shreds the interior of a motor-car 
and mangled the chauffeur, who was sleeping 
inside it, another fell among French troops 
resting in a building, and killed and wounded 
many of them. 

Tho attack from the south and south-east 
had, therefore, fulfilled the Kaiser’s expecta- 
tions. Tho Germans on the Zandvoorde ridge 
in front of the Klein Zillebeke ridge threatened 
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THE GERMANS IN GALICIA. 

Officers surveyinit the results of a bombardment after the German troops had passed through a village 

in Galicia. 


dispatcli of April 2.‘{ states that “ nothing of 
great eonsoquence happened during the day, 
and the position remains unchanged.’* The 
rommimiquc of April 25 reports that artillery 
and rifle fire of varying intensity alternates at 
some points with minor outpost engagements.” 
I n fact, the groat Carpathian battle had come 
to an end about April 10. “From April 5 — 
that is 18 days after the beginning of our 
offensive says the dispatch from the Russian 
ITeadquartors, published on April 18, 
wliich gives a renime of the entire battle, 
“ the valour of our troops enabled us to accom- 
idish the task that had been set, and wo 
captured the principal chain of the Carpathians 
on the front Regetow-Volosato, 110 versts 
(about 70 miles) long. Tlie figliting latterly 
VV71S in the nature of actions in detail with the 
object of (‘onsolidating the successes wo had 
won. 

“ To sum up, on the whole Carpathian front 
between March 19 and April 12 the enemy, 
having suffered enormous losses, left in our 
hands in prisoners only at leixst 70,000 men, 
including about 900 officers. Further, wo 
captured more than .‘10 guns and 200 machine- 
guns.” 

As u e have stated above, comparatively little 
fighting took place during the early spring to 
t he east of the Czsok. During the week between 
March 20-27, the customary Gorman attacks 
were continued round Koziowa and Rozanka. 
They ceased on March 27, for the first time since 


they had begun early in February. “The 
abandonment of the German attacks,” says the 
Russian official co7nmuniqn6 of April 7, “ is a 
recognition on tlieir part of the uselessness of 
the enormous sacrifices which they have madc^” 
Their previous sacrifices had certainly been 
useless, but the attempt at forcing their way 
to the north through the Orawa valley, was 
by no moans abandoned ; on April 8 a new 
German attack was delivered against the 
Zwinin heights. This time the attack seems to 
have been directed from the flank, from Roso- 
chaez, about seven miles north-west of Koziow a ; 
simultaneously another advance was opened 
from Rozanka, about 14 miles south-east of 
Koziowa. On April 9 the centre itself was 
attacked and Hill 992 was taken. For months 
it had been the goal of all German endeavours ; 
their joy knew no bounds. Kvery soldier wdio 
took part in this final attack against Hill 992 
got the Iron Cross. 

Rut the possession of this height did not 
benefit them to any marked extent. ” Koziow a 
and the adjoining positions,” says the Petrograd 
communique of April 9, “remain in our hands.” 
Holding the precious Hill 992, the (fennans felt 
bound in honour to enlarge their conquests ; this 
led merely to further sacrifices. On April 18 
they attempted an attack against the village 
of Goloveczko, but were repulsed. On April 19 
they attempted from the direction of Hill 992 
an attack against the adjoining heights which 
dominate the village of Orawezyk. At first 
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A PROTECTED MOTOR CROSSING A RIVER. 


the right flank and rear of Sir Douglas Haig's 
position. When tho British coiumander hoard 
of the retreat of Byng’s Division he had 
ordered tliat the line from Ohcluvolt to tho 
('omincs-Ypros Canal should be held at all 
costs. Tho 2nd Brigade .was placed in roar of 
it, one battalion being posted in tho woods a 
mile south of Hooge as a reserve. At night 
General d'Urbal sent three battalions and a 
Cavalry Brigade of the French 9th Corjis to 
the neighbourhood of Klein Zillebeke. Orders 
were issued,” says Sir John French, “ for every 
effort to be made to secure tho line then held 
and, when this had been thoroughly done, to 
resume the offensive.” 

From Zandvoorde through Gheluvelt to 
Zonneboke there had been no intcrmittence in 
the struggle. The 1st Battalion of tho Iloyal 
Welsh Fusiliers, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. O. S. Cadogan, between Zandvoorde 
and Gheluvelt, had lost two-thirds of its 
effectives, but two attacks on other ports of 
the trendies of the I. Corps were brought up 
by the entanglements in front of tlie trenches 
and by the infantry fire of the troops stationed 
in them. The B^rench from Zonnebeke to the 
Yperlee Gand west of Bixsohoote fought all 
day with varying fortune, and by nightfall 
they had recovered Bizsehoote and pushed 
towards Passehendaele. Th^ aleo crossed the 


Ypcrlco Canal and moved towards tho western 
border of tho Forest of Ilouthulst. 

On the Ysor tho Gonnans, however, captured 
Bamscappello and were in places beyond tho 
railway embankment. Fumes os well os Ypres 
seemed within the Kaiser’s reach. 

South of tho Lys tho enemy heavily bom- 
barded tho III. Corps, and so many shells fell 
in the ArmentuTfw region that the telephono 
wires wore frequently cut. 'fhero was a re- 
newal, too, of the efforts of tho enemy against 
tho Indian h^xpeditionury Corps and tho 
supporting detochmont of tho II. Corps. 
Beyond Bassoo tho Army of General do 
Maud’huy advanced on Vormelles, south-west 
of La BasB6e, while General do C4U»telnan*s 
forces stormed Quosnoy-en-Santerro between 
tho Somme and the Oise. 

Saturday, October 31, will be for over memor- 
able in tho annals of the British Army and 
Empire. It was, perhaps, the most critical of 
all the days of tho Battle of Flanders. Under 
the murky groy sky tho Germans on the Ys(t 
and round Ypres made an extraordinary effort 
to end to their advantage tho frightful 
struggle which had been going on for over a 
fortuic^t. 

On the left wing the morning was signalized 
by our victory of Ramsoappelle described in 
Chapter LXIII., p. 480. The French and Bel- 
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successful, they were dislodged on the same 
night by a Russian counter-attack. 'J'he 
fighting in this district, on a narrou’ front, 
over ground which had been held and organi/.ed 
for many months past, when*, in addition, no 
strategic turning movements were [)ossihle, 
asamned more and more (he eharactia- of a 
siego. To take but one exaiu|)le : one Petro- 
grad coinnuinique of that period contains the 
following description ; “ On the East Kozanka 
range we exploded on Sunday (April IS) a mine 
under a German trench. This was imme- 
diately followed by a bayonet attack by our 


infantry, win. carri.-d the |>«)siti(.n. \V(‘ cap- 

tured a}>out a humlnHl Germans, four machine- 
guns, and oik* trench mortar.” 

i Ik* ultimate < nd nt all that lighting was in 
reality to Ik* determined far aw ay, in the west, 
in tin* region bet w .‘en 'ruehow and Gorlicc. Ry 
April the battle has subsidt'd along tlu' 
entire ( arpathian range, d'he warm wt*ather 
has reaclu'd tlu* mountains, t Ik* snow is mi'lling. 
tlw^ streams are swelling, the r(»ads Ix'come 
impassable. IMeantiuK* the signs of an aj)- 
t»roaching storm multijily in the wi'st. Spring 
has advanced in the |)lains and foot-hills, and 





WATCHING A BATTLE. 

A Russian Commander watches a battle from outside his subterranean quarters. The Cossack fon left) 

is waiting for the officer’s instructions. 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR (IN BACKGROUND) AND CIVILIANS UNDER 

AUSTRIAN GUARD. 


operations can bo rosuined in VVostern Galicia. 
On April 20 the first Gorman attack undertaken 
by more oonsidcrabfo forces is delivered in the 
direction of Gorlice. The concentration of the 
Germanic forces in the Cracow region becomes 
public knowledge. The military critic of the 
Novoic Vrernia discusses, under date of Aj)ril 23, 
the appearance of new (lerman armies round 
Cracow, (’ertain movements in the Dunajec 
region lend credence to the rumours of the 
transfer of several corps from Poland and a 
large body of Hungarian cavalry, in addition 
to reinforcements from the West. “ Evidently, ’ 
says he, “ the Germans . . . are beginning 
seriously to assemble in the region of 
Cracow.” 

As has been previously pointed out, the 
extreme south-eastern corner of Galicia — t.e., 
the district round Kolornea, and the Bukovina 
constituted during the early s})ring a .separate 
theatre of war. Within that theatre wo 
can distinguish thri*e distinct sectors. The 
line from Nadvorna to Niezwiska (on the 
Dniester), running from south-west to north- 
east, formed the western front of the Priith 
district. Heavy floods were rendering im- 
possible any operations in the numerous 
shallow river valleys whi(th traverse that 
region. We hear only now' and then of some 
ilcsultory fighting along the higher ground 
between Tliunacz and Ottynia. 

The central sector of the Pruth district 
extended along the Dnie.ster from Niezwiska to 


the big loop of the river round Uscie Bisku|)ie.* 
Tho belt of the Dniester formed, on the w hok*, 
an effective liarrier between the opposing 
armies. Between Nii'zwiska and the Russian 
frontier the river attains a breadth varying 
from 240 to 300 yards, and an avtTage depth, 
mid-stream, of about 0 to 8 ft. It cuts* its 
w'inding path through a narrow' (;anon, with 
banks from 150 to 300 ft. high ; the farther 
we go to the east, tho deep(?r becomes the 
canon. The coiu*se of the river is exceedingly 
complicated. Niezwiska itself lies at the head 
of one of its huge loojis ; taken all round, the 
loop is no less than 20 miles long, although 
its neck is not more tlian one mile wide.f 
Tho numerous tributaries wliich the Dniester 
receives from the north flow within a belt of 
about 15 to 20 miles from their junctions 
with the Dniester, through similar canons. 
Outside the canons the country is a complete 
plain ; these are t he steppes of ancient Tauris, 
the region of the famous ” black soil,” one of 
the most fertile soils in tho w'orld. The land 
out on the plain is too valuable to be given up 
to forest ; tho sides of the canons, even where 

* “ Uscio ” is a very froijuont plaue-namo in Poland 
and the Ukraina. It is a corruption of the word 
“ l^jscio,” which moans “ the mouth of tho river, the 
estuary.” The second word means ” of the bishop ” ; 
thus the whole name is ” tho Bishop’s Estuary.” The 
village belonged down to the end of the cightoenth 
century to the Bishops of Kamieniec Podolski in Rus.sian 
I’odolia. 

t All that is said hero about tho caiion of the Dniester 
applies only to its course below Nizniow ; west of 
Nizniow there are no cahons. 
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^ians by a magnificent charge expelled the « 
(lennaiiM from the Dixmude-Nieuport railwa;^ . 
embankment, recovered Ramscappelle and 
drove the broken, flying enemy into the 
flooded area between the railway and the Yser. 
Henceforward to the end of the Battle r)f 
blunders the operations on the lower Ysar 
eoasisted only of half-lieorted engagements 
roimd Nieuport and Dixmude, and the battle 
of the Yser becomes definitely merged in th^ 
more serious lighting known as the battle of 
Ypres. 

South of Dixmude, between Luyghein and 
Pesschendaole, the French continued their 
ofTonsivo of the day before, and by evening 
they were approaching the Forest of Houthulst 
and were around Foelcappelle. 

JhYom the sea to Zonnebeke the day had gone 
very favourably for the Allies. Their extreme 
left on the Yser was at last safe and it seemed 
possible that the powerful French offensive 
south of Dixmude might end in the reoccupation 
of Uoulers. But, while these movements wore 
in progress, tho Kaiser made a most violent 
effort to crumple up the British line in the 
trenches between Zonnebeke across the Comines- 
Ypres Canal to the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats, 
and to take Ypres, which put a somewhat 
different complexion on the contest. 

Siiy Douglas B[aig had disposed his 2nd 
Division from Zonnebeke through Reutel to 
Gheluvelt. Behind its centre was a mass of 
woods — ^the Polygono do Zonnebcke—sonie 
2,000 yards long west to east by 1,000 yards 
wide north to SQUth. A wood 600 yards west to 
east by 1,000 yards north to south extended 
the Polygono de Zonnebeke southwards almost 
to Gheluvelt. 

The 1st Division (General Lomax’s) held 
Gheluvelt and the Menin-Ypres road. South- 
west of the 1st Division was what remained of 
the 7th Division (General Capper’s) defending 
the long, narrow wood, 3,000 yards north to 
south from Veldhoek, which is west of Gheluvrit, 
to the neighbourhood of Zandvoorde. Bdiind 
the Veldhoek end other woods on both sides of 
the Menin-Ypres road stretched back to Hooge, 
which is about two miles east of Ypres. From 
the southern end of the woods the country to 
Ypres was wooded as far back west as the 
neighbourhood of the village of Zillebeke, 
which is a little nearer to Ypres than 
Hooge. South and west of Klein ZiUebeke, 
which is on the road from Z fUebdes to 
Zcoidvoorde, were woods to the north of the 
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tliey are not very steep, are not tit for eulti- 
vati<>n ; no fertile soil eovtTs them, lieavy 
rains and the waters from the melting snows 
in spring eut deep furrows into th(‘ir surface 
sharg edges protriuk‘ from the diffei'ent g('o- 
logieal layers of stone and roek. This is the 
proper area for forests; the forest, in turn, to 
some extent, secures the slopes from (‘rosion. 
Anyone acquainted with forestry knows the ad- 
vantages derived from having forest in a com 
pact mass ; anyone acquainted with the |)eople 
inhabiting the land on the I)ni(‘ster knf)ws tlH‘ 
special disadvantages of scat t (‘red fon'stv. 
sitiiated perhaps in the proximity of village's.* 
Anyh()w, by a natural ]jrocess of de\elopment 
most of the forests of the Dni('ster region art' 
grouped tejgether round the canons of th(‘ rivi'r 
and of its tributarie-i. The river, the canon and 
the forests form together what we ha\(‘ pn'- 
viously called the strategical “ dead belt of t lu? 
Dniester.” But then we must warn th(‘ivader 
ju!n}.)ing at liasty eonclusiems. 'riie b(‘lt of 
the Dniester forms an obstacle' to o|)('ralions 
on a big scale, not to the crossing by small 
bodies. Such crossings can l)e easily undt'r* 

• ♦If the! peasant of the Dnievstor region st<'eelH other 
things occasional ly, ho steals wood on principle', 'this 
i.s not inemnt to be a joke ; it is a fact. It is based on 
the primitive philosophy of “ the right to the product 
of labour.” 'I’ho sheaves of corn stand in summer 
unguarded in the wiih', (»pen fiokls, and yet ihcfe 
from ttu! fields liardly ever oesMirs ; flee corn is the 
proileict of another rnan’s labour. “ IhU air, water, 
and wood, Ood has made for all men ulilv<*.” says the 
peaslint. I’he dcmatid for coinmnmil “ f<u'csts and 
mcaflowH ” {ILsy i poitovysko) is Jhe Iw'art-felt cry ol all 
agrarian movements in those districts; when serblom 
was abolished in 1848 hardly aeiy f)r(nision for the 
peasants was made in that dircetion. 


taken in boat.*^ where' the hemds of the rive'r, 
the high Ininks of the' etinon. and the' surround- 
ing fort'sts liide the' de'tachme'nt frotn the! sight 
of the e‘ne:ny ; (he're is luirelly ti rive'r in Kuropc 
more' ditlie'iiU to guard tlwm the Dni(>st(>r. 
Xor are tlu're' numy rivers o\’('r which bridge's 
etm he built with gretvter ejise, iu spile' tmel in 
fjiee of t he' e'lie'my. Tttke' I he! follow ing e!X»imple, 
which illustrates ti ease' tlmt aetimlly hap- 
p.'iie'd in Mtireh. W'e are! standing in front 
of loop of the shape of the (Ire'e'k h'tter U. 
\\ 1' are* holding the* outer side* tmel w ish to 
cross (he* river into the inside of the' looj). 
'J’he inside* is usually lowe'r grouiul tlmn the* 
outside', fetr it is ntitiirally se>fter setil, oti whie-h 
rains tmd stre'ams ha\e, tlie're'fore*, le*ft eh'e'pe'r 
marks than etn llie! harele'r stnitti ; the ground 
of the* etpposile* htink is evielc'iitly hareie*r anei 
stremge'i*, as it has offe're'd effective* re-sist tvne*e! 
te) the rive'r tmd feu’ce'el it inwtirels, towtireis thee 
setftcr strata. If wc wish tej hiiilel ti, bridge* at 
the he*ad of the he'nd we' lui\'e nu'rely to ])ost 
artilli'ry in a position from which it/ can swee'p 
the narrow' ne'ck of the* loop, tmd tlb'ii our 
(Mgine'e'rs can carry on the'ir work at the (.tthe'i* 
end under cover of the high hanks, undisturla'd 
by the e'ue'my. It is hard to imagine more! 
intofe'sting ground for I he* taclicitui tjum that 
whicli he* finds in the* valle'y of the* Drne'ste'r. 
It is ground ov<*r which the* ho.irt. of a Ke'd 
Indiaii warrior ejr of a Pathfinder might re'joiee. 
Ihit a big army coeild not eice'e'pt battle with 
such ground in its rear. A re'verse' might too 
e'asily e-hange* into elisastrr. Small (*ngage*me‘nl s 
we'iv iueessanlly femght in this re'gion e've'r 
since* it he'eame*. towards the e'ud of hi'hruary, 
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GURKHAS TO THE FRONT I 


canal.* Went of the line Verbranden Molen- 
Zillebekc-Hooge it was open country rigiit up 
to the old dismantled ramparts of Ypres. 

The 22nd Infantry Ilrigade (General Law- 
ford’s) was on tho right of the 7th Division^ and 
to its right was General Bulfin's Brigade (the 
2nd), with a battalion posted in the Ifooge 
Woods. The Klein Zillebeke trenches as far as 
the north bonk of the canal were held by Lord 
Cavan with the 4th Infantry Brigade and by 
General Mousey with three IbYench battalions 
and a Cavalry Brigade. f At 8 a.m., Byng, with 
the 3rd Cavalry Division, was sent to tho vicinity 
of Hooge to form a mobile res<;rve for the 
I. Corps. Shortly after 9 a.m. Alleiiby infonned 
Byng, whose transport hod been heavily 
shelled while passing through Zillebeke, that 
tho Cavalry Corps west of the canal was being 
violently attacked, and Byng at once sent oft 
the 7 th Cavalry Brigade to liis assistance. This 
reduced the available reserve for tho I. Corps 
to the 0th Cavalry Brigade only. 

Thus the five or six miles of trenches from 
Zonnebdee to the canal were protected only by 
three sorely tried and depleted Britisli Divisions, 

* Tho woods were mostly Spanish chestnuts, beeches, 
and Austrian jdnos. 

t It will be rainombocod (see ante, vol. I., p. 440) that 
the Snd Division oonslstod of tho 4th, 5th and 0th 
Brigades. 


three battalions of Fii'iich infantry, two brigad(*s 
of Cavalry, and an artillery very inferior in 
number to that of tho Germans. 

Silicic the less i>f tho Zaiidvoonie ridge and 
tho Chateau de Hollebeku on tho preceding day 
liiul exposed Gheluvelt to an attack from tho 
south as well as from tho east. General Moussy 
advanced curly in the morning with the French 
troopi^ along tho cast bank of the Ypres- 
Coinines Ciuial to rceo\'C!r the Chateau and the 
lost trenches on tho Zandvoorde ridge. The 
Germans, however, were in such force that 
Moussy was soon reduced to tho dofonsive. 

ileassured as to his left wing. General von 
Deiinling, tho Gorman C-ommandor entrustttd 
with tho att»u;k on Haig's Corps, sent column 
idter colmnn against Gheluvelt. Each attfu^k 
was prei^ared by a hailstorm of liigh-explosive 
and shrapnel shells. At tho same time to 
prevent Sir Douglas reinforcing the 2nd Welsh 
Hcgiment in Gheluvelt, the trenches north and 
south of them were battered with shells and 
chargf^d by infantry. All through tho morning 
attack and counter-attack succeeded one 
another in rapid successiun. Von Dcuinling nu- 
placing tho defeats columns by masses of frcsli 
troops, whereas Haig had to use over and over 
again the sonio units. Gheluvelt beoame a heap 
of blazing ruins. The British trenohes, searched 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE CARPATHIANS. 
An advance party. 


tho bordor-land between the Austrian and the 
Russian forces ; both tho Cossacks, who are 
accustomed to similar ground from their 
homes in the steppes of Southern Russia (the 
Dniester region is, in fact, only the farthest 
western end of the Ukrainian country), and 
the Austrian “ flying column,” under Colonel 
Count von Bissingen, achieved first-rate tactical 
feats in that region. But no big armies crossed 
the Dniester east of Niezwiska, in either 
direction. 

We pass to tho third — the eastern -sector 
of the Pruth region. It stretched along a 
line between the Dniester and the Pruth. at 
right-angles to both these rivers. Its position 
varied at different periods, it moved to 
and fro. Most frequently it stood along the 
Austro -Russian frontier ; but sometimes it 
advanced further to the west, and ran from 
a point close to Czernowitz across tho heights 
of the Berdo Horodyszcze to the forests 
round the Dniester ; at other times it was 
pressed back by the Austrians on to Russian 
ground. This varied according as either 
General Kitchenko, the Russian commander, 
or Colonel Papp, his Austrian opponent, tried 
some new and successful strategic experi- 
ment. It would, however, be a mistake to 
attach any considerable importance to the 
fighting wliich took place in this sector in the 
course of March and April. 

During the night of February 1&-20, the 


Austrian troops entered the town of Czctiio- 
witz, tho Russians having previously withdrawn 
to the northern bank of the river Pruth, on 
to the heights above Old Zuezka. South-east 
of Czernowitz, on tho southern bank of the 
Pruth, lies, on a height of about 600 ft., tho 
suburb of Ludihorecza. It is there that are 
situated the waterworks of Czernowitz. On 
March 16 our Allies assumed the offensive ; 
containing the main forces of the enemy in 
front of Czernowitz, they crossed the river 
opposite Ludihorecza and occupied the heights 
with tho waterworks, thus gaining an important 
point (Tappui to the south of the river. Their 
main line ran at that time along tho northern 
bank of the Pruth from Novosielica on the 
Russian side of the frontier, by Bbjan and 
Mahala to Old Zuezka. From there it turned^ 
to the north-east, to Sadagora, the seat of a 
famous dynasty of miracle-working rabbis,, 
tho Mecca of thousands of pious Chassidim.* 
Sadagora lies at the foot of the range of Berdo* 
Horodyszcze (about 1,700 ft. high) ; near its 
ridge extended tho western front of the Russiari' 
position. In the north, on the Dniester line, 
the Russians were holding about this time 
also the southern bridge-head of the bridge at 
Zaleszczyki, the only one spanning the Dniester 
between Nizniow and the Russian frontier. 

* The Chassidim are a fanatic Jewish sect, especially 
strong in southern Russia. The novel “The Master 
of the Name,** in ZangwiH’s * Dreamers of the Ghetto,*** 
deals with the life of its founder. 
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FRBNCH SUCCOUR FOR BRAVE ALLIES. 

Mfinca take e ^un eeron the Ypree Canal to help the Belgians. 
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The Russian hold on the immediate surround- 
ings of Czemowitz was rendering the position 
of the Austrians in the town extremely pre- 
carious. By day and by night pressed labourers 
wore compelled to dig trenches round the 
town, lihder Russian fire, for the defence of 
tluar Austrian defenders. (3n March 21, 
liaving received reinforcements, the Austrians 
proceeded to attack the Russian positions 
between Old Zuczka and Sadagora, and on 
tlie following day our Allies evacuated the 
latter town, after having held it for about 
seven months. The Russians were giving 
ground in the south, but W'ere at tlie same time 
trying to advance in the north, from the 
direction of Czerniaw'ka, in an attempt at 
outflanking the Austrian troops. Tlie battle 
lasted several days, the severest fighting 
raging betw'een Czemowitz and the slopes 
north of Rarancze. OutnuinbenHl by th(‘ 
enemy, the Russians withdrew on March 27 2S 
towards Bojan, and on April 10 evacuated 
also that town, to return to it only four days 
later. 

Whilst our Allies were retreating on Hojan, 
on March 2 two divisions of Austrian cavalry,' 
supjjprted by a considerable force of infantry, 
attempted a raid into Russian Rodolia, in the 
direction of Chociin, near the Bessaraliian 
frontier. , This raid was widely heralded by 
the Germans with a view to impressing and 
cowing Rumanian public opinion, but two 


days later the Austrian forces w'cre in full 
retreat towards the frontier. On March 30 
several battalions belonging to tho 42 Hungarian 
Honv6d Division weri^ surrounded by tho 
Itussians near Szylowce (on Russian territory, 
about a mile east of th('» frontier), losing many 
dead and w ounded and about 1,500 in prisom rs. 
By Ajiril 2 no Austro- Himgarian troopis were 
l(‘ft on Kussian soil. 

Some inten'sting fighting was ^)rocei'tliiig 
about the same time in the canon of the 
Dniester, round Zaleszczyki. Zaleszczyki. li e 
chief town of a Galician rural district, with a 
population of more than 76,000, lies irj a loop 
of the Dniest(>r, on a gentle sIo^m^ d(‘se(‘uding 
from the high plateau toward the river; llu^ 
depth of the canon ai)proaches at that point 
300 ft. It is a station on the branch railway 
connecting tho important railway junction 
of Czortkow with Luzany ori the Kolomea- 
(^zernowitz line. It is one of the most pic- 
tures(iue towns in Galicia. Built on terraces 
of red sand-stone, which form tho kdt bank 
of the canon, it enjoys an almost southern 
climate. ' 'I'he whole slope, looking towards 
the south, is (‘x posed to tho sun, and the sand- 
stone acts as a reservoir of heat. Spring 
starts jiere earliiu’ than out on the plateau ; 
the sumiiHT nights are intolerably hot and 
close. Grapes and apricots ripcai on tho 
terraces; thecoUl nort h w inds, wdiich blow across 
the open fields of the plateau, never touch 
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• from end to end by howitzer fire, fell in and 
juried many of the men dcfoiicling them. 
Shells were directed on every point behind the 
Allies' lino os far back as Hooge tmd Zillcheke 
wherever the German oeropiant^ signalled the 
presence of supporting troops. Thicker and 
flicker in front of the trenches bcH:ame the 
carpet of grey<clad Gorman dead and wounded, 
mown down by riflo or machine gun fire. Over 
it advanced time after time fresh Gcriuan 
masses, only • to be crushed in their turn 
by the sU^ady fire of the unflinching British. 
The ground in front became a mere shambUiS 
piled up with the dying or dead. 

The Allies recognized the issue at slake. If 
the I. Corps gave way the hank and rear of 
their gallant French comrades tigliliiig between 
Zomiebeke and Bixsehoote would he exposed. 
On their right the thunder of the German guns 
and the incessant crackle of their muskotr}' 
told Haig's and Moussy's men that the Kaiser's 
infantry was gradually closing on Ypros west 
of the canal. 

Maddened by the resistance they mot with 
from plainly inferior luimbors, and eager to add 
to the laurels which their fathers hod gained in 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Bavarians pressed 
onward. What Kluck’s troops hod failed to do 
at Mons and Lo Cateau they would ae(*omplish ; 
to the Bavarians should belong the lionoiu: of 
being the first troops to rout the world-renoA^ ned 
British infantry ! 

Indeed for a time it seemed as if the Bavarians, 
their Crown Prince, and the Kaiser .were to have 
their way, and that, borne down by numbers, 
devastated by superior fire, the* I. Corps would 
literally be blown away. Tho 2nd Welsh 
Regiment, after performing prodigies of valour 
round Gheluvelt, fell back. The Queen's Own 
(Ist Royal West Surrey Regiment), on their 
right, were surrounded on both flanks and raked 
by machine guns. Yet few retreated, and nor o 
surrendered ; the majority died fighting at their 
posts. Tho 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers of tho 
2l8t Brigade, part of the 7th Infantry Division 
holding trenches south of the Queen's Own, 
were cut off, surrounded, and almost anni- 
hilated. At 1.30 p.m. a violent attack was 
made on General Lawford’s Brigade, on tho 
right of the 7th Infantry Division, and the 
headquarters of the Ist and 2nd Divisions were 
disooverod and shelled by the Germans. 
General ; (ftfimmsnding the 1st Division) 

was wounded, and hiis place taken by General 
The commander of tho 2nd Division 


received a severe euiitusion and was uncon- 
scious. Six Staff oflicers of the two Divisions 
were killed on the spot. It was, indeed, a 
soldiers* battle, and one which was only pre- 
vented from becoming a disaster by the superb 
fighting qualities of our men. 

On the road near the (Jhateau de Hooge was 
Sir Douglas Haig. In the woods before him 
where tho battle raged it was impossible to see 
what was happening. About 2 p.m. Sir John 
French joinod him. Tho tw*o leaders paced up 
and down anxiously awaiting news. Suddenly 
a horseman appeared in the distance galloping 
up tho rood at full speed. Perceiving Sir John 
and Sir Douglas, he drew up, dismounted, imd 
told them that Gheluvelt was taken. A few 
minutes later, at 2.30 p.m.. General l^omox 
reported that the 1st Division was n^treatiiig, 
puTHued by the enemy. 

“It was,*’ OK Sir John French says, “the 
most critical moment in tho whole of this great 
battle.” The 1st Division was collapsing ; the 
loft of the 7th Division was beaten ; Lawford’s 
Brigmie (the 22nd) on its right was falling biusk ; 
BulOn's Brigade (the 2nd), imperilled by Law- 
ford's retirement, was also compelled to give 
way. 

It seemed impossible that the Oght could 
Im* re-established. On tho roads behind the 
Germj^in lines, our aeronauts reported, long lines 
of auto- omnibuses were waiting to irimsport 
tho GcTinan reinforcements lo any point of 
the battlefield. 'Flie news of the defeat of the 
I. Corps would bo communicated to the German 
Staff and overwhelming forces at once directed 
west of tho canal to break through the Cavalry 
Corps and the two Indian regiments, to storm 
t.he ridge of tho Mont-des-Cais and to out the 
retreat of tho Alliea through Ypres on I'oper- 
in^he. The victory of Ramscappelle that 
morning was rendf?red nugatory, and the Allied 
Army w'oiild be fortunate if it could manage 
to draw off safely. 

Dirciitions were sent to withdraw tho artil- 
lery through Ypros, whence the panic-stricken 
inhabitants wore flying bock to Poperingho.* To 
cover tho retreat of the French to tho left of 
Zonnobeko, tho I. Coqus received orders from 
Sir Douglas Haig to hold tho lino at all costs 
from Frezonberg through Klein Zil1ebekc» to 
the Comines-Ypres Canal. 

* 3 p.m. "All tho tout'll were leaving for roperinghe as 
the guns were coming through from tho front. ... To our 
suipriec, half an hour later, we caw all the guns returning 
and going out towards Gheluvelt again.** — Mr. Under- 
wood. 
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Scarcely had thefle orders been sent off than 
they had to bo countorinanded. For. as at 
Albuera, the Hritish infantry of their own 
initiative had refused to know when they were 
beaten, and Moiissy’s troops, like the Young 
Guard at Planccnoit, Watorloo, had thrust 
back the Gen nan uiossoa. 

Tlio Isl^ Division had rallied in the woods 
west of Ghcluveit. The German advanceMiip 
the road was broiiglit to a full stop, and the 
Division, supported by Byng’s 6th Cavalry 
Brigade, moved back along the rood towards 
Vcldhoek. To the south, though the 22iid 
Infantry Brigade (General Lawford'a) had 
retired, GeiuTiil Capper restored the combat 
by bringing up his rcsorves, and the trenches 
on the right of the 7th Division were held. 

Meanwhile the left of the Ist Division and 
the right of the 2nd Division to its north had 
simultaneously organized a counter-attack. 
The 2nd Worcestorshire Regiment (5th Infantry 
Brigade, 2nd Division), coiiinianded by Major 
E. B. Hankey and supported by the 42nd 
Brigade of Royal Field Artillery, charged with 
the bayonet and i^arried in tlie most gallant 



inamier the village of Gheluvelt and the groiincSi 
of its Cliatoaii. The charge was modb under ij, 
very heavy fire of guns, and will rank among tlje 
finest over carried out by our infantry. “ If 
any one unit,” says Sir John French, ” can be 
singled out for special praise it is the Wor- 
cosWrs. ... I have made repeated inquiries 
as to what oilicor was responsible for the con- 
duct of this counter-stroke, and have invariably 
received the reply that it was the Worcester- 
shire Regiment who carried ou,t this attack.” 
Once more this grand old regiment had sliowii 
what discipline, esprit de corps, and the perfect 
self-confidence engendered by it, were capable of. 

The recapture of Gheluvelt was followed by 
an advance of the left of the 7tli Division 
almost to its original line, and connexion 
between the 7th and 1st Divisions was thus 
re-established. Two regiments of the 6th 
Cavalry Brigade were sent into the woods 
south-east of Hooge to clear out the Germans 
who had penetrated there, and to close the 
gap in the lino between the 7th Division and 
Bulfin's Brigade (the 2nd). Partly mounted 
and partly dismounted, they advanced* with 
an irresistible dash, and surprised and drove off 
the enemy, of whom they killed and w ounded 
large numbers. 

About 5 p.m. Moussy’s Cai'slry Brigade w as 
moved to Hooge and a dismoimtod detach- 
ment was sent to aid our 6th Cavalry Brigade 
in clearing the woods. Aw^ay to the west the 
sun was setting, throw'ing long shodoivs across 
the field of battle and scarcely illuminating 
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them. The plateau north of Zaloszozyki is 
so flat that the high road to Ozortkow follows 
lor about eight miles an ideal straight line, 
wliich is not cut even by a single depression 
or valley. Only at one point to the luist of the 
road arises a small hill, the high(‘st point 
(about 1,000 ft.) on that high plateau, The 
strategic importance of Zak'szezyki li('s in 
that it is an important ciaitre of roads, a rail- 
way station, in that it possc^sses permanent 
bridges across the Dniester and is in every way 
one of the safest and most convenient points 
for crossing th(3 river. In 18.‘“)t, during the 
Crimean War, when hostilities betwec'n Knssia 
and Austria were aiiprehended, fort idea t ions 
were constructed both north and south of 
Zaleszczyki ; some new trenches w(‘re built 
north-east of Zaleszczyki, near Torskie, during 
the Halkan crisis, in tlie winter of 1012 IT 
Jn the canon, and on the plateau east of 
Zaleszczyki, beyond the village of Zezava, 
extend dense forests. Tt was from that 
direction that an Austrian force tried on the 
night of March 22-2:1 to turn the Hussian 
positions near Zaleszczyki. The attacking 
detachment consisted of the “flying column 
of Count von Bissingen, which had disi inguished 
itself in February during the fighting round 
Stanislawow, and of a company belonging to 
the 29th Himgarian Landstunn Regiment 
under Zoltan Deny, a distinguished member 
of the Kossuth Party in the Hungarian House 
of Deputies. ♦ 

The Austrians crossed the Dniester in boats, 
and made their way through the forest near 
Zezava, but on emerging from it they struck 

against Siberian Fusiliers and Cossacks holding a 

strongly fortified position. A fierce battle ensued, 
in which Zoltan Desy was killed and the Austro- 
Hungarian ‘troops were badly beaten. 1 ho 
attempt against Zaleszczylu, undertaken by the 
best troops of General von Pllanzirs army, 
failed completely. 

Some more fighting is reported near Zalesz 
ezyki on April 10. On April 17 a body of 
Tyrolese Fusiliers made another attempt to 
break through the Russian line near Zezava 
They delivered a furious attack, but, caught 
in the Russian wire entanglements, vero 


* As a patriotic Magyar ho voluntcrrcd for 
though an old man. lie had been Parliaiii^idtiiy n< 1 1 
Secretary of State in tl.o H.mKarian Conl.lion alnnet, 
rvhicl. went out of power in Deee.nber. fJOi). I « 

who, some two yearw before iho war, < ()mp< r 
vernier. Lukacs. to retire from public life by expo^.ng 
very grave scandals in which the latter was implicated. 


simply annihilated by the fire of the Rus.'^ian 
art ilk TV. 

On April 4 onr Allies \indertook a connter- 
otf(‘nsivo from rseie RiskiJi)ie. Having eon- 
striicted a laidge across the DniesfiT, at tbe 
bead of a riv<‘r-loop (‘ast of the village of 
Filij)ko\N (•(*, tluy reached the road k'ading 
from Tscie Hiskupif* by Okna and Ivuczniimk 
to Cz<*rno\\ it /. Okna is the tt'nninus of a 
railway line which branches off at Werene/.anka 
from the Czornow il z-Zaleszezyki liia*. At 
Kuezurinik me(‘t the roads loading from Zak'sz- 
e/yki and Us<-io Risknpie to ('ztTnow itz. Henee- 
a successful ad\nn((^ along tiie road beyond 
Okna would liave turiK'd from tlu^ n‘ar tho 
Austrian [)ositions south of Zaleszczyki, and 
|)nt an end to all further Austrian attacks 
against its bridgo-licad. Of what followed w o 
have two contradictory versions. 

Wo are told from Hussian sources that on 
April 4 a Russian cavalry brigad(‘, sup])ortid 
by small (kdacbinents of infantry, crossed tl)o 
river and advanced l)y Zamuszyn to Okna. In 
front of tb(‘ village of Okna it came up against 
strongly organized j)<)silions, which were held 
by the 2501 Hungarian Honved Regiment and 
some Austrian infantry. Onr Allies delivered 
a bayonet- attack, annihilating two battalions 
of the^lonveds and capturing 21 ofllcers, more 
than a thousand of the rank and file, and 8 
machine-guns. On the contrary, the Austrians 
claim to have ilesiroyed two battalions of 
Russian infantry belonging to the Alexander 
Regiment, to havn taken 1,400 prisoners, and 
to have driv»*n hack thi5 Russians beyond tho 
Dniesthr; they say that on their retreat tbe 
Russians d(‘stroyed t he bridge which they hatl 
constructed across the nv(T. 

towards t]»e end of April the Russians con- 
centrated again more eorisideral)lo forces in the 
district of Rojan and regained most (.f tlu^ 
ground wliieh they had held in the Bukovina 
about the middle of March. 

4'hus I he w ar w as ragitig in the s(‘chided 
valley of 1hc5 Dniester, w here a lotig-drawn echo 
from the reeky walls of the canon repeats 
many a time every shot fired in its dense 
fon^sts. It is strange for anyone who knows 
iljat l)eautiful, strange country, to think of all 
these troops marching and remarching through 
the (luiet, clustered villages, which i)reviously 
hardly knew a foreigma ; where a man from a 
villain arouses curiosity by 

his strange dress. For almost every village 
• in that region has its own dress by which 
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the interior of the woods. This favoured Um? 
counter-attack, as it served to cover tho small 
numbers of the khaki lino driving them back, 
and took from the worn-out (loriuan soldiers 
any other di'sire but to retu*h a position of 
safety by continuing their retreat. Gradually 
their pace increased as they felt more and 
more the |jressure of the continued Allied 
advance. Between /oniieheko and the <mnal 
the Germans were gradually hunled from the 
woods until tlio lost groimd was oru^e more 
won bac;k. “By 10 p.iu.,“ says Sir .John 
French, “the line as held in (he morning had 
practically boon rci-ocumpied.” 

Tho oxtroino left of (la* I. Corps round Zoniie- 
beke had been but slightly engaged ; but on the 
extreme right Lord Cavan’s Brigade (the 4th) 
had near tho canal repulsed some half-hf*arted 
infantry attacks. 

During the night the right of the 7th Division 
ronow'cd cont^ict with tlie left of Bulfin’s 
Brigade, tho services of Moussy’s Cavalry wert* 
dispensed with, and Byng’s (»th Cavalry 
Brigade was drawn back into reserve, and the 
bulk of the 7th Cavalry Brigade brought back 
across tho canal to Verbranden Molen behind 
Klein Zillobeke. Perhaps the best comment 
on this “ soldiers* battle,” as the British Kyc- 
Witnoss called it, was mode by a private 
soldier of the Warwicks, badly woimded on the 
31st. “ Well, sir,” he said to Mr. Underwood, 

ISngland oon’t say we did not stick it to the 
last ... I used to be afraid of hell, but hell 
can't possibly bo worse than what w<? have 
been through the last few days.” 

West of the Comines-Ypres Canal, between 
Hollebeko and the Lys, the day and night of 
the 3lBt had been signalised by feats equally 
glorious on the part of the British. “ Two 
nearly fredi Qerman Army Cbrps,” remarks 
Sir John Freneh^ “ were advancing against the 


4,000 - or F MO troopers of the Cavalry CorpSv 
whoAc only Hiipports at that moment were tw'O 
exhausted Indian battalioiiH, Gefieral Shaw’s 
four wom-oiit battalions of the TI. CorpH, the 
J^ondon Scnttisli ’i\»rritorial Battalion at Noiive 
Egliae, and the portion of the woaru*d III. 
(\>rps in the trcncht*s from tho Wood of Plo€*g- 
stcert (o tho Lys. For forty -eight ^ours, at 
tho price of heavy losses and suporhiiiiian 
(*xcrtions, tho Cavalry Corjis ktjpt tho Geniiatis 
uij(. of St. Eloi and from masteritig the crest of 
tin? ridge of the ^Iont-des-(.Vts.” This was, 
indeed, glorious (iglitiiig. 

From (lie bi^nd of the canal at liollebcko to 
Wytschaetc is a distance of about fl.OOO yartls. 
The eoimtry lietween is wooded, espc^cially 
round llollebeke. During the day part of tho 
2nd Cavalry Division under (ii;neral Gough, 
with the help of the 71 h Cavalry BrJgiulo, had 
defendi'd (hi* trenches from llollebeke to Wyt- 
.scliiu*te against enormous odds. Them it was 
that A(^ting-Sf*rgeant W. Siddoiis of th<' 4th 
Hussars won his medal for Distinguished Con- 
duct in defence of the canal bridge. Ho had 
also carrit^il mt'ssages under h(*a\'y fire, and hiul 
mtule a useful rf*comuiiHsance. If the Germans 
had broki^n the line bet\vec*ii llolleb(*ke and 
Wytscliaf»le they would Juive reii.(4ied Yjirt^s, 
and thi* 1. (’orps and part of tin* Fn*ncli SJth 
(.Virps would have b(*eii cut ofY. From this 
disimfer the Cavalry C’orps saved tho Allies. 
No language* can luleipiately c'xpress the dc*bt 
which the Fhnpireowcs to Allonby’s heroic im*ii. 

At 2 a.in. (November 1) the Bavarinna 
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one can recognize its inhabitants ; they 
seldom, migrate to other villages and hardly 
ever intermarry. There is only one distant 
land of their dreams, and that is Canada. One 
may hear small children in villages on the 
Dniester babbling about it, how they will go, 
when they will be growu up, beyond that dis- 
tant town of their modem legends Vinipeg 
(Winnipeg). The movement of transoceanic 
emigration has got hold of the entire coimtry of 
Galicia, and the returning emigrants are already 
leaving their mark on the country. Equally 
strong is the emigration to America from the 
Carpathian districts about which wo have 
spoken above. 

Dr. L. Blasel, a lieutenant in the Austrian 
Army, gives in a letter written from the valley 
of the Virava in the first days of April, an 
interesting description of the primitive inside 
of the hut of a mountaineer. Everything 
seemed to load him back into the Middle Ages ; 
the old fireplace, the hand loom, the spinning 
wheel. Hut when he tried to speak to the Slav 
peasant, who was, of course, a Hungarian 
subject, he found that the latter did not under- 
stand any of the Austro-Hungarian languages 
which he knew. Then at last ho discovered 


that the one language in which they could con- 
verse with one another was English. The old 
peasant had been to America. “It is queer,” 
remarks the Viennese officer, “ that one has to 
make just a small detour round by ^vay of 
America when one wants to talk to one of one’s 
own countrymen.” 

Little was happening in the early spring 
along the lino of the rivers which stretched 
within the big emvo of the Vistula, along the 
Hzura, Rawka, Pilica, and Nida, and farther 
south along the Dunajee.* 'Jdic season of 
“the Polish mud,” of the unfordable roads 
had set in. Tlie two armies w^ere facing one 
another in trenches wliich w ere being developed 
into model fortifications. Especially in the 
hills and pine-forests on the Pilica and its 
tributaries, the Pissa and Czama, where wood 
is plentiful and near at hand, and where the 
ground favours the development of the new art 
of entrenching, formidable dcjfcncos were 
constructed by both armies. Here they had 
stood on the same groimd over since the end of 
December. During the long and uneventful 

* For a detailed description of that lino, cf. Chawter 
LXIX. * 
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attacked Wytschaote. the point where the 
trenches from west turned south along the 
eastern edge of the ridge of the Mont-des- 
Cats. The moon had risen, and the Germans, 
imdotorred by the murderous fire from the 
trenches almost fianking their advance, came 
on in the most gallant way, shouting at 
the top ^ their voices and in such numbers os 
made them seem like a swarm of locusts. 
Sixteen infantry battalions, lino after line, 
tlioir light uniforms and bayonets gleaming in 
the pole moonlight, mode easy marks for the 
British guns and rifies, but the woods afforded 
them some cover. “ We stayed,'* says a British 
soldier present, perfectly quiet for about ten 
minutes, listening to a perfect babel of voices, 
which sounded as if thousands of drunken men 
were coming towards us, and then within the 
wood in front of us we saw line after line of 
German infantry advancing, the main body of 
which swung off left-handed in front of the 
Ist Life Guards trench.’* The trench fell into 
their hands for a moment, but was at once 
retaken by a counter-attack. To the right the 
Germans, their ranks thinning at every step, 
also broke through,* captured one end of the 
village of Wytschaete, and in the fight which 



A RUINED CHURCH AT YPRBS. 
The effeet of a single Jack Johnson.*’ 



YPRES CLOTH HALL. 

Fired by German ihellt. 

ensued some of the British troops who liiul 
retired through a tobacco plantation into 
Wytschaete had to fight their way out. Then, 
joining on to a company of the North Stafford- 
shires, they kept the enemy at bay and pre- 
vented him from debouching and ascending 
the ridge beyond. A pause took place in the 
combat, but at 6 a.m. a column once more 
rushed forward against the small containing 
force. But by this time half a battalion of the 
North Staffordshire and a battalion of the 
I.eioesters had come up in support, and the 
reinforcement was sufficient to force the 
Germans back. 

The British now attempted a counter-attack 
and a company entered Wytschaete, but was 
mowed down by a machine gun. I never want 
to see anything like it,” says an officer describing 
this incident ; ” they were killed like so many 
sheep, and the sight made one, even in the 
excitement of the moment, quite sick.” 
Wytschaete remained in the possession of the 
Germans, but th^ had suffered eJmost in« 
credible losses. ” They <taie on so thickly, you 
simply could not miss them.” 

The Germans had thus obtained one of the 
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montlis a kind of rovitino had been dcvolopod, 
trench-customs had grown up, .silent, unwritten 
understandings between the two armies had 
come into oxLstence. At one place there was 
a well between the two lines ; both sides agreed 
to allow one another to fetch water from it, 
unmolested by the other side. In other parts 
of the line a certain liour of the day had come 
♦o bo known as “ dinner-time,” and it would 
liave been considered bad fonn to start shooting 
during that “ clo.se season.” Again, at amother 
place the officers from the opposing trenches 
had arranged for an exchange of newspa[)(‘rs 
at a certain place between these lines. These 
understandmgs were especially common wliere 
Austrian regiments were facing our Allies. 

The Germans, being a highly literary nation, 
employed much of their leisure in writing 
letters, but that was not their only occupation 
of a private nature. The military corres[)on- 
dent of the Frankfurter Zeitung writes from the 
Bzura in a dispatch published on April 14, 1015, 
describing the innocent pastimes of the German 
soldier, and adds : “ The division sent home in 
one month about 420,000 marks (£21,000) b\ 
over 16,000 postal orders, moreover on th<^ aver- 
age 22,000 letters and 2,000 parcels a day . . 

A German division includes between 15,000 
and 17,000 men. The number of letters they 
wrote is, therefore, remarkable, but, considering 
that a private’s pay in the German Aimy 
amounts only to a few pence a day, the amount 
of money which they sent home is certainly 
astounding. Where did all this money and 
the contents of those innumerable parcels come 
from ? Did the soldiers, in their modest way, 
follow the example set by their Crown Prince ? 


Letters writUai by Polish pcjisants to relative's 
in America throw some light on that ion. 

It .so happened that this y(nir the Gret'k 
Kaster coincided with the time fixed for it 
by the West lOiiropoan (Calendar. In the 
Carpathians, where the })attlo was raging most 
fiercely in the beginning of April, an Kastor 
truce was of quite exceptional occurrence. Jn 
I\>land, on the contrary, it was concluded in 
moiifc parts of the line. In some jilaces the 
Russian commanders sent messeng'a's with 
baskets of f’aster-eggs and bottles of wine, 
as Easter gifts, to their ojipoiK'iits. A letbT 
written by a Polish soldier from Prussian 
Poland, serving in the German Army, to a n4a- 
tive in America, gives the following descri[)tion 
of the Easter truce : 

“ Easter Sunday 1915. 

“Last night at dusk the Rassiaas put up 
in their trenches two long poles with big 
boards fixed to them. On one were written 
the letters X B* on the other there was in- 
scribed in German ‘Christ is arisen.’ AfU'r 
having raised these boards, the Russians 
stopped fire. 

“Our trenches are only about 160 yards 
from the Russian trenches, so that wo can 
easily commimicatG with them.” 

In the night the Russians called upon the 
Germans to stop fighting. In the morning 
both sides came out of the trenchos and ex- 
changed Easter gifts. 

“ I myself,” says the writer of the letter, 

* Tho Russian lottor« XH aro equivalent to tho 
Knglish CH. V. and stand for “Chrostos Voskres" 
(Christ U arisen). During Easter-tinio this is tho 
customary Russian t.rpnring; the answer to it U: 
“Indeed, Ho is arisen.” 
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two villages on the edgo of the Moiit-des« 
‘Oats. 

A milo and a half to the south of Wytschaete 
they hod also driven the British out of Messiiii^s, 
at the southern end of the ridge. The masonry 
of the church tower was so strong that parts of 
it defied the Gorman high-explosive* shells, but 
•everything inside the church was burnt, with 
the exception of a crucifix. 

The British now retired to the ridge behind 
the village of Messines. At 2 a. m.— about the 
same time as Wytschoete was attacked — the 
Bavarians^ who had been tiring at and assaulting 
the trenches held by the Cavailry and the 
London Scottish, made a frontal and flank 
attack in great force. A portion of the enemy 
inserted themselves between tho first and 
second line of the London Scottish trenches, and 
set on fire a house behind the firing line, so as 
to throw up the forms of the troops in the 
trenches. A company which had been held in 
reserve made repeated bayonet charges to 
prevent an entire envelopment of their bat- 
talion, but could not prevent a considerable 
force working round both flanks with machine- 
g[uns. At dawn the troops were ordered to retire, 
which th^ did under a heavy cross-fire. Th^ 
had lost heavily, but they had shown -that our 
Territorial troops were fully capable of dealing 
with their Gtorman opponents, even when out- 
numbered and outmanoeuvred. 


Wytschoete and Messinos w(»ro indeed lost, 
but the Germans had failed to gaui the sumiuit 
of tho ridge of tho Mont -des -Cats. 

Meanwhile tho extreme right of tho 1st 
Cavalry Division's trendies and St. Yves hod 
boon taken over by the 4th Division, “ although 
this initasuro necessitated,” says Sir John 
French, “ a still further extension 0 f tho line 
held by tho Ilf. Corps.” Against tho greater 
port of tho position hold by that Corps, however, 
tho enemy hod not advanced on the 3lat, 
though they had attacked from tho Givenehy- 
Rodinghorn ridge tho Indians and British on the 
right wing with considerable energy. Hod the? 
Kaiser met with more success round Ypres it 
is to bo preKiimed that roinforcemoniiS would 
have been transferred by rail and motor to tho 
region of La Ihisseo and that tho next morning 
a determined f*lfort would have been made to 
sc*vei Sir .John French’s right from tho loft wing 
of General do Maiariiuy. 

Thus tho not oiiteomo of this bloody 
batiks was that, except for tho capture of 
Messines and Wytsehaeto, tho Gerrmms ovc?ry- 
whero from tho sea to La Bass^e had been 
repulsed by tho Allies with heavy loss, a p«ior 
result to bn purchased by such luHuitoinbs of 
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slain. Tn the inundation oast of the Nieuport- 
DixTuude railway fioated the corpses of thoii- 
saritls of the Duke of Wurtf?iiiborg\s soldiers, 
'riio fields from Dixmudo to Zonnobeke, the 
woods from Zonnebt^ko to AVylsehacte, the 
slopes of tho ridge of the Mont-des>Cats, were 
stivwn dead and dying Cemians. 

The flooding of tho Ysor district proceeded ; 
heavy howitzers were brought up ; naval guns 
placed between Dixmudo and Bixschooto. Tho 
Cavalry Corps was reinforced and, soon after- 
wards, tho 2nd Cavalry Division was replaced 
by tho Fn'nch 10th Army Corps and by Con- 
iieau’s Cavalry Corps, which had been previously 
transferred from the south to tho north bank 
of tlu) I^ys. During the remainder of the 
battle it was to the French troops that tho 
task was allotted of parrying the thrusts of tho 
Ceniians at Vpres botw’oon VVytschoeto and 
Klein Zillebeke. 

On Sunday, November 1, there was no ces- 
sation of tho bloody contest. Tho Kaiser hod 
iirrived at Court rai. The capture of Wytschacte 
and Mossines had doubtless fillod his mind with 
hope, which, however, was not shared by the 
Saxon professor who, taken prisoner that day, 
stated as his opinion 'that Gcnnany realized 
t hat she had failed in her object, and was only 
fighting in order to obtain good terms. 

(.)nco more the Oerman mosses wero thrown 
on tho Allies round Ypres. Tho French troops 
who had boon passed into the Folygone de 
Zonnebeko woods, and wero trying to break 
tho Oermau line at Becelaero (betweer. Zonne- 


b(!ko and Gheluvelt), were brought to a stan^- c 
still, and General Moussy’s three regimentfi 
and cavalry brigade, holding thp trenches from 
Klein Zillebeke to .the Comiim- Ypres Canal, 
were obliged to fight on the defensive, while 
tho I. Corps in tho intervening space under- 
went another ordeal of the most terrible kind. 

During tho night Lord Cavan's Infantry 
Brigade (tho 4th) had boon moved up to the 
support of the already overtaxed and sorely 
tried 7th Infantry Division. On its left was 
General Bulfin with the 2nd Brigade, soon to 
he reinforced by the 6th Cavalry Brigade. 
Later the 7th Cavalry Brigade was dispatched 
to the assistonco of Lord Cavan. 

About 7.30 a.m. the Germans began firing 
salvos of high-explosive shells intermittently 
with what thoy call universal.’* 

The latter is a combination of common .shell 
and shrapnel, and con bo fired with a time 
fuse, when it acts as shrapnel shell, or w*ith the 
fuse sot for percussion, when it bursts on 
impact. In tho first case the head which 
forms the common shell moves on and bursts 
when it strikes the object. This projectile is 
used by the Gorman howitzers. 

Soon after 2 p.m. tho 2nd Gordon High- 
landers (20th Infantry Brigado, 7th Division) 
gave way, after suffering severe loss. They had 
resisted tho torrific strain so long that further 
effort was impossible. I n pursuit of the Gordons 
came a torrent of Gennans eager to bayonet 
tho worn-out men. This retireraont involved 
that of the Oxfords placed between the Gordons 
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“ got from a Russian officer soriio nuts and 
sweets. To-day the Russians , are singing, 
playing mouth-organs, and dancing.” 

Another Polish-German soldier from another 
part of tho line writes that every Russian 
soldiei^got for Easter ten eggs and eight buns, 
and that they wore sharing those with their 
Gorman opponents. ‘‘For tlirco days lasb‘d 
perfect peace, not interrupted by a single shot.” 

Just as in Poland, fighting died down to- 
wards the end of March on the Xicincn and 
tho Narev front. According to one estimate 
three German army cori^s were 9 <t that time 
holding the lino in front of the Nienaai, four 
are said to have stood between Osowiec and the 
Orzeo (the river east of Prasnysz), and another 
four between the Orzec and tho Vistula. Even 
if this estimate is correct for March 20, it is 
almost certainly too liigh for April ; about 
that time whole army corps were transferred 
from this front to the Carpathians. Wo hear 
about the middle of March that the 40th 
Gorman Reserve Corps is holding the line 
between Sii valid and Kalvaria, the 39 th, 
under General von Lauonstein, the district 
south of Ruvalki, and the 38th, under General 
voj^ dor Marwitz, the country round the Orzcc. 
But we know that General von dcr Marwitz 
commanded in the bogirming of April the 
German roinforcornents in the Lupkow region. 

A month’s bombardment l)y tho heaviest 
German howitzers had made no impression 
on the forts of Osowiec. The period during 
which the marshes of tho Bobr are frozen was 
passing, and the Germans had to think of 
extricating their artillery before tho groimd 
became impassable. “ Since Sunday (March 
21),” sa}^ a Russian official comrniuiiqne, 
“ the Germans have been removing from before 
Osowiec tbeir heavy batteries, leaving only 
four.” No shot from tho heavy howitzers 
had struck the concrete of the fortress. “ The 
enemy did not even succeed in dislodging our 
infantry from their field-works.” Only a 
feeble cannonade continued on March 27 ; 
during the following days it ceased altogetlu^r. 
It was resumed on April 11 with 8 in. howit zers, 
and on April 14 the Germans attempted an 
advance against Osowiec. It was easily 
repelled. Tho so-called siego of Osowiec 
(it never was a real siege, it was merely bom- 
barded from the north) had come to an end. 

Here and there, on tho Orzec, the Omulew 
and the Szl^wa, some occasional fighting 
occurred, some prisoners were taken, some 


trenches captured. On tho wliol(‘ this liiu^ d(vs 
not deserve much alteution. With t la* exc<‘pt i<m 
of some mon* lively (mcountcTs ii^ tiu' n^giou 
between the Omulew and the S/,kwa, round 
the villages of 'Partak. Wach, and Zawady, 
it was merely part of tho usual routine of 
the trench warfare, ns it is carried on in a 
flooded country. The famous battlefields 
between Myszynicc and Kolno were all imder 
water. If wo add that Zeppelins \isit(Hl 
l-.oniza and Hialystok, killing a hwv ci\ilianH, 
and that a Bussian airship bombarded on 
April 20 tho railw’ay station of Soldau, w'O 
have practically complet(‘d tho story of tho 
war as it develo|)(‘d during tla^ <*arly spring 
on tho Narev and Bobr front. 

Fighting on tho Niernen front, during early 
spring, was similarly of merely secondary im 
portance. Tho Gen nans 1 lad w it hdrawn t(.>v\ ards 
the end of March their main forces clf)scr to tho 
East Prussian frontier and only smaller bodies 
were left in advanced positions round Ivalvaria, 
Suvalki, and Angustovo. Similarly tho main 
Russian forces wwo concentrated on t heir main 
lino of defence between Kovno and (Jrodno. 

One rather interestj'ng action, fought by 
more considerable forces, is reported from 
the dijlriet of lakes and f» 4 rests east nf Srjny 
and Suvalki. On March 27 tin' (Jerman 
31st Division supported by three lves('r\’o 
Regiments and a large body of cavalry advanced 
from Kalvaria to Krasno. ’Ph(>y laid Ix'cn 
ordered to attack from the Hank and the rear 
tho Russian forces which were op(‘rating in the 
district round Lodzie. Tho Russians wero 
holding tho |)assngo between the lake Dusia 
and Simno. I’lio iee-crust which grows in 
the course of the winter on the Tatlmanian 
lakes is so thick that it takes a good long time 
before the thaw renders dangerous the j)assage 
across it. The surface may bo evcai eoN'crc'd 
by water, but firm ice still remains Ix'iuaith. 
The Gennans decided to cross the lake and 
in that way to turn the positions of otir Allies. 
Tliey, however, lonrned of tho movement in 
good time and delivered counts a’ -at tacks at 
Zebrzyski and Metelica. Tho German troops 
which had crossed the lake sulTered a fearful 
defeat. One battalion of the famous 2l8t 
Army Corps, which had been operating in 
that region since tho middle of February, waa 
practically annihilated. Its last remnants 
surrendered to the Russians on the next day 
near Strumbaglow. The entire German force 
retired from lO-asno on Mandi 31. 
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and the let Irish Guards. The Earl of Kingston, 
a lieutenant in the last-named regiment, 
describes the scene : 

Suddenly I saw the Qordona retiring, followed by thou- 
sands of Qermans. We could do nothing. If we shot 
them woe as much chance of killing our own inon os iho 
enemy, as they seemed all mixed up— Gordons, Oxfoitls, 
and Germane. 

Again there was a gap in the line, but 
again it was filled. The 7th Cavalry Brigade 
and Moussy^s French troops stemmed tho 
German advance. By nightfall tho Allied 
position in this quarter was tho same as it had 
been on the evening of tho 3l8t. 

In the meantime, at 11 a.m., the British 
Cavalry and the French reinforcomonts, by a 
brilliant bayonet charge, drove the Gennons 
out of Wytachaote, but the village was after- 
wards abandoned. So long as the ridge of tho 
Mont-des-Cata behind Wytschoeto and Messines 
was hold there was no object in exposing troops 
in tho advanced positions of these two villages 
to the fire of the Gennon artillery. Tho attempts 
of tho enemy to storm the ridgo wore everywJiere 
repulsed with terrible loss to him, and tho 
Bavarians moving along tho British front 
towards St. Eloi, suffered most heavily from the 
massed fire of the guns of the British Horse 
Artillery, which, • like Senarmont’s guns at 
Fricdland, were brought to within a short 
distance of the enemy’s columns. 

November 1 wfil be long remembered by the 
British artillery. Their howitzers demolished 
two of the enemy’s 8-in. guns, and every 
account showed ^that they had taken a fearful 
toll of the enemy. 

In the nig^t of the same day the Ist East 
Lancashire Regiment received (probably from 
% disguis^ German) the order to evacuate their 
trenches near Le Gheir. The men had obeyed, 
but an ofRoer, helped by Drummer Spencer 
John Bent, had the presence of mind to call 


them back. In the early motning of the next 
day the Germans again attacked, hut were 
mowed down hy inaoliino gun and rifle lire. 
Bent, who hiul distinguished himself on Octo- 
ber 22 and 2.3 and was again to do so on 
Novcn\bor .3rd, w*is awarded the V.C. 

South of the Lys some l.ronchos lost tho 
previous night w’ere recaptured. Tht) em iiiy 
confined himself to a heavy homhardinent. 
“Cannot move two yards for .'shells and 
bullets,’* WTitos a non-commissioned eflu'er. 

“ I got over the blood-tub trenches by walking 
over German dead four and fivo deep.” Though 
the Kaiser seemed delivering his main attiu'k 
north and not south of the Lys, os a pre- 
ekutionary measure tho Secnindorabad Cavalry 
Brigade and the Jodhpur J.aticcT8, which 
detrairuHl on November 1 and 2, wore sent to 
join tho Indian Expeditionary Force. Tho 
German loaders had show'n that they regarded 
tho lives of their men os of no value, and tho 
costly assaults round Ypres might be merely 
feints preliminary to a blow against tho British 
right wing. 

Tt was time, in any cose, that tho British 
right wing was supported. On Monday, Novem- 
ber 2, several assaults were made on the 
Indiiins, and the Germans carried Nciivo 
Chapelle. An attack on Annentidres and the 
trenches to its north and south, however, 
failed. “ Hell let loose,” says a soldier. ” Lost 
30 men in less than 30 minutes by shells, eight 
or nine men being buried alive. ... 1 was 
blown from my rifle by a shell.” 

North of the Lys tho Germans who had b^n 
reinforced by the 2nd Army Cori>s, persisted in 
their efforts to capture tho ridgo of tho Mont- 
des-Cats and Ypres. They sapped up to within 
a hundred paces of the trenches round Le Gheir 
and along the edge of the Ploegstccrt Wood» 
and at 4 a.m. pneumatic mortars begafi throwing 
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ThruuglKJiit April trench warfare of secondary 
importance proceeded with varying success 
on the more open ground between Mariarnpol, 
Ludvinovo and Kalvaria. This is, e,g., a 
Russian report dealing with the fighting of 
April 9 : At day-break the Russians attacked 
the German positions between Kalvaria and 
Ludvinovo “ and captured, following upon 
an obstinate bayonet fight, two lines of trenches. 
Wo took prisoners 000 of the rank and file and 
several officers, and also captured eight machine- 
guns.” Similar reports describing German 
successes appear on other days in German 
cotnmuniqnes ; on some days both sides 
have to report gains from different parts of the 
front. 

Did not every battle, even the smallest, 
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entail so much of hiiiiian tragedy, we might 
say that, during the eai’ly spring, outside the 
Car|)athiana, most of the fighting was carried 
on, at least from the point of view of strategy, 
pour parser le tamps. 

In the extreme north, beyond the river 
Niernen, stretches along the sea a narrow strip 
of land, still forming part of East Prussia ; it 
includes the districts of Heidekrug and Momel, 
and Memel is its chief town (the true Lithuanian 
and Slav name of Memel is Klajpeda). The 
population of this district Ls mainly Lithuanian, 
the towns are Gennan.'*' Separated from the 

♦ In the district of Heidekrug 61*9 per cent, of the 
are Lithiianian«^. in the district of Memel, 
per cent. ; if wo take the rural districts of Momel, 
Apart, from the town, the proportion of the Lithuanian- 
•peaking population rises to 70 per cent. 


rest of East Prussia by the broad barrier of the 
lower Niernen, it is of practically no strategic 
importance. 

On March 17 a detachment of Russian 
troops advanced from Taurogi towards Memel. 
Near the frontier they fought on encounter 
with Prussian troops, capturing two guns, four 
machine-guns, two motor-lorries full of ammimi- 
tion, and a number of prisoners. On the same 
day they entered the town of Memel. No 
importance was attached to this raid in Petro- 
grad, but in Berlin it excited the most intense 
irritation, even rage. “ A cheap success was 
gained by Russian troops who invaded North 
Prussia in the direction of Memel, plundering 
and burning villages and farms. Russian towns 
occupied by us have therefore been ordered to 
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pay a heavy penalty as damages. For each 
German village or farm burnt by these hordes 
three Russian villages or farms will be destroyed. 
Each act of damage by biuming in Memel will 
be answered by the burning of Russian Govern- 
ment buildings at Suvalki and other capitals of 
governments occupied by us.” 

When the Russians approached Memel, the 
two regiments of Prussian Landsturrn which 
defended it disbanded and mingled with the 
population. ” When our troops entered the 
town at 8 p.in.,” says the Russian official 
communique of March 21, ” they were received 
with fire from the houses and from behind 
barricades. The civilian population, as well 
as the troops, took part in the fighting. Our 
troops were then withdrawn from Memel, 
which was subjected to a short bombardment. 
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heavy ahells which on explosion made hugo 
holes. Many times the Gennans charged ; many 
times they wore beaten off. From the Flocgs- 
teert Wood to Wytschaete and from Wy tschaete 
to Hollcboko the battle raged fiercely, and near 
Messines the Germans for a brief period were 
successful. The French in turn attacked Wyts- 
chaete, wliich remained disputed ground, the 
village fiercely blazing amidst a hail of shells 
from both sides.” 

To the German artUlery the British and 
French guns replied successfully by a concen- 
trated fire, and so long os the Ploegsteert Wood, 
and the Neuve Eglise and the Mont-des-Cats 
ridges remained in the possession of the Allies, it 
was madness for the Germans to advance in this 
direction on Ypres, for the country, except 
between Wytschaete and Hollebeke, was of an 
open character and afforded no cover to the 
attacking troops. Everywhere it could be 
covered by a devastating fire from the 
dreaded ” Soixante quinzes,” and from howit- 
aers directed by observers on the ridges or 
from aircraft. There was consequently ample 
justification fdir the critioisms on the German 
leadership contained in the following entry 
in the diary of a German soldier : 

Novbxbbb 2.— Befoie noon sent out in a ragulsr 
storm of buUeto by order of the major. These gentle- 
men, the offloeis, send their men forward in the most 
lidioulouii way. They themeelvee remain far behind 


e^ely under cover. Our leadership is really scandalous. 
Enormous losses on our side, partly from tlie fiio of our 
own ^people, for our leaders neither know where the 
enemy lies nor where our own troops are, so that we aro 
often fired on by our own men. It is a marvel to me 
that wo have got on os far os we have done. Our captain 
fell, also all our section leaders and a large niunber of 
our men. 

Moreover, no purpose waa served by this advance, 
for we remained the rest of the day under cover and 
could go neither forward nor back, nor even shoot. 
A trench we had taken was not occupied by us, the 
British naturally took it back at night. That was tlie 
sole result. Then when the enemy had again entrenched 
ihoinselves, another attack was mode oostiug us many 
lives and fifty prisoners. 

It is simply ridiculous, this leadership. If only I 
had known it before ! My opinion of the German offioers 
has changed. An adjutant shouted to us from a trench 
far to the rear to cut down a hedge which was in front 
of us. Bullets were whistling round from in front gnd 
from behind. Tlio gentleman himself, of course, re- 
mained behind. The 4th Company has now no leaders 
but a couple of non-commissioned offieers. Whon will 
my turn como ? 1 hope to goodness I shall get home 
again 1 

8till in the trenches. Shells and shrapnel burst with- 
out ceasing. In the evening a cup of rice and ono-thini 
of an apple per man. Lot us hope peace will soon como. 
Such a war is really too awful. The English shoot like 
mad. If no reinforcements come up, especially heavy 
artillery, we shall have a poor look-out and must retire. 

The first day I went quietly into the fight with an 
Indifierenoe which astonished mo. To-day, for the first 
time in advancing, when my comrades right and left fell, 
felt rather nor\*ouB, but lost that feeling again soon. 
One becomes horribly indifferent. Picked up a piece of 
bread by ohanco. Thank God I at least something to eat. 

There aro about 70,000 English who must be attacked 
from all four sides and deatrojred. They defend them- 
selves, however, obstinately. 

East* of the canal the Gennans were more 
fortunate. Once more the line of the I. Gorins 
had been pierced and Ypres thrown into a panic. 
”For an hour,” writes a French officer, ”we 
thought the final catastrophe had arrived.” 
But two battalions of Zouaves were sent to Sir 
Douglas Haig; and at 1.30 p.m. the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade galloped up under cdiell fire to 
support the troops near Veldhoek. The French 
on both flanks of the I. Corps counter-attacked, 
and though they, as well as the Zouaves and the 
British, lost heavily and General Bulfln was 
severely wounded, the enemy oould advance no 
farther. Fh>m Zonnebeke to Bixsohoote and 
from Bixsohoote to Dixmude he had made no 
headway, and his progress northward to tbo 
sea had been deflnitdy dhedked by the inunda- 
tions. He had had to abandon in the mud two 
heavy howitcera and some fldld artillery, land 
the whole of the Duke of Wurtemberg’s right 
wing was being withdrawn and directed on 
Ypres. 

The next day (November 8) Sir John French 
called on his men to hold out at all costs, .and 
informed them that French reinforoements 
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Our shells put an end to the resistance of the 
enemy, and the town was evacuated, tlio 
inhabitants fleeing towards Konigsborg along 
the narrow neck of land wliich se'parates the 
Kurischo Haff* from the Baltic Sea.” Big 
bodies of German troops were tliereiipori moved 
against Memel, which the Russians evacuated 
on March 22. Prince Joachim, the yourigest 
son of the German Emperor, was with the troops 
which “ liWated ” Memel, and as a good 
ITohonzollern, did not fail to deliver a speech. 
Be promised the burghers of Memel to report 
all tlie woe which they had suffered to the 
Kaiser and to Hindenburg, and added • “ But 
bo sure wo will not retreat before the enemy 
lias got his just deserts and is severely 
punished.” 



GERMAN BOMB THROWER CAPTURED 
BY THE RUSSIANS. 


And now came the German revenge. As 
“ punishment for Memel ” a levy of £5,000 was 
imposed on^ “ the wealthy town of Suvallu ” 
(in reality it is a miserable little place, inhabited 
mainly by small Jewish traders and artizans ; 
it had already previously suffered very severely 
from the continuous flghting which had been 
proceeding in that district since the middle of 
February). “ A few hours after the issue of 
the order,” says the semi-official Norddentftche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, ” it was possible to observe 
the impression which it made on the popula- 
tion. At its own request it was allowed to 
pay part, of tlie sum in com and flour mstead 
of cash.” 

Further, orders were given to bombard “the 

* The Kunsohe Haff Is a big, shallow bay, almost an 
inland sea ; Memel lies at its northern end. 


fortresK(_\s ” ot Kovno and Gnxlno. \^^Tc their 
foits hit ? No; “the market sipiarc of Grcxlno 
w<i8 hit by six bombs and their powerful elT(x*t 
was asctTtained.” 

finally a penal expedition was nndtTlaken hy 
German W'n.i’siiij)s against llu* small si'cskh' rt'sort 
of Polangen. T»olang(‘ii (in Lithuanian, Pallanga), 
a small tow n close to the Prussian front ii'r, had for 
centuries Ix'en iJthuahia’s “window " on to the* 
sea.* North of it atreteh(‘d (Vairltmd, soutli- 
east of it Prussia, tlie lands held hy Lit huania's 
mortal enemies, theToutonie Knight s. PoIang(*n 
was an important harl)oiir in tlie fifteenth, six- 
teenth aiid scventeiaith centuries; in PISo, hy 
permission of the Polish King, Jan 1 J I. Soliieski, 
English merchants founded a Chartered ('om- 
paiiy for trading with Polangen. In 1701 the 
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harbour was ruined by the Swedish King 
Cluulos XTl., at the request of the German 
merchants from Riga, and the English Trading 
(Aimpany migrated to Libau. All that is l(*ft 
of the past glories of Polangen are some old 
walls, the fine castle which no v Ixdongs to the 
family of the Counts Tyszkiewicz, and a small 
wooden chruch dedicatt^d by the people to the 
memory of the last lathuanian heathen priestess 
Biruta ; she died in the begimiing of the fif- 
teenth century and is now' known in popular 
legends by the paradoxical descrifition of St. 
Biruta. We must add, in justice to the Ger- 
man warships which bombarded Polangen on 

• “ hangHs” ineanH in Lithvnmiutj, window ; this access 
to tho sea wan Hooured by the Lithnanians after long and 
hard fighting, in 1422. In 181<1 the district of Polangen 
wasintiluded by the Uu»‘<i»ui (bw eminont in the pro inoa 
of Courland. 
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^ were approaching. The tension had been so 
great that the soldiers required encourage- 
^ ment. 

Ypres was being savagely bombarded, and 
the inhabitants weite flying to Poperinghe, but 
so exhausted wore the Germans that, though 
Gheluvelt had been evacuated by the British, 

• the enemy did not press his attack on Ypres 
from the north and the north-east. 

On the other hand, the French siinultanoously 
took the offensive from their bridge hoods at 
Dixmude, Fort de Knocko and Nordachooto — 
as JofEre intended to establish his lino east of 
the Ysor Canal on the high road which runs 
south of Dixmude through Woumcn, and from 
it to dislodge the enemy from the Forest of 
Houthulst, in which were hidden a largo nutnlier 
of the German guns. Grossetti and Uonarc*h, 
therefore, attacked from Dixmude the Chateau 
de Woumen with four battalions of tho French 
42nd Division and a battalion of the French 
Marines. 

During November 3 the French were unable 
to make any progress. On tho 4th, in a dense 
fog, they crossed the canal south of Dixmude, 
and brought 50 guns to open Are on tho park 
and buildings of tho Chateau, which was 
attacked by tho whole of the 42nd Division. 
At nightfall the infontry were within 400 yards 
of it. Tho Germans replied by threoUming 
Dixmude from Beerst, and a detachment of 
Konare‘h*s Marinos was sent to the support of 
Moyser’s Belgians holding the trenches at this 
point. On the 5th in beautiful weather the 
French at daybreak assaulted the Chateau and 
captured tho park and farm. But all their 
efforts to take tho ChaU^au itself, which brisiletl 
with inachine-giuis, were unavailing. The 
42nd Division, leaving tw-o batteries of “ 75 ” 
guns with Ronarc’h, withdrew through Dix- 
mtide. 


Although this offensive and those from Fort • 
do Knocke and Noordschoote had not been® 
successful, they hail had tho cdfect of con* 
taining a largo number of the Duke of Wiutern- 
berg's troops, who could otherwise have iiiovimI 
on Bixschooto and Zonnebeke. 

To return to tho events of tho 3rtl ; on that 
day tho Oth Bavarian Corps agd the 25th 
Division of the 13th Army Corps hud (endea- 
voured to advance on Ypn^ from tho lino 
Wytschoeto-Hollebi'ki*, but had been beaten 
bock by the French on 1 British. Between 
VVytsehoeto and the hys there was severe 
fighting, and the (iieiny pushed forward north 
of tho PliH'gsteert Wood towanls Wulvcrghc^m. 
There wero also some minor attacks south of 
the Lys and far off be^yond tho right wing 
shells were thrown inl4> Bothiine. . 

'riiroo Frencli Divisions had now n?ached 
tho irtuiclies, and on November 4 a roooiiiiaiH- 
saneo was iiuido fioiu NitHiport towards Lom- 
bari/.yd(*, and German twtillery was located 
near Wiwtendc. On tho Ysct front it W'as 
diseovered tliat weak rearguards held tho 
bridges at St. Gc^orges, Scliuorbakko and 
T(*rvacte, and also certain farms on the left 
bank of the canal round Cud Stuyvekimskerke. 
The German Stall the day b(*fon) hml admitted 
their repulse on t he Yser. “ Our operations 
south of Nieiiport,” they said, ‘*ari> rc^ndered 
irnpoKsiblu owing to tho floods, tho wat(‘r in 
parts being deeper than a man's lieiglit. Our 
troops,” they added with eliariictoristic iik'U- 
doeity, “have retreated from the submerged 
district without sutTering any loss cither in 
men, horses, cannon or wagons.” As a practical 
fact, they hod Ic^st all four. On tho moniing 
of the 4th on almost contimiou'i column of all 
anas, extending from Leko through Thourout, 
was passing eastwards nnd soveral trains from 
Thourout w’ere steaming to Rotilers and Doynze, 
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March 23, that two old, cracked guns, dating 
back to the seventeenth century, are posted on 
the shore, near the old harbour. 

On March 28 German wai’ships fired some 200 
shells on Libau, killing a few civilians and damag- 
ing some merchant vessels in the harbour. 
The bombardment was continued a few da>s 
later by a seaplane, wliich was simlc on 
April 6. “ Tho airmen' w ho had devoted 

their ('iiergies to tlio dropping of bombs on 


the peaceful town of Libati/* says a Russian 
official communiqul, “were rescued by us and 
made prisoners.” 

In tlio latter part of April some y^etty fighting 
took place between Memel, Tilsit and Taurogi, 
but it was not until the last tlays of the month 
that a more serious German attack opened 
against the Russian Baltic Provinces, the fore- 
runner of the great Gennanic offensive in W^estem 
Galicia. 


CHEERS FOR THEIR BRITISH ALLIES. 

The famous Russian Fongorijskl Regiment give “Three cheers for King George!” 


■% 
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WATCHING THB BNBMY THROUGH 
A LOOPHOLB. 


ivhich ia a town on the Lya bet\ieen Ghent 
and Courtrai. 

Hound Dixmude, as already narrated, Gros- 
eetti attacked the Chateau de Wouiiien, but, 
to the south, tho Germans stormed Bixschoote. 

That their spirit was still unshaken w'as 
shown by a cavalry charge delivered at dusk 
on the French trenches. Like tho Polish Lancers 
launched by Napoleon against the Spanish 
entrenchments at Somosierra, those brave 
horsemen galloped forward. Every horse was 
shot, but some of the riders continued the 
ohargo on foot until the last survivor was 
slain on the very parapet of the trench. It 
was one of the few occasions on which the 
German Cavalry had distinguished itself in tho 
war. Some attacks against the I. Corps were 
easily beaten off, and w^t of tho Comines- 
Ypres Canal the French, under cover of the 
Allied guns, attacked and, in spite of the fire of 
the enemy’s mossed artillery, gained some 
ground. South of the Lys the III. Corps was 
not attackixl, and on the right, after .dark, the 
Indian troops captured and filled in some of 
the German trenches. Carnot and Englos, 
two of the old forts of Lille, were partiaUy 
•destroyed by French and British aeronauts on 
this and the succoeding day. 

We here pause to insert a moving description 
of the havoc WTOught in the region of the 
battlefield. A captain in the Boyal Field 
Artillery writes as follows : 

The wreck of the country is •indescribable, towns in 
ruins, churches razed to the ground and burnt, farm after 
farm smashed to bits, the people fled or lying terrifled in 
their farms, some wounded with no one to succour them. 
We found an old man of 80 with a piece of steel shell 
festering in his arm; we managed to get him into a 
•cemveot, but as ho had been like that for four days I'm 
afraid tlioro was but little that could be done for him. 

1 tell you this war is the most appalling crime that 
was ever committed, and if only BSnglish people, living 


in their unharmed luxury at home, could catch a glimpse 
of the utter misery that exists where fighting is and hiis 
^n, they would be absolutely horrified. 1 ait oh 1 ' 
write in a lovely house, in the kiddies' schoolroom, 
cloHerled by all save a faithful ooncieigo. There is nn 
iinmonsc shell bole in tho upper storey, where everything 
is wrecked and the rain pours in pitilessly on tho beautiful 
rooms. The whole house has been ransacked, hundreds 
and hundreds of empty bottles everywhere, every cup* 
board, overy drawer, everything private burst open and 
all worth talcing removed. What was not worth taking 
is piled up in tho middle of the rooms on the lovely ' 
carpets. 

This letter was dated Thursday, November 5 . 
On that day the Belgians pushed eastwards 
from Niouport and a detachment of Ronarc'h’s 
Marines reocoupied Oud Stuyvekenskerke. 
South of Dixmude, though the Ch&teau de 
Woiunen remained untaken, the French scored 
a success. They drove tho enemy from Bix- 
schoote. Tho fighting near this place was of 
a most desperate character. The French 
resisted stubbornly, but ononuoua 1o.srcs did 
not stop the Gt^nnan attack. Up to Thursday 
evening they come on repeatedly, with frcsli 
troops. One trench was lost and retaken 
seven times during tho day. 

To the east of Ypres there was a lull in the 
storm, and Sir John French replaced part of tho 
I. Corps by eleven battalions of the II. Corps. 
These battalions were very depleted, but not to 
such an extent as tho 21st and 22nd Brigades of 
the 7thlnfantry Division, which were at lost given 
a rest. Of the 2lBt Brigade only eig^t officers 
out of 120 and 750 men out of 4,000 were loft. 
The 22nd Brigade mustered no more than four 
officers and 700 privates. The 2nd Royal Scots 
Fusiliers — to instonce one of tho regiments in 
the 2l8t Brigade — ^liad disembarked at Zee- 
brugge on October 6 over 1,000 strong. Now 
it was reduced to 70 men with the junior subal- 
tern in command. These figures are eloquent 
indications of the price which had been paid by 
Capper’s Division during a month of marching, 
entrenching and fighting. 

South of Ypres, which .now began to bo 
bombarded in earnest, the French advanced 
some distance, and Wytschaote, Messines and 
Gorman trenches on the side of the eastern end 
of the Mont-des-Cats ridge were cannonaded by 
the Allied artillery. 

After a day’s comparative inaction the 
Germans renewed the offensive. They attacked 
Bixschoote and tried to penetrate to Ypres 
between the Menin- Ypres road emd the Comines- 
Ypres Canal. At Bixschoote they were repulsed, 
but the Freiioh troops holding the space from 
Klein Zillebeke to the canal fell back. General 
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Kavanagh, with the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
•htirried up to their support. The lat and 2nci 
4^ife Guards, with tho Blues in ri?ser\^o behind 
the oentre, were deployed north of the Zillebeke- 
Kloin Zillebeke rood. The French halted and 
• counter-attacked, but near Klein Zillebeke tho 
Oormans, who had been n?inforeed, returned to 
t^e charge. Tho French broke, and General 
Kavanagh, to stem the rush, doubled a couple 
of dismounted squadrons across the road. 
There was a mdlco of Knglish, French and 
Germans, and tho 7th Cavalry Brigade was 
obliged to rotiro to tho reserve trenches. 'J’hc 
position was very critical, but Lord Cavan, with 
the 4th Infantry Brigade, which was to the left 
of tho French, descended on the German flank 
and re-established the line. It w as not till 2 a.ni. 
that the action ceased. Colonel Gordon W'ilson, 
ooinmanding tho Blues, and Major the Hon. 
Hugh Dawnay, D.S.O., ha<j been killed, and the 
■7 th Cavalry Brigade had suffered heavy 
oaKiiaUios. For his services in this engugoment 
General Kavanagh was specially thanked l)y 
Bir John French. 

While the Klein Zillebeke action was pro- 
ceeding, the French again advanced and assaultcnl 
Wytschaeto and Messines. South of tho Lys 
at night the Germans mode two unsuccessful 
attacks. Far away on the right a Britisli 
armoured train from Bethune shelled the 
Gorman trenchos round La Boss^'o. 

On Saturday (Novel nbor 7) there was more 
fighting near Bixsehoote. 

For forty hours (says a Fnmoh soldier) wo fought foot 
by foot. It is impoBsiblo to di*soribe such a hell, but 1 
witnesHod the following incident. A German rcgiinont 
advanced with fliig flying. At 300 yards from our own 
trenches it wus met by a fire ho deadly that it fell beck. 
Aftor being re-formed in tho rear it returned in markedly- 
diminislicsJ tiiuubeis, and this time it gut within nboiit 
100 yards of our linos. Our guns poured a torrent of Hre 
upon it, and again it retreated. A third time it attempted 
the assault. 'I'liis time the order was given to hold lire 
till they had come up. At 20 yards every gun and rillu 
biased away. Ten minutes later the regiment was wipod 
out. In less than on hour 3,000 men hod been slain. 

The I. Corps was*, also engaged along the 
Menin-Ypras road and the British line was 
temporarily driven back, and soutli of the 
road the enemy penetrated as fur os Zillebckr, 
A counter-attack by the 1st South Stofford- 
shi^, gallantly led by Captain J. F. Valient in. 
who was killed, ended in tho capture of the* 
enemy’s trenches. The Irish Guards, obliged 
to retire during the night owing to the French 
having left their trenches on the right, regained 
by a bayonet charge their position of the day 
before. South of Ypres from the canal near 


Klein Zillebeke, round WytMcliaeie to the Wood 
of PloegHtfH^rt, the fighting continiuHl with 
iinabalt'd fury, the French defeating every 
advance of the Germnns, who were subject cmI 
to a hail of shellH from positions on the ridge of 
the Mont-fias-Ciits. 

The trenelu*s on tho edge of tho Wood of 
Plwgsteert laid during the night been enptiireci 
by Saxon infantry. A counter at talk by the 
Kost Lancasliiros ended in the n^covery of most 
of the lost ground. It is well dt'seribed by uii 
oflicer of tlie regiment : 

On NovomhiT 7 liring broke out at ilnwn at a.m., 
whon it wiiM vi*ry iiiis.ty, \V« wore Htiuidiiig In iinn.- 
when at 8 ii.in. orilerH cuinn to march the regiinriit to 
llfMidtpiartrrH ami wail fur onlrrs. Wo wont kept tlwio 
till 3 p.in., \vhi«ti wt> wi*ra told tlui UortnaiiH had bmkrii 
through uiir line of tiviu'liiM ami hail ocoupiod thuin. aii*l 
W’e had to ndaki* them mid roAtoro tho broken line : 
exnidly the Maine job ax on tliu 2 lat ult. So nway we 
plimgiNl into tho woods, and by following tho rirlos 
iirrivi'd, aflor iiiiifh .slipping about in tho gn'asy olny 
and with watrr iivor our boots, about GOO yanla short of 
tho odgo of tho wood the GorinaiiN wore lioMiiig. Soon 
aftor a ioriuidu uf /in> broke out, and tho bidlots arid .sholla 
oruoklofl and sparkled Ihroiigh tho triNM. You iiuvor 
hi'nrd siieli a row. \V<> all ihmw oiirHolviM on our faooN. 
When that was over wc HlitlioriMl along tho greasy pnfli 
until w‘o oiuno out on our old roiul to our tnairdios. Horn 
1) and A (.V>iiii>anios worf> sont to rush tho tronehes in 
front and mucoiipy thorn, thu Lmyoiiot only to lie iiKiil. 
A.S soon art they ru.shed a treinondoiiH fin* bmko out, but 
gallantly li*d by Uuptiiiii Cane, who was killed, thoy Look 
the treiH.d). 

To support tho troops in tho I’loegstocrt 
Wood the 22nd Infantry Brigade, which was 
enjoying a well-earnetl rest in Bailloiil, was 



CAPT. J. H. S. DIMMER, V.C. 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
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moved the next day up to Ploegsteert.*^ At t(jie 
some time the 3rd Cavalry Division (Byng’s)* 
took over the right section of Lord Cavan’4 
trenches. The fact that the 22nd Infantry 
Brigade and the even more sorely tried 3rd 
Cavalry Division had still to be used as rein- 
forcements shows the difficulties against which 
Sir^John French hod to contend with the fdw 
troops at his disposal. The Kaiser had far more 
and fresh troops available ; but all their efforts 
were foiled by the gallantry of the Allies. 

The Kaiser was now preparing for his second 
great attempt in 1014 to take Ypres and win a 
decisive victory north of the Lys. On Novem- 
ber 8 t he Duke of Wurtemberg recommenced his 
attack on Dixmude. Violent lighting continued 
round Bixschoote. At 2. 30 p.m. the enemy tem- 
porarily pierced Sir Douglas Haig’s line north 
of the Menin-Ypres road. After another severe 
struggle lasting almost to nightfall the Germans 
were driven back* south of Ypres, the French 
pressed forward, and the Allied artillery 
stopped reinforcements reaching the enemy who 
were still in the Wood of Ploegsteert. Between 
the Lys and the left of Maud’huy’s Army two 
attacks were repulsed and a German assault 
beaten off. All along the line there were engage- 
ments. 

The German plan was before their last 
reserves were engaged to wear down the fast- 
weakening British soldiers, whom they judged 
to be nearing the end of their tether. Indeed, 
the only reinforcements immediately available 
were small in number, consisting only of the 
North Somersetshire, Leicestershire, Northamp- 
tonshire and Oxfordshire Regiments of Yeo- 
manry (Territorial) Cavalry and the Hertford- 
shire Regiment of Infantry, the Honourable 
Artillery Company and the Queen’s West- 
minster Battalions of Territorial Infantry. 

The London Scottish and Hertfordidiire 
Territorials and the Somerset and Leicester- 
shire Regiments of Yeomanry, with three more 
of the depleted battalions of the II. Coips, were 
placed under Sir Douglas Haig’s command. 
The London Scottish were in the Klein Zillebeke 
trenches. 

Novembw 9 (Monday) was a oomparatively 
quiet day. The last arrangepnents were being 
made by the Kaiser for his final blow. Two 
divisions of the Prussian Guard were being 
transferred from the region of Arras through 

* In thif vUlsgt a Britidi howitier, dsverly ensoonoed 
in the gaidm of the Mayor, had been daily dielllng the 
Qermana. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


BELGIUM UNDER THE GERMAN 
YOKE : THE FOOD PROBLEM. 

Distrkss in Belgium — Want of Food -Commission for Relief in Reitiium Organized The 
Comite National de Secours et d’ Alimentation — Work of Mr. Herhert C. Hoo\ er — 
Purchase of Food — Transport — Distribution — Financiat. Ahran(;ements— Fhe “ Mobili 
ZATION OF BeNEVOLENC’E.” 


T UF work of thc^ roliof and foedirn^ of 
Belgium must take its plai'o among 
the highest achievements eoini)as.sed 
by the h<?art and mind of man in th(‘ 
exaltation of a great struggle. The a(*eount of 
how this work was accomplislu'd is not only a 
story of generosity and s<df sacrifice on Ibe [>art 
of those who successfully performed the (ask, 
hut an example of forethought, organization, 
effort and resolution rarely m(*t with exci'jit in 
tlu* great issue of life and death. rhe task 
|-)resented was a gigantic one the feeding of 
seven million destitute persons in a country 
where the ordinary means of transport were 
monopolized by a hostile army of occupation. 
A population, perhaps more highly organized 
industrially than that of any othc'r tkiropean 
country, foiuid its manufacturing ctaitres laid 
waste, its factories destroyed or closed, and the 
harbour of Antwerp, grown during years ot 
peace and prosperity into one of tlie chief |)orts 
of Europe, occupied by the enemy. Jk»lgium 
supported an immense population in her rnanu* 
factoring and mining towns, but she depended 
largely upon the outside world for her food 
supplies. 

The Belgian was not open to the reproach that 
he had neglected the domestic source of food 
supply. Every inch of soil in that country was 
laboriously cultivated, but so dense was the 
Vol. IV. — Part 51. 


population that the land furnished less than a 
<|uart('r of thi^ wheal w hich its people eonsniiK'd, 
and it is wheat which was lh(^ staple footl. 
B(‘lgium may lx* eompared wit h a vast mamifae- 
tnring^dislriet which sells ils [iroducts in fon'ign 
ciainlrics, and huys its food wit h tlu^ |)rocc(‘ds of 
the sal(‘. W'Ikti tiu'rc arc no sali^s th(Tc‘ is no 
food. Bctw(‘(‘n (hese p(‘opl(‘s, ( laai, and starva- 
tion then* was nothing hut th(' food (iroduced 
in th(‘ country, and tliis, which uralcr normal 
circumstances would ha\(’ sufliccd hut for a 
short period, liad heen greatly n'duct^d in 
amount owing to (ha-man requisitions and 
devastations. 

It has been nrci'ssary to state these facts 
hriidly, f<>r one must grasp thc-m all to n*ali'ze 
how ov(‘rw h(‘hning was the disaster which b(*fell 
Belgium, and how progressive*, industrious, and 
guiltless was the community which suffered 
under it. The people could no longer gain their 
living, and as time v\(‘nt on the country 
heeame less and less a})le to feed itsidf unaided. 
Menaced hy dangers of all kinds, many Belgians 
fled abroad, especially to (Jreat Britain and 
Holland. The story of tliese migrations is told 
in the next chapter ; th(^ present deals w ith the 
condition of the vast majority who stayed in 
Btdgium. Under normal eireurnstaneos it would 
be the business of a (Jovernment to alleviate 
distress among the i>eoplo. But the Belgian 
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Cowrtrai to the neiglibourhood of Gheluvclt. 
^ ^ese picked troops were intended, like Ntipo- 
Icon's Guard, to deal a knock-out blow. 

It was tho last desperate effort of the Germans 
^to crush tho British by weight of numbers. 
Lord Kitchener was explaining that night at 
tho Lord Mayor's banquet that “ annioa cannot 
bo called together as with a magician's wand," 
but his powerful personality had already 
drawn from tlie peaceful massif of the United 
Kingdom a " million and a quarter ” of brave 
and determined volunteers whom ho was fast 
•converting into soldiers. 

With a clearer view of fachs than Bernhard i 


French comrades for nearly three months, and 
every day iiicroasi^ the admiration which our 
force's fivl for the glorious Frcmch Anny," 
while " what tho Belgians have suffered and 
achieved hivs aroused unstintod and unbounded 
admiration." These wore tho sober words of 
tho most experienced soldier of tho agt\ 
" Under tho direction of General tfoffr^, who is 
not only a groat military leadtT, but a great 
man," said Lord Kitchener, *• wo may confi- 
dently rely on the ultiinato success of the 
Allied forces in tho western theatre of war." 
Almost ev'ery where except in Turkey, which 
had just declanni war on tho Allies, tho Kaiser 



A CAPTURED GERMAN SPY. 

He WS8 found dressed as a French peasant. 


and hia school, who despised our Colonial 
troops, the British Minister of War reminded 
his hearers that " the enemy have to reckon 
with the forces of the groat Dominions, the 
vanguard of which we have already welcomed 
ill tho very fine body of men forming tho con- 
tingents from Canada and Newfoimdland ; 
while from Australia and New Zealand and other 
parts are coming in quick succession soldiers 
to fight for the Imperial cause." Tho Indian 
troops " have gone into the field with the 
utmost enthusiasm." As for the French : " we 
have now been fighting side by side with our 


and his councillors had seen their cunning 
plans thwarted. " In the east tho Russian 
Annies, under tho brilliant leadership of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, have achieved victories 
of tho utmost value and of vast strategical 
importance." Never can the Kaiser have felt 
more acutely the necessity for an overwhelming 
victory in tho west. 

Tho weather was favourable for his plans. 
Jfeavy mist and fog covered the fiat soil, and 
the observers on the Allied aeroplanes were 
unable to detect tho movements of the enemy’s 
troo()s. 
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THR KINO OF THE BELGIANS IN FLANDERS. 


At an inspection of a 

(k)veminent, taken byHurpri^(> and driN on fnan 
its otiieial seat, was not in a position to discliargo 
its nornial functions. It could neither send 
emissaries throngh the country to enquire into 
local conditions nor enforce measures that it 
deemed salutary. The (Jermans, for ( heir part, 
were not seriously disposed to mitigate, at any 
cost to themselves, the lot of their Jli^lgian 
victims. Kven when they had partially 
restored the machinery of civil govt^rnment, the 
(German military authorities were not a(*tiv('ly 
concerned to alleviate distress, while, as shown 
above, in the autumn of 1914 the Belgian 
channels through which alone relief could flow 
were stopped up. In short, a few weeks of war 
luid brought a civil population of seven mil- 
lions within sight of starvation. Yet another 
few weeks and the situation would be this ; no 
food in the country, no means of transporting it 
from without, no money to buy it. Something 
had to be done. 

To avert the impending catastrophe Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the American Minister in 
Brussels, and the Marquis do Villalobar, the 
SpatiLsh Minister, entered into consultation 
v^ith lea'ding Belgians. It was decided to 


Red Cross equipment. 

seek an understanding with the belligerent 
(Jovernments which would facilitate the im- 
portation of food ; and this understanding 
was brought about. W^ith the Cerrnan 
military authorities it was n('gotiat(‘d by th(‘ 
two Ministers already mentioned ; with the 
.Allied (Jov(*rn merits it was the work of Mr. 
Page, the American Ambassador, and SeAor 
.Merry del Val, the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, 'rhis wan the first step ; the belli- 
gerent ( ; overt! r n ents accepted 1 1 re pri nci pie 
that, subject to certain guarantees, the impor- 
tation of food for the civil population of Belgium 
should be encouraged The [iractical work 
was next undertaken. 

As a result of conferences which took place 
in London late in October, the Commission for 
Belief in Belgium was organized ; and at the 
same time the Relief Committee which already 
existed in Brirasels was ex [Winded into the 
Comite National de Secours et d’ Alimentation 
by the addition of delegates from similar 
associations which had been constituted in 
the different provinces of Belgium. In a 
sense the Commission and the Coinitt^ wert» 
two aspects of the same organization, for they 






THE PRUSSIAN GUARDS BEATEN BACK BY THE BRITISH. 
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occupied the same set of olfices and c()(.|.enucd 
towards the same ends witiioiit .my overl.ippiny 
of functions; but t iieorotically tlicy remainrd 
distinct bodies in compliance with the inter- 
national agreements to which th(‘y owed tluMr 
fonm\4ion, and, therefore, tliey must, ho 
considered separat t'ly . 

The Commission for lielief in l^>elgimn was 
under the patronage of the Amei ican Am}>a.s- 
sadors and Ministers in Bruss(‘ls, l.ondon, 
Paris, Idle Hague, and Berlin, the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, and the S|)anish 
Minister in Brussels ; it consistf d of seventy- 
tive members — seventy-one Americans and 
four Spaniards— and its proc(‘(‘dings were 
controlled by a Board of Directoi's composed 
of the follow ifig : 

Chairman, — Uerborl C. Hoovor. 

laudon W'allaeo Btilas, Aincrifa : 
t^c'Hver While, S^lip|)ill^ aad Biacliast' ; C. A. Yoiiii)', 
Holland; (’aptaiii J. F. I.iieoy, Holland (Nov.- I )«*<•.), 
HoLdiuri (Jan.) ; Col. Millard Hnnsiker, Creat Itrilain 
(Oft. April ) ; Oscar T. Crosby, Hel^Minn ; Dtaiiel Heiiio- 
inari, Belgium (Xov.-Dfa-.) ; Albert N. (.’onticH, Bel^iian 
( Feb. -April ). 

Honorary Treasurer {Sow York). — .V. J. Heniphill. 

Honorary SerrefarirH. Millard K. Shaler, London ; 
l'ki^ar Hickard, l^ondon ; William llnlsc, Hrnss<>ls (\<»v.- 
Jarn); Robert MetairUu', New York ; I’errin ( Oalpin, 
Brussels (F«‘b.-May); 10 . 1 ). Curtis, Biik'-cU. 


Hreriitir, ('onnnitfrr. Hcil.crt C. Ho..vei. C..Ioncl 
Millani Hun.Kikor, Lindon W. Hart's, John Hciw t>r While, 
Huniel Heinemun, Sofior 1 km Jovt'« C,,|,^osi o, .M illard K. 
Shaler, Robert MeCart.'i, Fd^ar Rickard. William 
Hnise, Captain .J. F. Liiei'y, .Albert N. Ctmiult, C. 

'S onn;v, A. J. Heniphill. Rola'it l‘. Skinner. Fdjjar 
Sen;;i.'r, HiikIi S. Cib.^on. L. W. Half's, jun., .Marshall 
Lanphornt'. Herbert R. Fkhi.lKe, Ikarin C. Calpin, 
J. A. Nash, («. Nanta, and .J. \’an (h*n Hrandt'ii. 

All ineinlx'rs of t la^ Commission renderiul 
lh(‘ir services free of charge', and the American 
members who filled the more* importtint ollici's 
ga\(* up their entire time' to the work. Some 
idea ol the cNtr'nf of tin* organi/.jition tin* 
Commission wiis called upon to iinprrrvise 
nmy Ire galherrd from the fact that it had 
ollices in London, New’ ^^)rk, Hotterdtun, 
Jb*us.sels, Anlwt'rp, Hasselt., Lidge, Ntimur, 
Libriiinont, Mons, (Ihr'iit, Jb’uges, Charh'roi, 
and Maastricht. 

'I'he Comite National di* Seeours et d’Alinu'ii- 
tation was undr'r Ihr' patronage of the. Anu'rictui 
a»id S[)»mish Ministers in Brussels, and was 
thus constit\it('d : 

Tresident . - M. Krnost Solvay, 

Viee-l*resi(lentH. ^'S\.,]oH\\ Jadot tind T... Vhvn P('r Rt'.'l, 

Executive Committee. M. I'anile Franecjiii (Chairman) ; 
Al.M, O.sear 'T. Croslry, Hu;.di Cibson, Pann l Heiiienian. 
and W in. Hnlst* (the Commission lor Rebel’ in Hel^iiim ) ; 
.Mamiel .Moriso J le ,V\ ilii y Harnabeaii ; Jo.ssit .Mlard ; 



RELIEF SHIP FOR SUFFERING BELGIANS. 

Wheat and rice on board a ship which left the Thames in October, 1914. 
The sacks were addressed to the American Minister, Brussels. 
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^7he now phase of tho Imttle began with 

success for the Gennans. At 2 a.m. oii 
November 10 they opened a bombardment of 
Dixmude more i€>rritic than any yet experienced 
by its garrison. Tho Frencli trenches were 
blown in» and at 11 a.m. a mass of 40,000 
Gerij^ans precipitated themselves on Roriarc'h’s 
handful of Marines and Belgians. Tlic three 
lines of trenches across the road from Eossen 
V'ere carried. Attacked on all sides, tho heroic- 
defenders wore driven back into tlio ruins of 
tho town. Placing French prisoners in front 
of their columns, the Germans rushed on. 
Ronorc'h poured his last reserves over tho 
Ysor, and in the streets, among tho gutted 
houses, a frightful hand-to-hand combat ensued. 

Hour by hour the fighting continued, and 
Admiral Ronarc*h at 5 p.m. withdrew tho 
remains of his troops to the west of the Yser. 
The canal bridges were destroyed, and the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, who had lost 10,000 men, was 
left with a heap of bloodstained ruins and a 
few prisoners as the trophies of his bloody 
victory. The floods spreading in front of 
Dixmude and between Dixmude and Bix- 
schoote, and behind the floods the French 
howitzers, naval guns, ** 75 ” guns, and mitrail- 
leuses with the indomitable French and Belgian 
infantry* still barred the way to Calais and 
precluded the Duke from assisting tlio Kaiser 
in his assaults on Ypres by a flanking movement 
from the north. 

Ronarc’h’s Marines and Meysor's Belgians 
had proved themselves worthy rivals of the 
finest British troops. From October 10 to 
November 10 they had maintained theniSelves 
in an exposed position against enormous num- 
bers supported by an immense artillery. Tho 
defence of Dixmude forms a brilliant page in 
military history. 

Meanwhile south of Dixmude tho French 
line as far as Zonnebeke had been subjected 
to a series- of the most violent attacks. At 
Bixschoote n-nd Langomarck masses of newly 
joined German youths had been flung at the 
French trenches. They had fought with 
stubborn courage, but had been repulsed with 
appalling losses. 

The rest of the Allied front was battered by 
artUlery, and in places the Germans sapped 
towards the Allied line,, which on the right had 
been reinforced by a battalion of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company. A night attack under 
cover of the darkness, rain and mist near 
Qivenohy was repulsed with heavy slau^pitor. 


So soon 08 day broke on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11, the German batteries north and south 
of the Menin-Ypres road opened “ the most 
furious artillery fire that they liavo yet,” says 
tho British “ Eye-Witness,” writing on Novem- 
ber 13, ** employed against iw.” For tlin-e 
hoius a hurricane of high-explosive and shrapnel 
shells beat against tho^lritish lino. ^Imme- 
diately afterwards, throiigli the fog, a column 
of fifteen battalions of the Prussian Guard 
mivanced on tho trenches in tho Nonno Bosehe 
Wood, west of tho Polygono do Zoimobeko, 
while simultaneously, between the Meniii- 
Ypres road and the Cnmin<v9- Ypres Canal, a 
massed charge attempted by other troops was 
stop)K3d by artillery fire. 'J'ho Germans had 
been wrought up by tho Kaiser's iinpussioniHl 
harangues into a state of fovorish exaltation. 
Away to the left os far as tlio sea at Nieuport 
the Germans were continuing their offonsives, 
and some of them had even crossed the Yser 
and waded through tho floods. South-westwards, 
across tlic Cominos-Ypn^ Canal to tho ridge of 
tho Mont-des-Cats, columns movod forward to 
drive the French through 8t. Eloi into Ypres. 
The ridge of the Mont-des-Cats, tho valley of 
tho Douvo and tho Pli>ogsteert Wood wore also 
attacked, but south of tho Lys the battle 
languished. 

Of all the attacks that of tho Prussian 
Guard alone met with any success. Riddled by 
frontal fire, taken in flank by artillery, rifles and 
machine-guns, the 6lUe of the German Army 
still pressed onward, as they had done at St. 
Frivat forty-four years before. Their progress 
was, indeed, very similar — slow but steady. 
** Vorwarts Preussen, immer vorwiirts ” was the 
cry, and although at Ypres, as at St. Privat, 
tho losses wore terrible, there was on noiMier 
occasion any thought of turning buc*k. To 
oppose them, beyond the men already in the 
trenches, there were only two field companies 
of Royal Engineers, mustering perhaps some 
four hundred, and on the right front of the 
German attack was a British heavy battery 
and a field battory. The Prussians wore ivithin 
100 yards of the guns. Unless a firing lino of 
sufficient strength to stop a furtlier advance 
could be established, the day was lost. Every 
available man was colled up to help^giinnora, 
regimental cooks and details of every descrip- 
tion answered to the cry, and seizing thoir 
rifles were sent to open fire on the foe. 

Calmly waiting till the range was so short 
that every sliot must tell with fourfold deadli- 
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le Comte Cicogna ; Louis Cousin : L. Van Elowyck ; 
Km. Janssen ; Michael Levie ; Ch. Do Wuutors D’Oplin- 
ter ; F. Van Hreo (Secretary ). 

The Comity comprised delegates from various 
provincial sub-committees, these in their turn 
being composed of the representatives of 
coimtiunes and arrondisse'tnents, ^Fhe head 
ottice was in Bnissels ; and, in addition, there 
were branch ofiices at Antwerp, Htisselt, 
l..i^ge, Nanim*, Librernont, Mona, Bruges, 
Ghent, and Charleroi. The adnunistrative 
work was undertaken by an executive com- 
mittee. As has betm said, the two cooperating 



MR. HERBERT G. HOOVER, 
Chairman of the Commission for the Relief of 
the civil population of Belgium. 

bodies remained nominally distinct. The essen- 
tial difference lay in this, that the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium w^aa composed of neutrals, 
and the Comite National do Secours et d’Alimen- 
tation of l^elgians. The former was responsible 
to the various Governments for the observance 
of (he conditions they had imposed, made 
purcliases over seas, organized tlie vtist work of 
transportation and importation, and maintained 
its control of supplies until they had reached 
what may be called the retail distributors — 
in this case the Belgian communal authorities. 
The Commission was composed almost entirely 
of Arrwican business men of the type that 
has made American organization famous the 


world over — men w’ith a profound knowledge 
of commercial principles and of their practical 
application on a large scale. As a body they 
were without experience of relief work, nor 
w'ere they chosen for their familiarity with 
Belgian conditions ; w hat they were •asked 
to do w^tis to mobilize the provision industry 
of tw'o hemis[)hcrcs, and to concentrate food- 
stuffs upon the districts threatened by famine ; 
and this they did w ith a forethought, a thorough- 
ness, and an elaboration of detail which none 
of the belligen'nt strategists could have sur- 
passed in the dcf>l(4ying of armies. And betw een 
the problem they were required to solve and 
that of the strategist there was this difference : 
his, in its general aspect, had been familiar 
for y<‘ars ; theirs arose out of a sud(l( n 
emergency ; and whereas his organization 

had been perfected in every detail against 
the time of trial, theirs had to bo im- 
provised in a period wdiich might be 

measured in hours. The Commission first 

met on October 22, 1914, and the first 
cargo of foodstuffs passed over the Belgian 
frontier on November 2. 

The work of the Comito National de Secours 
et d’Alimentation supplemented that of 
Commission. As we have regarded tla^ task 
of the latter as strategical, theirs might be 
called tactical. Food was placed at their 
disposition in the form in which it could be 
most advantageously employed ; and with it. 
they fought the famine. Being composed of 
Belgians the Comit6 was in touch with local 
needs and customs ; t hey acted in an advisory 
capacity to th") Commission and w’(‘re re- 
sponsible for the administration of fimds con- 
tributed for the relief of the absolutely 
destitute. 

Before describing in detail the functions of 
the Relieving Body w^e must refer to its status. 
What the American and Spanish Ambassadors 
had called into being w as almost a new Pow er. 
It was accorded a flag of its own, and it entered 
into diplomatic relations with the w arring and 
neutral Governments. That these relations 
remained cordial even when — as often hap- 
jx^ned — tlie privileges asked for could not be 
accorded is a standing tribute to the respect 
inspired by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover and his 
fellow workers. The Commission — hencefor- 
ward it will be convenient to refer to the whole 
Relieving Body by that title — succeeded in 
effecting an \mderstanding with the Powers on 
a variety of subjects. As a result of these 
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ness, the ilritinii Mtood grimly and silently ready. 
At the word of command a sheet of fire leapt 
from their muskets and a crashing volley tore 
through the German host. Again and again 
did the rifles ring out, mowing down rank after 
rank of the Prussian Guards. They hesitated, 
wavered, and then, leaving -thousands of dead 
and wpmded behincL them, sullenly retreated. 
It had been a secona battle of Inkerman and, 
like Inkerman, it had ended in a British 
victory. 

The next day Sir Douglas Haig circulated 
among the troops the following order : 

To the Iflt Division, 2nd Division, 3rd Divi<iion, Ist 
Cavalry Division, and 3rd Cavalry Division. 

O. 983, November 12, 1014. 

Tile Commandcr-in-Chief has asked mo to convey to 
the troops under my command his congratulations and 
thanks for the splendid resistance to the German attack 
yesterday. Tliis attack was delivered by some 15 fnish 
battalioM of the Gorman Guard Corps which had heeii 
speoially brought up to carry out the task in wliich ho 
many other corps had failed —viz., to crush tho BriliMli 
and force a way through to Y prcH. 

. Since its arrival in this neighbourhood the Ist Corps, 
assisted by the 3rd Cavalry Division, 7th Division, and 
troops from tlio 2nd Corps, has met and defeated the 23nl, 
2dth, and 27th German Reserve Corps, the 13ih Active 
Corps, and Anally a strong force from the Ouanl Oor(is. 


It Is doubtful whether the annals of the British 
contain any finer reooid than this, ' 

j^ever has praise been more justly earned^ 

At every other point the enemy was repulsed, 
and the next day by a night attack the French 
destroyed the Gormans w'ho had crossed the 
Yser. 

With the rout of tho Prussian Guardr who- 
made ono or two futile efforts on the 12th to 
retriovo their defeat, the Battle of Ypres may 
bo said to have ended. The Kaiser, it has been 
calculated by competent authorities, had lost 
in the past month's fighting close on 300,000' 
men, and had nothing to show, for this vast 
expenditure of human life. He had kuled to- 
break through to Calais ; tho Allied Army in 
Flanders remained thinned but unconquerable, 
and still held the barrier of trenches from 
Compidgne round Ypres to Nieuport which they 
had so gallantly defended. The British Army 
had emerged triumphant from one of the severest- 
tests to which it hod over boon subjected, thO' 
French and Belgians had once more shown 
their superiority over the Germans on the- 
field of battle. 



DRUMMER SPBNGBR JOHN 
BENT, V.C. 
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agrc'omcnls the flag ot tlie ( ’ormnission ol>taine<l 
i^uinunity from attack at sea, its emissaries 
Were permitt('d to trade (liroiigfi <he era'iny 
lines, ari<l to transfer moin'y from one belli- 
gerent country to ariotlua*, and sundry valuable 
privilege's v\(‘re granted in connexion with 
railway transport, customs duties, canal dues, 
etc. As an instance of the diplomatic activities 
of the Commission, it may be mentioned that 
at the end of December, 1914, representations 
as to the condifion of the civil populatioTi in 
Belgium were made through Mr. James Gerard, 
the American Aml)assador in llerlin, and his 
Dutch and Sjjanish colleagues. Through their 
good offices an undertaking was obtained 
from the German Government to abstain 
in the “occupation /one” from making 
requisitions of food which the Commission 
would have to replace. 

To achieve results of this kind it was neces- 
sary that tho Commission should convince all 
the Powers of its absolute neutrality, and the 
importance of an impartial attitude in spirit 
as well as in deed was most strenuously irn- 
[iressed <in the whole liody of helpers. These 
l^itter were givxn to understand that, as their 
task was to feed starving Belgians, any conduct 
ot* expression of opinion which w^ould make that 
task harder wa.s an act of treachery to their 
colleagues. That these instructions were loyally 
ojieyed is proved by the confidence reposed 
in the Commission by all parties. Its ships 
passed unmolested across the seas, members 
of the Commission w'ere welcomed by the 
Ministers of all tho Emopcan Governments, 
and the German military authorities allowed 


the accredited re[)n‘senf at ives of the Coin- 
mission to travel frct>ly in Belgium, and went 
so far as to issue to them special passes. To 
sum up, the crisis produced the men to deal 
with it, and with (hi? namace of starvation 
there sprang into lieing an organization with 
the will and tho power to bring a suHlciency of 
food into Belgium. • 

The relief organization whi(ih had thus 
been called into being had to discharge various 
functions, which were defined as follows : 

(«) Tho csroatioa of tho tlotailcd organization necessary 
for tho systematic and discriminating provisioning and 
clottiing of tho dosliinto, not only witli imports, but also 
by purchase and distribution of native meat, potatoes, 
etc. 

{h) I’ho <u)-onlination, central control and stimulation 
of charitable effort tlirongbout the world in the support 
of the •lestituto. 

(r) The elaboration ot the nocossary organization for 
equitable distribution of the imported provisions to 
those who could pay for their own food. ^ 

(d) The ostahlishment of the financial machirjery, by 
agreement among the various Powers and with Iranking 
institutions, proviiling for working capital and tho 
translation into gold of local currency and obligations 
collected in Belgium. 

(fl) Tho purchase evorsoas, and shipment and inland 
transport throughout Belgium, of tho essential food- 
stuffs. 

(/) The execution of tho imdortakings with the 
various bolligoront Governments assuring protection on 
tho high seas and non-interforenco inland, and the 
distribution of the foodstuffs exclusively to the civil 
population, 

iff) Tho maintenance of accurate accounting, auditing, 
and other uhccka upon all branche.s of tho work, not only 
to provide evidence as to tho execution of guarantees, 
but also to ensure integrity of administration, 

Tho work of tho executive ‘"deprtrtments 
may best be considered in the following order ; 
(1) Tho acquisition of foodstuffs (N.B. — ^Tho 
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ComniisHion did not confino its operations 
to foocistuffs, but these were its prime con- 
cern); (2) Transportation; ( 2 ) Distrilmtion ; 
(4) Finance; and (5) The “Mobilization of 
Deno Violence.” 

\tiiero was food to bo found ? Tn neootdanco 
with tho Jaw that higlily dcnclopod (‘ountries 
tend to become inaniifa, during (Haitros? it 
may be laid down as a general proposition 
that Western Europe— in whicli Belgium is 
situated — does not produce foodstuffs in 
excess of its requirements. E\ en under normal 
conditions it imports wheat, and once war had 
broken out it would have been in no condition 
to supply delieiencies in Helgium had that 
country remained neutral, 'rims the (/om- 
mission found itself obliged to look layond th<^ 
seas for assistance. 

Of the wheat-producing count rirs Russia 
was cut off by tho closing of the Dardanelles. 
H(*lp, if it came at all, had to come from 
distant lands, such as i\merica, India, and 
Australia. That is to say, the ('oinmis- 
sion which liad been called into be ing iti hairo|)e 
was compelled at tlie very outset to conduct 
operations in all parts of the glol)(\ Since, 
i^owever, tho Commission had been expressly 
made up of men who were accustomed to do 
a w’orld-wide business, no transaction was 
likely to confound them merely by its magni- 
tude. They were in touch with firms to whom 
large foi*eign purchases were matters of daily 
routine, and to these firms tliey ajiplied for 
assistance which was most generously granted. 
Tho w ord “ purchase ” jirompts a (]uery 
about |)ayment which will be answeiT'd later. 
All that need be said about flnajice Ihtc is that 
the Commission provt'd its competfaice by 


utilising the willingly-offered services of tho 
most t'xperieneod hny(Ts, and by making 
Its ae<inisitions in the most suitable mnrlo'ts. 
J his demanded not only (‘xt>erienee bnt tho 
imagination to grasp a situation to which thc'ro 
was no parallel in history— a situation more- 
over which was liable to sudikai and violent 
alteration. (Jiveii money or credit, the com- 
modities could bo acfpiired in tlu' markets 
which produc(‘d them, lait what Wfis lueded 
was not so many tons of wheal in Adelaide* 
or in Winnipf'g ])nt that amount d(‘li\('r(‘d in 
Bf'lginm at an eai’ly dali*. I’Ik' jirohkan was 
indefinitely com|)licated l)y tlu^ (piestion of 
Ireightage. It was fiot eimtigh to have sc'eni’ed 
immunity for the flag of tl.e (\jmmission. It 
was necessary to charter shi|)s to fly it, and 
with tlie demand for tonnage at the lieight. 
at which it stood, the e(»sl, of transportation 
and 1 h(‘ I ime it would r(’qnii-(‘ had to he specially 
calculated in connexion with evei’y transaction. 
For this purjiose ordinary refercMiei? tables wt'K? 
usek'ss. Among other’ points which napiired 
careful eonsidc'i'aiiou wen* tin* relative' nutritive 
values of difh rent foodstuffs, and their relative 
suitability to the conditions undtT which alonr' 
transportation was possible, 'fhe de'cision 
at An hich flu* (’ommission arri\<*d . will he 
gath(‘r(‘d from thci following table*, which 
represents the* minimum monthly de>mand for 
foodstuffs as it weis t^stimat(‘d in April 11)1.'). 
It eloes not include potatoes, whicli wc're 
acquirvel for the most part locally: 

'Fenfe. 


VVhoat (or oeniiMMlcul in tloiii ) 

... r»(),0()0 

Rico 

1(1,000 

iVas aii<l t*caie 

r.,oo() 

Racoi) iirai lard 

1,200 

J*rrs<Tvo<l mceef ... 

1,200 

I*re*s4'r\ <*d lisli ... 

1,200 

(.’ondiaisctl milk 

300 



A CARGO OF FOOD FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


CHAPTKR LXVl. 

MEDICAL WORK IN THE FIELD 

AND AT HOME. 

Thk Army Mkpical Skhvick- Its Hkadinkss for Kphoj^kan W'au- Nkw I'iiohi.kms of Mookun 
Warfark — 'J'hk Royal Ahmv Mkimoai. (*oki*h jn KRANri-; Mask IIosimtalh— Tuk Rktkkat 

FROM MoNS -TuK HaTTI.K OF THR MaRNK PARIS AS A HosiMTAL (.'KNTRK- AmKHIC'AN UiSLI*— 

Thk Battlk of thk Aishk — Rouloonk Work of Srio.^i alists Hospital Work in Knolano — 
A Dkscription of Nkti.ky- Other Hosimtaj.s- The Si pplv of l)<M Ti>its and Ni!rskh- 'Phk 
Hed Cross Oroanization. 

B y tho moriiingof Wocliiosday, Auf?iist r»« rnuly. Thp iiiicUmis whh tiro Army 

1914, the morrow of Hri(.(iiivs (U'olitra- MimUciiI SiTvici*. Aroiind it w hk groii|)ecl im 

tion of war upon (icriiuiny, f lu? wliolo orgimi/iition of Hio inrclical profession. When, 

Hritisli Army and Navy, iiieliidinK ns very soon liii|>p«*niMl. Lord Kitidiener bogari 

tho Medical Servic€», had sprung (.<i iitteii(i<in, the raising of new armies, the task before the 

and .every measure whi(?h reason could then War Olliei^ was to form a refleetion tif lhf 3 

suggest as necessary for efticient care of the. system already afit>lied to tliii existing armies, 

wounded had bf?en taken. The public took, TIhti^ was a time in the history of nations 

no doubt, some time to realizes the nature i>f when the work of earing for wounded men at 

the coming war, tuid at finst vaguely supposed thi^ front iwid for Hi#! hi^alth of armies in the 

that tho struggle with Germany would bc'gin Held was n^gnrded *is of small or secondary 

with a shook of naval battle in the Nortli S«!a. import auert^ At that pcTiod armies were not 

Preparations were, indeed, made to i^M'eive of gw'at siz#\ nor was tho prof«>ssif>ri of arms the 

wounded sailors at the Kast (*oast ports at highly teihfii#al Inisiiaws whieli it has beroiuo 

Yannouth, for instance, 200 bods wertJ erdoivd in thcjs#' latter days. If a man was wounded he 

to be ready by 2 p.m. on the 6th — hut it soon ceastnl to b<* of use for th#! undertaking on which 

aj^jpCared' that the medical history of at any tho army was #!rigagfsL and thf> chances wen? 

rate tho first phases of tho strugglo would b«# that bi!f«>rc his rtn^overy was complete a de- 

the testing of our preparcdncNSs for a great vMnn would have boeii reiurhed. In any ease#, 

European land war. ® sunieieney of fresh recruits could usually bo 

The work of reorganization begun after tin# obtained wit Jiout dilliciilty. Moreover, if pesii. 

South African War followed subsequently the lpii«e broke out the troofM could be moved 

lioM of general military organization, of which away to fresh ground, and the infection in 

the great feature was the preparation of an this manner eluded to a certain extent. 

Expeditionary Force. Everything pivoted As armies increased in size, however, and os 
upon that, and the great war found the organi- weapons became more deadly, ^ now sittiation 
VoL IV,--.Part 41. • 
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A PUBLIC SALE OF FOOD. 


It will at once be noticed that none of ttie 
commodities are subject to rapid deterioration. 
The Commission did not make a j)ractice of 
buying up the food whicli was stored or was 
grown in Belgium ; but as a consecpience of 
their importations the price which local produce 
Commanded was largely reduced. The Com- 
mission, then, bought the kind of food it 
required in all the markets of the world. It 
also accepted gifts of food in any “trans- 
portation centre “ in any country, and under- 
took to deliver it free of all charge to the donors. 
Included in such gifts were the complete 
cargoes of twelve largo steamers. Some idea 
of the extent of the work done by the acquisi- 
tion department may be gathered from its 
expenditure; it amount ('d to £1,500.000 per 
month. 

Wo can now conc(‘i\'e the Commission as 
holding large quantities of foodstuffs in places 
out of Kurope. To hold food at a time when 
the population of a rich and etisily accessible 
country needs it, is not a conjuncture which 
imder normal conditions would ])ut a strain 
on the heads of big commercial houses. Some 
wrangling there might bo over selling prices 
and freights, but the bulk of the work would 
be discharged almost mechanically by a 
staff of experienced clerks. The capacity of 
railroads, the relative merits of routes, the 
facilities at ports of discharge, the state of the 
foreign exchanges — these and similar factors, 
which suggest insoluble mysteries to the lay- 
man, are expressible in simple figures by those 
wIjo have to deal with theA in their daily 
life. The knowledge that underlies those 
figures, though not easily acquired, is to 
be found,, so to say, on tap in the offices of such 
firms as worked for the Commission, and the 


c<»nsideration of it need not detain us furtlua’. 
What, however, may be pointed out is that 
those big firms contributed their experience 
without charge to the biLsiness of relief, and 
that the men tliey employed gave their services 
with the same generosity. Indeed, it would 
probably have been im{)OSsible to carry out 
the work of transportation but for the iissistance 
freely tendered by public and private officials 
throughout the world. The Commission, then, 
had the experience of the mercantile community, 
at call, but in the circumstances that existed 
the accumulated knowledge and experience 
to which we have been referring no longer 
sufficed ; now methods had to bo improvised 
to meet new conditions. It will help us to 
understand these conditions if we regard tlu‘ 
tran.sportation of foodstuffs as a matter of 
three processes -transportation from the centre 
of collection to the port of departure ; trans- 
portation from the port of departure to the 
I)ort of discharge ; and transportation from 
the port of discliorge to the local distributing 
warehouse in Belgium. • 

The first process — the transportation to 
the port of departme- presented comparatively 
little that was abnormal. It took place bir 
from the battlefields, and if there can have 
been few^ railway systems in the world which 
remained unaffected by the demands of the 
contending forces, still the exporter worked 
under the protection of the ordinary law ; 
his men were engaged in their customary voca- 
tions ; and they w'ero not exposed to violence 
or to hostile action of any kind. But the 
policy that prevailed in the “ catchment “ 
area was modified. What was sought now 
was not profit but food. As we learn from 
the complaints mswie from time to time by 
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arose. Tho tiumber of irion wLo were injured 
incxeatedy and tho ratio between the killed and 
the wounded underwent a change. Wounded 
men began to have a potontial value when new 
recruits were difT'icult to obtain in adequate 
numbers, and pestilences become a serious 
danger when it was no longer possible to escape 
from them, and when the campaign was likely 
to be of prolonged duration. 

Napoleon certainly appreciated the new 
situation during the latter portion of his career, 
for on one occasion he ordered that no doctors 
were to be allowed in the firing line, and de- 
clared that ** one doctor was worth 15 ordinary 
men.'* But in Napoleon’s day military surgery 
was so primitive that the number of woimdcd 
men returned to the firing line was not at any 
time great. .The discovery of the antiseptic 
method and the evolution of modem surgery 
were needful to endow the medical corps of 
an army with real military significance. 


ROYAUMONT ABBRV CONVERTED 
INTO A HOSPITAL. 

Patients taking a sun-bath in the old dsrdcns. 

Inset s Women surgeons performinfS an 
operation in the hospital theatre. 

This new significance found its first recog- 
nition on what may bo called a national scale 
in tho Russo-Japanese War. Tlie Japanese, as 
a scientific people, had noted the fact that in 
most curlier struggles, and especially in their 
own struggle with China, the proportion of men 
nmdered fwra de cmnhal by bullets and shells 
was about 20 per cent, of tho total casualties. 
The remaining 80 per cent, were driven from 
the fighting lino by disease. Moreover, of the 
wounded many were rendered permanently 
incapable because their wounds became infected. 
The Japanese saw that if disease could be pre* 
vented and all wounds could receive immediate 
and thorough surgical core the number of men 
constantly available for the firing line would be 
immensely increased. As a small nation with 
few reserves, they natmally regarded this 
discovery as being of the greatest importance, 
more especially since political events suggested 
that their opponent in war would be a people 
inunensely superior to them in point of numbers. 

Japan, therefore, organized her Army Medical 
Corps on a new basis ; she gave great power 
to her medical officers and demanded great 
things of them. She equipped her forces with 
men of science, bacteriologists,^ and expert 
analysts, whose duty it was to examine wells, 
report upon drainage systems, select the sites 
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Kurdish agrieulturiHts, whai liiilway com- 
panies find expensive is the collection of small 
oouBignineiitH. It is owing to the “ Iool" haul ’’ 
tliat produce can bo moved cheaply in new 
countries wliere the quantities handled in each 
operation are large. 

lint the Conunissioii di(l not confine its 
dealings to foodstuffs in bulk ; in order to 
encourage the charitable it undc'rtook to 
conv(^y free of charge all gift food within its 
own radius of collection. 

As for the trans|>ortation from the port of 
de[)arture to tlie port of discharge, the dis- 
tufbance creat(‘d by the war in the shipping 
trade expressed itself in tla^ scarcity of ships, 
in their liability to caplnrc* an<l in the dilliculty 
of obtaining crows. 

2 \s has been already staled the ('ommission 
was early successful in obtaining recognition 
from all the belligerents, its flag carri(‘d with 
it immunity from attack on the high seas, jmd 
for that reason a Commission ship was as safe 
to sail in as any tiling afloat. But there 
remained the scarcity of ships. Such of the 
cargo vessels of the (central 1’owt‘rs as \v(‘rt3 
still trading confined their opera I ions to closed 
jseas — the Baltic and the Black Scji. Of the 
rest some had been taken over for military 
purposes by their respe(ttive (Governments, 
some had boon captured, some had betui 
interned by neutral Powers, none wen? at the 
disposal of the Commission, 'the shii)S. of the 
other belligerents luul been withdrawn Jtlso 
in large quantities from their trading functions. 
Large numbers wore conveying troops and 


stores to the various .spheres of operations. 
Others had ])e<‘n sunk or detained in the hostile 
polls which tl'.cy had cnlcrtsl lx tort* the* out- 
break of the war. 'I'hire remained tlu* (h'pleti'd 
mercantile marine' ot (ireat Britain and her 
Allii^s. and the merchant '^hips nf laaitrals. 
But these, taken togrtlur. IbrimHl hot a small 
pro|)ortiou of tho normal upjfly of ship-', 
tonnage wais ir> eroat dc'inand, and freiglils 
ros(' to an miprecedeiitod height. Obliged as 
tho (mmmis.sion was to secure cargo spaei' 
for montlis in advance, its outlay on this single 
item was enormous. Indei d, it wa.s ealenlali'd 
that shipping costs would ho n-duet'd by 
ilt)0,0tM> a. month if an arrangement could ])e 
arrivi'd at for the iitili/ation of the Ck'rman 
ships laid up in Aincrican ports. Negotiations 
with this object, in view' might have beir) 
pursued more actively had not tho initial 
cost of retitting thos(? shijis for the st'a Ixv'u 
estimated at >!200,00fl. However, ships had 
to !)(' ehartc'i'ed and they wero ehartcriMl. 
By April, It) 15, a weekly service of stcamei's 
was maintained hetwi'cn the ports of North 
America and ♦ho Hiv('r I’late, on Ibeoiie hand, 
and Rotterdam on th(' otlier. 

Aft(‘r th(' goods had been discharged at 
K^ttenlain a new set of diflicnlties had to bo 
mot. 'The Jk'Igiau railways were monopoli'/,ed 
by the army of occupation for military piirpnsc.s 
arul the u.so of them wits practically deni<‘d to 
tho (.'ommission. How then was lh(' food to 
bo placed within roach of a population strictly 
confinc<l to it.s own \illagos ? Once again 
w(^ liear of tho canals that have pfayod so 
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for camps, and discover infected persons and 
dsolato them. As a result of these precaut ions 

ken before war broke out, she reduced her 
casualties in the most remarkable inannor. 
Her final results showed that instead of f^O per 
%ont. of the number of men rendered horn dc 
arndnU being victims of disease, only 20 |>er 
cenk were so affected, while of the wounded 
a much smaller number than . usual sulTered 
from blood poisoning and other similar 
conditions. 

The experieneo of Japan had not passed 
unnoticed by other nations. In Brilihn, how- 
(>ver, there is little room fur doubt that the 
process of improvemont hod not bci*n ciiri-ied 
far laioiigli. She went into tlio war with a 
medical service which lacrked nothing sci far as 
personnel was concerned, but which lacked 


many things in respect of the demands which 
were soon to be made upon its equipment. 

To some extent tliis was inevitable. Bo long 
a time had olajised since the last great European 
war that the conditions of war m a temperate 
climate and upon a liigbly cultivated soil were 
not fully appreciated. Moreover, in tl le interval 
botw'cen 1870 and 1914 surgery and pi|^~ontive 
iiiodieine had become new sciences. It was 
scarcely possible to foresee exactly what the 
relatiunsliip between war and modicino would be 
or what new diMnaiids the new conditions might 
make. Mo one, for example, foresaw the 
important, role which the soil of Europe was to 
play in the inlection of wounds; the need for 
tlH‘ riqiid ovacuiition of immense numbers of 
wounded men wiiich arosfi early in the (*airi- 
pnign was not fully provided lor ; nor was 



SIR JOHN FRENCH’S SISTER AS A NURSE IN FRANCE. 

Mr.. H.rUy ulkiatf to of her •* Roy.om««* Abbey. Gener.1 French’. «.ter i. in 

charge of the staff, which li composed of women. 
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large a part in the military history of the Low 
Countries. The men who made them had 
found them potent allies against Louis XIV. 
and Philip of Spain, hut never did they render 
such momentous service as in this time of 
destitution. They were the channel through 
which tlie food ultimately readied the starving. 
Not that the problem was the simple one 
of utilizing existing waterways. Ixicks and 
banks liad vanished in many places in the 
eommon destruction, and the Commission 
had to establish an laigineering department 
liefore the w ater communications were restor'd. 
In a short time the engineers reopened tli(‘ 
channels and so made jiossiblo the final [irocess 
of transportation. This done, the food dis- 
charged at Rotterdnru was transhaTcd into 
barges licaring the fhig and marks of the 
Commission — to be towed along the canals 
to the wan'houses which had bc'cn established 
at suitable points throughout Bi'lgium. With 
its storage in these, the transportation 
oflicials had fulfilled the task set them ; 
they had brought a sufiicic'iicy of food into 
a country where 7,000,000 pco[)lo were 
starving. 

As far as wc* have followed the work of the 
Commission what it had accomplished was 
this : it had made it physically possilile to 
feed the population. W'hereas w'hen it began 



WEIGHING THE LOAVES. 



WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED, 
Makinji-up bundles of wood. 


o|)erations then' seemed no ])ros[)ect but 
staiwation before' the |)eo|)le rich or poor 
lor the simple reason that the supjily of food 
was rapidly gi\’ing out, after a few wi'cks 
of creative effort enough food for urgent 
needs was once again in Jhdgium. But neit her 
in food nor in cash w^ere the resources of the 
Commission inexhaustible. The demands ujion 
botli continued to increase, and the jirivih'ges • 
which alone had made feasible the work of 
relk'f wen^ liable to be withdrawn by the belli- 
gerents at any time. In fact, the utmost 
economy in the distribution of the food was 
indispensable. Moreover, since general social 
laws are not suspended in war time, a systein 
of indiscriminate doles was to be regarded as 
an evil only less fatal to the ultimate^ welfare 
of the Jh^lgiari people than starvation itself. 
Food, then, was to be distributed, but subject 
to tlie condition that those who could pay for 
it, either in whole or in part, should do so to t he 
extent of their means. With tlie adoption 
of this princifile it became necessary to create 
a new' system of finance, for coin had dis- 
appiuired and credit could only be galvanized 
into life by stimulation exerted by jiublic 
liodies. For our present purpose it will suffice 
to stat e t hat the vanishi'd currency w as replaced 
by notes issued by the local authorities, to be 
redeemed later. By an ingenious system of 
checks and lialances, the business of provision- 
ing Belgium was made to return wliat was 
technically a profit. 

Belgium is a highly-organized country with 
democratic institutions. Largo centres, such 
as Brussels, possess each their own municipal 
government with specially defined rights in 
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WOUNDED HORSES. 
The Ambulance Van. 


it thought probablo that ovory branr'h of 
iiuMlicino from dt^ntiatry to moHHugc would be 
requiHitioned before the war had lasted (ught 
months. Tliero was a tendency — no doubt 
the result of experience in South Africa — to 
regard war surgery as a straightforward busi- 
ness concerned chiefly with the dressing of 
wounds. 

This tendency was apparent to initiated 
observers who happened to witness the dis- 
embarcation of the Expeditionary Force at 
Boulogne in August. Boulogne at that time 
was designated a hospital base. Large quan- 
tities of R.A.M.C. stores and equipment were 
brought to the town, and a hospital was 
established in the grounds of the ruined reli- 
gious house on the hill above the walled city* 
Tn addition ambulance wagons of the old 
horse-drawn type were to be seen passing 
through the streets — wagons vrhich earliqr 
experience had sanctioned, but which even at 
this period looked somewhat out of date. 
It would probably be unfair to regard the 
hospital on the hill as representing the con- 
sidered requirements of the authorities. It 
was not known at that moment whether or 
not it would be possible to hold Boulogne 
permanently, and in the circumstances it was 
obviously impossible to make elaborate pre- 
parations. But the preparations which were 
actually made were on so small a scale as to 
suggest a tentative rather than an assured 
attitude. The evolution of the modem w*ar 
hospital had scarcely begun. 


The first hospital at Boulogne onjoyt>d a 
very short tenn of existence. Within a few 
days of its opening the battle of Mons was 
fought, and the retreat through Northern 
Franco had In^gun. It became clear' that- 
Boulogno could no longer be used as a base for 
the treatment of the woundcxl or for their 
transhipment to England, and consr^qiiently 
orders werf> given to cvoiaiato the town and 
proceed to Havre. During t\ro days and 
nights a stream of wagons conveyed the; stores 
and equipment back to the docks, the medical 
officers and orderlies went on board ship, and 
the development of hospital work received 
a sharp check* 

Meanwhile at the front itself the Royal 
Army Medical Corps was face to face with the 
most tremendous problem which it had ever 
encountered. Mons had been a cruel awaken- 
ing ; the retreat from Mons, in blazing sunlight 
through stiffing August days, was of the char- 
acter of an inferno. The soldiers described it 
tersely as *'Hell on earth,** and the medical 
officeni had good reason to endorse that opinion. 

From the doctors point of view a retreat, no 
matter how orderly, is calamitous. The retreat 
from Mons left large numbers of British and 
French wounded in the hands of the enemy. 
The taedicol'men attending the British were 
exposed to very great danger. They per- 
formed their work under fire during many 
successive days and nifi^ts. Almost super- 
human exertions were required to get men 
removed through the retreating ranks to the 
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their own spiioro ; but the wliole (>oiuitry, 
including tliose largo centres is divided into 
coirmmnos, wliich nianago local affairs. Tho 
communes, for instance, i-tOiove their own 
poor, and for this purpose tliey appoint tho 
necessary oflicials. Tliat is to say, in 
every district tliere existed the niacliinery 
for relief, and this was made (lie basis of tho 
organiz;ation which the Commission procetsled 
to establish. Aided by local volunteers, the 
experienced relieving and medical ollicers 
became rc'sponsible for the detailed work of 
distribution in the region with which they 
were familiar. They ac'tt'd upon the instruc- 
tions of their communal eounitil, and (hat in 
turn conformed to the [irincijilt's which llu? 
Commission laid down from time to time in 
the interests of tla; whole* country'. To sum 
up, the food which the* Commission import(‘d 
w'as sold to jaiblic l.)odi(*s and was distribu(e*d 
by them. 

The princi|)les upoii which the communal 
oflicers were reetuired to act embodied tho 
Socialist maxim ; “ From each according to 

his means ; to each according to his need.” 
The Commission imported foodstuffs to tho 
value of about £1,500,000 a month. Those 
imports were entered in its books at cost 
price or in the case of gifts at a valuation. 


As wo have seen, the imjiorted provisions w<*ro 
deposited in various warehouses in Hc'lgium, 
all of which w'ore undt'r th(‘ control and owner- 
ship of tho neutral ('ommissinn. f rom th<*so 
tht?y w'oro delivered to the communal olVic<*rs 
who supervised tin* final (list I’ibut ion. tlacli 
Commune was di'bited for what was sup[>lied to 
it at rates calculated to return a small but 
dolinite jirolit on tla^ sum at which they stoo l 
in tho books of the Commission. 'J'h<‘ obji'cl 
of this systiMii was to comjiel tho wcll-to do 
to help in jiroviding for (lu? destituti*; and 
in accordance with it tin' [irolit was allocate. I 
to tho ik*ne\'olcnt Depart mc'iit, tho functions 
ol whicli will bo refci'red to later, 'klu^ ('om- 
munes had thus acijuii’ed tlio foodstuffs by 
purchase; in tlieir turn they sold part o! them 
at nearly cost pric*o to acci’edilcd tradesmen in 
flirt hcranci! of a sc'ttlcd poli<*y. hi a* the (oiii- 
mission w as not content to keep so many Hcicians 
alive. It stood also to mainlain the nati«)nal 
machiiH* in running onler, so that when tho 
time cana* to apply the formi'r power it might 
])(* in a (‘ondilion to respond to it. b'or thi.s 
reason the tradesmen were reipiirt'd to furnish 
the communal oHicials with a list of their 
customers. After tlii'ir lists had Ih'C'U scrutini/.ed 
and approved, they w('re su])plied with food in 
jiroporlion to tiu* numbc'r of individuals they 
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THE HORSE IN WAR. 

Army Veterinary Surtfeona attending to a wounded horM behind the fidhtind-line. 


ambulance trains. TLo roods woro congested 
with refugees and transport wogons, with the 
fragments of regimenis, and with men who had 
lost their regiments ; the railways were also 
disorganized and crowded wdth traifis of every 
description. 

It will stand to the everlasting credit of the 
Uoyal Anny Medical Corps that in this teirible 
emergency it proved itself worthy of the trust 
reposed in it. The story of the heroism of 
individual officers during the retreat and 
subsequently at the battles of the Mamc and 
Aisne is one of the brightest in the annals of 
the war. Many of these officers were after- 
war^ decorated for their services ; the Victoria 
Cross and the French Legion of Honour being 
in some instances bestowed. 

It is a safe statement that no man ever won 
the Victoria Cross more nobly than did Captain 
Harry Sherwood Banken, R.A.M.C. Captain 
Banken was severely wounded in the leg whilst 
attending to his duties on the battlefield. He 
arrested the bleeding from this and bound it up 
and then continued to dress the wounds of his 
men, siuMrifioing his chances of salvation to their 
needs. When finally he permitted himself 
to be carried to the rear his cose hod become 
a^ost desperate. He died within a short 
period. His act of heroism was thus laconi- 
oally described in an official statement made 
at the tune when the V.C. was conferred : 

** For tending wounded in the trenches 
under rifle and shrapnel fire at Hautvesneiii 
on September 19 and on September 20, con- 


tinuing to attend to wounded after his thigh 
mid leg hod been shattered.’* 

During the fighting on the Aisne the Army 
doctors show'cd in iriany cases most heroic^ 
courage. The following account is typical 
of many received about this time: 

It became nocooaary for the doctor to paiw aeroiMi a 
narrow raviiio aopamting two troncheci. The ravine was 
Rwopt by tho enemy's fire and those in the trenches were 
lying close. The doctor did not hesitate a moment, but 
mad^ the hazardous journey. Not only np, but on 
five different occasions he reerossed from tionch to 
trench, it having been signalled to him that his services 
woro required. 

Tt was during tho period of the retreat 
that the first impression of tho effects of modern 
shell fire w^as obtained. That impression 
astonished the medical world. Tt wiui found 
that the tremendous blast of air which followed 
tho bursting of a shell produced severe injury 
to the lungs of tlie men standing near and also 
that men in tho neighbourhood suffered 
from concussion, which in many instances 
killed' them outright. This shell concussion 
produced such extraordinary effects indeed 
that after an engagement dead soldiers were 
found standing in the trenches or sitting in tho 
most natural attitudes. Amongst tho lesser 
ciTccts of shell concussion observed were 
sudden blindness without injury to the eyes, 
deafness, and nervous prostration. In a few 
instances men seemed to become dazed and 
to pass into the sub-conscious state desoribed 
by James and other psychologists. 

Tlio lino of evacuation for men wounded 
during the retreat from Mods was, in the first 

41—2. 
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TWO OF THE AMERICAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 


(ratorod for, the price of resale being fixed 
by the Commune. In tlie etuso of flour, for 
instance, at one time, bakers received 250 
grammes per adult customer, the amount 
representing about 325 grammes of bread. 
The baker was authorized to sell the bread 
at about the same price for a given weight 
as ho had been charged for the flour ; and with 
the margin ho was enabled to meet liis estab- 
lishment charges. In some provinces, however, 
the baker, who wos simply an agent, received 
eight francs for every 100 kilos of flour he 
baked. It is a startling testimony to the 
Commission that between November, 1914, 
and March, 1915, the Belgian wtis paying less 
for broad than was the I.iOndoner. 

It has been stated that of the provisions 
purchased by the Communes part was sold 
to local tradesmen. The remainder was made 
over to communal canteeus which had been 
established for the feeding of the poorer 
residents, that is, for those who wore not in 
a position to pay for what they needed. All 
Belgians wore equally in want of food, but 
t hey were not equally in want of money ; 
and with this distinction in view the authorities 
divided tlienl into three classes ; those who 
could meet their own expenses — the middle 
and up|)er classes ; t hose who could meet tliem 
in part only — the poorer working class ; and 
those who could not meet them at all — the 
absolutely destitute. The first class dealt 
with the tradesmen. The second and third 
classes were fed at the commimal canteens 
upon the presentation of tickets, which were 
issued only after eatih case had been investi- 


I 

gated. The second class paid for their tickets ; 
the third class received them without payment. 
Where po.ssible, the Communes gave employ- 
ment to momber.s of the second and third 
<4a.sses, paying for it by orders upon the 
canteens. As a further instance of the cdln- 
})leteness of the organization mention may b«' 
made of the institution of special baby -can teems, 
where wrw provided five different types of 
ration, each one appropriate to a different, 
stage in a baby’s progress. It rested with the 
communal doctor to decide which ration a 
destitute baby should receive, and to issue on 
its behalf the necessary ticket. Ho was 
furnished with tickets of five kinds, one for 
each type of ration. Furthermore, children 
between tht^ ages of three and tw^elve were 
fed at the schools. 

So far w'e have referred only to the foodstuffs 
imported by the Commission. In addition 
there was a certain amount of Belgian pi'oduce 
which had been kept back by the Belgians 
for their own use ; there wa.s also the sugar 
crop of the year stored and awaiting t?xport ; 
and in Antwerp there w’ere largo stocks of 
coffee imported from Brazil for distribution in 
Europe. Of colTee and sugar, then, there was 
an ample supply, while the residue of Belgian 
produce was brouglit into the market as so(,)n 
as the risk of famine had been averted by the 
action of the Commission. This residue was 
not taken over by the public authorities, but 
the price at which it could be sold was kept 
down by the fact that the Commission was 
selling food at the cheapest remunerative 
rate. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
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instance, through Ainions and Koucn. The 
’ scene at Amiens was one of confusion and 
tragedy. The platforms >fof the station were 
thronged with refugees from the Fas de Calais 
and the Lille district, peasants with their 
wives and children, and their small belongings 
tied up in bed-sheets or any other receptacle 
which coulil be obtained, well-to-do people 
with their servants and boxes, some of them 
distracted with anxiety, a few officials, and a 
goodly number of Americans. The station 
was also thronged with tho soldiers of three 
nations, and every few minutes huge troop 
trains rushed through, the men leaning from 
the carriage windows and cheering. The 



[GaU & PokUn. 

GAPT. H. S. RANKBN, R.A.M.G. 

Who, at Hautveinea, attended the wounded in the 
trenches after his thigh and leg had been 
shattered. He was awarded the V.G. 

trains of British wounded rolled into the 
station all night long without intonnission. 
These were tho men who had sung their way 
so lightheartedly through the streets of Bou- 
logne only a week earlier. They boro the 
evidences of the fearful ordeal through which 
they had passed. The trains consisted of 
trucks, on the floors of which straw had been 
spread. The trucks lacked proper braking 
arrangements, and when the engine stopped 
they bumped together with a clanking sound 
that was punctuated by the groans of the 


wounded men. The less severely woupded 
thronged the dooru'ays of the trucks. They 
seemed, most of them, slightly dazed, but the 
dogged cheerfulness of the British soldier had 
not deserted them. They made light of their 
wounds, but the slow discomfort of the train 
was very hard to bear, and tho jolting was. 
terrible. • 

At Rouen tho same scenes were being 
enacted. At tho great terminus there many 
of the wounded were taken from the trains 
and conveyed by motor and horse ambulance- 
to the hospital ships. All day and all night 
the trains arrived and tho stretcher-bearers 
moved backwards and forwards across the 
narrow platfonns. The orderlies behaved splon-^ 
didly, but it was quite clear to everybody that 
vast changes of organization were needful. 
Tho modem battle, with its huge casualty 
lists, demanded a now conception of ambulance 
work. 

Tho hospital ships lay alongside tho quays. 
They were vessels taken from tho Irish pas- 
senger service, and had been painted a dull 
slate grey. They were comfortably fitted 
up and represented luxury after the ordeal 
of the trucks. Nevertheless, for wounded 
men who had spent several days and nights. 
in a goods strain the prospect of a sea voyage 
was not without its terrors. Many of the 
broken bones had been but hastily set ; the 
dressings were of' a temporary character. 
There is reason to think that some of the 
wounds had not boon dressed since tho first- 
battlefield bandage was applied to them. It 
was the best which could be accomplished in 
the circumstances, but it was very far from 
being a satisfactory state of affairs. 

Havre, meanwhile, hod been-turned into a- 
hospital base. Tho stores and equipment 
which had been sent in the firsts instance to* 
Boulogne had now arrived at the port. The 
huge dock-shed on the quay wall where the- 
boats from Southampton were usually berthed 
was taken over for R.A.M.C. use, and the- 
hospital trains which were directed upon this, 
place arrived here. Hospital ships lay also at 
Havre, and emborcations similar to those 
witnessed at Rouen were carried on day and 
night. At Havre, as at Rouen, there was ample 
evidence that changes of a radical character 
were needful. The most hopeful sign for the- 
future was the splendid devotion end tireless 
self-sacrifice of the doctors, nurses, and 
orderlies. 
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tlie Commission imported potatoes, of which 
there was a sufficiency in the country, to force 
the holders of local stocks to soli at a rcixsouable 
price. 

The measures taken had resulted in the 
distribution through the ordinary chaniu^ls 
of such food as there was in the country, and 
of the distribution through the Coniinunes 
of os much more import(?d food as was needed. 
As regards payment, stringent precaut ions wen* 
taken to compel every person who was capable 
of so doing to pay, cither in moiuiy or in lalxiur, 
for what he received. But with or without 
payment a ration was provided for everyone. 

The next point to consider is the tinancial 
system, which made it possil)le to import food- 
stuffs to the value of £1,500,000 a month for 
seven millions of people, who wore reduced to a 
paper currency of little or no |)urehasing value 
abroad. The working capital w(is rais(*d 
partly in charitable gifts, partly l)y what in tin* 
extraordinary circumstances may bo called 
commercial methods. The former will be con- 
sidered in the next section from tlie standpoint 
of charity ; here they represent so much money 
and so much in commodities for which money 
v^ould otherwise have been paid. As has been 
stated elsewhere, foodstuffs which were i>re- 
sentod in kind wore entered in the books at a 
valuation. Charitable contributions are esti- 
mat/cd to have amounted to 2| millions sterling 
by the end of April, 1915. 

The first action of the Commission was to 
obtain a loan from Belgian financiers — the 
money itself being advanced in London and 
Paris upon securities previously held in Belgiiun. 
The official report of the Commission gives the 



PREPARING SOUP. 





GIVING OUT A DAY’S RATIONS, 


following account of its }»rocoodings in this 
connexion: 

I’hc I has horn adv'aiicod a 

working <aj>itul ttt VJ,(>hh,000, this money having? Ixm'ii 
providod hy Jh’i>.'ian Ihinks and Inst itiTl ions, and is 
in tho natnro of a loan a^ntinsl purnlinNod food in lraii!sil. 
'rids working; rapifal is wholly inadispiato in view of 
(ho fatd tluit food suj)pli«'s to (ho amouni of i.'l.OfKkOOO 
must ho in (ransit at any ^ivon motmaif iti ord(»r to 
maintain tho constant flow tluit is in’cnssary. 'J'hn 
moneys eollecti'ti in Bekdiim aru Bel^^ian bank-noti^s 
and, as stated above, if llu^se eonid he exported hy tho 
Commission they would not ho reali/,al)le abroad in 
Kold.‘^ rurthennore, tho liinitod eirenlatittg nu'dinm 
now availahlo in Hel).'ium would gradually disap[)ear. 
riio Commission is jiraetieally limited, tlu'refon*, to ihf 
amount of its revolving <‘aj>i(al winch it ciin recover, 
to sueh oe<*asional instaiureH of foreign oxehango on 
Brns.sols as eati ho luirchasod, atid sueh arraugement s 
as it can |Mufeet with Belgian Banks and Institutions 
outside of Belgium. 'I'ho Commission has st'cnred 
poriuission from the various governments to rtMioivo 
money in London and New York against which payments 
are to ho made to Belgians in Itelgium from tho noU*s 
colk'<!tod from food sales, thus olTeeling a f(»rm of 
oxehango. Further than this the joint orgaidzat ions 
hav<» ofTeot(.-d an arrangement with Belgian Batiks and 
Institutions hy whieh, 1\ r tho moment, the residim of nott^s 
received in Ihdgium are oonvertiHl into gold. So long 
as these arrangernt'tits can ho maintainotl tin* Provisioning 
I>e[>artmont can mvolvo itsi'lf and out of tin? margiti 
of yaolits contrihuto something to tho Bmiovokml 
JJrpartment. 

This proces-s ctills for furLber exaiuinatiun. 
At first we tertd to conceive the Coruiuiasion an 
buying foodstuffs with fbe original advance of 
gold and tis .selling thetn to tb«* CominuncH. For 
wbat ? Belgian paper. But any Huch Hysteni 
would have broken down at once, Belgian papt'r 
not being acceptable in the intirkeis when* the 
foodstulTs were ijurchased. We now see that 
the problem of provisioning Belgiiun was a pro* 
blern of exchange in the financial The 

Commission had to find gold to pay for its pur- 
cliases abroad. 

To efi'ect tliis result many complicated agree - 
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HOT FOOD FOR THE WOUNDED. 

The Motor FieM Kitehea: Scrvioi out loup to the wounded. 
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inents were entered into. In the first place the 
Commission obtained complete control of Bel- 
gian finance. It was constituted the sole 
agent of exchange, that is to say, it received in 
the first instance all remittances to Belgium, 
•and was thus enabled to maintain the exchange 
value of Belgian paper within the coimtry. 
These remittances amoimted to a much larger 
aggregate than one would have supposed. On 
the outbreak of war the Belgian Government 
and financial institutions had sent abroad largo 
sums in gold and securities. With these they 
resumed payment of pensions, salaries, separa- 
tion allowances, the interest on Belgian Rentes, 
and so forth, as soon as they were satisfied that 
the money would reach its lawful owmcrs. A 
large proportion of the economies of the Belgian 
peoi)le had been invested in the Rentes tlirough 



GUTTING OUT GARMENTS. 


the agency of the savings banlcs, and drafts on 
those deposits were constantly reaching Belgium. 
These public payments -if they may be so styled 
— reprevsented al)out £800,000 a month in gold 
duo to Belgium from foreign coimtrics. More- 
over, the Belgian refugees wdio had left the 
country were remitting some £150,000 a month 
to their dependents at home. Again, the Com- 
mission — which had undertaken relief w'ork in 
France also- — contrived to sell there part of the 
Belgian sugar crof) of 1914, and a large amoimt 
of Brazilian coffee which, as in other years, was 
awaiting distribution in Antwerp. 

Belgium thus became a creditor nation each 
month for a considerable amoimt of gold, which 
was remitted in the first instance to the Com- 
mission. The Commission passed on the 
remittances to the persons entitled to them, but 
in the paper money which it had received for 


the imported foodstuffs. With the gold, sup- 
plemented by a loan of £600,000 from the 
Belgian National Bank and by charitable 
contributions, it was eniibled to purchiise more 
foodstuffs abroad. But as time wore on, what 
with the exhaustion of local resources aiM the 
rise in the price of foodstuffs, the finaniang of the 
Relief Fluid became more and more difficult. 
To recapitulate the financial process, the Com- 
mission bought what it needed in the liest 
markets of the world, paid for its purchases, 
and recovered the money from the communal 
authorities ; the Communes made over much of 
the foodstuffs to tradesmen at a small profit ; 
the rest went to the communal cantiicns which 
supplied food to the destitute and to those who 
W’ere able to pay but small sums, fi'he pro- 
visioning department of the Commission was, 
then, working on something approaching com- 
mercial lines ; indeed it was returning what was 
nominally a profit. 13ut its activities did not 
end here ; it organized a “ Benevolent D( apart- 
ment ” to help the Communes deal with desti- 
tution. 

As we have stated, the communal canteens 
w^ere feeding 1,500,000 jieoplo who were imablo 
to pay the tradesmen’s prices ; and it was the 
cost of conducting them which iinj)osod upon 
the Coimnission its heaviest burden. /J'he 
canteens dispensed foodstulTs supplied througli 
the Commission, and also meat, potatoes, etc., 
purchased locally. The expense was estirnateil 
at from to 15 francs per month for eaidi 
person fed, or about £700,000 a month in all. 

This sum was made by (a) the money re- 
ceived for the sale of food tickets as described 
on page 452 ; (b) Jocal charitable contributions ; 
(c) charitable contributions from the world at 
large ; and (d) profits from the Provisioning 
Department. • 

Under headings (c) and (d) come the contri- 
butions of the Commissioiv These were allo- 
cated in proportion to the needs of each Com- 
mune. Some Commimcs — those, for instance, 
in which destruction had been greatest — were 
practically dependent on outside help ; others 
boro a largo part of their ow^n expenditure. 
Brussels, indeed, for a long time shouldered an 
immense burden without assistance. In every 
case, in order to ensure economy in working the 
canteens, the subvention from the Cominissicn 
was kept within the sum which the Commune 
w»ould have to find to feed its destitute. Economy 
— a far-sighted economy which did not preclude 
the expenditure of large sums — was the policy of 
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Just as the retreat from Moiis . had furnished 
evidence of the effects of iiioderzi shell fire, so 
the long journey to the coast revealed the oom«. 
plications wliich the soil of France had intro- 
duced into war siurgery. These complications 
were of a bacteriological nativre. Tlio soil of 
France has been highly cultivated during hun- 
dreds of years. The soil is richly manured. In 
this manured soil the genns of tetanus (lockjaw) 


THE RED GROSS IN PRANCE AND 
BELGIUM. 

Removini the wounded to s notphel on the Seine 
—Lowering n wounded soldier into a barge used 
as a temporary open-air hospital (eentre) and bring- 
ing in the wounded to Ostend (bottom). 

and of gaseous gangrene find their most suitable 
breeding ground. The wounds received on 
this soil were poisoned in almost every instance 
and within a few days symptoms of poisoning 
become apparent. On the way down from the 
front, and in the hospital ships, cases of tetanus 
began to be met with and severe gangrene often 
set in. Because it was impossible during a 
journey to handle the latter condition in a 
thorough manner many soldiers lost their 
Uvea, in other cases limbs were lost as the 
result of amputation. It became abundantly 
clear that a long railway journey undertaken 
in circiunstances which precluded proper sur- 
gical attention was fatal to the wellbeing of the 
soldiers ; it became clear idso that some measures 
would have to be taken to guard against the 
peril of tetanus. 

Unhappily, the military situation at that 
moment rendered drastic changes in the medical 
service ahnost impossible. The Allied Armies 
were still falling back towards Paris, and there 
was a distinct throat on the part of the enemy 
to cut off the peninsula of land at the most 
westerly point of' which Havre is situated. 
It was not known from day to day whether this 
threat would or would not be translated into 
action. In consequence, the medical authori- 
ties, both at Havre and at Roueot had orders 
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the Commission. Kspecially did it exert itself 
to keep the Belgians “ above the bread-line 
that is, in a position to pay for wliat they 
consumed. A few of its expedients may be 
onu^ierated. It set largo numbtirs to mako 
slates and bricks against the time when such 
would be needed to rebuild ruined liousos. It 
even devised means to help a trade for which 
no early revival could be [iredicted, by advanc- 
ing to the lace- workers 20 per cent, of the value 
of the lace they were thus encouraged to make. 
It imported coffeo and potatoes, although large 
quantities of those commodities existed in 
Belgium, in order to “ break down the rings ” of 
sellers. Again, to savo the cost of a double 
organization, the Bro visioning Department sold 
imported gift food in the same way as other 
imported foodstuffs — the money in this ciuse 
being credited free of all deductions to the 
Benevolent Department. And, lastly, it may 
be mentioned that there was a delegate of the 
Commission on every provincial committee. 
Ilis control was complete, for he represented the 
neutral body who were technically owners of the 
warehouses and •what they contained. Ho 
could thus enforce economy in the matter of 
lotions, and check any unwarranted expenditure 
which the local authorities might have been 
induced to connive at. 

“ The Mobilization of Benevolence ” was the 
phrase used by the Commission to describe 
both the appeal which it made to the charity 
of the world, and the measures it took to turn 
the response to account ; it is apt, for the 
word “ benevolence ” suggests the vague and 
imiversal feelings of sympathy wliich are 
aroused by great misfortunes, and the technical 


term “mobilization” the scieiitihc, practical 
methods by which these feelings were intensi- 
lied and utilized. What the world was askoil 
to provide wiia not only money and such 
material commodities as Belgium needed, but 
also })orsonal service, and the scale on which it 
did provide personal service will be realiz<‘d 
Irom the bare staUunent that the Commission 
was assisted by more than a thousand com- 
mittees. One of th(< first steps taken by the 
Commission was to make known through the 
Bress and otlier agencies the true story of 
Belgian needs. This entailed the erection of 
advertising machinery on a large scale. 

At the same time, in cooiioration with the 
Governors and Premiers of various States, and 
with the Government oflicials generally, the 
Coimnission proceeded to establish a world- 
wide organization of relief. This it accom- 
plished by entering into relations with existing 
committeas interested in the same object, and 
by sotting up new or stronger committees in 
localities wlu'ro such were needed. These 
committooa asked for and received largo dona- 
tions in cash and kind ; but perhaps an even 
greater benefit to Belgium was rei>resented by 
their management of the vast commoreial 
transactions on which the feeding bf that 
country mainly depended. vSo successful were 
they in their appeal to the public that the 
abl(?st and most exjierienced men in each 
district gave their services gratuitously, with 
the result that the whole o[)eration of purchas- 
ing foodstuffs, collccMiug them in local dep6ts, 
and [)re[)aring them f«>r transmission to Belgium, 
was carried out at an administrative charge of 
und(‘r 1 per cent. Such economy would not 
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to be ready for an imniodiato evacuation. Tiioy 
could not liope to enlarge their organization or 
complete their arrangtnnents so long na the 
uncertainty remained. 

The event proved that this n^adiness to move 
was very necessary. As the Cennan Army 
approached Paris, Havre became impossible as 
a hospital base. Orders were given for ita 
evacuation, and within a few days the hospital 
equipment had been put on board ship for St. 
Nazaire. 

This second move had the immediate effect of 
lengthening considerably the lino of evacuation 
for the wounded. It had thus the effect of 
accentuating all the difficulties and all the 
dangers already encountered. Wounded men 
had now to spend several days and nights 
in the trains, and what may bo described 
as the bacteriological problem become more 
acute. 

But a change for the better was at hand. 
Already a great deal of attention had been 
attracted to the condition of the wounded, and 
efforts were being made both at home and 
abroad to cope with the problem. 

The first fruit of these efforts, was the estab- 
blishing of dressing stations on the railwa3rs. 
These stations, were conducted by nurses and 


other charitably-minded perHons. They con- 
.sisted of small bootlis placed in wayside sta- 
tions. When the ambulance trains arrived 
frcshidressings were a[>plied to severe. wounds 
and wine and chocolate distributed. 

The British lied Cross Euciety played its part 
in initiating tliis good work. T'he Times 
Fund had just be^^n opoiiod (August 31), 
and af>fK*al8 wen3 being made daily to the 
[jcoplo of Kngland for liclp. “The British 
Red Cross Society,’* one of these signed by tho 
late I«ord Kolhseliild, Sir Frederick Treves, and 
Mr. Ridsdalfs ran “ suiiploments the aid pro- 
vided by the State tor our sick and wounded. 
Auxiliary liospital accommodation, auxiliary 
medical and nursing service, and all tho litilo 
luxuries and comforts which mean so much to 
the invalid on his bed of pain the society 
organizes and supplies.” It is no exaggeration 
to say that that appeal and those which fol- 
lowed it iimugiirated the greatest private work 
of mercy whicih has ever been undertaken. 
Tho Timers Fund was begun exactly at ibe 
eritifxil moment. Within a few weeks, as 
will bo .se«3ii, it hod grown to vast dimensions. 
It played a great and W'orthy part in the com- 
plete change of situation which was soon to 
take place. 
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have been possible had not the conunittees been 
granted liberal concessions in harbour dues, 
railway rates, and so forth. It was considered 
essential that there should be no overlapping 
qf functions ; each coiuinittee was made 
independent within its own sphere, and to that 
its activities were confined ; and fm*ther to 
stimulate local interest, it was decided that, so 
far as it was economically practicabltN money 
raised in a district should be expended on the 
products of that district. Where this method 
would have been too costly the money was 
handed over to the Commission to be employed 
at its discretion in more suitable markets. The 
foodstuffs purchased in this way were credited 
to the Benevolent Department free of trans- 
portation and administrative charges. In addi- 
tion to appealing for money and expending it to 
the best advantage, and to transmitting free of 
cost all donations in kind, the Benevolent 
DeparUnent maintained a. large central clothing 
(establishment in Brussels. Here no fewer than 
5,000 people were employed in the renovation, 
classification, and distribution of clothing, a 
large part of which had been received as gifts. 
From this centre consignments were distributed 
by motor trucks to the provinces and com- 
m\inal committees. 

But it is not possible to set down here all the 
good offices discharged by the BenevoUmt 
Department, for it gave advice and assistance 
tt^ countless committ(x?s — among others to the 
Belgian Orphan Committee which took charge 
of 18,000 children. 

It remains to (consider the personnel of the 
Benevolent Department. In the collecting 
areas it consisted, as has been said, of ox- 
periencc'd and influential men and women who 


willingly gave their services to the committees ; 
these were drawn from all dUip^see of society 
among the nations which were neutral or 
allied with Belgium. In and in the neighbour- 
hood of the distributing area the choic(^ of 
agents was restricted ; the subjects of foreign 
States at war with Germany were not admitted 
within the occupation zone, and here the 
benevolent work was discharged by Belgians 
and by neutrals. In the nature of things more 
freedom of action was allowed to the latter, 
and a special tribute is due to the energy and 
initiative shown by Rhodes Scholars and other 
young Americans. The Commission carried 
out to the full the idea of mobilization ; it 
called upon the rich for their money, upon the 
able for their brains, and upon the young for 
their sinews ; what it introduced w as in effect 
the coni^cription of the benevolent. 

We have not attempted more than a sketch of 
the magnitude, complexity, and importance of 
the work perforined by the Commission, nor can 
we here describe the activities of the Commission 
in the (Occupied area of France, where it suc- 
coured two and a half million people. Enough, 
however, has been written to indicate, what 
manner of service was rendered to himianily 
by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover and his colleagues, 
and by the municipal autliorities of the Belgian 
Communes. Those Eastern peoples who con- 
ceive the Deity as being at one and the same 
time Creator, J^estroyer, and Preserver would 
deem that He had revealed Himself in the 
second capacity in the Gorman Armies and in 
the third in the relieving host wdiich sprang up 
in their track. We, for our jjart, can imagine 
the generation that made this war pointing for 
its Apoloqin to the work of the CoTomission. 
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Before leaving this part of the history, a 
description of tho removal of a wounded soldier 
from the battlefiold to tho base hospital which 
was contributed to The Times by a medical 
correspondent may l>o quoted : 

Tho wound was caused by a burHting shell, a piece of 
which was driven into the flesh of tho thigh, inflicting 
a severe gash. The soldier collapsed at once and lay 
at tho bott^ of tho trench, bleoiJing freely. Ho was 
da/.(Nl by tho concussion. Happily a doctor was at 
hand creeping along the trench at his hazardous work. 
With the help of u man of tho Royal Army Medical 
Corps he railed the injured limb, cut away the trouser 
leg anrl applied a temporary antiseptic dressing and 
bandage. . . . 

The wounded soldier, left to himself, gradually 
recovered full consciousness. At first his wound did not 
hurt him very much because the blow had deadened 
tho soiisitiveneHS of the nerves, but aftor a little tiino 
the pain became severe a dull persistent throbbing, 
growing inont and more acMitc. 

This stay in tlietnnichos reduced vitality and shattered 
resistance. Loss of blood, pain, shock, hunger, cold, 
and damp all exacted their toll of strength, so that when 
night fell atid the enemy's fire abated a littlo it was a 
very weak and broken man who was “ collected ** by 


on the floor. Four doctors and a body of ambulance 
men accompanied tho train. 

A period of several hours was required in which to 
entrain tho full complement of wounded. This was a 
very weary time, for, of course, dressings could not be 
attended to, nor could pain be alloviaM except in a 
perfunctory way. The rate of travel when the train at 
last began to move was very slow and there wore frequent 
delays. These stoppages wero usually abrupt, thoro 
being no system of air-brakes. Many of the patients 
complained bitterly of the shocks and joltings, but it 
was recognized that those were unavoidable. At 
intervals the doctors accompanying the train made 
visits of inspection. They liid all that was poHsihle to 
alleviate distress aiul discomfort-. Also them wore 
occasional rests at stations by the wayside, where nurses 
and heljHirs of various kinds waited to bestow wines 
and warm drinks, chocolates and cigarettes. Dressings 
could also bo attended to here in cose of great neetl. . . . 

The joiiniey lasted about a day and a night. (Many 
of the joiimeys lasted much longer than this.) At 
certain places woimdod were removed from tho train to 
1)0 taken by motor ambulance to hospitals. 'L'liesn men 
were to bo envied, because life in the train was very 
trying for men who had already been subjeoted to the 
fierce {leiialt y of tho trenches and in many coses wore the 
victims of inflammations of their wounds. These 
inflamed wounds are exquisitely tender. The weariness 



TWO FRENCH METHODS OF CARRYING THE WOUNDED. 
On the bank of the toldier, ead on bonebaok. 

I hi, form of uretoher, owing to iu zig-«ag nature, prevento folting. 


Hlretchcr-boarew »nd rarrii>a tmek Ihruunh i 
dark wimkU to the " n-gimental aid poet ” and tho 
to the “ u^ng Station." Thia atation waa a viU( 
oliurch, whieh had been improviaed aa a hoapital, ^ 
amr frf the building wu. eovered with straw, on wb 
the Htretcheni were laid aide by aide. 

l>octora attended to the wounded hera; food t 
^rved und treatment given oa far as waa pomible. I 
the niiinber of men requiring help wna veiy gnat 1 
doeinra were iireii out and overworked, and freah ca 
were arm i„B every moment, many of them damandi 
«iwne.liale and long attention. Our wounded aoM 
waa eovered with a blanket and left to go to sleep, 
eould not alwp. and spent an uneasy night^ 1 
greim. of hiR fellow-nifferera won h8rro^,*for Ih 
were some ternbly .battered men in that htSpital. 

N-ni day he felt foveriah and ill. It wmif bo,^ 
ne.e.»ary to remove him from the Clearing Station 
lliere were more eoming down3^ ^ 
dalion wa. limited. Hi. droJLing waa attencJdto^ 
he waH placed in an ambulant alonir with niU * 
«nd emveyed over a rathe, rTgh i3 to apt^'w*:: 
an ambulance train had been drawn up 

o^r ^ 

were aceommodnted, «,me on .winging plaS^oShl 


and exhaustion were profound. A man lived in a 
kind of feverish nightmare throngh which rumbled un- 
ceosingly innumerable wheels moving by Jars jolts. 

During this period work at the Front itself 
was carried on with the greatest energy and 
self-sacrifice, and this often in face of grave 
difficulties. The organization was good and the 
enthusiasm of the personnel suffered no 
diminution. Each unit had its own regimental 
doctor, who accompanied it, in most instances, 
into the trenches, sharing all its hardships and 
dangers. It was the dootor's duty to creep along 
the trench during an engagement and give help 
to any man who might be wounded. The work 
was of a very hazardous charaoter indeed, as 
the casualty lists plainly showed. 

In addition to the doctor there were the 
bearer parties of the field ambulances, whose 
duty it was to carry wounded men back frbm 
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THE RED GROSS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
Goln^ out to collect the wounded. 


the trenches to the tent soctions of the field 
ambulances. These tent sections were in 
reality small hospitals fitted up in such a manner 
that it was possible to perform urgent opera- 
tions in them. Thanks to this fact many very 
severe cases received a measure of immediate 
attention. The development of these urgent 
case hospitals was destined to prove one of 
the most important features of the new epoch 
in war surgery. PVom the tent sections patients 
passed to the Clearing Stations, as has already 
been described, and thence to the trains. 


Upon the state of affairs already outlined 
the battle of the Marne and the retreat 
of the German Army under General von 
Kluck which followed it exercised a profoimd 
effect. The battle of the Marne delivered 
Paris. It rendered Havre and Rouen possible 
as hospital bases ; and it also gave the Allies a 
breathing space in which to sot their house in 
order. On the other hand, it threw upon the 
Royal Army Medical Corps an immense amount 


of work and rendered the congestion which 
had followed the Great Retreat still more 
difficult a problem. 

Paris had now again become the great 
centre aUko of supply and of relief. French 
and British woimded were pouring into Paris. 
The need for hospital accommodation in the 
capital became acute. 



THE RED GROSS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
CSarryliiii the wounded to the motor-embulenee. 
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NURSES AT WORK. 
Carrying a wounded Belgian. 


Bevoral agencies set to work to satisfy that 
need. The Royal Army Medical Corps opened 
a hospital in the HOtel Petit Trianon at Ver- 
sailles. In Paris itself a magnificent hospital 
was opened under the auspices of the Britisli 
Red Cross Society, and men and women doctors 
freely lent their aid. In addition, the British 
Hospital in Paris opened its doors to the 
ijrounded soldiers. 

Meantime several prominent Americans in 
Paris had decided to undertake work for the 
wounded. Amongst these was the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Herrick. They constituted 
themselves a committee and set to work with 
great energy, and the story of their labours 
furnishes one of the romances of hospital 
work. The first step was the securing of a 
suitable building. This was obtained as early 
August 12 from the French Government. 
The Lyc6o Pasteur, at Neuilly, was a large 
school in course of being built; it was not 
expected that it could be opened until the 
late autumn. The American Committee took 
the Lyc6e Pasteur in hand without a moment’s 
delay. Windows were fitted to empty frames, 
doors adjusted, the dust-covered floors were 
swept clean, and the walls whitewodied; 


electric light and baths were installed and 
immense classrooms partitioned off to form 
snug war^ ; a beautifully equipped operating 
theatre, ..an anassthetio room, a sterilizhig 
room, an X-ray department, and e dental 
clinic wore provided. 

Tho American Committee described this 
hospital 08 a “gift to humanity.” A most 
pleasing feature was the amount of work 
accomplished in the hospital by Amerioans 
themselves, and that without distinction of 
class. At tho hospital doors acting as con- 
cierges were two ominent painters; distin- 
guished engineers, professional men, business 
men, scholars, and artists worked in the various 
departments. Many illustrious physicians and 
surgeons gave their services, while among the 
nursing and auxiliary staffs there were names 
which were knowm throughout Europe. A rigid 
silence was preserved as to the identity of 
those workers, it being felt that each was giving 
according to his or her capacity and without 
desire for the reward of publicity. 

Tho organization of the hospital was remark- 
able. It was so good that it deserves descrip- 
tion in detail; upon this plan all the great 
war hospitals were afterwards oonduotecL 
Indeed, it is true to a great extent that the 
Americans led the way in the great new move- 
ment towards the perfeot military hospital 
which the war initiated. 

When the hospital was opened it was felt that 
there was an urgent need of means of quick 
conveyance from the battlefield to the wards* 
Tho railways, as has already been pointed out, 
wore congested with traffic of all sorts. . Delays 
there were inevitable. But the roads were 


much less congested, and the possibility of using 
ambulance oars to a greater extent than lufd 
hitherto been oontemplated presented *itsdf ^o 
the minds of those in authority, partioularly 
the distance from Paris to the firing line was ^t 
thai period comparatively riiort. 

Some dozen ”Ford” oara had been pre- 
sented to the hoQ)itaL These can were very 
light and could dimb very steqp banks on 
theirlowgear. Thanks to a happy inspiration, 
it was found possible to oonstruct for each oar 
an ambulance body out of the padking ease Jn 
. which the vehicle had been shipped. This 
work was perfonned gratuitously. These jsm- 
bulance bodies cost very little ,.and aooom- 
modated two wounded men lying- down end 
four seated. 


The effect ^ a 
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THE BELGIAN REFUGEES. 

The Belgian Kt.kiht to KnglanoMa(;niti'1)e ok the Kxodus Hegistration Statistioh — 
The War Refugees Committee — Organt/ation and Keihek VV'ork Housing Arrangements 
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MENT Problems and their Solution The Belgian KEFuiiEics in Holland Dutch IIoh 
PITALITY' (JoVKRNMKNT MEASURES STATE AND MUNICIPAL KeLIEF VVoKK. 


T he refugee lias been for centuries a 
fainilinr and honoured figure in 
English social history. From the 
rov^ooation of the Edief of Nantes, 
through the French Revolution aiul tla^ wars 
of 1848, dcfwn to the recent constitutional 
struggle in Russia, there have been migrations 
which have brought to our shores by ( housunds 
or by hundreds the victims of civil war or 
religious persecution, 'riiere is little save the 
name refugee in common betwei'ii ll»es(‘ lugitives 
and the Belgians who found shelter in t'ngland. 
In these earlier movements the numbers in- 
volved wen' relatively trivial, and the largest 
migration, that of the Hugiu'iiots, was spread 
over many years. Thest* earlii'r exiles were, 
moreover, usually men above the average level 
in education and social standing. They were 
the leaders rather than the rank and tile 
men whose parts or birth or eonspieuous 
record of service to a heat<‘n cause had brought 
them into danger to life or liberty. I be 
Belgian migration stands without a (precedent 
in the modern history of Europe outside th<' 
Balkan Peninsula. Every war invoKes some 
incidental destruction of houses, or even of 
villages, wdthin the actual war zone. But no 
European war, west of Belgrade, has ever 
since the seventeenth century involved tlie 
flight in masses of entire populations. It was 
not simply the inhabitants of burned villages, 
still less was it the leaders of a national resis- 


tance who sought slielter in England. The 
Belgians who bi'gan to (rome into Folkestone in 
the latt(*r days of August, 1914, and then to 
pour in streams and floods through the autumn 
il\)(l winter, were simply a fraction of the whole 
nation, taki'ii as it wc'ro in siM^tion. 

There were somi^ wealthy families, and many 
professional men, but the multitude was drawn 
from the working class, and ev(?ry trade was 
ri'prescnt cd, from the peasant in his woodiTi 
sabots and the dock labourer of Antwerp or 
Osti'nd to the postal employi'*, the railway 
servant and the skilhsl nu'chanie. Some had 
loft ])chind them their burned village or the 
flaming streets of Louvain. Some had seen 
Imsbaral or wife or child butchered before tb(‘ir 
eyes. The majority fled from reputation 
uliich thi'ir eonquerors bad sedulously made 
for t hemselves. Somt' came in haste', the women 
with a shawl on their lu'ads and tlu'ir working- 
aprons round their waists, carrying nothing but 
their babic.« in their arms. Others set out with 
as many of their possi^ssions as they could 
carry, and one sometimes saw a father struggling 
under the burden of a mattress, while the 
mother carried a cradle and the little children 
had each a pot or pan. Thi'y ri'aehed Folke- 
stone, Tilbury or Hull in every kind of ship, 
irom the yacht and the smack to the mail- 
j 3 ac;ket and the big “ tramp.” It would be 
diflieult to exaggerate the mental and physical 
misery of those who arrived in the early days 
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of the migration. Behind them was a father- 
land submerged by a brutal invasion, a home 
destroyed and all the ties of work and custom 
violently broken. Before them was an un- 
known land of alien speech, st range habits and 
heretical religion, and the fate of the exile. 'Phe 
journey to Folkestone through Ostend had 
often been a pilgrimage of perils and hard- 
ships. The terror of a German pursuit fol- 
lowed them, and rumour had sometimes lashed 
their fears into panic. It was the fate of 
thousands to pass through Ostend after all its 
norinal life had collapsed. The shutters w(‘re 
up in the shops, the hotels abandoned, and 
even when they had money in their pockets 
then? was neither food tmr rest to be had. 
They waited with their bundles on the quays 
through a night or a <lay, until at Inst a boat 
bore them to safety. They landed in the last 
extremity of mental de])ression and [physical 
exhaustion. Babies were born during the flight. 
Some families had brought with them an 
aged and almost bedridden grandparent. The 
children, who began soon after their arrival 
in England to regard their expevienees as an 
exciting and delightful adventure, were at this 
^4.age perhaps the worst suft'erc>rs of all. 

The problem of dealing (nen with a few 
families who reached a foreign country in this 
state would not have been easy. It was the 
magnitude of this migration which i)ut the 
goodwill and organization of laiglish hospi- 
tality to the severest test. The first comers 
were chiefly people \vho paid their own way, 
and landed with enough money to provide for 
themselves for at least a few’ days or weeks. 
The destitute began to arrive before the end 
of August, and through the first fortnight of 
September they reached London at the rale of 
nearly 5O0 persons daily. The fall of Antwerp 
turned the stre;un to a flood. One steamer alone 
carried over 2,000 refugees. In one day as many 
as 11,000 Belgians reached Folkestone harbour* 
though the number which could be landed w’as 
much smaller. In the w^eek w’hich followed the 
fall of Ostend no fewer than 20,000 Belgians 
arrived in F olkestone, among them great n umbers 
of wounded soldiers. By the end of November, 
45,000 destitute refugees had been received. 
Over 12,000 came in Uecember, and then 
month by month the totals gradually dw indled, 
till they fell in April to the manageable number 
of 4,642. The later arrivals all came from 
Holland, and the migration, which fell in the 
summer of 1915 to about 2,000 per month, was 


carefully controlled, and was confined to com- 
petent workmen who wcTt' certain to find 
employmcrit. 

1 he figures can b(> giv(*n with an approa<‘h 
to accuracy. Sinct* registration was mmlc 
compulsory lor all Ik'lgians, and tlu? work 
und(Ttaken by the police, a detailed ee*nsus 
was prepared by tlu‘ Kegistrar-tJem'rars de- 
partment at Somerset House. The stacks of 
shelves were gradually filled up with a, skil- 
fully devised (?ard-ind('x, on which wen* shown 
the name, age, and sex of every Belgian who 
had reached England, his hona* in his own 
cotintry, his occupation, and his new addn'ss. 
Another card-imh'x, grouped first by |)olice- 
areas in I'aigland and then by (occupations, 
classified according to trade and prof(‘ssion 
the Belgians who wore to In? found in any 
given tlistric-t. The doubU* register served 
several inqoortant purposes. It siqoplied re- 
liabh? statistical material for the use of the 
Local Government Board, tla^ d<‘parlm(‘nt 
which controlled t la* w hole formidabh* j)roblem. 

It a.ssisted the Labour Exchanges in finding 
em|)loyment for tlu? refugees. Itvwas used to 
enable th(? Belgian Gov(‘rnment to (*nforce tin? 
obligation of military service on tlie unmarri('d 
men^l)(‘tw(‘eTi the ages of 18 and 25. . It was, 
finally, [olaeed at the disposal of ntugees who 
were searching for lost fricaids or missing 
relatives. As many as 20,000 l«‘tUTs of (aujuiry 
w’cn? received in one crowdt'd day wlaai this 
iiK'stimablc facility was first j)laeed at the 
disposal of the refugees, and in ora? w«*(‘k as 
many as 4,000 searches were undertaki'n. 

The totals which emerg(‘d from the register 
at Somerset 11 oust* wen* suflieiently impressive. 
The number of fugitives who had arrivtul from 
Belgium up to the beginning of .June, 1015, was 
approximat(*ly 265,000. Of th(*s(* 20.5,000 were 
represented by the cards of resident refuget*s. 
The wounded soldiers numbered anotlu'r 
40,000, of whom 18,000 w’(*re in this country 
th(*n ; the remaimh^r had returned to tla? front. 
Adding another 10 pi*r et*nt. to cover the 
inevitable gaps in tla^ register, the total of 
about 205,000 arrivals was reach(?d. Of these 
some 15,000 were not Belgian subjects ; they 
were mainly Russian .Jews engag(‘d in the 
diamond-cutting industry of Antwerp. Of 
these over 6,000 wore cared for entirely 
at its own cost by the .Jewish community of 
London. A further deduction must be made 
for 10,000 refugc'cs, chiefly men, who ^were 
known to have returned to Belgium, mainly as 
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ON THB WAY TO SERBIA. 

Sir Thomas Lipton and Nurses On board the **Enn.'* 


clothes upon arrival was remarkable. It was 
a psychological effect. 'Fho soldiers, feeling 
that they were being cared for, resumed their 
self-confidcmce and gradually returned to a 
normal state of mind. Tho wards of the hos> 
pital w’cre very bright and cheerful, while tho 
operating theatre was equipped in tho most 
modem style. Full use was made of X-rays in 
the localization of bullets and pieces of shrapnel, 
and spocdalists were in attendance to deal with 
wounds involving special senses. 

Moreover, every patient admitted to tho 
Lyc6e Pasteur had his mouth examined by 
a dentist. In very many cases the teeth were 
found to bo decayed or defective and to require 
cleansing. Every mouth was iiiuiiediately put 
in a healthy state. Injuries of tho jaws, too, 
received treatment at the hands of a dentist, 
and thus many remarkable results were obtained. 
Plastic surgery was practised at the American 
Hospital, and in cases where severe injury 
of the face hod taken place proved to bo a 
valuable means of healing. All manner of 
patients wore admitted to the wards : these 
included -Freneshmen, Algerians, Moroccans, 
Englishmen and Gorman prisoners. The As- 
toria Hospital was also a very fine institution. 
The patients lay in.^^tial surroundings and 
lacked for nothing..;. As time went on every 
manner of modern comfort was supplied. 

The period of tho gpreatest activity of the 
British hospitals in Paris coincided with that 
during whidr the of the Aisne wae beiiig^' 

fpught^ that IS to say during the last three 


wetfe of September. Several important les- 
sons wert* learned during this period. In the 
first place it wiis seen that measures must bo 
taken to cope with the dangers of soil-infected 
wounds. It was clearly impossible to prevent 
soil-infecrtion ; on the other hand there was 
reason to thiak that early injections of anti-* 
tetanic serum influenced these cases f avoidably. 
Efforts were made to administer tho serum to 
all patients sulTiTing from wounds which had 
been V>adly contaminated, and in this way the 
tetanus danger was certainly minimised. 

Dr. Delorme, Principal Medical Inspector of 
the Krench Forces in the field, addressed the 
Academy of Science at Paris on September 28, 
and discussed this question. He said that if 
men could not bo picked up until long after they 
had been woimded the responsibility nested 
with those who were making use of barbiurous 
methods of warfare. The moral of the wounded 
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A WOUNDED REFUGEE AND FOUR CHILDREN FROM LOUVAIN. 


a result of the tax which the iminicipalitics 
under German pressure levied on the property 
of absentees^ The register further showed that 

5.000 had joined the army since its compilation 
was undertaken, but the actual number must 
be much greater. It results from these cal- 
culations that the number of Belgian refugees 
in England at the beginning of Jiuie was about 
211,000. Of these 51,000 were men over the 
military age of 25, while 80,000 were women 
and girls over 16 years. The children num- 
bered 20,000 babies under five years, and 

46.000 boys and girls under 16 years. The 
margin is made up of 6,000 lads between 16 and 
18 years, and 8,000 young men of military age 
(18-25) who were either married or unfit for 
service, or wore about to bo enlisted. To 
visualize what this sudden migration of 265,000 
Belgians meant, one may imagine that by some 
siidden catastrophe a largo city of the size of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne had been suddenly razed to 
the ground, and its population, rich and poor, 
t urned adrift in utter destitution. 

The news that Belgian refugees were begin- 
ning to arrive in hmgland found ns absorbed 
in our own needs, and might w**!! have failed 
to evoke a prompt response. The idea of 
preparing for the reception of Belgian 
fugitives came to two groups of people 
almost at the same moment. One recalls 
with an effort that on the eve of this 
European ritruggle the shadow of civil war was 
hanging over Ireland. Among its other arrange- 


rnenfs to resist the Home Rule Bill, the Ulster 
organization had prepared for the possibility 
that large numbers of non •combatants might 
have to be removed from the area of fighting 
in Ireland. The women’s organization of Ulst€%* 
had quietly arranged for the reception of these 
fugitives in sympathetic homes in England. 
It had its lists of hosts ready, and its printed 
forms on which each of them was asked to 
state how many of these Irisli refugees ho 
would be willing to house. It occurred to Lady 
Lugard, who knew something of those prepara- 
tions, that this machinery might be placed at 
the disposal of the Belgians. The leaders of 
the Ulster organization gave a ready assent, 
and by way of obliterating every trace of the 
feud in which these preparations had originated, 
the heads of the Catholic Church in England 
were promptly asked to give their approval 
and cooperation. It was realized at once 
that the work must be above party, and a 
committee was formed, largely through the 
exertions of Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, for which 
Lord Hugh Cecil acted as chairman and Lord 
Gladstone as treasurer. The Earl of Lytton, 
who had helped to organize the British sections 
of the Brussels and Ghent Exhibitions, had 
meanwhile taken an independent initiative. 
He had collected contributions towards a relief 
fund from the exhibitors, and a representative 
of the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of 
Trade had visited Ostend to study the needs 
of the refugees there. 
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MISS JESSIE BORTHWICK AND 
MR. H. WHITWORTH. 

Mill Borthwiok, together with the Dowager Lady 
Suffolk, Lord Methuen, and Sir Robert Anderson, 
organised the Little Allies* Ambulance Corps 
which did good work in Belgium. 

was parfoct. In cases of shell wounds which 
had been inflicted some hours previously, anti- 
septic treatment, and if necessary amputation, 
should be carried out at the front in order to 
prevent the possibility of gangrene and tetanus. 
Bullets should be extracted as soon as possible 
and the wound cleansed with oxygenized water. 
Should symptoms of gangrene show themselves, 
in addition to ordinary incision a double row 
of injections consisting of a 25 per cent, solution 
of sul])hate of magnesia to minimise convulsions 
might be made and anti -tetanus serum also 
injiHited. Dr. Delorme advised that this serum 
should in any ease be given as a prophylactic, 
and stated that Dr. Koux, of the Pasteur 
Institute, had already prepared 160,000 doses 
of the Boriun in case of need. The serum 
should be carried by ambulances at the front, 
and the wounded should bo injected with it 
before being sent down to base hospitals. 

Dr. Delorme's advice was taken. In addition 
surgeons began to find that their peace-time 
methods required revision in view of the altered 
conditions. The aseptic form of surgery was 
no longer adhered to. Aseptic surgery aims at 
keeping a wound scTupulously clean. I'his, in 
cases where wounds wore already poisoned with 
dirt and earth, was manifestly impossible. It 
was found necessary to resort to antiseptic 
methods and to introduce into woimds sub- 
stances capable of killing the organisms which 
hod begun t o multiply there. As most of these 
organisms belonged to what is known as the 
nniierobir typo — that is to say, the t3rpe which 
is inhibited by the presence of air- oxygen and 


oxidisers were the best antiseptic agents.e 
Wounds, too, were kept open, and opened up 
freely so that as much air as possible might be 
admitted and free drainage provided for. 

A second lesson was that specialists* were*-' 
required in every military hospital. There were 
injuries of the eye to bo attended to, and injuries 
of the ear, tooth, joints, and other members and 
organs. If the wounded men wore to have 
justice it was needful to refer those coses to men 
who had made life-long study of them. Writing 
to The Times, a medical correspondent said : 

The need for absolutely flrat-class surgery may be 
illustrated by throe coses which 1 saw in Paris. ‘^Fhe 
first of these was a young ofUcer, one of tlie tnost mag- 
nificently well-built, handsome men I have ever sid eyes 
upon. He had been wounded in the head by a piece of 
shrapnel, with the result that he lost the power of one 
arm. thu ability to hear anything and to speak a single 
word. When I saw him he was able to hear and to 
understand and could also articulate, though with 
difliciilty. 

The operation in this cose was performed by a very 
distinguished surgeon ; it was completely successful ; 
the patient is recovering, and will, it may be hopiid, 
complete his recovery. Another case similar to this one 
was that of an officer who developed enteritis and then 
appendicitis as the result of long exposure in the trenches 
at the Hiver Aisne. Here again operative measures of 
a s})ocial kind were necessary. The third case was one 
of gangrene of the log, where operation under good con- 
ditions saved life. 

A third lesson was the need for immediate 
case hospitals near the front. Tlie use of 
churches and other buildings was of course the 
only solution of this difficulty during the early 
days of the campaign, but during the “ Paris 
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A nurts tending • wounded Beltfnn in the old 
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^ The first public appeal from the War Kofiigeos at their unmcritc'd sufferings, they also meant 

Committee appeared in the newspapers of aduiirat ion f<)r u gallant little nation, aiul above 

August 24. It asked for hospitality, for money, all, gratitiah^ for what it had done'. They 

for clothes, food and personal service. The (;ame from every part of tlie Tnited Kingdom 

resp^inse was magnificent and instantaneous. and fniui every Hass i.f tla* (•ouuuunity. Many 

More than a thousand letters offering hospitality a workingman oifered a slaire of his cottage 

arrived in the first day, and these offers poured to a comrade from Helgiuiu, and groups of 

in on the following days, till in one day alone neighbours combined to share t he respi^nsibility 

5,000 letters and 1,200 callers ri'ached the of feeding and housing oiu' or more familit s. 

offices of the Committee. Within a fortnight A purely oflieial schem<‘ could lun er have found 

it had at its disposal hospitality for 100,000 scope for this generous feeling, and the mer(‘ 

refugees. This was much more than a response giving of money would liave been a poor means 

to a call of duty, and it was prompted by of expressing it. 'Die peoj>I(' who made th<‘so 

something finer than pity for distress. Kvta'y- offers intiaided to give food iind clothing and 

one who thought at all, knew (hat llelgium housi* room to the refug(M\s, hut they wanted 

was bearing the brunt of an invasion which to do much more than that, d’la'y wislu'd to 

was an offenee against the p\i})lie law of be in intimate p(‘rsonal toueb with tbcMu, and 

Europe. Everyone realized that l\v a goo- to express in the daily can* of a host th(» 

graphical accident Belgium had incurred the gratitude and sympathy which they felt t owards 

hostility which was aimed at greater Powers. a whole nation. 

If we in ono sense were fighting her battle, The immisliate problem before the W Jir 

she, with no stake in the game but lier Refuge<‘s ('ominittee was, liowover, not so 

own honour, was fighting ours. Everyone much how best to organize tliis. hos|)itality as 

realized the immense military service which her how to meet the urgent wants of the ref\ig(‘eK 

prompt and stuhitorn resistance had brought who were arriving first in humlrcils and Mien 

to tho Allied cause. If the.se offers of hospitality in thousands daily. They arrived sfarving, 

Aieant pity for tho homeless, and indignation tired, and often ill, and the most perfect 


A 



from ANTWF.RP TO ENGLAND BY BaROE. 

Two bar<M from Belgium a» a Thamea-alde wharf. Two families arc living on each barge, 
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FRENCH AMBULANCE WORK. 
An X-Ray apparatus. 


period *’ it was possible to imf^rovo upon this 
state of ailairs by opening units at various 
towns and villages behind the lines. There 
was, for example, a hospital at Villiera Cotterets 
behind Soissons. Those hospitals were very 
well equipped and were staffed by surgeons 
of experience. They served as centres to which 
grave cases could bo taken and where they 
could bo treated forthwith. In this way the 
ordeal of a journey to Paris was avoided, and 
no doubt many lives w'cre saved which would 
have been lost hod this joimiey been necessary. 

Finally it was seen how great a need existed 
for a large number of ambulance cars. The 
Red Cross Society and Order of 8t. John per- 
formed in this respect a work of the greatest 
value. Through the medium of The Times 
newspaper an appeal was made for ambulance 
cars and owners of private cars were invited 
to give their vehicles. 

The response to the appeal was immediate, 
and very soon a large number of cars hod been 
placed at the disposal of the military authori- 
ties. These were used to bring the wounded 
from the Aisne to Paris and Versailles. Towards 
the end of the Brat week in October the ambu- 
lanoe part of the Army Medical Service was 
working as smoothly as were other departments. 
Indeed it looked as though the problems which 
had arisen in such profusion during the retreat 
from Mons had been solved. The evolution of 
the new war surgery, seemed to be on the way 
tooompletion. The situarion, too, was improved 
by the reopening of Rouen and Havre as points 
of evacuation tor wounded men returning by 
hoq>ital diip to England. Even the ambulance 
trains were better, good corridor carried with 


beds in them having been substituted for the 
improvised truclcs. 

Unfortunately, the meclical is always deter- 
mined by the military situation* 

With the opening of hospitals in Paris and 
south of Paris, a great improvement took place. 
But, unhappily, a new tost awaited the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, a tost even more severe 
than that experienced during the weeks of . 
August. This w'as the sudden lengthening of 
the line from the Aisne to the North Sea. 

That military operation ^took place with 
great rapidity, and in face of severe opposition. 
While it may have been possible to foresee it, 
it was certainly not possible to provide against 
it in a medical sense, because any extensive 
hospital preparations at Boulogne would have 
acted as a signal of alann to the enemy. Our 
doctors had, therefore, to begin over again. 
They were faced during the great battle of 
Ypres with an enormous number of wounded 
men who were rushed down from the Front, os 
it were, ** all together.” There was no time to 
bring up hospitals from Paris or elsewhere even 
had this been possible. (It was not possible 
because theso hospitals were full of patients 
and working at high pressure.) It was, there- 
fore, necessary to set to work and evolve a new 
solution of a new problem. 

But the lessons of the past had been taken ^ 
to heart. Motor ambulances were now avail- 
able ; a large number of them had arrived in 
Paris; they were immediately dispatched to 
"an unknown destination.” In other words, 
they went up to Flanders and were arriving 
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IN KENT. 

Refugees Hop-picking* 

organization could not have sent the family 
which landed in Folkostono, without an hour’s 
delay to a host in Yorkshire or in Glasgow. 
The refugee frequently required rest, some- 
times medical attention, and \Lsually stood in 
need of some article of clothing. A system of 
temporary receiving depCts had to bo built up, 
and . transport must bo organized in all its 
complicated details. The hosts who came in 
under the Ulster scheme had offered to house 
women and children only, but the Belgian 
women refused to bo separated from tlieir 
men. Those offers had all to be revised by 
further correspondence ; the good faith and 
respectability of the hosts had to be tested 
by some system of references, for there was 
always the risk that the offers might be made 
by some selfish or evil people whoso »>bject was 
to exploit the refugees. Finally, the delicate 
ta^k had to be undertaken of allocating each 
B{‘lgian to a suitable home. The Yorkshire 
miner or jthe Lancashire weaver who had 
generously offered a room in his own cottage 
w'anted to show kindness to someone of his 
own class. The professional man hoped for a 
guest of his own degree of education. Where 
a group of neighbours had borrowed or hired 
an empty house and furnished it for the recep- 
tion of two or throe families, it was obvious 
that ^hese should be more or less of the same 
class, and, if possible, neighbours or relatives 


or friends. There was no time to waste on 
those delicate problems, and the allocator had 
to do the best she could to guess from the 
general appearance of a Belgian family before 
her to which of the homes sketched in a«few' 
bald w ords on a stereotyped form she had better 
send it. 

In the first, which w'as also the most difficult 
stage, the whole of this exacting and compli- 
cated work was carried out by volunteers. It 
was an undertaking for which no precedents 
existed, and no mechanism was ready made. 
The founders of the Committee were them- 
selves without any similar experience, and their 
helpers were chiefly women who gave time with- 
out stint, zeal without measure, and devotion 
which w’ould face any task, but they worked 
for the most part imder the handicap of a 
lack of any business training. They set to 
work in the oflices in Aldwych empty of furni- 
ture, and the Skating Kink close at hand, 
wdiich served as day shelter, luggage depot, 
refreshment-room, and club for the refugees, 
was simply a blank space with a roof over if . 
It took time to evolve order and method. 
There was consid(‘rablc delay before the vast 
accumulations of correspondence could be 
dealt with. A capable staff of paid workers 
with a business training would have evolved 
method rather more rapidly and made 
fewer mistakes in detail. But it is also true 
that only a corps of volunteers, wdio were 
giving from the single motive of sympathy and 
gratitude, could have impressed the Belgians 
on their first landing as these workers did, with 
so warm a promise of welcome. The office 
routine in these early days may have been 
open to criticism, but whoever suffered from 
that (and the chief sufferers were the devoted 
workers themselves), the Belgians lacked for 
nothing. Their material wants were always 
met, and they were from the first in the presence 
of people whoso bearing reflected the feeling of 
the coimtry to which they had come. Those 
who saw anything of the refugees in these early 
days heard much from them of the care spent 
on the provision of the more elementary 
comforts, but they heard even more of the 
charm and kindness of those volunteer w^orkers 
who met them at the port, piloted them about 
the stations, enrolled them in the register, and 
saw them safely housed in a temporary shelter. 
It was much that the nation’s hospitality 
should have been adequate and ungrudging, 
but it was morally no less important that it 
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A MOTOR-GYGLB AMBULANGB 


day by day in Boulogne. Morc?o\'er, The 
Tunes Fund for the Sick and Wounded was 
in existence and large smns of money wore, 
therc'fore, immediately available. The money 
was called for and spent, and immense' quan- 
tities of stores were sent across to Boulogne 
to equip the now hospitals being opened 
out. 

The situation in Boulogne was, indeed, a 
difficult one. The new ambulance trains 
w-hich wore now available, and which cannot be 
praised too highly, rolled into the station ail 
day and all night. Severely wounded men 
wore disembarked in hundreds, and the hun- 
dreds soon moimted to thousands. Where 
were these coses to bo housed ? How were 
they to be dealt with ? Many of them were 
in dire need of help ; operations were culled 
for immediately ; tetanus and gas gangrene 
were still being mot with. The hospital 
ships could scarcely overtake the work thrown 
upon them and it was rightly felt that the 
IJolicy of sending all coses on board ship without 
previous treatment was a bad one. 

Tho Uoyal Anny Medical Corps rose splen- 
didly to the occasion and was well supported 
by ^ the Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John of Jerus<nlein. Ono after another 
hoHpitttls were opened and etpiipped. Tho 
stn.'ttt casino at Boulogne became a hospital ; 
«o also did mimy of tho hotels ; a clearing 
l>o«pital .iijcned on the Caro Maritime 
beside the h.«pit.il chips. At first tho stretchers 
wi ns laid upon the floors; soon, however, beds 
b.H.ame available. The stnff worked day and 
Might, denymg themselves respite of any sort. 
Within an incredibly short space of time 
oiMirating theatres had been improvised, stocked 
end opened. X-ray rooms iq>rang into being 


so soon as the apparatus was landed from 
England; distinguished surgeons, baoteripio** 
gists and radiographers, to say nothing of 
dontiats and spocialiatii, were welcomed into the 
service and hurried to the scene of action. 
Laboratories were opened and the study of 
wounds and the means for dealing w'ith them 
began forthwith. In ton days tho crisif had 
been met and was passed# 

A jiicture of the old town during these days 
is worth reproducing : •• The streets were full 
of anxious faces. Along the streets, across the 
swing bridge over the harbour and down the 
quays moved a peri>etual line of ambulance 
cars, those coming from the station going very 
slowly because of the sorely wounded men they 
carried, those returning pausing at full speed. 
At night tho procession of sorrow hod not 
stopped. Tho headlights of the cars moved 
backwards and forw'ards in the autumn dark- 
ness, recalling tho lights seen on the field of 
battle after a heavy engagement. Hospitals 
seemed to spring up by magic ; the town became 
a hospital city within a few days, and this 
character was extended to the adjacent villages, 
so that Wimoroux to the north and Etaples, 
Le Touquet, and Abbeville to the south shared 
in the good w'oric. Tho ambulances from the 
Australian hospital at Wimereux became a 
familiar sight in tho streets. Finally an Indian 
hospital was opened in the old religious house 
on the hill above Uio town, the same which 
had been used for this purpose by tho British 
on their first landing in August.*’ 

estimate that 25,000 wounded 
men were dealt with in fifteen days. Those 
fifteen days saw Boulogne develop into the 
greatest hospital base in our history, and tho 
most perfect. It is worthy of note that the 
officers of tho Indian Medical Service co- 
operated with those of tho R. A.M.C. in Boulogne ' 
and gave new proof of their splendid organiza- 
tion and abilities. Their work was done in the 
Indian hospitals. 

In order to understand the perfection now 
reached, it is necessary to view the French port 
as the centre of an immense system comparable 
in its complexity to a spider’s web. Boulogne 
stood between England and the front; to 
Boulogne came the hospital trains from Haze- 
broucko and Poperinghe and the hospital ships 
from tho British ports. In Boulogne were the 
moans of handling the severe cases which could 

not with safety be embarked at once. Boulo^pne 
was also a sorting-house in which oases were 
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should have been given with grace and with 
t hat sympathy which saves the recipient’s self- 
respect. , 

In spite of the novelty of the work, these 
\’olun^eers achieved some rernarkablo feats 
of rapid improvisation. The local com- 
mittee of Folkestone, under the supervision of 
Mr. Ba.sil Williams, bore the first brunt of the 
jnigration. It had to meet the (‘xilcs as they 
landed, provide them with a hot meal, attend 
to the sick and the wounded, hoiise as many 
as the resources of Folkestone would accommo- 
date, and then attend to the wants of the 
thousands who went forward by train to London. 
The first task was to provide temporary 
shelters for the destitute rcfug(H's on their 
arrival. The Borough Council of Camber- 
well mot the first demand by housing a 
hundred Belgians in Dulwich ihatljs. One 
instance must suffice of the prodigies of organi- 
zation vvliich the War Refugees Committee had 
to perform. At eight o’clock one evening it 
took over an empty shirt factory near Victoria 
Station which the Army and Navy Stores leiit 
to it. It was clean*, sanitary, but stark empty. 
Th(> Stores supplied beds at cost price, ’rhe 
Rfjwton Houses lent crockery and linen. ]3y 
three o’clock the next afternoon t he beds w(‘rc 
made up, a kitchen installed with (‘ight big 
stoves, the tables were laid, and a hot dinner 
awaited the first batch of 250 refugees. 

The migration soon passed the bounds 
within which private initiative could cope 
with it. Hospitality was available for about 
100,000 persons, but the totals eventually 
exceeded a quarter of a million. It raised 
from the first all manner of problems which 
the Government could not ignore— public 
health for one thing, and the reaction upon 
employment for another. There was, again, 
the certainty that Gomian spies would come 
disguised as refugees. It w£is clear that for our 
public credit, and even for our public safety, 
the Government must in the hist resort assume 
control of the problem. The responsible de- 
partment was the Local Government Board, 
and on September 10 Mr. Herbert Samuel, on 
behalf of the Government, offered to the Belgian 
refugees the hospitality of the nation. This 
w£ts at ®nce a pledge and an invitation, and it 
had, and was designed to have, the effect of 
increasing the stream of arrivals. It was the 
policy of the Government to encourage privates 
initiative and generosity to give its utmost. 
It wisely left the War Refugees Conunittee to 


m 

manage the wnrk wluch it had undcrtalo n 
with so much pul)lic spirit. It cx})ect(‘d the 
individual hosts and the local commit t(*cs to 
continue to give to the best ctf their capacity 
But the element of anxiety which b(‘longs to 
Jill such work was removed. In case of nce<t 
the resources of tho nation stood la'hind the 
Committee. One conse(pienco of th(' new 
departure was that the Committee was now 
able to engage elficient paid labour for its 
clerical and routines work, and its olfic(‘H soon 
became a model of (‘xact and even elaborate 
organization. The [)osition of honorary secre- 
tary, who was, of course, a chief of th(‘ Staff, 
responsible day after day and every day fust 
for tho creation and theri for the running of a 
very complicated mechanism, was held for a 
short time by Mr. H. K. ]\l()rgan and Mr. llcai- 
nessy Cook, and then through the gn'ater part 
of the Committee's period of life by Mr. Alg' rnon 
Maudslay, who had been from the first among 
its most active voluntec'rs. lA)rd Cladstomi 
w^as something between a responsibh' Minis! (*r 
and a managing director. Lord Lylton had 
undcT his control and daily manag(*ment tla^ 
whoK* work of dealing with the local com- 
mittees, which soon numbered 2,000 aO 
over ^h‘‘ country. Mis. Alfred Jyttelt.on and 
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referred to various departments, light cases 
to convalescent camps for return to the front, 
severe cases to hospital for operation, cases to 
England, and so forth. It was also a base for 
^ospital supplies. The ambulance trains were 
victualled hero and supplied with bandages, 
antiseptics, and dressings ; messages were re* 
coived here for additional supplies required at 
the front, for stretchers and blankets and sur- 
gical necessities, and for the whole equipment 
of new hospitals. 

Tn this great work the Red Cross Society 
and The Times Fimd played an important part, 
as the following description of that work from 
the Special Correspondent of Ttie Times in 
Northern France shows : 

Although ill those NlronuouN day^ of Octobor and 
November the organization of tho Rod Orora was 
hurriedly formed and inoomplot-e, it roHpondod to every 
roll mailo upon it. Not only wore tho Coinmiflaionor;! 
able to meet tho urgent demand for doctors, nurses, and 
orderliea for both tho military and voluntary hospitals, 
but they woro able to rondor to the Army medical 
authorities other sorvices of primary import mice for 
whicli no other organization was at tho nioinent available, 
notably the supply of ambulance transport for the hose 
and tho front and tho issue of vast quantities of moilival 
and other stores. . . . Tho Red Cross undertook the 
whole of the work of clearing the trains and conveying 
tho wounded to the hospitals. . . . Similarly excellent 
W'ork is being done at Rouen and at Le Havre. There 
aro also two convoys serving with the British Army at 
the front. Tho first was formed in September, under 
Major Evans, and was tho first regular British Red 
Cross convoy established under military conditions and 
under military command to bo attached officially to the 
Anny in war. The second convoy, which was sent out 
at the request of the military authorities during the 
Ypres poriod, was under the eummand of Major L*£s- 
traiige. These convoys each consist of 50 ambulances, 
besides other units! 

In addition to staffing their own hospitals at Rouen 
and Abbeville, the Red Cross Society aro supplying 
doctors and nurses to the voluntary hospitals at Le 
Tuuquot and Wimereux. There are in additi<in 40 
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Red Cross nurses working in the infectious disease 
hospital at the British Army Ucadqiiarters. 

Tho approximate value of stores issued from October 
10. 1014, to April 10, 1015, was ai.782. . . . This 
account of British Rod Cross work in France would be 
incomplete without a brief reference to the services 
rendered to tho wounded by the Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ineiit. who did much towards helping the woundisl in 
transit. 

Other branches of tho lied Cross work include the 
convalescent homes ; the organization for inquiries as 
to wounded and missing and the idontifleation of graves ; 
the bringing over /(f relatives at the expense of tho Rod 
Cross to visit the dangerously wounded. 

It will thus bo seen that tho work of tho Reii 
Cross Society was of a siipromcly important char- 
acter, and that it was carried out on a scale which 
can only he described as gigantic. This work was 
mado possible by The Times Fund, and tho 
value of that fund is to be gauged in terms of 
tho work accoTnpHshc»d. 
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Mrs. Gilbnrt Samuel were in cliarge of the 
delicate w'ork of allocating tho refugees to their 
temporary homes, and re-allocating them when 
“ misfits ” had to be readjusted, or when an 
offer of hospitality came to an end. A Com- 
mittee of Management, on wdiieh Mr. W. H. 
Dickitisori, M.P., and Mr. A. Allan, M.P., sat 
with Lord Gladstone, Lord Lytton and Mr. 
Maudslay, co-ordinated all the many depart- 
ments of the (A)mrnittoc’s activities. As one 
might see it at work in the summer of 1915, it 
was a hive of methodical and orderly industry. 
In one room of its spacious offices a card -index 
kept the record of every refugee, and another 
the offer of every host. Tho finance depart- 
ment checked by a simple but effective system 
of duplicate counterfoils the weekly payments 
made on behalf of every refugee. Many hosts 
and a large number of local committees still 
[irovided cmtirely for the maintenance of their 
refugees, but where the Committee was the 
dispenser of the nation’s hospitality, the general 
plan was to pay a “ flat rate ” of ten shillings 
a w(‘(‘k for adults and children alike. A 
department of education originated by 
Lady Gladstone arranged for the reception 
of from two to three thousand Belgian 
children in English schools, colleges, or 
convents, usually as free guests or at nominal 
foes, and to it fell not only the arrangements 
for their reception and travelling, but also 
the provision of French or Flemish -speaking 
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teachers. A health department mcide sup- 
plementary grants to the sick and arranged for 
their reception in cose of need in hospitals ; 
but indeed, in all such matters, the arrangf'- 
inents were |>leasantly easy, for doctors %lmost 
always gave their services ; institutions ad- 
mitted refugees either free or on very favour- 
able terms. A free dispensary at Aldwych 
attended to the ailments of the refugees in 
London, receiving up to June, 1915, 0,425 
visits from its patients, and supplying 179 
surgical appliances, not to mention spectacles 
and artificial teeth. Four nurses were con- 
stantly engaged in visiting the sick in London, 
while eight worked at the dispensary. A 
hospital in the neighbourhood under the Local 
Government Board received the more serious 
cases. The hardest and most complicated 
work was that which foil to the transport 
department. It was organized by Mr. Henry 
Campbell, an official of the Lf)ndon General 
Omnibus Company, and it had to arrange for 
all the details of th(^ reception of the refugees 
at tho London station, their conveyance first 
to a shelter and then to thbir ultirriate destina- 
tion, to provide interpreters, and arrange for 
the supply of food en route,, * 

J he Committee had to scheme not merely 
for working-class refugees, but also for exiles 
of the middle classes, who were sometimes 
W'holly without means, and much less likely 
than those of tho artisan class to find employ- 
ment. For their needs flats were taken in 
model dwellings in Battersea and Brixton. 
The rents varied from 6s. 6d. to 15a. fid. a 
week, and a reduction was secured which saved 
about a shilling a week. Furniture had to bo 
bought for each flat, and the Committee 
managed to secure for an average of £20 what 
would have co.st in the open market as much as 
£32. These suites of furniture were hired to 
the refugees at charges which in nine months 
would cover their coat. In some cases these 
better-class refugees were self-supporting ; in 
others they received either partial assistance 
or maintenance at the full 10s. rate for each 
member of the family. The scheme onaLled 
them to live simply and economically, while it 
kept the family tjogether and gave it even in 
exile the decencies and privacy of home-life. 
About 1,100 persons were housed in London 
under this flat scheme. For other middle - 
class refugees, to the number of about 400, 
eleven hostels, conducted like private hotels or 
large boarding-houses, were organized by Lady 
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THE KT. HON. HERBERT SAMUEI.. 
I^gard. The provision of food was organized 
by the National Food Fund. It- received 
generous gifts of food from (V)lonial (JovtTn- 
inents and from English firms ; it was al)le to 
purchase large quantities at v(Ty low rates, 
and by a daily system of su[)plies it enabled 
the Belgian tenants of the flats to live on their 
modest allowances. Not the least important 
of the Committoo’s activities was a clothing 
department, under Lady Fmmott, sup[)lie<l 
mainly by free gifts, which distrilmted over a 
million garments and hoots to the* refugees. 

At the Skating Kink in AkhNveli these 
schemes as* they came into aci ual contact witli 
the refugees might be sec'ii in operation. 
Behind a barrier near the entrance stood piles 
of the refugees’ luggage, labelled and arranged. 
At a busy counter a poslc restantc was at work, 
and to it fell the task of searching for missing 
relatives. In one section clothing was being 
delivered under a careful systc'in of checks. 
In an oflico the allocators wert* int(‘rvicwing 
difficult cases, endeavouring to dc'cidc wdiat 
was to be done with refugees who m one 
way or another had given trouble to their 
hosts, or providing for them when hospitality 
had been exhausted. It was a delicate task, 
and the presence of the inevitable proportion 
of “ imdesirables ” and “shirkers” among 


them called for alertness as well as tnct. 
Behind one jiartition the B(‘lgiun (Jovernment 
had its recruiting oflicc. A largti space was 
occupied by the Labour Exchange, at which 
every B<‘lgian had to be registt'rcd. Notiers in 
Heinish told liim what tradi’s were calhng 
tor labour, and printed instructions rcmindi d 
him that he was expected to stipulates for the 
standard English rates of pay. Another ))cai 
w^as an ostato odice, wh(*re particulars were 
given about vacjint Hats, and attractive illus- 
trations showed the furniliirct wliii’h might be 
hired. A kitclicn and restaurant pro\ ided lice 
r(‘fn‘s[iments against chc'cks for refugee's who 
were visiting the headquarters on lu'ccssary 
business. At the doors one might usually see 
a privati* motor-omnibus wailing to convey a 
party of rcfugt'cs to a station, or to one of the 
tc'inporary shelte rs ; while soldiers in Belgian 
uniform and hawkc'rs selling the Belgian news- 
papi'rs compl(‘t('d the suggestion of a foreign 
colony on Ikiglish soil. Thi* Kink was a (juiet 
and nu‘thodi(*al jilace in summer, w hicli reflected 
the spirit of an organizat ion that had long ago 
established its wi'll drawn lines t)f work. In 
the early days of the moNcmc'nt it was a shelter 
throngi'd with all the multitudinous needs and 
trageciic's of Belgium. So crowded was it that 
movement through tla* press was diflleult. 
'Pired mothers sjil on bi'iKrhes endc'avouring to 
pacify litth* (•hildren who dimly understood 
that th<\v had pa.ssed from danger to discondort 
and fatigue. Voluble workmen disiaissed in 
Flemish the chances of employment and the* 
mysteries of English trade unionism. Neigh- 
liours .si'parated for long wi'cks met by chnncf^ 
and [>oured out their questions as to the fate 
and whereabouts of frit*nds. Ib're and then* 
were little parties of better-drissed people 
talking French, and one guessed from 
gesture or manner or the fragments of their 
conversation the world from which they came*. 
A singer was talking of charity concerts, a 
lawyer of the hospitality of the lemt)le 
Eommon-Hoom, a do(?tor of the queer legal 
obstacles to [iractice in England. 

It is time to follow the rf'fugees in their 
progress from their arrival in laigland to their 
installation in permanent (juarters. The first 
stage was their reec'ption in teirqiorary shelters 
which served to house them for a few' days 
while more lasting arrangements were made 
for them. The responsibility for providing for 
them at this stage fell to the Local Government 
Board, acting through the Metropolitan 
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The credit belongn not to one workor, but to 
all. Yet certain names must bo mentioned. The 
first Commission which went to Belgium, and 
afterwards visited Paris, Nantes and Rouen, 
was presided over by Sir Alfred Keogh, who 
later became Director-General of the Army 
Medical Service at the War Office. After Sir 
AUrod Keogh had boon translated to his new 
post, the Commission was reconstituted and 
expanded, and Sir Arthur Sloggett bocamo 
Chief Commissioner. lAtor Surgeon-General 
Sir Arthur Sloggett went to Headquarters and 
Sir Courtauld Thomson wont out as Commis- 
sioner to Boulogne, where he performed splendid 
work. He was compelled by ill-health to retire, 
and Sir Arthur Lawloy succeeded him. 

During the crisis caused by the first battle 
of Ypros Colonel E. H. Lyndon Bell, C.B., 
was A.D.M.S. at Boulogne, and to him belongs 
much of the credit of having solved the great 
difficulties presented. 

In order to appreciate the great progress 
achieved, it will be well to follow a wounded 
man from the front at Ypres in, say, the month 
of January, 1916: He was wounded in the 
trenches and from there conveyed at night by 
stretcher-bearers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps to a first-aid post. Hero a medieval man 
dealt with his immediate needs. He was then 
placed in a horse ambulance and token to a field 
ambulance. These field ambulances were no 
roiigh-and-roady contrivances, but hospitals, 
well equipped and staffed and capable of dealing 
in a satisfactory manner with cases of gre^at 
urgency. At the field ambulance he received 
perhaps a dose of anti-tetanic serum as a pre- 
ventive measure. If capable of being moved 
he was then loaded upon a motor ambulance, 
and brought down either as a “lying** or a 
“ sitting-up ** case to the clearing hospital used 
by the Army as a base. Treatment awaited 
him again here. Then, still in the motor 
ambulance, he was conveyed to the rail -head 
and placed in a hospital train. 

This was not the hospital train of Mons or 
even of the Aisne. It was a splendid hospital 
on wheels, specially designed and built in 
England for the transport of wounded men. 
The coaches were long and heavy ; they were 
painted a “khaki** colour. Each coach had a 
central corridor flanked by real hospital beds 
supported on i^ka The beds could be lifted 
out of position and carried outside the coach, 
so that being lifted from the stretcher and 
placed on' the bed was an easy and painless 


business. Eac*h coach had its own water 
supply, and hot drinks were available night 
and day ; there was also an oi)erating theatre 
on the train and a dispensary ; and there were 
kitchens and staff rooms, a large store and 
complete washing arrangements. 

In their clean and comfortable vehicles the 
wounded man and his companions lay at ease ; 
doctors and nurses wore in attendan<% on them 
day and night, and the length of journey by 
rail mattered very little. Thanks to the excel- 
lent springing of the carriages and to their 
powerful brakes, there was no jolting or 
shaking, and the journey was robbed of all 
terror. At Boulogne the train was met by 
parties of stretcher-bearers, infantry details 
specially trained for the work, who conveyed the 
wounded quickly to waiting motor ainbulanct^. 
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A contrivance by which water can be carried in a 
tank and can be heated when requirdd. 


and in these they were removed to one qr other 
of the great hospitals. 

The hospitals were no longer merely houses 
full of wounded. They had become places of 
healing. Each hospital had its X-ray room in 
charge of a skilled radiographer. When the 
bullet or piece of slirapnol had been located it 
was removed in an operating theatre as well 
furnished and equipped as any in London. 
Trained sisters and nurses attended the opera- 
tion, and the anvosthetic was administered by a 
qualified anassthetist. The wards were airy 
and well lit. and scrupulously clean ; they con- 
tained good beds with fine bed linen. Each 
man had his own locker and table. There 
was special cooking for the sick, and the food 
generally was of the best quality ; those able 
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Asylums Board. It housed the greater number 
of the refugees on their first coming to England, 
first at the Alexandra Palace and afterwards in 
the Exliibition buildings at Earl’s Court. 
These refuges could hold as a maximum about 
12,000 persons. The work, both of the Board 
and its olHcials and of the volunteer com- 
mittees of ladies which cooperated with it, 
was as generous as it was capable. They 
were not content merely to provide a clean and 
warm shelter and good food. They contrived, 
in spite of haste and the vast scale of the 
migration, to complete their arrangements with 
a certain grace, and to create in all they did 
an atmosphere of welcome and sympathy. 
The first impression which one received in one 
of these big refuges was that a groat assemblage 
of very jolly children was indulging in a 
peculiarly exciting picnic. Every little girl 
whom one saw in the grounds seemed to have 
a doll in her hand, and boys and girls alike 
were romping in the big pleasure grounds with 
no apparent thought of regret for the crowded 
streets of Antwerp. The spacious Exhibition 
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rooms at Earl’s Court had been converted int o 
airy dormitories. Hundreds of beds stood in 
orderly rows, with spotlessly clean sheets. 
The big central hall was a dining-room. 
Belgian chefs were preparing a savoury stew, 
chiefly composed of the good food sent as a 
gift by the Australian Commonwealth, and 
bakeries with Belgian bakers were making tjie 
best use of Colonial gifts of flour. A spacious 
reading-room and a big sewing- room occupied 
the refugees in their spare time, and painted 
friezes round the walls bespoke the wish of a 
guild of women artists to give pleasure to their 
eyes. For the children there wa»s a well- 
ecpiipped school -room, and for the babies an 
up-to-date erkhe. In the laundry the women 
wore busily washing and ironing their own 
clothes. A little theatre had been consecrated 
and fitted as a temporary chapel. The 
pleasantest place of all was the “ Welcome 
Club,” open, surmy and gay wiih flowers, 
which made in its garden a perfect hospital 
for the sick. 

After three or four days in Earl’s Court or 
Alexandra Palace the refugees were drafted 
off to other quarters. At first these were foimd 
chiefly by private hospitality. They entered 
private houses as guests, or wore accommodated 
in a gate-house or gardener’s cottage. Such 
arrangements were sometimes permanent, but 
they usually lasted only for a few months. 
Much the better plan was that which the local 
committees usually adopted. Houses were 
lent or hired, and spare furniture contributed ; 
tradesmen were usually generous with supplies, 
and the little colony enjoyed the collective 
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AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

The Belgian Minister thanking the Queen on 
leaving the Palace. 


hospitality of the whole neighbourhood. There 
were cases in which the working people of a 
village, none too prosperous t-heins(^lves, clubl)e(l 
together and contributed a shilliug weekly to 
maintain a Belgian family among them. TIk' 
advantage of this plan was twofold. In the 
first place the refugee* was surrounded by 
friends ; in the second, he enjoyed a very fair 
substitute for home life, and even if tlie man 
failed to find work, the women, at least, bad 
their usual occupations. What \illages and 
small towns did for half a dozen or a, score of 
refugees the big towns did for thousands. 
Glasgow, with some financial aid trom tlio rest 
of Scotland, took the entire charge of 10,000 
refugees, and this in addition to subscribing 
£130,000 to the official Belgian fund for relief 
in Belgium. It had in one big house as many 
as 150 refugees, but it usually followed the 
plan of housing each family separately in a 
small flat of one or two rooms and kitchen. It 
provided furnitiue on a modest scale, paid a 
quarter’s rent, and told the refugee, usually 
with good results, that it expected him, when 
he had found his footing in his new surroundings, 
to be self-supporting. 

. There were limits, however, to the number 
of refugees which even the big towns could 
absorb. In many districts the needs of the new 


armies made it impossible* to aeeommodati^ 
refugees. As the migration incri'ased. a now 
policy was devis(*d to deal with it. 'the refugees 
were sent, first in hundri'ds and then in thou- 
sands, to seaside resorts, wliert* it was easy to 
find (juarters lor tlK‘u\ in boarding- housi's jit 
tlie flat rate of H)s. a. week provided by tla* 
central funds, 'riu^ watering jilact's of l)(5\'<»n' 
shire and Xorth ^\’ales were, with Hlaekpool, 
the j)laces selected. This plan had certain 
obvious a<lvantages. d'he refugees were placed 
in plL'a-sant and healthy surroundings, and'tlie 
children, at l(‘ast, would certainly have votisl 
for this new policy. It came, moreover, as a 
boon to the.s(‘ distr’iets, which had sullered 
heavily by the outbreak of war at tin* ln‘ight 
of tlu? holiday season. These boarding houses 
usually lie idle during the winter, and to secun* 
them for the r(‘fug(M*s was sound (M*onomy. 
Wheti tliis poli(‘y was adopted no ota* hoped 
that any large numbt'r of refugf'cs could be 
absorbed by our indust rit*s, nor was it gc'iH'rally 
realiz(‘d how long the w ar would last . I*"xperi(‘nce 
showod that this system had grave d(*f('cts. 
These seaside resorts had no indust ric's, and 
with tlu^ best of goodwill it was only a small 
minority of the nuai who could find work there. 
Blackj^ool, for exam|)l(*, with 2,O0t) refugees, 
had by .hine, 1915, found work only for about 
200 of botli sexes, a f(*w’ on tlu* railway, some as 



A LITTLE REFUGEE. 

Written on the label, which ia fastened to the 
child’s dress, are the words “To be sent to 
Shrewsbury.” 
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military tailors, and about fifty in work und(?r 
an Urban District Council. In any big industrial 
centre they might have been absorbed much 
more easily and in much larger numbers, Jf 
there was little employment for the men, the 
women wore hardly better off. In a (llasgow 
workman’s dwelling they would have been fully 
and happily oecu})ied in all the usual work of 
the home ; at Blackpool they wore only 
pensioners. Some of the refugees may have 
found prolonged inaction pleasantly demoraliz- 
ing, but the joys of life in a seaside place when 
one’s purse is empty may well bo exagg(^rated. 
The demoralization, sin^h as there was, was 
certainly not serious, for in four months these 
two thousand refugees, many of them labourers 
and dockers, liad provided only half a dozen 
minor coses for the police. The better type among 
the refugees in all classes undoubtedly chafed 
at the enforced idleness. A retiding-room and 
club whicji they maimged, with the help of Eng- 
lish friends, to open early in June, did something 




REFUGEES AT ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

Boots and shoes provided by Americans. 

Inset: The women’s clothing department. 

to relieve the mere boredom (jf this existence. 
There were other diHiculties which the most 
vigilant committee co\ild not entirely overcome. 
I'he comfort of tlie refugees deptmded mainly on 
the landladies, who were at tlie best accustomed 
to cater for. people.' of different tastes and 
different social habits. Some behaved with the 
utmost kindness and generosity, in the spirit 
of one of them at Blackpool, who said : “ This 
is ‘ my bit ’ for the war.” The majority, under 
careful in.spection, attended to the wants of 
their strange boarders reasonably well, and 
grew accustomed, as one of them put it, to 
“ their parlez-vous ways.” The unpleasant 
eases of exploitation — it is on record that one 
landlady thought a pound of meat a day 
sudicient for nine Belgians — were promptly 
dealt with by the ladies of the volunteer 
visiting committee. There was always some risk 
of overcrowding, and refugees of various 
classes were sometimes mixed together. The 
rate of paynumt for each refugee was, after 
some experience, raised to 11s. The work of 
administration was arduous and sometimes 
anxious. An average of sixty refugees changed 
their quarteis every week. Clotliing had to be 
provided, and boots supplied and repaired. A 
Belgian doctor was appointed by the Committee, 
and the local chemist supplied his patients at 
Insurance Act rates. 

As usual, the happiest section of the refugees 
were the children. They enjoyed the prolonged 
stay at the seaside. The new life around them 
was stimulating and always interesting and 
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to smoke hud cigarettes, and workers attended 
t o write hit terw homo to friends. Chaplains, too, 
visited the sick regularly. 

All manner of special trontinents were avail- 
able. If it was a jaw injury which hod to be 
dealt with, a dentist was at hand to moko 
plates and fixtures ; if an injury of tho eye or 
other s]:veia] sense, a specialist eminent in that 
particular work saw the case. And in the 
laboratory attached to the hospital any special 
work connected with the wound w*as carried out 
and, if necessary, a vaccine prepared against 
infection. 

The ease, too, was sorted out from other 
cases according to its c^harocter. If it was a 
light ease it might remain till cured and then 
either go bac.;k to the Front or go to a convales- 
cent homo ; if a case likely to take a long t imo to 
heal it was dispatched by ambulance car and 
hospital ship to England ; if a very grave case 
all action was d<^ferred. No man w'as moved 


until his condition warranted the step, and so 
no man suffered the least aggravation of hifi 
condition. 

And this groat work moved aa on oiled 
wheels, without apparent difficulty. To its 
accomplishment tlie most distinguished medical 
men lent their assistance. It would be in- 
vidious to mention names, but as an instance 
the work of Sir Alnuroth Wright may bo 
referred to. Sir Almroth set himself in his 
laboratory in the Casino Hospital (No. Ei 
General) to investigate the nature of the 
modem wound, and his work was of tho greatest 
importance. It was soon recognised to be 
important by his professional brethren. Sir 
Almroth isolated and cultivated the microbes 
of tho various poisonous conditions mot witli 
in wounds. In a contribution to the medical 
Press ho stated liis belief that it was impossible 
completely to disinfect projectile woimds by 
means of antiseptics. Tho first stage of a pro- 


jectile wound was often one of “ imprisoned 
discharges.’* That stage came before efficient 
surgical treatment had been instituted. Sir 
Almroth showed how surgery may assist the 
natural efforts of the body and suggested certain 
means to be employed ; for example, dressings 
which stimulate tho flow of lymph in a wound 
and so bring the antagonistic qualities of the 
blocxi fluid into play : 5 per cent, solution oi 
common salt with a little citrate of soda added. 

Vaccine treatment of wounds was advocated 
chiefly us a prophylactic, as, for example, typhoid 
inoculation might have been advocated ; it 
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strange. They learned Knglish inuch more 
quickly than their elders, and spoke it as a 
rule with but a slight foreign accent. 
children, indeed, would ofton talk it HucMitly 
while their parents had picked up only a few of 
the most necessary weirds. For most of those 
in Rlackpool school life went on almost nor- 
mally. Two elementary schools were sot a])art 
for their use. In one of them, which about 
250 children attended, the instruction was 
given in Flemish by Bc'lgian sisters. In the 
other, a secular school with about eiglity 
ehildrc^n, qualified lay teachers were provided. 

More enterprising and advcaiturous wcmc the 
tifty children who took their erhaneo in the 
ordinary elementary schools of the town. They 
did veay well ; they seemcMl to be popular with 
the other children, and they learned Imglish 
(‘asily and cpiickly with very little ladi). Twenty 
children from middle-class famili(‘S w ere received 
as free scholars in the secondary schooh wlmse 
headmaster, Mr. Turrell, was one of the most 
active members of the (k)jnmitlee. Their 
teachers spoke of them w’ith enthusiasm, 
though th(3y werej less advanced in most of 
their studies than Knglish boys and girls of t la^ 


OE THE WAIi, l(;*i 

same age. 1 lay w'(‘re able, after a few months 
in Fngland, to writ<' a fairly correct essay 
without helj) or pn‘(>arat ion. A set of essays 
comparing school lite in iMigland and Helgium 
inatle interesting reading. All the ehildnai 
dwelt on the ad\’antagt? of t>ur gaiia's. Some 
were delighted with the practical work in 
science. Two or Ihn'O remarked that Belgian 
masters were more “ se\’ere ” than lh»glish, 
and another j)ut the sanu^ idea mon^ prettily 
by saying that ‘‘ lasu* the t(‘achers are goo<l 
fritaids with their pupils; tiuy can mako us 
like them, that is the reason why W(' look after 
our‘^<^l\es to |)l('ase them.” vV thought ful boy 
concluded his comparison with this xas’dict: 
“I believe that the Fnglish inst met i«>n really 
pr<‘i)ar(‘s the children for their later life in tho 
society, while our schools give them rather a 
mon^ t heoretical breeding.” ( Irat it ude st niggled 
in the mind of thi! writers with home sickness. 
One girl wroti' cheerfully : “As for me, 1 fetd 
.so happy here that [ forget this horrible war.” 
A boy of fifteen naiv(‘ly combined the two 
emotions in this piToration: “I like this 
school, and 1 like all Fnglishna'n, our liravo 
Allies, but how Imppy shall wo l>e wda ii wo can 
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DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER’S 
HOSPITAL AT LE TOUQIJET. 

The operating theatre intide the Catino, which was 
turned into a hospital ; view from the grounds 
(centre). Baking the bedding and clothes of typhus* 
stricken soldiers (bottom picture). 

was also advocated in cases where inflaminationt 
like oryaipelaa, had sprung up near a wound, 
and finally in the treatment of a well-drained 
wound. In other cases the results Sir Almroth 
had met with were disappointing. He spoke 
also of “ antisepsis vaccine ” of which he had 
a store availftble. Amongst other well-known 
specialists at work with the Force were Sir 
Q. H. MakinSy Sir John Rose Bradford, Sir 
Bertrand Dawson, Sir A. MacCormick, Sir 
Victor Horsley, Sir A. Bowlby, and Sir W. 
Herringham. 

To this historical survey must be added a 
sliort note regarding the first great test of the. 
newly-evolved hospitid system. That test 
came in the spring of 1016, first with the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle and later with the second 
battle of Ypres — tor it is to be understood that 
during the first battle of Ypres the system was 
still being evolved. 

The second battle of Ypres will serve of itself 
as an illustration of all that it is important 
to understand. The battle began on Thursday, 
April 22, and lasted, roughly, for about five 
days, and in that time a very sevdre strain was 
placed upon the Whole Royal Army Medical 
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go to l^elgiuin, or, better, go back to what is 
left of Belgium, our dear, dear native land,** 
When the Belgian emigration first began, the 
dominant thought, indeed the only thought, of 
those who undertook their care, was to provide 
for their subsistence and their comfort. It 
was, of course, realized that it \vould be well for 
their own interests that tlu^y should find employ- 
ment. They are an industrious race, and no 
self-respecting refugees would wish to acc€*pt 
hospitality, however delicate and generous it 
might be, if it were possible for them to l)ecome 
self-supporting. From our own standpoint, 
moreover, the need for public economy in war 
time was .sufficiently obvious, and the memory 
of earlier migrations which had brought skilled 
workmen and new methods to Ihiglish industry 
suggested also that we might ourselves have 
something to learn from our Belgian guests. 
Tht‘ir reputation in intensive agriculture, for 
example, stands high, and it is in this 
department that our own practice is peculiarly 
backward and wasteful. There were, on the 
other hand, two sets of considerations which 
conspired for some months to drive the problem 
of employment into the background. The first 
of them was the uncertainty how long the war 
would last. If it were to be over in six months 
it clearly w'ould be a w'aste to incur capital 
expenditure in providing the refugees with 
work. If it were to last for one or two years 
it would bo a sound economy to spend a good 
deal in finding productive labour for them. 
The uncertainty meant inevitably that at first 
the more cautious alternative was chosen, w ith 
the result that the distribution of the refugees, 


undertaken under the pressure of lugont need, 
boro no relation to the problem of employment. 
Five thousand or more were sent to .seaside 
places, for the obvious reason that there w'as 
room for them there. Countrymen fyund 
hospitality in towns, and townsmen with no 
experience of country life were provided with 
homes in the country. Even where large num- 
bers w'ere sent to busy industrial towns it was 
not pos.siblo during the tremfmdous rush of lli<^ 
autumn and winter to select tlaan to suit tlie 
trade of the district. If all the refugees who 
knew anything of textile trades had be(*n 
collected and sent to Bradford they might 
have found work witliin a few hours of tla'ir 
arrival. Jhit textile workt*i*s were scattered 
all over the country, and Bradford received a 
chance assortment of men and women of every 
trade and cla.ss. Jn the conditions that |)re- 
vailed during the autumn of 1914 no otlier 
system was possible. 

The second set of considerations liad an 
even more fatal efk'ct in the ('m]:)loyment of 
the refugees. No one knew' how long tho 
w'ar would last and it was thought that it 
would create for this count i\v immediate 
problems of unemployment and di.stress. Theft) 
W'as, it is true, in the first w'eeks a serious 
dislocation of trade and finance. Women's 
labour suffered heavily, especially in the luxury 
trades, and some small groups of educated 
w orkers, especially artists, wore in real distress. 
Ihit as the war w'cnt on it was realised that, 
so far from there being any abnormal unem- 
ployment, the difficulty was, ratlier, in several 
vital trades, a great dearth of labour. That 
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SURGEON-GENiJRAL T. P. WOODHOUSE, 
Director of Medical Service Britiah Expeditionary i 
Force. 


Service. As in the case of the first battle, 
wounded poured do^^^n to the base in a sudden 
stream, and unlike the first battle this one 
showed also a percentage of cases suffering from 
the effects of asphyxiating gas. Tliese cases 
were of a very severe character. 

The organization stood the strain placed 
upon it in the most remarkable manner. There 


■WF- 


was not the slightest hitch. Orders for ^ 
stretchers and blankets for the front and orders 
for beds wore met in the same . calm and 
speedy manner. Delay did not occur. A rush 
lasting five days was dealt with in five days. , 
There was no overcrowding, no excitement, no 
unnecessary or avoidable suffering. Back- 
words and forwards between France and Eng- 
land plied the swift hospital ships ; to and from 
the Front rolled the splendid trains (the number 
of these providentially augmented by a generous 
gift of two new ones from the British Flour 
Millers* Association) ; the ambulances moved 
in an unending procession from the station to 
the hospitals. As the trains came down they 
wore revictuallcd and re-equipped from the 
store maintained for that purpose ; the w'ork 
was carried out day and night with the ut- 
most specxl, so that as soon as possible the 
trains might return to the Front. 

This work in connexion with the trains and 
steamers was regulated atid controlled from a 
little office in the Boulogne Central Station. 
The office was a railway truck improvised for 
the purpose, and the movements of the trains 
were worked out upon a small blackboard 
bearing the three headings : Here, At the Front, 
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Tlifi huc;e dormitory at 

discovery carni^ too late to benefit tlie great 
tiiass of the refugees. 

A Departmental (.^ominittee nominated by 
the Local Government Hoard sat in November 
to consider the employment of the retugees, 
and a central authority under Sir lOrnest Hatch 
and Mr. Leggett (afterwards absorbed in the 
Aldwych organization) was created to watch 
over their interests as workers. The re[)ort of 
this Committee, issued in December [Cd. 77.50], 
reflected this early attitude of ])essimism. Most 
of its recommendations would, indeed, liaAc 
been sound in any eireun^stanees. To save the 
refugees from exploitation it was \m- 11 to lay 
down thal all ofTers of employment should jiass 
through the Labour Kxchangos. (dearly work 
should be offered only nhen there was a 
deffciency of British labour, and then only at 
standard rates of pay. Unmarried men of 
military age, fit for military service, sliould 
also be ineligible, since the Belgian Government 
had called for volunteers. The Committee 
divided the refugees into three categories. 
(1) Those qualified for industries in which 
labour was short-— armaments, glass, wool, 
coal, motor w’orks and agricultuie , {^) father 
manual workers ; and (3) Frofessional men, civil 
servants, teachers, clerks and artists. It 
rightly came to the conclusion that the first 
class ought to be able to find w'oik, and tliat for 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
the third class then* was V(‘ry little hope. It 
was too |)(*ssimist ic about tin* chances of the 
seco^id category. They pro\'(‘d to Iw miu'h 
more adaptable than was cxjKcted, and the 
demand for labour was urgent enough to have 
absorbed all of them, and more' tlian all of 
them, if the special dillicultit'S of their position 
could have been overcome, d'he H(‘i)ort sug- 
gested a redistributi(»n of the nTugc'es, in ordor 
to bring those who could work to the districts 
which needl'd them; but it laid no stress on 
this indispensable preliminary, and tliere wfix? 
serious difliculties in practice. Complaints 
were often made tliat men who could work 
refused otlVa’s, and sueli cases did occur at 
Black])ool, for there was a demand in tlu^ 
Lancasliire chemical industry for unskilled 
men at 2.5s. or 3()s. a week. One man is said 
to have dismissed all offers of work with a 
magnificent gesture, and the ripply, “ But I 
am the King of England’s guest.” The refugee’s 
standpoint was, on the oih* hand, that he did 
not care to leave his family in a strange land, 
and, on the other, that he could not maintain 
a wife and several children on a w^ago of 258. in 
furnished lodgings. ’Phere may have been some 
“shirkers” among those w'ho refused offers of 
work, but the problem of living was really 
serious. The price of lodgings rose to extrava- 
gant and almost inerediVile figures precisely 
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WOUNDED AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
A gramophone concert. Centre picture : A sergeant 
of the R.F.A. recuperating. Bottom picture: Read- 
ing war newt. 

At Other Bas'w. Trains which could not be 
dealt with in Boulogne were sent on to Rouen, 
Havre, Versailles, Le Tr^port, Etretut, or 
Etaples, at all of which places British General 
Hospitals were in operation. 

I'his work was under the control of Colonel 
Gallic, to whom its elTicicnt character \vas 
largely due, and who deserved the greatest 
credit for his energy and forethought and also 
for the spirit of enthusiasm which ho infused 
into all those working under his direction. The 
complete control of the base had by this time 
passed out of the hands of Colonel Lynden 
Boll, C.B., to those of Surgeon-General Sawyer, 
D. D.M.S. (Deputy Director of Medical Services), 
who displayed the qualities of a fine adminis- 
trator and earned for himself the thanks and 
respect of all who come into contact with 
hmi. 

By this time, too, the terrible scourge of 
.tetanus hod been removed. The simple pro- 
caution of Injecting every wounded man with 
ontitetanio serum brought about a splendid 
result and rid the war of one of its w'orst terrors. 
On the other hand, there had appeared the 
oiymn of ggg poisonuig resulting from the bar- 
barous methods of warfare employed by the 
enemy. The gas used was of the heavier than 
air variety belonged to the chlorine group. 
The patients we*e asphyxiated by it and deaths 
odooned in many oases on the field of battle. 
The viotim beoame/ plum^xfioured all over his 
body and devdoped a violent btonohitio oon- 
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in those places where tJ^e deinand for labour 
was the niost urgent. At one time no loss than 
1 8s. was charged for a single room at Coventry. 
To moot such difficulties as this it would have 
btxai necessary not merely to “ ro-shuffle 
.the rcfugoes, but also to make a lodging allow- 
ance, or else to hire furniture, so that the 
Helgian fanuly could live as an E!nglish family 
would do. It is a dangerous policy in any form 
to make grants-in-aid to wage-(!arners, and 
Knglish trade unions might have resented it ; 
but, on the other hand, a Belgian family 
without furniture in .strange surroundings wtis 
in an exceptional and unenviable position. 

There wore other restrictions which pres.sed 
hardly on the Belgians. Brohil)ited areas were 
in principle closed to them, and these were 
often the busiest districts. The risk of espionage 
f'aused them to b© forbidden work about the 
docks, 'rhe difficulty of language was a serious 
handicap, for many refugees spoke Flemish 
only, and the minei's’ imions, in spite of 



AN OLD MILL IN KENT, 
Converted into a comfortable home for Belgian 
* refugees. 
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the shortage of laboiu*, held, perhaps wisely, 
that men ignorant of English could not safely 
bo employed underground. About six hundred 
miners were, however, employed in surface 
work at the pits. The Belgian fishing fleet 
went to Milford Haven, and did well there, 
while our own trawlers were kept busy in 
patrol work. The interesting .suggestion that 
Belgians might bo employed in intensive 
agriculture did not prove practicable on 
a large scale, for the reason that peasants 
formed a relatively .small projjortioii of the 
refugees. The gtaieral position was, at 
tho begirming of June, 1915, that about 
20,000 B6lgian.s had found work through the 
Labour Exchanges. A large number un- 
doubtedly found it in other ways, often on 
unsatisfactory terms. Of the tolal refugi'c 
population (211,000), one-third, or roughly 
70,000, were employed, or, in technical language, 
“gainfully occupied,” in Belgiiun. Tliis meant 
that about 50.000 (subject to deductions for 
unofficial agencies), who presumably might 
have worked, had failed to find employment. 
Many of these, however, belonged to callings 
or i>rofes.sions whoso case h('re was fjuite hope- 
less. What, for example, could be done fci' 
105 wine merchants ? It Ls surprising and 
creditable that tis many as sixty lawyers found 
work of some kind. The educated men often 
set a really heroic example to the others ; in 
Blackpool, for instance, a university lecturer 
took work in tho tramway sheds. 

It remains to describe the schemes which 
were organized on non-commercial lines to 
provide employment for the refugees. Tho 
women, one may safely say, were rarely idle. 
At tho worst they knit ted garments for the men 
in the trenche.s, and in some places — e.g,, 
Blackpool — the ladies of the local committee 
helped them to use their skill in needlework 
and embroidery. By far the most interesting 
piece of work was that which the Committee 
of Hampshire House carried out on its own 
initiative and at its own cost. It is a club with 
work.shops and a hostel in two beautiful old 
houses in Hammersmith (Hampshire Hog Lane), 
whose object it is to train both men and women 
in handicrafts. Mrs. Wheeler, Mr. Fred Rown- 
tree and Mr. Walter Seward undertook tho 
charge of thirty -six refugees, and confined their 
choice to carpenters and bootmakers. They 
housed the Belgian families in a delightful 
old house on the Mall, and at once sot the men 
(and a woman skilled in needlework) to wort 
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dition. Later, if life was prolonged, the lung 
condition clearod iiji, leaving a subtle type of 
blood-poisoning of the character of the acidosis 
mot with in the late stages of diabetes. Deaths 
occurred in this stage also, and were attended 
by fearful suHoring. 

It would be impossible to close this section 
of the history of the medical work in France 
without a reference to the hospitals supplied 
and staffed by British Colonials. There were 
several such units, but the most important were 
the Australian Hospital at Wiinereux and the 
Canadian Hospital at Lo Touquet. 

The Australian Hospital was opened very 
shortly after Boulogne became a hospital base. 
It was e(]uipped entirely by our follow -country* 
men from acjsross the seas and was organia^ed for 
work in an exceedingly short period of time. 
Very great ingenuity was shown by the staff in 
converting means to hand to their uses. The 
hospital was a gift in a very real sense, because 
it represented a national sympathy ; and its 
record of work was as honourable as its object. 
The medical men wore all AuHtraliaus, and they 
gave their time and skilled services with the 
cheerfulness which characterized our Colonial 
fellow -subjects throughout the war. 

'Phe Canadian Hospital at I-e Touquet was 
established at a much later period and its 
opening was followed within a short ijcriod by 
the heroic and memorable stand of the Canadian 
regiments nt Ypres on Thursday, April 22. 
wlieriihy a very dangerous situation was saved. 
At the head of this hospital was Colonel 
» hillington, a \ery eminent Canadian surgeon, 
and the hospital itself n^presented the last word 
in modern equipment. 

Many of tho wou,id€Kl Canadian soldiers were 


conveyed to it after the battle at Ypres, and 
they lay side by side with Britons from all other 
quarters of tho Empire. The hospital had thii.s 
a peculiar and memorable significance. The 
work performed by Colonel Shillington and his 
associates from Canada represented an act of 
great self-sacrifico on their port ; but tho 
service was rendered in a devoted and unbt'Ifi^ih 
spirit which discounted material loss. 

The Indian hospitals, of which there were three 
In and near Boulogne, were under the care of the 
Indian Medical Service. They were conducted 
upon the lines generally favoured in other 
institutions, but they had a special interest on 
account of their patients. Their presence 
justified fully the description of Boulogne at 
this period as The hospital city of the British 
Empire.” 

Tho good healtli enjoyed by the arnues In the 
Western theatre of conflict was a very remark- 
able feature of the first nine months of war. 
This was tho more surprising because the 
number of dead bodies befouling the fields of 
France and Flanders was enormous; in the 
inundated area on the Yser alone some 120,000 
corpses lay submerged, and tho taint produced 
in the atmosphere was very pronounced at a 
distance of a mile. Unburied bodies lay for 
weeks together between the trenches, and the 
nature of the fighting — fortress warfare”— 
rendered the ground exceedingly foul. Nor 
was there any opportunity of cleansing the 
ground. 

In spite of all th^ adverse ciroumstanoes, 
the health of the British, French, and Belgian 
armies remained excellent. Typhoid fevdr 
was met with, bul not in sufficient measure to 
warrant the use of the word epidemie as that 
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BRIX’.IAN GIRLS LACE-MAKINC; 

At the Lace-Makers’ Hostel, Upper Brook Street, 
London. 

at their benches. Most of them Imd done 
nothing l)ut cohirso commercial machine-w(jrk 
in the past. They now loaniod under skilled 
instructors the best traditions of cabinet - 
making, wood carving, and leatlier work. 
Drawings were obtained of some <»f the wonder- 
ful old chests and carved lamp-stands at 
Ypres, and these were reproductui with (‘nlhu- 
siasrn and skill. Modern furniture was also 
made, sometimes after Knglish and sometimes 
after Helgian designs, all of it good and solid 
handiwork, and much of it beautitul in forim 
The families were maintained free, and a wage 
was paid equivalent to trade union rates, witli 
a deduction for board. 

This .Hammersmith scheme was nece.ssarily 
carried out on a small scale, but these eonttaitcil 
craftsmen, working among beautiful things in an 
atmosphere of practical idealism, \\cre certainly 
tho most fortunate refugees in Ikigland, 'riiis 
type of sekorne was carried out on a much larger 
scale, with less of the artistic element, in several 
larger towns. Leeds was the pioneer, jand 
J-Jradford probably carried its possibilities^ to 
the fullest development. Of tho 213 employable 
women and 141 employ able men among tho 
refugees in Bradford only 17 found woik in 
local trades. The Bradford Committee accord- 
ingly sot on foot a regular system ol classes 
and workshops. The w^omon wore taught dress- 
making and millinery, and the men earpi ritry 
and boot -repairing, while both learra^d I^juglish. 
From the classes the refugees were drafted into 
workshops, where they were sot to make 
articles of clothing or furniture which would 
be of use on their return to Belgium, or to repair 


their own (‘lothes and boots. Cdasses ami 
workshops were alike housed in a big building 
lent by tho Corporation, which became a social 
centre for the whole refugee commuinly. The 
men made trunks, chests of drawers, tables and 
stools. Fourteen became cobblers and boot- 
makers. Forty w'omen and girls made elotliing, 
including underwear for the Jk lgian Army, and 
forty more made millinery. Among the men, a 
lawyta’, an arehitcxrt, and a scVioolmaster worked 
at tlie benches beside manual labourers, ’the 
rate of pay was what a skilled worker would 
have earned, but an amount up to 50 ixt cent, 
was deducted for hoard, 15 per cent. wt\.s paid 
as pocket money, an! the remainder, by the 
wish of the refugees themselves, was set*nside 
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jirord w undeKtood in Uie parlance of war. the wounded from France and l<'landera 

A minor outbreak which occurred among reached Fngland so quickly that the men 

Belgian soldiers in Calais in Decembor, 1»14, from Neuve Chapelle— to take one ca8t>— 

was mot promptly by the inoculation of the were comfortably installed in British hospitals 

troops and was thus stamped out. From The on the following day, 187 British and 681 

Times Fund a grant of £10,000 w'as made Indians arriving at Brighton alone on 

towards tho expenses of dealing with the out- March 16, 1915. The mere distribution of 

break. Tho money was expended in founding the suffering cargoes among the* institii- 

a hut hospital in connexion with the Sophie tions waiting to receive them called for the 

Berthelbt hospital in Calais, under tho charge highest talent in organization. Fortunately 

of Major Stedmon. A few cases of tyi)hoid both the Army and Navy Medical Services 

fever occurred in the British Army, and some worked with clockwork efficiency and were so 

of these \rero dealt with in huts at Wimereux. ably backed by the British Rod Cross Society 

Tho French also hod some cases. But in con- and the various voluntary organizations co- 

nexion with typhoid fever there con bo no ordinated with it for the war that the corn- 

doubt that inoculation and good sanitary plicated work went more smoothly and swiftly 

arrangements, both at the Front and behind it, than might have been thought possible. A 

preserved the health of the troops. The Royal mere enumeration of all the hospitals that 

Army Medical Corps acted in a very able were made available would occupy too much 

manner in this respexst, and sent out specialists space, but a few may be mentioned as types 

to take every proper prophylactic measure. of the various classes, and we will describe in 

Entomologists were also employed to deal with some detail the famous establishment at Netley. 

the question of parasitos, especially lice, which The town of Netley is situated on the east 

swarmed in the trenches. side of Southampton Water, three miles from 

Southampton, and coimected by a direct 
railway journey of thirty minutes with Ports- 
Aftor a short voyage by hospital ship, mouth, where tho military invalids were 



MUSIC IN THE HOSPITAL. 

Sin^ to tho wottoded patirati ia Gluriai CroM Hoqiital* 
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for their use when thejr return to Belgium. 
The refugees who were sent to seaside plaees 
had some reason to envy those who had gone to 
Bradford or L*eods. 

TJie Glasgow Committee, which adopted the 
motto “Scotland’s debt to Belgimn,” struck a 
note which ought to govern all our thinking 
about the refugees. It is pleasant to know that 
they were grateful for the hospitality they had 
received. But while we may feel that we have 
d6no no more than our duty, it is proper that 
we should render our thanks to those who have 

1 •- ■ mm. ■*. m ■ * 



discharged it for us. The officials of the I ocal 
Government Board who planned and organized 
with a zeal and a kindliness which no volunteer 
worker could have siu’passed, the volunteers of 
the War Refugees Committee who laboured for 
long months at tasks which came to ife a 
tedious routine, the local committees of such 
great towns as Glasgow and Bradford who 
did their work with real statesmanship, the 
countless individual visitors and hosts — all of 
these worked not merely for Belgium but 
for our own honour an.i good name. Thanks' 
to them the migration which might liave bcf n 
mere tragedy conferred its double benefit on 
those who ga\'e and those who took. 


Tiik Belgian Uefu(;eks in Holland. 

“ Deeply moved by the fate of all the peoples 
who have been ciragg('d into the war, Holland 
is willingly bearing the extraordinary burdcais 
laid upon her, and receives with open arms all 
the unfortunate who seek a refuge witliiu her 
borders.” 

Tho8(! words, spoken by C^ueen W’ilhelmina 
in her Si)eoeh from the Throne on September 15, 
1914, give the key to the attitude of Hollanc^ 
towards her unhappy Belgian neiglibours. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of her efforts 
to alleviate the lot of the houseless and home- 
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cliHombarked. The Royal Victoria Hospital 
was always a superb building, of which tho 
foundntioii-stono hod been laid by Queen 
Victoria in 1850. Before 1914 it had nominal 
accommodation for 878 p-ntients ; but during 
thc^ trooping season each year over 1,000 
were always token in. Very soon after t-he 
beginiiiifg of tho w’ar it w'os foreseen, however, 
t hat even this number of beds would bo hope- 
lessly inadequate for the demands which would 
1)0 mode upon the hospital, no matter how 
generous might be tho provision of emergency 
hospitals in other parts of tho country or how 
methodical the system of drafting new arrivals 
thereto ; and one of the ways in which the War 
Ollico prepared at once to meet tho didiculty 
w’os by inviting the British Red Cross Society 
to build and equip at Notley a base deld- 
hospital of wooden huts to accommodate 500 


extra beds. Not only was this task promptly 
undertaken and splendidly carried out, but 
also, through the public-spiritod generosity of 
Lord Iveagh, a further addition of huts for 200 
beds, making 700 in all, was provided, thur^ 
bringing the 'new adjunct of Netloy to dimen- 
sions not far short of the Royal Victoria Hospital 
itself. 

Exclusive of the additioiml accommodation 
given by Lord Tveagh, tho main Red Cross 
Hospital at Neiley consisted of twenty -five 
huts, each to accomrnodato twenty patients, 
in addition to tho necessary administrative 
buildings, kitchens, stores, etc. Each hut was 
a narrow parallelogram in outjino, GO ft. long 
and 17 1 ft. in width, built of wood with double 
Avails. It had nine windows, which could be 
opened when weather pen^ted, with an 
ingenious hopper w'indow amwe eordi, which 



■ 
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could bo opened in all weathei's. in addition 
there were fanlights over each door and three 
1‘evolving ventilators in tho roof. Thus, that 
first essential of hospital work, a plentiful 
supply of pure air, was assim^d at all times. 
Each hut was warmed by two largo slow- 
combustion stoves, burning coke, one at each 
end ; and there was an annexe to each, in 
which cleaning materials, etc., for the ward 
were kept. 

There were three perfectly equipped kit- 
chens, whose spotless cleanWness made the 
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Group in the grounds 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT BLENHEIM PALACE, 
of th.D»k. of M.rlboro«ih'. , 8«Idtor.,U,u,io«l.i..I,. Lol Ubrnf. 



boys Al' SCHOOL ATa (JOUDA. 


1(?.S8 Hflgian refugees. Their destitutiou utis 
extreme. Everything had to l)e supplied to 
moot their necessities — food, shelter, bedding, 
clothing of all kinds, as well as innuiueral>le 
other articles indispensable to the life of a 
civilised people. All these were lortheoining 
with a boimty and spontaneity which afforded 
the best testimony to th(‘ feelings of the Dutch 
towards violated Helgium. Holland rose to the 
demands made upon her by tin? elaiins of 
charity ai^d hmnanity in a way w ort hy of her 
high reputation as a Christian and civil i'/td 
nation, and the part whieli she played in this 
great crisis will redound to her everlasting 
honour. 

Only those who wwe themselves witnesses of 
the exodus of the poinilation of Antwerp 
shortly before the fall of that city can form 
any idea of the calls upon the hospitality of the 
13utch. The lessons of T.ouvain and Dinant 
had not been lost upon the people of Ant werp, 
and when it became evident that the Ccrmans 
would take the city practically the whole 
population deserted it. This was the high- 
water mark of the refugee invasion of Holland, 
but it was by no means the beginning. 'I ho 


lirst fugitives from Belgium made their appear- 
ance in Holland at Mie outstM of the hostilities, 
thousands crossing into the j)ro\inee of Lim- 
burg, where they wen* provided with sla lter. 

A Neth(>rlands Committi'e to aid these and 
other vii’tims «)f tlu' war was iinmt‘diat(‘ly 
formed under the presitleney of Mr. Th. Stuart, 
of ^Vmsterdam. H depended exclusively on 
private aid, which fhjwed in generously. The 
Press of the Netherlands was very active and 
succe*ssful in pronmting this work of charity, 
and it was seconded by many voluntary helpers, 
who, liy serving on committees and in other 
ways, rendiTcd invaluable assistance m the 
relief of distress. The Dutch, naturally a 
rather undemonstrative peofile, did their good 
works in silence, but the n*sult of their (‘fforts 
is eloquent. 

As the war developed towards the west the 
stream of refugees increas(*d, but it could still 
be dealt with. It w as otlienvise wlien Antwerp 
was besieged. The Netherlands (lovernment, 
realizing what might hapiien, took measures 
before the fall of Antwerp to distribute the 
expected multitudes of fugitives throughout 
the country and to [jv^vide th(‘m w ith siiitaVde 
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mere visitor fool hungry — a large one for the 
patients and two smaller ones for sick officers 
and the nursing staff mspectively. In the 
largo kitchen the most conspicuous Article 
was the long hot-plate on which or in wliich 
all the patients* moat and vegetables were 
kept hot during the operation of carving. 

There was a stores deportment, including 
(1) quartermaster’s store, containing all the 
equipment for the hospital ; (2) steward’s 

store for the dieting and extras for patients ; 
(3) store for the clothing of patients on ad- 
mission ; (4) linen store containing the 

supplies of linen equipment for the wards ; 
(5) **paok store,” in which all the patients’ 
kits, after disinfection, wore kept until their 
discharge ; and (6) the Red Cross store. The 
last, presided over by Lady Crooke-Lawless, 
with several assistants, was an immense 
magazine of useful things, which was kept 
always r^lenished by the public with such 
things as underclothing, arm-pillows, socks, 
gloves, mittens, fruit, books, magazines, etc. 

The sanitary department was, of course, 
a most important part of the machinery, 
being imder the registrar, to whom the staff, 
consisting of the labourers, under a sanitary 
oorpoial, was direotlyy responsible. To every 
three wards there was a sanitary annexe. 


with a constant supply of hot water and a 
bathroom, while a special system of trench 
drainago had been carefully thought out for 
the wards occupied by Indians. 

In the quarters for the nursing staff the 
sisters were accommodated in cubicles, some 
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IN THK SEWING ROOM AT (50UDA. 


uecominodation. Witli tlio fnll of Autvvorp. 
hovv€?ver, the ('xociu.^ from Helgiiim swelled 
beyond the powers <.)f the authorities to eope 
with it. Th(. refiigee.s were conveyed in 
special trains to all parts of the country, and 
then, through the eflorts of the Commissioners, 
of the Queen and the burgomaster.s, as well as 
of private citizens, were housed in public and 
large private buildings and in dwellingdiouses. 
It was not practicable to transport the refugees 
in sufficient numbers from the south of the 
country, as the stream continued for days, 
<luring which the public means of conveyance 
were in largo part required for the removal to 
internment camps of the ihdgian soldiers who 
had come over the frontier. This was a step 
w hich in the interest of public safety admitted 
of no delay. The south of tlie country w'as 
therefore quickly flooded with from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 refugees. Thanks to favourable 
weather, their sojourn in the oiDon air or beneath 
very slender protection was . attended with 
little hardship. The dominating question 
was how to provide the refugees with food, 
and that at a time when the w'heat supply in the 
Netherlands ^vas restricted and the import 
from overseas accomi)anied by^ considerable 
diflicultics. Meanwhile the distribution of the 
fugitives through the country went on. 

As soon Jis possible after the fall of Antwerp 
the c|ue.stion of how far a return of the refugees 
was possible was discussed with the authorities 
coned^ned' in Belgium. The Government 


speedily arranged a daily service of sj)ecial 
trains to give those who wished to go back 
the opportunity to do so. In so far as the 
Government was convinced that the refugees 
could return without hardship, it stated sy 
repeatedly, but the rule observed was that 
no one should be compelled to return. 

'I'he refugees were receivtjd everywhere, as 
the Queen said, “with ojxm arms,” and shel- 
tered with the utmost kindness. When it 
became evident, however, that a largo per- 
centage of them consisted of the dregs of the 
population, and that thett, drunkenness, danger 
from contagious diseases and the like were in- 
creasing, the Government resolved to remove the 
undesirables either to Oldebroekor Veenhuizen. 

New difficulties show^ed themselves when the 
sojourn in Holland of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees began to be prolonged. 
Ow'ing to the great drawbacks connected with 
their returning, recourse had again to be made 
to public and private buildings. Private 
dwellings were terribly overcrowded through 
the taking in of refugees. Outbreaks of infec- 
tious disease occurred. Hero and there w^ere 
cases of typhoid, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, 
not to speak of measles. Danger therefore 
threatened. Moreover, the working-class popu- 
lation -of Holland was passing through a hard 
time. Complaints began to be heard that the 
foreigners who were so well received were 
better off than the people of the country itself, 
and it is true that here and there a striking 



WOUNDED AT HOWICK HALU 

Howiek Castle, Northumberland, turned into a hospital. A wounded Belgian is showing his wounds 
and relating his experiences to other wounded and some of the lady helpers at the oastle. 


huts having nine of thcHO and others (iftoen. 
Tho matron hod a private sitting-room and 
with the home nursing sister occupied a 
separate hut, while ladies from the various 
Voluntary Aid Detachments occupied cubicles 
in u special hut of their own. There was also 
a separate ward with kitchen and bathroom 
for sick nurses, and four huts for the medical 
stuff, one for the senior surgeon and senior 
physician, and tho three others, each with six 
cubicles, for the rest of the staff. 

In addition there was a large dining-hall 
for the sisters, and separate bath-houses for 
tho patients, nursing-stafl, and officers. There 
was also a very fine operating theatre, the 
geruToiis gift of the well-known American 
actress, Aliss Maxine Elliott, which was 
replete with every modem appliance, and 
a fully equipped pathological laboratory and 
a ilisiiensary on the same complete scale. 
Tlu're w’oro, in addition, three fine recreation 
huts for the patients, nurses, and officers 
renpcctively, and a spacious and cheerful 
dming-hall for thof^ie patients who were able 
to move without assistance. A very efficient 


fire department and a variety of invalid 
vehicles and chairs, with materials for all 
sorts of games, gramophones, etc., completed 
the equipment. 

Externally the camp resembled an orderly 
town of imiform grey buildings, having a restful 
appearance behind the pines and evergreens 
tlirough w'hich it was approached, and within 
which seats and shelters were sprinkled for 
patients able to make use of them. 

Before the month of the declaration of war 
had closed there were already 520 war-patients 
at Notley, of whom 342 were wounded. At 
the same early date the Herbert Hospital 
at Woolwich, which ranks with Netley as 
a gencrnl hospital of the Services in peace 
time, had about 300 wounded. * Of the great 
London hosiiitals, within a month of the begin- 
ning of war the London Hospital had about 
300 wounded and received a cheque for £5,000 
from a generous supporter in consequence. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital had taken in about 
100. A little later King’s* College Hospital 
reached the figure -of 400, of whom 270 were 
Territorials. St. Bartholomew’s, Charing Cross, 
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contrast was to be observed After tlie ])est 
of the fugitives who could return liad done so. 
complaints were heard of difficulties c()nneet(‘d 
with the loss desirable. It so ha])j)ened, also, 
that a period of very sharf) frost occurred 
unusually early in the autumri, so that the 
rather primitive housing whicli up till tlnai 
had been sufficient proved iiui(l(Mjuato. In 
addition to this, it was necessary, in the in- 
terests of tlie defence of the country, to remove 
from various places thousands of n*fug«‘es, now 
that their stay seemed likely to he of considc'r- 
ahle duration. 

All these considerations together led the 
(Government to proceed without delay to the 
establishment of a number of refuge jjlac'cs — 
Belgian villages in which all could he colt'cted 
who could no longer remain distributed about 
the country. Oldebroek was gradually ex- 
tended, b\it it was soon necessary to eva(‘uate 
it, in order that it might accommodate a part 
of the 10,000 interned soldiers. The refugees 
were therefore transferred to Nunspeet, wh(*re 
a Belgian village was constituted. (Great 
difficulties, which ^vere gradually overcome, 
were experiencc^d in setting it u|). Another 
village was established, south of Kde, and a 
third at Uden. 


Ft wav u<»l prac( icaT)li* to accommodate* all 
the rciug(‘cs in the villages. In the south of 
the count ry hundreds stayed ir» (he holds of 
ships, which j)rovid('d good (|uarlci*s and wvn^ 
suilahly adajilt'tl for llicir purpose. Here and 
then*, a.s at Ht'i’gi'ii-op-Zoom, barracks for 
housing wt'ie const nic(t‘d. In Baark*- Nassau 
again, a ])orli()u of tlu* raihsay station was 
set apart, the peofilc Ix'ing thus [irovided with 
a good ro(»f in a largi* huiMing [iioperly [uo- 
tected against wind and w(‘afher. A jirivate 
place, conducted at t he ])ul>lir‘ ('xpcnsi*, w as also 
provided for refugees al (Gouda. In .lime, 1915, 
the number of n'fiigccs at all the* refuge**^ places 
tog(‘ther was about lS,09(t; but tla^ total 
number distriliuted throughout the whole 
country was estimaUxl at. some ■10,000 or 
00,000. Some who had much to do wdth the 
work of earing for the refuLn*cy put tin* whole 
number in .limr* at about 100,000. Tlie refugees 
were very well treated in the camps, lint the 
desire of many of tliem to live in other sur- 
roundings was not unnatural. Hospitality was 
g(‘nen>usly offered by privati* eiti/.(‘ns prepan*d 
to receive* one or more pe rsons, or even w hole 
families, in their hom(*s. Many refug(‘<‘H of 
rath<‘r ])ett<*r social standing and odne*ation 
than t|io majority of the inhabitants of the 
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and otherH olao took in war patients according 
to their capacity. But of all the London hos- 
pitals, King George’s* established in the nc.»w 
buildings for the Stationery Ollice, near Water- 
loo Station* took the lead. Many suburban 
Institutions, such as the Jiichinond Hospital, 



no moans could the existing hospitals of the 
country be stretched to take in all the flow of 
sick and wounded ; and following the example 
of King George’s Hospital, large buildings of 
many kinds, which \iere suitably constnictod 
for the purpose had to be utilized. 'I’he 
Pavilion and Dome at Brighton, with their 
appropriate Oriental architiscture, became a 
home of healing for largo numbers of Indian 
troops ; while many schools, workhouses, and 
infinnaric^s were lidapted for use. 'I’hus at 
Heading an important hospital centre was 
created out of the workhouse and several 
large schools ; at Newport the workhouse. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOSPITAL FOR 
OFFICERS AT HIGHGATE. 

The exterior of one of the win|t. Top picture : One 
of the tingle wards allowed to each ofRoer. Bottom 

picture : A^ corner of the officers’ sittind-room. 

received their proportion of patients ; and 
further afleld all conveniently situated hospitals 
were utilized. These included, of course, 
auch Service institutions as the Royal Naval 
Hospital and Fort Pitt Military Hospital at 
Chatham, and also many provincial hospitals 
of note, such as the Norfolk and Norwich, 
which took in wounded soldiers at the rate of 
100 every ten or fourteen days from the com- 
mencement of the war, and built a large tem- 
porary annexe to accommodate sixty of the 
number. 

It was realized very* early, however, that by 


which had accommodated 800 inmates, and 
Fulham workhouse and infirmary, 000, wore 
cleared for wounded warriors. In London, 
alone about fifty workhouses, infirmaries, and 
asylums were fitted out as hospitals, and at 
Manchester the Council Schools shared the 
same distinction. From the Horton Asyhun 
at Epsom 2,000 lunatics were removed to make 
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MR. Til. STUART, 

President of the Netherlands Committee. 


villugoH wcro oari'tl for in tins wn\-. 'J he liulios’ 
coininittee of tlif* Dntoli under 

Mrs. Do Booy-Moi.ssovniri, looked after the 
dopartmont concerned w ith “ lodging,” and 
accomplished a difticult task brilliantly. 

After the first necessities of the [X'ople liad 
been met, thfi accommodation was gradually 
im|)roved with a view to providing such com- 
forts as were desirable. dMie problem of housing 
and feeding was folkjwed by that of clotliing. 
1 his also was duly fatuHl, the Gov('rnment 
giving orders for the necessary expenditure to 
be charged to its account. 

The villages were organiztxl in such a way as to 
give the dregs of the |)opula( ion simpk^ quarters' 
providing suitable shelter and a place to sleep 
in, while rather superior accommodation was 
arranged for the better class of refugees. The 
Governimmt looked to the latter for assistance 
in the administration of the villages and for 
the formation of a common life, where, as 
elsewhere, the good might exercise a restraining 
influence on those standing most in need of 
control. 

Church and school accommodation was 
provided, and wherever there were fugitives 
with children particular care was bestowed on 
t‘(lucation, the instruction bemg given by 
Belgian teacluTs. A special commission con- 
sisting of Belgians and Dutchmen was 
lormed for education, under the presidency of 
Mr. P. Otto, member of the Second Chamber. 
Great attention was paid also to the provision 
of work, exceptionally valuable aid having 
been afforded for this purpose by the Rocke- 
fellA* Foundation and the Society of Friends. 


W'hile regard vas. had in the first, place to 
the necessities of the refugees, the future needs 
of 13elgium were also kept in view, simjdy 
lurnished wooden houses which can be taken 
to iiieces being specifdly made with this object. 
V Danish gift of ;i2r).()00 gulden was receive<| 
lor this purpose. 

Provision for the support of the hundreds 
ot thousands of refugee's was made*l:)y private* 
persons, and, at the exfiense of the Govern. 
»n(‘nt,, by the local authorities. The Commi»^,. 
sioner of the Queen, Jhr. (^hr. .1. M. Ruys 
de Beerenbrouck, assumed respeaisibility for 
measures connected with the reli(‘f of refugees 
as soon as they began to arj*ivo in Limburg, 
which dated from the entrance of the Germans 
into \ ise. When the Gen. ;uis penetntl(‘d 
farther into Belgium the Xetherlands Gov(‘rn- 
ment itself gradually interven(*d and, r(‘eog. 
nizing that th(' task would lx* very h(*avy, 
organizi'd the avaikibk^ hi'lj) by a»)|)ointing on 
September 21 a central commission. F. 

C. H. Baron v^an Tuyll van Serooskerkiaj was 
appointed Chairman of tin's commission, thc' 
rnembiTs being: Jlir. Cl^r. J. M. Ruys de 
B(‘erenbrouck, Mr. A. (J. A. van Vuuron. Mr. 

J. R. 8no('ek Henkemans, Jhr. A. L. J. MelWIl 
van Carnbee, Mr. A. van Fijsden, Mr. M. R. 
Co Th. fiedeldy Dop, Mr. A. Robertson, Mr. 

K. D. Kits van Heijningen, Mr. Th. Stuart, 
Baroness J. S. B. A. van Mtersum, and Mine. 
M. van Rijckevorsel, Baroness de Bieberstein. 



MR. P. W. A. CORT VAN DER LINDEN, 
Dutch Minister of the Interior. 
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IN THE CANADIAN HOSPITAL. 

Canadian Highlander telling a atory of a battle 
by the fireside at Sir Arthur Markham's residence, 
Reachborough Park, Shorncliffe. 

room for sicik and woimdod riijldit^rs ; and by 
March 17, 1915, no fewer than 800 hospitals 
were in order, stoffed very largely by voluntary 
aid workers, while many more now ones were 
being formed. 

Among this large number many, of coursis 
were set apart for special classes of patients. 
Thus, by the spring of 1915, there were no 
fewer than twenty hospitals, including Brighton, 
earmarked for Indian soldiers. Of these the 
best-known and most picturesque was the Lady 
llurdinge Hospital in Brockenhurst Park, 
maintained by the Indian Soldiers* Fund 
Sub committee of Ladies cif the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Here 300 wounded Indians 
were collected os early as the end of February, 
1915, vmder the suitable charge of Anglo- 
Indian surgeons who understood their castes 
and Inni the sympathy of old friendship for them. 

In addition to th»^ public and municipal 
buildings taken over as hospitals by the War 
Office, grand stands on racecourses, light and 
airy structures admirably odaptabN^ in many 
coses for hospital work, werti bfiirowed in 
various places such os Epsom, Ascot, and 
Lhcltciiliam. In the two latter instances care 
was sympaih.^ticnlly taken by the racing autho- 
ritit!s not to int.erti.Te w'ith tlio acconunodation 
ef tlu? woundrHl during race-meetings ; but at 
Epsom the (.band Stand Associatio * claimed 
the right t.o <listiirb them for the convenience 
oC racvgcH^rs. In the end a compromise was 
arranged ; but the incident wont some way to 
^tn'iigthen tlui protest which h»id been raised 
against tli*^ contir.unnco of hoiwsracing during 
the wor. ® 


Private individuals were so generous in 
offering tlunr houses for the use of the wounded* 
that otut of the most onorous tasks which fell 
upon the British Rod Cross Society at home 
consisted in examining and sifting these offers, 
so that only those might be recommended to* 
the War Office which wero suitable in every 
way. Even after this process there almost 
remained an embarrassment of riches ; and 
there was hardly a class of society unrepresented 
among the generous benefactors. T’o take a 
few instances : Queen Maud of Norway offered 
the entire range of outbuildings at her British 
hoffio of Appleton, in Norfolk ; the offer of 
Highbiuy, tho late Mr. Joseph (vhamborlain’s 
famous home, was accepted ; so was tho 
Duke of Marlborough’s offer of the splendid 
library buildings at Blenheim Palace, where 
amid delightful and magnificent surroundings 
many a grateful soldier found recovery mode 
easy ; while tho number of well-known private 
country mansions, such as Piccard’s Rough, 
near (liiildford, offered by their owners and 
accepted by the War Office, was immense. 

Often, of course, these private offers were 
made for special purposes. Thus Major Waldorf 
Astor’s famous place at Cliveden on tbo Thames 
became tho site of the Duke of Connaught’s 
Canadian Rod Cross Hospital. Here there were 
190 wounded Canadians by tho end of March, 



GOLF FOR THE CONVALESCENT. 

WounM toUien on St. Georie’. Hill Golf 
Coune. 
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1015 , and the number was increascxl to 500 
later. The medical staff was entirely Canadian ; 
and by the generosity of the donors of the site 
and the Canadian Ked Cross the hospital 
^ was made in every detail os perfect os a military 
hospital could be. 

Many minor hospitals were, of course, set 
apart for wounded and sick oflicers. Prominent 
among these wore King Edward Vll.*s Hospital 
for olTicers in Bolgrave Square, London, and 
Queen Alexandra’s Hospital for Oflicers at 
Highgate. Hero, imdcr the personal super- 
vision of it.s Queen-Patron, all the best results 
of war experience were embodied and no detail 
of comfort was overlooked. 

A typical instance of the way in which the 
sudden need for more doctors immediately 
affected the whole inilitai'y machine was seen 
in the shortage of oflicers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps for the medical examination of 
recruits. It was easy for the public to think that 
the duty of examining recruits might be carried 
out by any civil doctors, in the same ay that 
they examine candidates for insurance, etc. ; but 
the homogeneity and uniformity of a fighting 
force are the measures of its strength, and the 
experienced Army examiner alone is really 
capable of suiiituing up the qualities of one 
recruit after another into a single total figure 
representing in his- mind the man’s capacity 
or incapacity for service. On account of this 
important fact the military authorities strained 
every nerve at the outset to provide only 
experienced R.A.M.C. officers for the examina- 


tion of recruits for the Regular Army, oven at 
the cost of delay, misunderstanding, and some 
temporary discouragement of recruiting ; while 
the volunteered aid of civil medical men was 
only used for oxatniriing Territorial recruits, 
though very soon tho addition of Territorial 
battalions to the army at tho front destroyed 
tho reason for this discrimination. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the great 
strain which the beginning of the war threw 
upon the Army Medical Service ; and ' un- 
fortunately it coincided with a con'csponding 
strain upon the civil medical iirofession. This 
littd partly been caused by rccc^nt legislation, 
into tho merits of which there is no need to 
enter here, but in greater measure by tho 
direct and indirect demands already made by 
war. It was manifest also that fhese demands 
would increase.' greatly with tho progress of tho 
war. Not only would medical attendance be 
necessary for the ever-multiplying battalions 
and hospitals, but the losses of the R.A.M.C. on 
active service must be heavy, yet must be made 
good at all costs. And tho other side of the 
account revealed an alarming deficit also. So 
many medical students had eidisted that there 
w'us a total falling off of about 1,000 in tlie 
nuirber qualifying for degrees, representing a 
loss of 200 to 3()0 doctors per annum, about one- 
quarter of the whole supply. To a very small 
extent only could this deficiency be made good 
by the employmont of w^omcn doctors in certain 
capacities, but this scarcely affected the 
difficulty of the position in w'hich tho War 



AUSTRALIAN WOUNDED IN EGYPT. 

Traop, woubM in tte OillipoU Pnniamlni On the terwne the HeliopoU. Hotel, new Gnira, need 

u the Auftraihui Genersl Hofpitsle 
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Mr. J. J. A. Knoote ami Jlr. Bern. J. Veldhuis 

were appointed secretaries. 

Jhr. Chr. J. M. Ruy.s do Baerenbrouck was 
further designated a Government commissioner 
for North Brabant and Zeeland. lie in turn 
appointed Mr. J. R. Snoeek Henkemans as 
delegate lor Zeeland. Private assistance con- 
tinued to dow in. It is not known how much 
was conIriVjutod by individuals, but everyone, 
high and low, rich and poor, gave what lie 
could, the funds ree(‘ived from priv’ato sources 
amounting certainly to some millions of gulden. 
The Government eontributofi 8 million guldcm ; 
and largo private? gifts were a\so received from 
abroad, especially from l^enmark. 

To the names already mentioned of those 
who devoted themselves especially to relieving 
tl)e necessities of the refugees a foremost place 
must be given to that of Mr. P. VV^ A. Cort van 
der Linden, Minister of the Interior, who had 
the \’ery able assistance of Mr. J. H. Kan, 
Secretary-General, and Mr. L. Lictaert Peer- 
bolte. Almost every burgomaster in Holland 
was also active in this respect, especially those 
of Zeeland and North Brabant, uixm whom 
fell an exceptional amount of work. Hundreds 
of thousands of private individuals, some of 
them known by name, while many were and 
wished to remain unknown, also rendered 
assistance. The urgency as well as magnitude 


of the problem facing them Mill appear 
from the fact that in Amsterdam alone a.s 
many as 30,000 refugees from Antwerp and 
its nr‘ighbourhood, mostly of tho poorer class 
ill need of everything, arrived within twe^days. 
A Central Committee for the Belgian Refugees 
in Amsterdam, 1914, was constituted with 
Dr. Josephus Jitta as president. Notwith 
standing the work done by tho Government 
and tfie municipality of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands Committee for the Support of 
Belgian and other Victims, referred to at the 
beginning of this aceount of the work for the 
Belgians, .remained intact. It contributed to 
the cost of establishing and maintaining tem- 
porary hospitals for fugitives, and provided 
money and clothes for the refugees, especially 
in the southern part of the country. It was 
always ready to respond to the applications of 
the Government commissioners in tho camps 
for refugees for supplies of clothes, school and 
other necessaries, for these people. ' For this 
purpose it was. compelled, notwithstanding 
the economic crisis which daily made itself 
more seriously felt, to make constant de- 
mands* for assistance from ah classes of 
people in the Netherlands, in , the eonvictfbn 
that it would receive support as long as a 
single Belgian refiigt'o remained upon the soil 
of Holland. 
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COMPLETE TRAVELLING WORKSHOP. 
Included in a convoy of motor nmbulaneec which 
WM organised hy the British Amhulnnce Com- 
mittee and presented to the French Red Cross 
Society. 

OlTico was placed, being compelled to make 
heavy and insistent demands upon the civil 
medical profession at a time when the latter 
was itself seriously depleted and was threatonc^d 
with increasing losses in the immediate future. 

The British Medical Association, however, 
met the demands of the War Office in a patriotic 
spirit, and, after consultation with Sir Alfrod 


Keogh, the indefatigable Director-General of 
the Army Medical Service, recommended to the 
profession various ways, such as the uniting 
of light practices under one doctor and so on, 
in which the needs of the Army might be inet.^ 
Those needs had been fonniilated under five 
heads : (i) Medical men under forty for service 
with the troops ; (2) men over forty for 
the hospitals ; (3) men who would bo able to 
give part of their time daily to military work ; 
(4) men who could undertake to attend oBicei's’ 
and soldiers* relatives in addition to their 
ordinary practice ; and (5) men who could 
undertake part of the civil w’ork of neighbour- 
ing practitioners engaged in military w^ork. 
'Phere was an immediate response to this appeal 
from some centres, such as Aberdeen, and the 
British Medical Association pressed the matter 
upon the attention of its members in all localities 
with good results. Yet after the war had lasted 
nine months the War Office W'os still in urgent 
need of 2,000 more doctors. By low'ering the 
standard of qualification it would have been 
possible of course to obtain a larger supply, 
but it was felt to bo better to import men from 
the Dominions and even the United States, 
because the lowering of the standard would 
not only have given the service an inferior type, 
but would also have created a great plethora of 
doctors after the war. 

Equally serious with the shortage of doctors 
was the need of trained nurses. Thousands 
were wanted for the new hospitals, and the 
appeal which the War Office issued only brought 
in hundreds, because the number actually 
available was strictly limited. The nursing 



ASSISTING THE ARMY IN PRANG^. 

The Queen Atexandr. Coniinlent workwi by th. Salvation Army. 
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OUBEN MARY'S HOSPITAL AT QUEENSFERRY. 

A ^roup, outfide the hospital, including Princess Christian, Sir Arthur May (Medical Director-General), 

Marchioness of Linlithgow, and Naval officers. 


Htaffs of many public institutions, Huch as the 
PMinburgh Royal Infirmary — which received 
the special thanks of Queen Alexandra for the 
patriotic spirit displayed — came forward nobly, 
and contingents came in from the Dominions, 
about seventy from Australia, thirty from South 
Africa, and sixty from Canada. But these 
only wont a small way to fill the gap ; and the 
invitation to retired ex-nurses to return to the 
service did not satisfactorily meet the cose, 
because they were not very numerous and their 
training was not up to date, nor could instructors 
easily bo spared from more urgent duties for 
the purpose of teaching them. 

In these circumstances the War Office was 
reluctantly compelled to abandon the tradition 
that wounded and sick soldiers could only be 
attended by fully trained and certificated 
nurses ; but, in view of the fact that civilians 
in hospitidB had never had such special nursing, 
it must not therefore be supposed that the 
wounded warriors from France and Flanders 
were entrusted to unskilled hands. In all 
voluntary hospitals the system had alw'ays 
been for untrained probationers to work under 
trained nurses ; and this country was fortunate 


in having had fur many years large numbers 
of zc^alous woiiien under the Red Cross and other 
kindred assoeiat ions, or more especially in t he 



LABORATORY ON WHEELS. 

PrSneeat Christian't bacteriological laboratory, 
which it fully equipped with the latest appliances. 
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A KBD GROSS TRAIN. 

An ambulance train constructed by the Great 
Rastem Railway Company. It was the diR of the 
United Kingdom Floor Millers* Association and 
consists of eidht coaches, ineludind five for wounded 
soldiers, two for kitchens, and one for the medical 
and nursind staff. 

X'uliiiiiary Aid Detochnienta all over the coi]ntry» 
working quietly and earnestly to fit thoniBolves 
for the work of nursing the sick and wounded. 
'J'heir opportunity had now come and a good 
response was niado to the invitation of the War 
Oflice that they should come forward to work 
under military discipline, in spite of the natural 
repugnance with which many of them and their 
friends and parents regarded some of the con- 
ditions. It was one thing for them to sacrihee 
t htMr loisiue for the purpose of training them- 
selvfss for a good work in the vicinity of tlieir 
homos, lint a different matter to leave their 
lioiiK^s for the whoh; period of the war and 
beooiiM? inmates of a distant hospital under 
military discipline. 

'I’lu; difllculty of the w'liole problem was 
groatly diminished by a simple reform of 
procedure, all cases of wounds or sickness 
boLiig classified as “ serious ** or “ slight ** 
!)>■ tlie inspecting oHicors at the port of arrival 
and dispatched to different hospitals, only the 
serious cases going to institutions which had 
staffs of trained nurses, the slight cases being 
looki'd after in hospitals staffed by ex-nurses, 
probationers, and V.A.D. members. 

Ill this way adt opiate arrangements were 
mudv for the reception of the constantly 


increasing flow of sick and wounded from the 
Continent to England, and it was satisfactory* 
to all concerned to know that worm gratitude 
for tho kind and skilful treatment received was 
the unvarying feeling expressed by officers and 
men on leaving the hospital to which they had* 
been consigned. 

A minor but sufficiently serious difficulty 
which made itself felt at once in hospital work, 
and threatened to increase unless measures 
could be taken to deal writh it, was tho scfurcity 
of many important drugs, chiefly because before 
tho war Britain had been accustomed to rely 
upon German manufacturers for them. Tho 
wedi-known Gennan drug aspirin was especially 
scarce, and though medical substitutes for 
carbolic acid itself were easily obtained, this 
was not at first the cose with aspirin. Another 
German drug, thymol, was also very scarce, 
and so was lanolin, which was mado from 
the purified fat of sheep’s wool, and so was 
Ehrlich’s great drug, Salvursan or 606.” 
Many other drugs — ^not all mado in Germany, 
us, for instance, atropine — ^were also dear and 
scarce on account of tho war. But tho crisis 
and the opportunity aroused the spirit of 
Britisli enterprise and reseurch, and much 
leeway in drug production was quickly mode 
up. St. Andrews University and other agen- 
cies were quickly at work making the synthetic 
chemicals which had before boon exclusively 
German, and an enterprising London firm, soon 
followed by others, were able to supply tho War 
Office w'ith tho much-needed salicylate of soda. 
With plenty of bromides from America and ergot 
from Russia, and British laboratories all-over 
tho country daily recording new successes, the 
Pharmaceutical Society was soon able to an- 
noimco that if tho Government would allow 
alcohol to be used for this purpose duty-free 
the spectre of Gorman competition in the 
British drug market might be finally laid. 

Besides tho provision of adequate hospital 
accommodation, with a full personnel of doctors, 
nurses, etc., and a sufficient supply of drugs and 
other materials, one of the greatest difficulties 
of dealing with tho sick and wounded from 1;^e 
front lay in the matter of transport. The 
means by which they were conveyed from the 
fighting line to the French coast opposite 
England has been already fully described. In 
this work the military authorities obtained 
immense assistance from voluntary agencies in 
Britain, some of which had sprung into esdiU* 
tence in consequence of the war, while others 
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CHAPTER TXXIX. 

WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR II. 


Women and the National Reolster -Women make Monitions Deputation to Mr. Llovd 
Georoe — Work of the Order of St. John Women's (^illeoes and the War The (Jihls’ 
Schools - Infant Mortality and Its Prevention The Women's Kmer<;ency (’orph Three 
Arts Club — International Relief Committee Hei.p for (Iermans— Phe Quakers Jewish 
Women’s Work — Officers’ Families Fund -Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association - 
^PuE Salvation Army - Post Office Relief Fund Thrift J’he Spirit of Women’s Work. 


B efore the hr^t year of war drew to 
H close’* the women’s position had 
become in most s|)heres of activity 
■ definite and clear. Their place in the 

■war scheme conld not be denied. Whim fhe 
great war loan was laimched some of the 
earliest subscribers were women : as yet they 
had not been called upon to make ammunition 
in any groat numbers, so they made silver 
bullets instead. In the first war loan t hey were 
not able to buy many bullets, as the minimum 
of £100 was too high for many of them with 
small savings. Having bought their war loan 
they clamoured to be included in the projected 
National Register that was to be the great 
Domesday Book of the future. Though 
omitted from the first draft, as a result of angry 
protests from all parts of the country they 
wore included in the Bill as presented to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Long on June 29, and their right 
to serve, hitherto unofficially recogni/.ed except 
on the impotent war register of the Labour 
Exchanges, was acknowledged in Parliament 
and by members of the Cabinet on every 
possible occasion. 

As the value of the women’s services l)eeaine 
more and more recognized, they pressed home 
upon the newly formed Ministry of Munitions 
their desire to make anununition— a privilege 
which the women of the Allied and enemy 
countries already ^o.. 3088 ed. Ihe strength of 
Vol. IV. —Part 62. 


this claim was siicli that Mr. LIfiyd (Vto gf^ 
agreed tu receive a deputation and consider 
the (juestion from th<^ jioint of view of flu* 
labour available, the number already employed, 
and Ihe conditions under which further women 
could he admitted into those factories which 
would be under Covernment control. 

The Women’s Social and Politii^al Union 
had asked Mr. Lloyd George to receive the 
deputation, and they organized a great pro- 
cession of women to iu;eom|)any it, whicli 
included membei-s of many ordinarily opposed 
societies. In spite of a sullen day, with pouring 
rain and a driving wind, many thousands of 
women on .luly 17 marched through the 
West Fnd of London. Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed the women in an encouragui|^ 
manner from the Ministry of Munitions, and 
he informed the deputation that steps would 
be taken for tlie employment of more women 
and for their payment on the same piece rates 
as the men. Ho also stated that he could^nly 
employ the whole -time worker. ‘ Meantime, 
while the Go\ eminent schemes Were xaoAer 
consideration, a week-end scheme for volunteers 
was started at Messrs. V^ickors’ factories at 
Erith by Mrs. Moir, wife of the Chief of the 
Inventions Branch of the Ministry of Munitions, 
and Mrs. Cowan, wife of the Member for East 
Aberdeen. The first batch of volunteers 
included two women master-turners, ^ Lady 
481 
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which had existed previously had enormously 
cKtepded the scope of their operations. Nor 
were these solely concerned in attending to 
British wounded, for the British Ambulance 
Committee, under the presidency of the Duke 
df Portland, and with headquarters at Wim- 
bom(» House, had already by mid-April, 1916, 
8C5nt out three convoys of 26 cars each, with 
drivers complete, for the use of French wounded 
alone, and otht^rs followed. This Ambulance 
(VunmittcH* was one of the agencies which had 
come into existence after the outbreak of war. 
''riie British Rc'd Ooss Society and the Order 
of St. John wc^ro both quick to undertake the 
important task of raising ambulance fleets, and 
wluMi their organization became ainalganuitf^d 


fitted for smooth running on the French rail- 
ways. All the lessons learned from the ex- 
perience of the train sent to the South African 
War had been fully utilized, and even the 
famous “ khaki train ” built by the L. & N.W. 
and G.K. Railways was easily eclipsed. Indeed, 
making allowance for limited spof^-e, in com- 
paring the Princess Christian train to a first- 
class hospital of the day, one ncc^ded to insist 
that the hospital must liavi^ been /wry fimt- 
class t/» bo worthy of it. 

But the sen c«)ust of Francre was the limit of 
the train’s hoiiu^ward utility, and here the 
hospital ships came into use. In (‘reating 
these, of course, the work had all been 
done by the Government, and in every cast* 



HOTEL AS HOSPITAL. 


The Golf Hotel at Le Touquet. Attending to an ear of a German wounded soldier. On the right is 

seen the dentist attending to a patient. 


for all war purposes and both received the 
support of The Times Fund, they were able to 
secure the necessary cars in very large numbc*rs. 

The Prinoebs Christian hospital train may 
be mentioned here on acoount of the palatial 
contrast which it presented with the mere 
trucks which had been used for the wounded 
in the early period of the w^ar, when oven 
the first makeshift train seemed a godsend. 
Prinoess Christian had herself conceived 
the idea and raised all the money for 
it, and in her thanks to the subscribers she 
speoiaUy mentioned the ** splendid gift ” of the 
Can a dian Red Cross and another of £10,000 
**from one with a grateful heart for mercies 
received.’* The ti^ when complete was 700 
ft. long end ooDaiBted of 14 vehicles replete 
with every oonvenienoe imaginable and specially 


the ship was a converted liner, into which 
the patients on removal from tlie ambulance 
train were slung in shallow cots by cranes, 
which deposited them gently upon the deck. 
Here the infot^tious oases wrere removed to a 
special ward built right aft, the other sick 
and the wounded being convoyed to w'hat had 
been the dining saloon or to the long wards on 
the lower docks running the length of the ship 
on both sides. In each w'ard the double rows 
of cots were all so hung that the patients 
should not feel the movement of the ship, and 
this necessitated ample swinging-room on all 
sides for each cot, the whole arrangement 
resulting in an apparent lavishness of space 
which is rare in hospitals. The operating 
theatre and other essentials of an up-to-date 
hospital were all splendidly equipped, and it 



Colobrooke and Lady Gertrude Crawford, who 
found no difticulty in tho work at the lathes, 
and also Lady Gatacre and Mrs. England, a 
sister of Lord Lorebum. Lady Scott, widow 
of Captain Scott of Antarctic fame, joined the 
electrical department, where her delicacy of 
touch was of value. These ladies worked in the 
same way as the ordinary factory hands, 
beginning on the rough work of the 4*5 shell 
and thf 181b. shrapnel. 


THE RIGHT-TO-SERVE PROCESSION, 
JULY 17, 1915. 

Part of the women’s deputation to the Rt. Hon.. 
David Lloyd Ceorfie, Minister of Munitions : a 
contingent carrying rose^wands 
Inset: “Belgium” in the procession. 

The demand for women in agriculture in- 
creased as recruiting spread in the agricultural 
districts. Various schemes were started on 
which the Board of Agriculture kept a watchful- 
eye. The Board of Trade scheane for training 
women progressed ; the demand for women to- 
milk, to plough, and even to use the scythe, 
grew ; and many ajiplications for women as 
farm bailiffs were received by the Women’s 
Farm and Garden Union. Lady Cowdray lent 
her house in Carlton House Temico in Jtily for 
an exhibition of what women were doing on the 
land, and many wojtien landowners urged the 
farmers on their property to give the women 
who had taken courses of training the oppor- 
tunity of replacing tnen. The women were 
xirged by experts to “ purge themselves of every 
shred of the amateur.” 

Meantime, while new \^ar activities were 
being planned, women were carrying on their 
]>ractical efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
the wounded and to increase the wellbeing of 
the sound of limb. Without any great blowing 
of trumpets, when war broke out the Order of 
tho Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
dates back to tho eleventh century, and part 
of whose buildings at St. John’s Gate go back 
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ia safe to say that the short sea journey marked 
ill all but tho hopuless cauas another inileatone 
on tho road to reoovory. 

On arrival in England disembarcation was 
carriod out by tho same strong and gentle 
inaohinory which had taken the wounded on 
board : and liero oars, ambulances, and trains 
wero always waiting in readiness to convey the 
sufferers as swiftly os might be to tho hospitals 
whither after a brief diagnosis of each case they 
wero consigned. 

At this point, and more especially at the 
various destinations to which the trains con- 
v(»yed their shattered cargoes, the opportunity 
of the voluntary agencies came again, and it 
would bo impossible to enurnerate all those 
who followed the example of the members of 



A WOUNDKD BRI.r>IAN. 

Hxdinining a wounded soldier’a eye at the hoapital, 
Brusaelt. 

th<^ Koyal Autoiriobilo (Jlub in lending or giving 
cat's for tho soldiers* use, and all these, of course, 
wore entirely subsidiary to the groat work 
which was done by the rccognixed agencies. 
Taking one instance of tho latter, the ambulance 
column of tho hondon District of tho Rod 
( Voss alone during tlie earlier period of tho war 
was using 130 cars and 25 motor ambulances 
in taking the sick and wounded from the 
J^ondon railway termini to hospital. 

About 20, (too oases had been moved by this 
local Red C'ross agency alone before the end 
of lobniary, 1915, and 400 more cars wore 
asked for in mid -March, and were promptly 
forthcoming. The remarkable efficiency of this 
voluntary agency was also shown by the fact 
that they h^ 200 fuUy-trained stretcher^ 


bearers, all volunteers, and that all their drivers, 
volunteers also, had had five years* training, 
and were so keen on the work that when an 
unexpected call come at any hour of the night 
there was competition among them for the 
privilege of req)onding to it. Minor evidence 
of the splendid Red Cross organization was 
shown in such facts as that all the blankets 
used in the oars and ambulances were washed 
free by laundries, while the pillow cases were 
gladly washed and ironed without charge by 
the servants in private houses near the dep6t. 

By treatment of the wounded in the hospitals 
several lessons were quickly learned by the 
medical oiBcers. One, and the most important, 
was that much too little was known about 
antiseptics. No system hod been woi’ked out, 
and there were no rules which could be followed 
at all stages in the long journey from the 
trenches to the hospital at homo by all medical 
oflicers into whose hands a patient came, and 
this lack of uniformity in treatment w'as the 
cause of many delays in recovery and some 
failures. 

One consequence of severe wounds which 
proved very hard to deal W'ith was the ** after 
stiffness,'* which threatemod to become perma- 
nent and to deprive the patiefit of the use of 
his healed limbs. Fortunately a method of 
dealing with this ailment, which was more a 
matter of nerves than of muscles, was discovered 
in a combination of muscular and mental treat- 
ment. This was very successfully practised 
at the Edgar Allan Poe Institute, at Sheffield, 
and elsewhere, and, as it belonged rather to 
tho period of convalescence, the treatment could 
bo deferred until the patient had left hospital. 

Of other war ailments, properly so-called, 
the Great War stands rather in history as an 
example of how disease may be prevented, even 
where large numbers of men are exposed to 
unprecedented hardriiips. The prevalence of 
" frost-bite ” in the feet was, indeed, the direct 
result of standing for long hours, even days, 
in the freezing water of the trenches in winter, 
but the disease was not really frost-bite, which 
causes gangrene of the tissues. It was rather 
a condition in which the parts affected had been 
starved owing to the prolonged chill of the 
nerves, and unlike true frost-bite it speedily 
gave way to suitable treatment. 

In anticipatory fear of pestilence that might 
spread to Britain as the result of carnage dse- 
where a crusade against files was vigoroudy 
preached in many quarters. Alarm was also 
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to that knightly Uiine, put its Tuachkiery into 
motion. To this Order is duo the great scheme 
of ambulance training which led to the forma- 
tion of the St. John Ambulance Association in 
1877 (incorporated with the Order as one of its 
pancipal foundations in t he Ohar ter of Incor- 
poration, 1888), tho example of which was 
copied by •Germany in its Saniantcr Verrin. 
and copied also in every State in Europe. 
Throughout -the length and l)r(‘a(lth of India, 
and ill all parts of tho British dominions, 
brigade units of the Association were foniaal ; 
in the South African and Chinese A\"ars over 
2,000 members of tho Brigad(‘ went on active 
service as hos])ital orderlies, and in th<' first 
year of the Great Wair 8,000 men had 
gone as trained orderlies. The Aml)tila!a‘e 
Department, through the Ladies’ Committee 
of the European War Fund, of which the 
Queen was President, an<^ Adeline, Duchess f>f 
Bcxlford, Chairman, sent out v('ry many 
trairu^d nurses to the front. 

One of the biggest f)iec(^s of work done by 
the special committee of the ladi(‘S of the (Irder 
was the organization of hos[)itai suppli(‘s for the 
sick and wounded. J^'or this work there was 
a special Warehouse Committet*, with l..ady 
* Sloggett as Chairman, and Frances, J-.ady 
De L’tsle and Dudley as Vice-Chairman. The 
accommodation at 8t. .John’s Gate would not 
contain tho vast stores wliich were sent in irom 
all parts of tho world where the Order was 
represented, to say nothing of the working 
parties which had been organized throughout 
England, so a great warehouse in St. .John's 
Square wius taken, and there from ten in the 
morning f ill often late in the night tho ladies of 
the committee worked, sorting and arranging 



WOMKN’S 1 ARM IN LONDON. 
Exhibition of Farminjt at Lady f^owdray’s residence, 
Carlton House Terrace. Lady Cowdray (centre) 
watcliinii the butter-makinii process. 

vast quantit ies of socks, sliirts.hlanlu'ts, hospital 
reipiisites, and <‘ven games, puzzles and books 
that came for thi^ use of t ht^ sick and w oundiHl. 
Newfoundland alone sent ir),0()() pairs of socks ; 
Rhode Island, amongst other gemerous gifts, 
sent a large roll of .50 yards of mackintosh j 
Boston sent 1.70 hot-water botth's ; and anotla r 
State sent a quantity of iodine. The recjuisitions 
flowed in, and the vast \n\oH of warehoused 
goods, carefully ticki'ted, came down from 
their shelvt'S to the recjuisition table and were 
sent out. C(‘aselesH generosity, and the need 
for it, kept the workers busy ackrn^whdging, 
sorting, packing. Before the committee intd 
each week the ladies went into the old cryi>t 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Bxpressed leat an epidemic of “spotted fever” 
-cerebro-spinal meningitis- ^ might spread from 
the crowded military centres* while there were 
Home complaints that men discharged from the 
Army as tuberculous could not get proper 
treatment afterwards, 'fhe chief cause of this 
w as lack of publication of the existing facilities, 
although undoubtedly much then remained to 
be done for the coiiipn'hensive treatment of 
cases of tuberculosis. 

In dealing with the provision of hospital 
accommodation* the supply of nurses, and the 
transport of the wounded and sick, mention 
has nocessarily been made more than once of 
the work of the British Rod Cross Society. 
The avowed object of the Society was to ease 
the strain inevitably put upon the Army 
Medical Service by the sudden change from 


[Dewnsy, 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

peace " to war, and as that change gradually 
involved the increase of the Army to dimen- 
siorLs of which none had even dreamed, it fol- 
lowed that tin* strain and consequently the 
effort demanded of the Society to ease it was 
many times give ter than the rnt )st far-sighted 
organizers could have fo^seen. Yet the 
British Red CVqps Society — with which the 
St. John Ambulance Association soon conic to 
a working agreement by means of a joint 
coinmittco on which olso the War Office was 
repnwjnted — rose grandly t*> tho occasion. 
The movement was essentiiilly a women’s 
movement. By the end of 1914, in addition 
to the hospital of 700 beds at Netley, described 
in detail earlier, it had established and staffed 
private hospitals containing over 17,000 beds 
and was also taking care of over 25,000 con- 
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WOMEN SHELL MAKERS AT WORK. 
Assemblings parts of the shrapnel shell and soldering fuse sockets. 


with its traditions of nieroy and healing and 
prayed for the success of their work and the 
ultirnato victory of the Allies, 

There were many women anxious to help 
who could not work readily in their own homes ; 
they were not used to cutting out shirts, making 
bandages and other things that were needed in 
the hospitals, and they spoiled much good 
material for the want of useful direction. It 
was the laiowledge of this willingness that 
caused Miss Ethel Mc("aul, R.R.C., whose work 
in connexion with the Union Jack Club is still 
remembered, to found the War Hosjntal Supply 
Depots, where voluntary workers could come 
and work under direction and find what they 
could do best. So wonderfully did the idea 
grow that presently there wore nearly thirty 
branches, and Queen Mary came down to see 
the St. Marylebone Dep3t at 2, Cavendish 
Square, and made it the Surgical Branch of her 
Needlework Guild. 

Every morning before 10 o’clock a long line 
of voluntary workers might bo seen waiting 
to offer their services, titled women waiting 
side by side with women of the working classes. 
The work-rooms would only hold a certain 


number, and as 1,000 had registered at this 
centre alone, many had to be sent away every 
morning. Before commencing wwk each w^oman 
put a square of muslin over her hair, donned 
a big apron and white sleeves, and then went to 
work in pne of the various rooms — the bandage 
room, where himdreds of bandages w'ere got 
ready, the surgical dressings room, the splint 
room, the moss and pine dressing room, the 
needlework room, the slipper room, where 
hundreds of surgical slippers were made for men 
with wounded or frost-bitten feet, the linen 
room, where old linen was sorted, cut out, and 
re-made to the be^t advantage, or the stock 
room, where all goods were sorted and arranged 
retwly for dispatch. The workers found out the ' 
thing they could do best and then concentrated 
on it. One woman discovered she had a 
genius for malting surgical . slippers, so she 
became captain of thej 8lipi:)er room, and the 
same principle was cairied out in all the rooms. 
The voluntary workers each week subscribed 
to the running expenses of their dep6t, and 
the whole of the sunis corning in frorn’' the 
public were solely devoted . to the purchase of 
material. 
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valumtnnts. 'riK* work grew from day to day 
onwards after then, but if the Rod Cross could 
have elaiiiKHl no more than this first inslalinont 
of “ (Rising tiio strain ’* its naino would have 
dtwervedly been wreathed with the gratitude 
of posterity. 

And if the ercnlit given to the Red Cross 
and kindred associations for ttho workinanlike 
methods by which they organized success in a 
grout crisis of tiu* Army’s lu^ed be the greater 
because the workers were mainly women, as- 
suredly also in the (^seiitially womanly work 
of caring for the wounded and the sick their 
sex gave a certain thoughtful tenderness to 
many minute details for wiiich one might 
look vainly in a masculine, especially a 
military organization. A subtle sf^irit of 
sweet gi^ntlencss seemed to fiermeate the 
strict discipline of the Red Cross work among 
the wounded and the sick. The men themselves 
appreciat(*d it, and in many a touching farewell 
message on leaving hospital they tried to 
express their S[)e(rial gratitude. And, of (;oursc% 
in the goldt^ii o[)inions won by the Red (-ross 
Society the sisttT institutions which worked 
with it, such as the Order of St. John of .Jeru- 
salem, the gnat organization of Voluntary Aid 
Detai^hmonts- originally inaugurated by Miss 
Haldane in June, 1910, to supply nursing 
service for tlie Territorial Aniiy — and others 
all (H|ually shared, for the grace of charity 


and the tenderness of womanhood were the 
mainspring of them all. 

To the practical observer neither these vir- 
tues, nor even the strictness of the discipline 
and the difficulty of the work which this host pf 
women willingly underwent, gave more cause 
for wonder than the ceaseless flow of money 
from the public that maintained the vast 
organization in full working order and pro- 
vided moons for the ample equipment of all 
its undertakings. 

Enough has been written to show that in the 
Great War not only was the Army Medical 
Service found to her in a state of complete pre- 
paredness and ellicieney to meet the maximum 
demand which, according to previous estimate, 
could be made upon it, but also that when the 
reality was found to exceed that estimated 
maximum many timew over there was enough 
patriotic energy to make tht^ huge deficiency 
entirely good. Never was there a w&r in 
which British soldiers suffered so grr^atly, nor 
one in which they were so well tended from 
the very fighting line — aftcar the first shock of 
war commenced — to the field hospital, the 
clearing hospital, the hospital train, the base 
hospital, the hospital ship, the hospital at 
home, the eunvaloseent home, and at last, to 
the rt^al “ home," whence pc^rhaps after a brief 
stay they were fit and willing for the Front 
again. 
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WOMEN SHELL MAKERS AT WORK. 

Screwing on a fuse socket and filling sitrapnel shells with bullets. 


The war hospital sii|)ply depots were at 
Ipswich, Hove and Kensington, and iti con- 
nexion with St. Maryle})one (the (^-ntral I)(*p6t, 
Surgical Branch of Que(‘n Mary s Needh** 
work Guild), dep5ts were formed at Battersea, 
Blaekheath, Hampstead, Market Harbdroiigh, 
Plymouth, Streatham, AVimhltHlon. 

Work guilds were formed in connexion with 
the Central Depot at Alton (Hants), Ayrsliire, 
Banbury, Bicester, Bradford, Bristol, Chippcm- 
ham (Wilts), Chislehimst, Kast Grinstead, 
Epsom, Farnham, Farnliam (Surrey), Frome, 
Gorrard’s Cross, Hampstead, Heckmondwike, 
Hindhoad, Ilolborn, Ighthain. Iver Heath, 
l^amberhurst, Leatherhead, Letchworth, Lewes, 
Lyrnington, Mayfair, Malmesbury, Ox.shott, 
Oxtod, Oxton, Parbold, Kipley (Surrey), St. 
Margaret’s (Herts), Stevenage, Sutton, Torquay. 
Uxbridge, Watlrngton, Westminster, Woking- 
ham, W’oldingham, W^orthing. 

The war outwardly made little change in the 
women’s colleges— the total number in residence 
was as high as usual, with the exception that 
fewer foreign stud^ its had come in ; but seen 
from within the war had a very sobering and 


sadd(‘ning intliicncc. Miss Jex-Blak(‘, PrirKapal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, in an addr(‘ss 
given at the Association of Hniversity Women 
Teachers, summed the situation up when she 
said: “Our students, for the most ])art, Ix'long 
to the class (po|)ularly su|)posed to b(* the 
‘idle rich’) whose menfolk have joini'd the 
Army, one way or another, almost to a man. 
1'he roll of honour, the lists of prisoners, of 
missing and wounded, contain the namc^s of wry 
many of the friends and relations of our stiahaits. 
Hockey matclies, theatre-going and tea-|)art i(;s 
liave vanished from college lih'. Hard work, 
mitigated by Bed Cross lectures and knitting, 
is taking their jdace and hta|)ing us to hear the 
.strain of uncertainty and anxi(*ty.’’ 

Early in August Oxford was told to f)re- 
|)are for l,0t)0 wounded; in October the 
Town Hall and the Masonic Hall were fitted 
uj) as hos[)itals and the whok^ of the cooking 
arrangements w(*re put into the hands of 
two most capable volunteers, Mrs. Grundy 
and Mrs. Jenkinson, the wives of two Oxford 
*dons. In the housing of refugees the wives 
of Oxford professors did their share. Buskin 
College was used as a clearing-house for working 
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AT WORK IN A MUNITION FACTORY. 
Making metal cartridge cases. 


Mion and their farriilioH ; professors from 
Jjouvaia and tho other Belgian universities, 
with their families, were welcomed and made 
happy in an academic family atmosphere, in 
Worcester College a workroom was opened by 
the kindness of the Provost, wliere Belgian 
women could come and make clothes for 
themselves and their children. 

But the welcoming of the refugees, the 
catering for hospitals, and even tho large 
subscriptions (£1,700 was collected on Belgian 
Day and £1,500 was subscribed for two motor 
ambulances for the Front in the early days of 
the war), did not exhaust the feminine activities. 
Labour and trade in Oxford, centred as it was 
round the undergraduates, was very adversely 
affected by tlie war, and lodging-house keepers, 
laundresse^s, servants, etc., were thrown out of 
work. Six specially appointed relief com- 
mittees met. A branch of Queen Mary’s 
Needlework Guild was started, employing a 
number of paid women, a weaving school for 
women, and a toy-making industry for girls 
were instituted, and also a war club for women 
connected with the men of either Service. 
Women’s working parties were started all over 
Oxforef, including one for reducing the impos- 


sible garments made by other people into 
something like human proportions. 

The women students also helped, through 
their delegacy, in meetiug the year’s deficit 
of the University, with what a kindly Don 
described as, “ considering their ways and 
means, a most handsome contribution.” 
Strangely enough, there came to them out of 
the clamour of war a small step towards the 
goal women students in the shadow of the 
elder universities had been striving for. The 
startling announcement was made in April 
that Somerville, the largest of the women’s 
colleges, standing conveniently between Wood- 
stock Hoad and Walton Street and next door 
to Radcliffe Infirmary, was commandeered as 
a military hospital. More startling still was tho 
announcement that the college would move 
into Oriel, where the part of the buildings 
which once were St. Mary’s Hall, the “ Skim- 
mery ” of the ancients, was w ailed off for 
them. “ Sornerville-Oriel ” made history for 
the women’s colleges. 

At Cambridge the women students and their 
dons were equally active. Immediately on the 
outbreak of war Newnham College, through its 
Principal, offered to turn one of its vast dining 
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Imlls into a ward for woiindtHi soldiers and to 
give up addit ional rooms for nurses and doctors. 
This offer would |)robahly hav(‘ h^'cn accepted 
it the first Kastern Uase Vlosj)i(al had not been 
Ij^iiilt in (Tunbridge. At the same lime th(‘ 
Sidgwick Dining Hall was fitted as a temporary 
hosj)ital ward and placed at tia* disposal of the 
local Red Cross Society, which iiima'diately 
organi/.t‘d a, t^ca-ies of deiimnst rat ions in nursing, 
whieli wtTe largely attended by tin' women 
residents in Cambridg<‘. As at Oxford, when 
term eoimnenced again the wonaai stiukaits 
threw’ thems(‘lves wholeheartedly into lectun's 
and demonstrations in Kii-st Aid and Xursing. 
Together w ithnaMubers of thec<»lleg(‘ staff who 
belonged to a Voluntary Aid 1 )('l aclimenl , the 
students helped at tlu' base hosj)ital and also 
assisted in organizing a large ecaivaU^sciait 
liome, to which Relgian soldi('rs were draft(‘d 
to reli<*v(^ ()ressure on the hospital. 

Tlie j)robl('m of Ih'lgium and her refugees 
was also faced in t he t^arly days of the war at 
('ambridge. AI)out tutaity {)rof<‘ssors aial their 
families and about 130 students from the 
Cruversity of h euvain were rec(Mved by the 
I’niversity, and the staff at Newnham (\>llege 
» made thems(‘lves responsible for much of the 
necessary organization. 3’li(' Rorough Com- 


mittee at Cambriii^t* also op(*ned its doors to 
a large numl)er of Ih'lgian refugei's, and the 
stiidents, glad to be of us«', helpt'd in every way 
and niiuh^ one particular family their care, 
providing them with house and board for tjie 
t ‘rm of the war. Belgian women studtaits were 
also recei\a»d into the coll(‘g('. 

At Cirton the college* ga\’e free* re‘side*nc(' and 
t(‘a.ching to thn*e Ihlgian wona'iv students 
and lent an acre of garden for (hanonstrat ion of 
Belgian intensive lailtuie uiali'r a Ih'lgi in 
lecturer, paying the rent also of the Belgian 
fafuily who worked on this land. In the 
winti‘r they knit teal very diligently for the^ 
Aiiny, ami subse‘ribe*el anel ga\ei ce>nce‘rls fe)r 
Be'lgian and olhe*r funels. 3'he' steitf took part 
w ith the st uele*nt s in all 1 he*se‘ 1 lungs and worke*eI 
also eit lh‘d Ci'oss-anel hospital work in Ca,m- 
bridgi*. In the long Mication the) stuelents 
sciltere*ei in eill elire’ed ions, Imt thei traelitieuis of 
weu’k were mainlaiiwel in such eliffere/nt weiys 
as the) nmking e>f shells anel elarning fe)r he)S' 
pitals. 

lh‘siele‘S the work that weis de)ne indivieliuilly 
by the.'se* famous we)me*n's ee)lle‘ge*s, Cirton aiul 
Xe*wnham ee)mbine'el toge'the*!’ te) raise* the) iunds 
ne'cessary tf) e‘ephp a hospital unit to be* se*nt e)ut- 
by the' Commit te‘e* of tlie* Se*e)ttish \Ve)me*n's 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE SUBMARINE AND ITS WORK. 


Influence on Naval Work of Surface Shxfs — ^The German Submarine Blockade — T me 
Sinking of the Lusitania — ^The Evolxttion of the Submarine Boat — ^Underwater Boats 
IN ElGHTEENTK-CEimJRY WaRS — ThE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBMARINE FLEETS OF QrEAT 

Britain, Germany, Austria, France, and Italy — Relative Strength of Combatant Flotillas 
— ^The Armament of Submarine Boats, Torpedoes and Guns — Repair Ships for Underwater 
Boats — ^The Tactical Work of the Submarine as Influenced by Design — Oil or Turbine 
Machinery — Increased Speed — ^How a Boat Dives — How the Periscope is Used — Radius 
OF Action of German Boats. 


B efore the Great War the general 
public of all countries had learned 
little of the performances of submarine 
boats, and loss of their design and 
construction. That such craft were shaped 
like a cigar, could dive, and be propelled under 
water while the officer in command was able 
to view objects on the surface through some- 
thing called a periscope, and that a toipedo 
could be fired at any ship or object afioat, was 
about all that the ordinary reader knew. He 
occasionally heard of breakdowns, of sub- 
* marines being run down by surface ships, and 
even of boats, when diving, digging their noses 
into the bed of the ocean. It is not wonderful, 
then, that when war came, involving the nations 
most earnest in the pursuit of sdentific methods, 
there should be uncertainty and doubt as to the 
vidue of under-water craft. 

Even among naval tacticians of all nations 
there was a wide divergence of opinion. Most 
of t l |wn knew something.of the mechanism ; a 
lew of the part played by the 

. Mwltt in recent naval mancauvres. Yet 
, the|HM wide variance in views as to the 
'^vahnK^^ and. as to whet^'^ey were 

the, strategy and . tactics to he 


pursued in war 6y t he great, or by the secondary. 
Powers. It was soon made clear by tho test of 
war that the submarine boat justified her place 
among the ships of all nations, great and small, 
and that tho miglitiest of the ships of the lino 
must not despise these lurking yet watchful foes. 

The acceptanco of tho evidenco as establishing 
the right of the submarine boat to a place in 
every fieet must not be stretched to mean that 
this type of vessel at once did all that was 
predicted for it. Tho chief succeBses of our 
enemies' submarines during the earlier phases 
at any rate of tho war were against unarmed 
merchant vessels ; but these were generally 
achieved by violation of accepted rules of war- 
fare. It remains to bo seen to what extent laws 
and customs affecting non-belligerent ships, 
which carry no contraband of war, are to be 
abrogated, or how they are to be enforced. 

As regards the purely military achievements 
of underwater craft, it was inevitable that they 
should bo measured by the standard set up by 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bart., as war broke 
out within two months of the publication in 
The Timee of his famous pronouncement that 
the submarine boat superseded aU other craft 
except li^t cruisers and aeroplanes. The main 
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Foreign Service Hospital.* More than £1,800 
wtus collected, and this sufficed to pay for an 
equipment of 200 beds. This unit, which was 
named the Girton and Newnham Colleges 
Unit, wiis sent out to Troyes in June. 

The other women’s colleges throughout the 
country helped in various ways. 

Typical of London’s myriad activities was 
Bedford College for Women, Regent’s Park. 
The magnificent class rooms were opened in 
August for Red Cross classes in conjunction 
with the London Coimty Council, and hundreds 
of women were enabled to take their certificates 
and start hospital training without loss of time. 
When eltisses re-opened for the autumn term a 
War Activities Committee wtis started, managed 
jointly by staff and students : a Hospitals 
Supply Depot was started, and a Tipperary 
Room, and members of the staff arranged 
to take charge of a certain numl)er of the 
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lilinded soldiers from St. Dunstan’s Lodge on 
tlie Reagent’s Park lake every evening for two 
1 lours when the men we re taught to row. JMaces 
were offered in the college to refugee students : 
money was collected for the Scottish W’omen’s 
Hospital Units, for the University of London 
Motor Coffee Stall, and foi a lied in King 
George’s Hospital. 

Perhaps the most important work done by ' 
the college was in the long vacation, 1915. The 
Chemistry Department was given definite 
Government work under the Royal Society’s 
War Committee and the National Health 
Insurance Committee, and set to w'ork on 
processes concerning the manufacture of syn- 
thetic drugs. Artificial methods w'ere being 
ailopted os the supply of drugs and raw material 
was cut off, and various laboratories had been 
systematised to provide what was required. 
The work was carried on voluntarily by the 
staff and students and the college lent its 
laboratories. 

Like their elder sisters at college, the school- 
girls of almost every school in the country 
determined to do something for those in the 
battle-line. The Girls’ Patriotic Union of 
Secondary Schools was founded at the instance 
of Miss Gray, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammer- 
smith, and the Association of Head Mistresses 
took up the idea with enthusiasm. The Queen 
permitted Princess Mary to be its patroness, 
and the leadership of the King’s daughter, who 
had been w orking simply and unostentatiously 
from the outbreak of war helping in the 
making of comforts for men at the Front, 
brought inspiration for every kind of effort. 
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{Lafayette. 


ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT. Bart. 

points in Sir Percy Scott’s argument were as 
follows : 

The inlroduction of the vessels that swim under water 
has* in my opinion, entirely done away with the utility 
of the ships that sMrim on the top of the water. 

The submarine causes to disappear three out of five 
of the functions, defensive and offensivo, of a vchhoI of 
war — *.r., port bombardinent» blockade, and convoy of 
a landing party, or the prevention of all tliroe— as no man 
of-war will dare to come even within sight of a coast 
that is adequately protocted by submarines. 

The fourth function of a battlcfOiip is to attack an 
enemy’s fleet, but there will bo no fleet to attack, as it 
will not be safo for a fleet to put to sea. 

The fifth function is to attack enemy’s commerce or 
to prevent attack on our own. 

If by submarines we close ogress from the North Sea 
and Mediterranean, it is difficult to see how our com- 
merce can bo much interforod with. 

Submarines and aeroplanes have entirely revolu- 
tionized naval warfare, no fleet can hido itself from the 
aeroplane eye, and the submarine can deliver a deadly 
attack oven in broad daylight. 

Naval otTlcers of the future will therefore live either 
above the sea or under it. It will be a Navy of youth, 
for wo shall require notliing but boldness and daring. 

Not only is the open sea unsafe. • . . With a flotilla of 
submariiicM ... I would undertake to got . . . into any- 
harbour, and siuk or materially damage all the. ships in 
that harbour. 

What wo roquire is an enormous fleet of submarines, 
airships and w^roplaiios, and a fow fast cruisers, provided 
w'o can find a place to koop them in safety during war 
time. 

In my opinion, as^tho motor* vehicle has driven the 
horso from the road, so lias the submarine driven the 
battleship from the soa. 

Ix)t us examine Sir Percy’s enunciation of 
the offensivo functions of a vessel of war as 
practised Viy the British surface ships to ascer- 
tain how' those were influenced by the 
enemies* submarine boats. But observation on 
thoso points should be prefaced with the remark 
that the personal equation in submarine war- 
fan.‘ is as important as, if not more so than, in 
any naval oi^erations. 



lEtUiM&Fry. 

GAPT. S. S. HALL. C.B.. 

Chief of the Submeriiie Department at the 
Admiralty. 


The offensivo functions of a fleet as stated by 
Sir Percy are: (1) To* bombard an enemy’s 
ports: w'o had the repeated bombardment of 
the coast of Flanders in Gennan occupation 
and of the Dardanelles ; (2) to blockade 

an enemy : we contained the enemies’ main 
fleets in the North and Adriatio Seas, although 
beset by their submarinos ; (3) to convoy a 
landing party: we sent across all the oceans 
greater convoys than in any previous war in 
the world’s history ; (4) to attack the enemy’s 
fleet: that was done whenever the enemies* 
fleets put to sea., even when they sought to 
decoy us into the submarine and mine zones ; 
and (5) to attack the enemy’s oommerce : early 
in the war we swept all seas olear of the 
enemies’ merchant shipping and prevented the 
entrance of ships into the enemies’ ports. All 
this was achieved despite the fact that Germany 
used her submarines to the best of her ability. 

Conversely let us consider how the enemies^ 
submarines in the first moiit^ of war affected 
the work of our surface ships, whose safety on 
thei open sea was to be andangered. and even 
whose retention in harbour was to be hazardous 
because of submarines. 


(1) To attack ships that come to bomberd 
ports : submarines were repeatedly used Uy 
Germans during the bombardment of .. 
coast of Flanders, and the most noiaUe..' if 
not the only achievement, wu the sinUng^i^^ 
October 31. 1014. of the old unprotected eriditt . 


Hermes when acting as a seapIoae^wrjH^ 
ship. 


■ ■ 


(2) To lender blockade 



WOMEN AND 


Inspecting the completed cartridge. 

girls at work in a munition factory. 
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was unable to get dir&t Bupplies, and although 
8ome of our older ships on patrol were sunk, 
the limitation of imports to (Germany continued 
effectively. . 

• (3) To attac.*k ships convoying a landing 
party : no success attended German suh- 
inorinos, although the opportunities were 
great, as our transports and convoys were 
luisurpasscd in history in their numbers and tho 
length of their voyages. On the other hand^ 
our K14 and Ell did good service against trans- 
ports and supply ships in the Sea of Marmara. 

(4) To attack the enemy’s fleet: Sir Percy’s 
view was that there w'ould bo no fleet to attac^k 
us it would not be safe for a fleet to put to sea. 
Our Grand Fleet — the greatest ever gathered 
togethc^r— remained on watch and guard in tlus 
<i|ien stni without molestation, the nux* attacks 
on the flec^t by submarines roHulting in tho 
destruction of such vessels. It is true that miiny 
of our warships were sunk when patrolling 
.sf^parately, and that the Aboukir, Crossy and 
Mogue woro sunk when togi^ther ; but tho great 
majority, practically all the warships, thus sunk 
wen* steaming at low speeds and under ciremn- 
staricos favourable for the Gcnnan submarines. 

The British submarine boats, on tho other 
hand, played a different part, but they have 
sf?arccly met Sir Percy’s ideal: “With a 
flotilla of submarines . • • I could undertake 
to get . . . into any harbour imd sink or 



GOMMANDBR SIR TREVOR DAWSON, 
Who 14 ysiwi sj|o prediotsd use of subiheriBss 
B|^ liHtlA merehttifBeu. 


mat erially damage all tho ships in that harbour.” 
The nearest approach to this was the ” scoop- 
ing ” movement which resulted in the battle of 
tho Bight of Heligoland on August 28, 1914. 
Tlio submarine’s part was most interesting. 
SucccHH was due in .the first instance to the 
information brought to the Admiral by the 
submarine officer, who showed — to quote the 
First Lord of the Admiralty — ‘‘extraordinary 
daring and enterprise in penetrating the 
enemy’s waters.” In addition to this the 
submarines l^ehavfxl splendidly in the action 
itself and w»ere afterwards instrumental in 
saving life. According to Comtnodoro Koy<38,* 
in his dispatch of October 17, 1914, E6, E7 
and E8 ” exposed themselves with the object of 
inducing the enemy to chose thcmi to the west- 
ward.” On approaching Heligoland the 
visibility, which had been very good to seaward, 
reduced to 5,000 to 6,000 yards, and this 
preventt*d the submarines from closing with the 
enemy’s cruisers to within torpedo range, 
especially owing to the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of the comtnanding officers of siib- 
marines, who handled their vessels with coolness 
and judgment in an area which was necessarily 
occupied by friends as well os foes. The 
Commodore add^d that “low visibility and 
calm seas are the most unfavourable conditions 


• Commodore Koyos* porlroit nppcnrH in Vol. II., 
pago 12. 



BNGINBBR VICB-ADMIRAL 
SIR HBNRY J. ORAM, 
BB|inesr*in-Chief of tbs Navy. 
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GIRLS AT MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL PADDIN(; SPLINTS. 


Miss Robertson, the head of the oldest girls’ 
school in the kingdom — Christ's Hospital, 
Hertfordshire - bt'came president of the Union. 

The 329 schools (hat fonned the Union were 
bound together by a common desire to serve, 
and in order that their service might be as 
elTicient as possible they undertook to share 
with each other their various experiences and 
to bring into the common stock any special 
information that they might have gained, 
whether of needs or of methods of supj)lying 
them. 9'here were two forms of help given - 
active service and self-denial. Many schools 
indulged in both, but most concerned thernsc'lves 
either witli the care of the sick and wounded 
and the troops in training or at the Front, or 
with the relief of distress, whether among our 
own people or among the Belgian refugees. 

Self-denial reigned in all schools. The girls 
gave up their pocket-money and their prizes, 
their sweetmeats and their holidays. One of 
the first schemes for national service was seen 
in schools that gave up their half-holidays to 
freeing “ growm-ups ” for other kinds of war 
service and in learning domestic duties, that 
they might perform and set other women free 
by so doing. At Cheltenham the older girls 
did the mowing and rolling of lawns to prepare 
for their games, and they learned efficiency in 
the service of the house and school, preparing 
for the shortage of labour that they might 
presently find in their lionies. In some girls’ 


schools there were carj>entry classes ; at these 
bed-tables ft)r the wounded were made. JMot or- 
cars were borrowed to take irn alid soldiers for 
drives. 

In all the girls’ schools during tlie war the 
head mistresses had a daily talk with the 
girls on the progress of the war. 'J’he Govern- 
ment White Papers were eagerly road by the 
senior girls, and the juniors had’ things ex- 
plained to them very simply. Maps were hung 
in prominent positions in the schools and the 
fortunes of the Allies followed very carefully’. 
In the assembly halls were the lists of honour 
of relatives of the girls and of their teachers 
^serving with the forces — a lengthy and a 
gallant list. But in no ,»*hool was there any 
clement of hate-culture permitted : the girls 
instinctively ranged themselves on the side of 
service, and race -pride was shown at its finest 
in this way. 

Knowing that nothing could bo the same 
afterwards, head nustresses all through the 
anxious months watched the talents of their 
pupils, and, feeling that the younger generation 
would have to bear the aftermath of war, sau 
to it that education w’as conducted on the most 
practical and useful lines. There were fresh 
developments in many branches, and elder girls 
were given help in choosing careers on the lines 
of which they might develop their powers 
during their school life. In many families the 
financial position was entirely altered by the 
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THE GERMAN -PIRATES" AT WORK. 

The -U28" holding up the Dutch Liner - Battnmr 5" in the North Sea. The fhip waa eeized and 

taken as a prize to Zeebrugge. 


nndor which submarinos can operate.’* They 
did their work satiafoctorily os - decoys ’’ and 
tlio end was satisfactory, as reviewed in 
Vol. IL. page 8. Our submarino Ell pene- 
trated into Constantinople and toipedoed a 
troop sliip in May, 1915. 

And this brings us to the fifth function of the 
warsliip as enumerated by Sir Percy Scott — 
commerce destruction. He did not seem to 
anticipate that submarines would attack mer- 
chant ships. Submarines - in being ” were to 
rf'tidor impossible the existence on the high 
si'Hs of warships to attack commerce : that 
was a weakness in his “ thesis ” which Lord 
Sydenham exposed. And yet the idea of a 
submarine attack on commerce was not now. 
Commander Sir Trevor Dawson, who has done 
so much for the development of tho British 
submarine boat as for all our munitions of war, 
predicted os long ago os 1901 tho use of sub- 
marine boats against merchant vessels. In a 
lecture to the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
iwors in that year ho said : 

•* Attiirks would bo mode on oup (loot in much the 
Huiiio wiiy as the bunds of Boors aro making guerilla 
utiiiuks <>n OUP ccRuIar army in Iho 'IVansvaal. Of 
Umj continuous stream of ships passing up and down 
llni ICnglish Cbannol — tho busiest 8toam<«hip track on the 
glolic-<~quito 90 pur cent, aro British vossols and upon 
lliiMii OUP mercantilo gruatness depends. . . . Submarine 
boats have aulTiciont speed and radius of action to phico 
tlicmaelvos in tho trade routes bofnro the darkness gives 
pint o to day. and they would be capable of doing almost 
incolciilablo destruction against iinsiispectmg and 
.Icfonceloss victims. The some nppUes to the Mediter- 
ranean Hiid other of oiir ocean highways within the 
danger sone of the submarine. The submarine boat has 
101, val«M of th« mwshwical torpwlo 

This 18 a true picture of what actually hap. 
fx-ued, although dra^vn thirteen years beforo 
the O^t War. From the commencoment 
of hostilities the Gonnuns used their submarine 
boate with tho view of reducing as far as possible 
tho preponderance of our naval force. First 
contact was on August », when one of our 
cruiser squadrons met with German submarines, 
and ono-UKt-was sunk by H.M.S. Birming! 


ham without any damage being d >rie to our 
ships. But it is not proposed in this chapter 
to review in chronological order the operations 
of submarines in the war ; it is preferable to 
tako tho incidonts as illustrations of the 
efficiency, limitations and probable develop- 
ments of this typo of war craft. 

That tho Germans were dissatisfied with the 
extent of their success in reducing our naval 
superiority in contrast with the increase in the 
“ silent pressure ” of onr Grand Fleet upon 
importations into Germany of the necessaries of 
life and warfare is established, first by the new 
policy begim in October, 1914, when German 
submarines were ordered to sink British mer- 
chant ships, and second by the declaration of the 
so-called submarine blockade of Britain from 
February 28, 1915. 

The submarine blockade, charactorLsod by the 
Prime Minister as a ** campaign of piracy and 
pillage,” violated international law in several 
respects. Ships wore sunk irrespective of their 
nationality or destination or cargo — contraband 
or otheiw'ise. International law as well as usage 
ordains that any merchant ship may be searched, 
her papers examined, and, providcid she has no 
contraband on board, she must bo liberated. 
Otherwise she can be captured and brou^t into 
port, and her assumed infringement of law 
adjudicated upon by a prize court. While 
Britain and her Allies scrupulously followed 
this course, German submarines sank at 
sight, when able, any ship which crossed 
their way, sometimes without warning. 
Occasionally the courtesies of war were shown, 
to the credit of the officers but not of the 
system. Under the more humane circumstances 
ten minutes’ grace was given to allow passengers 
and crew to take to the boats. Only in rare 
cases were neutral vessels allowed to escape, 
and equally seldom were the lifeboats towed to 
port or to within rowing distance of land. 
the other hand, there were proved paaea of. 
shells being fired at men in the boata trying to \. 
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war, and it was ^obvious that gently-born girls 
who might have hoped to di*ift from plejiBant 
debutantes with liberal pocket-money to a rich 
social life would, ifi the alien'd condition of 
things, have to look to other careers tlian tlie 
ultimate goal of marriagi'. In th(' Art depart- 
ments of many schools, where ])ortraits and fancy 
pictures were usually painted, l-raining was given 
in making good architectural [)lans and drawings 
for surveyors. The making of architects’ models 
was also tried. The lielj) that was given to the 
farmers and market, gardeners by organi/.ing 
parties of girls from many schools developed 
a desire for an outdoor life whicli tlie mistresst's 
were only too glad to enconrago, directing their 
tastes to horticulture an<l agriculture in its 
many forms. 

Tlie eJiormous daily wa,st.ag(i of life in th(' 
heavy casualty lists oi)ened the eyes of women 
throughout t he country to many grave probU'ins 
-to the falling birtli-rate and to the higli ratc^ 
of infant mortality. At a mass mc'cting of 
women held in NovemlxT, 19bl, at the (Juild- 
hall — the first meeting f)f the kind ev'cr held in 
this historical pl;ice — Dr. Mary Seharlieb called 
atterition to the sad recurrence of “only s( n 

Qf ” in tlie casualty lists, and sjioke to a 

vast audience of women, many of them quit<* 
young, of the great responsibility that resttul 
on those who wilfully restricted the birth-rate. 


The question of the prf*v('ntion of intant 


uortality had already, befon^ the war, liegun to 


occupy a very strong hold on women s at ten 
tion throughout the country; during th(’ pro 


of the war it was discussed in various 


ways at important nuM'tings attended by wi*ll- 
known and little-knpwn women and spoktai to 
by important authorities. 

Th(‘ fact t hat about 100,000 childriai die uiuh'r 
OTU* year of age, nearly 100,000 lictween one 
and fifteen years of ag(‘, and nearly 1120.000 in 
the pre-natal period every yeai* uas brouglit 
home to wonu'ii throughout the country at 
many mei'tings held uiah'r many ditl’erent 
auspicc's. They were n'lniiah'd that “ the li«ieo 
march(‘s forward on tla^ feet of little childn'ii,” 
(\ain(‘illor Margaret .Ashton at Maia'hester 
suggested that there should lx* a munieipal 
milk rat(^ as then^ is a. munieipal water rate, 
that towns should supply milk to babies as 
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rescue their coitirades struggling in the water being fliat the reiilizutioii of the iiim would 

One of several such cases was associaU'd with bo too great a criiiuj even for the Germans 

tho sinking on the Dogger Bank of the trawler to commit. But iho enorny carried out 

St. I.awrtMice on April 22, 1915. their purpose in all its wiekeclness, anil of 

Tlio (h-Tinan Navy’s career of lawlessness tho great jtopulntion on board 1,134 were 

cuhiiinated on May 7, 1015, in tho sinking killed by the explosion or were drowned, 

of tho Cunard Liner Lusitania some miles notwithstanding every possible olTort to save 

south-west of the Old Head of Kinsale. She them : tho submarine boat was not seen after 

was one of the largest and finest of the world’s the disaster. 

linens — 785 feet long and of 32,500 tons gross. At the coroner’s iiupiest on sonwn of the 

She was certainly the fastest of merchant victims, Captain Turner of the Aquitaiiia, who 

ship.s, her speed being 26 knots. She left was in command of the Lusitania on this 

New York an unarmed liner in the ordinary voyage, gavo evidence which enabled a clear 

routine of her mail and passenger 8er\dce, idea to be formed of the seciuenee of events, 

having on board 292 first, 602 second, and 361 On a|)proaching tho Irish coast he received, 

third -clas.s passengers, many of thorn citi/.c^ns by wirtOess message from the Achniralty, 

of the United States of America and of other warning of the ]>rcscnco of German submarines 

neutral countries, and 651 of a crew — 1,906 off tho Irish coast, ond of tho sinking of the 

persons all told, men, women, and children. schooner Karl of Lathom on ’I'liui'sday, May 6, 

Warnings by advertisement and communiea- along with certain instructions, wdiieh he said lie 

tions to individual passengers had been given, carried out “ to tho best of iny ability.” There 

in some cases by German officials, that it was were double look-outs kee|>ing special watch for 

tho intention of the Germans to waylay tho submarines. No submarine was seen. A zig- 

ship by submarines and sink her by torpedoes. zag course was not steei'od. The speed had 

Tlie ship sailed as usual, the view entertained been reduced to eighteen knots sq that tho 
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PACKING A REQUISITION IN THE WAREHOUSE AT ST. JOHN’S GATE. 


they supply water to manufacturers, and that 
the care of babies should be the first charge on 
the communities and not the last. Subjects 
the lack of discussion of which through false 
modesty has been the cause of much loss of 
infai\t life were dealt with at women’s meetings. 
The Duchess of Marlborough lent Sunderland 
House for a woman's meeting on Motherhood 
under the auspices of the Council of Public 
Morals, at which Princess Arthur of (’onnaugiit 
and many well-known women were present to 
hear the establishment of maternity centres 
throughout the country urged. It was also 
suggested that a special Gov^ermnont depart- 
ment should be constituted to supervise 
tlie care of the whole nation’s mother- 
hood. and that this department should 
form an inU‘gral part of a Ministry of 
Public Health. Some of these motions were 
of the nature, of pious resolutions — though 
expressing expert opinion — since the money 
to bring them into effect was not likely 
to bo allotted until some of the expenses of 
the war had been wiped out. Still, they 
proved how strongly the subject had taken 
ground at a time when the war news was very 
serious. 

Rut though very little had been done before 
the war and'far too much was left to voluntaiy 


effort, a very genuine attempt to supplement 
and encourage voluntary effort occurred simul- 
taneonsly with the outbreak of war : this was 
the action of the Local Government Hoard in 
dealing with the question of relief to expectant 
and niu*sing mothers by means of a grant of 
half the approved expenditure on maternity 
centres. The Board of Education also made 
a grant, and it wtis interesting to note that the 
Hoard stated in its memorandum that it was 
the establishment of medical inspection of 
school children in public elementary schools 
which drew attention to the existence of ailments 
and defects duo to the mothers’ ignorance 
of simple r\jles of health. Instructioii at the 
schools for mothers should include, accord- 
ing to the memorandiun, systematic classes, 
home visiting and infant consultations, 
and the provision of specific medical and 
surgical advice and treatment (if any) 
should be only incidental, whereas at baby 
clinics and infant dispensaries medical treat- 
ment was given and the instruction was only 
incidental. 

A great increase in the number of mater- 
nity centres immediately took place, and a 
stimulus was given to their formation by the 
work of eight organizers appointed by the 
Association of Infant Consultations and Schools 
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vfHsol would not arrivo at tho Morsey Bar 
iK'foro tlie t'cJo pomiittcd her to cross. No 
warning whatever was given by the submarine. 
At about a quarter past two, when he was on 
Ihe ])ort side of the lower bridge, the second 
t)f!ieer called from tlic starboard side of the 
bridge, “ There is a torpt^do.” (^aptain Turner 
ran to the side anfl saw the wake of it. Tho 
torpedo was almost on tho surface. When 
it struck ho heard tho explosion, and ** smoko 
}ind steam w^ont up between tho third and 
fourth funnels, tuid there was a slight shoc^k 
to the ship.” Immediately after the ex|)losion 
thfTe was anothcT rtq)ort, but possibly that 
may have been an indirCM't explosion. Tho 
torpedo probably struck at either No. 3 or 4 
boiler-room ; it may bo that tho explosion rent 
thr biilkhoad between them, causing havoc 
to th(^ twelve boilers and tho steam-pipes. The 
sf‘cond indirect explosion was probably the 
bursting of the main steam-pipe. The turbines, 
whcthcT affected or not, were “ r)iit of (H>mmis- 
si«»rj " ; thero was no steam to reverse them, 
so t hat the ship had still her momentum up 
to th(» time she sank, which, according to the 
stop|iing of tho captain’s watch, was at 2 hours 
2ti.l minutes, or less than fifteen minutes from 
the explosion. Tho way on tho ship, and tho 
list to starboard prevented the ertnv from 
getting all boats promptly launched; but 
according to tho captain, all w’os calm and all 
his oryth^rs werti carriwl out. The ship sank 
uiidtT him when ho >vas on tho bridge ; ho was 
picked up two or three hours afterwards. 

'Phe cruel and treacherous procedure of tho 
Gc'nnan submarine warfare on many occasions 
“gives furiously to think” respecting the 
prcdicjtions of the inhumanity of this system of 
waging war. Admiral Mahan, at The Hague 
(conference of 189!), called tho submarine boats 
“inhuman and cruel.” When Fulton, an 
American artist who devclofied tho engineering 
faculty, about the year 1800 achieved a suf- 
ficient measure of practical success with a boat 
manually prr>pellod under water on tho Hiver 
Soirifs and in Brest Harbour, tho Maritiino 
I’n'fcct of the port refused to allow it to bo used 
in an attiu^k upon Knglish frigates lying off 
Hn‘st because this manticT of making war on tho 
enemy would be visitexl with such reprobation 
that the persons wh*> should have waged it 
and should have failwi would be hanged. The 
Kivnc h Minister of Marine of the day—Admirol 
IMcville lo Belly dedans that his conscience 
would not allow him to have recourse to so 


terrible an invention. “ Cold-shouldered ” hy^ 
all, Fulton came to London in 1804, and Pitt, 
then I’rirne Minister, appointed a Commission 
to consider the proposals. Tho First Lord of the 
Admiralty — Admiral Karl St. Vincent — recog- 
nized the “tremendous possibilities of theso 
inventions, but openly opposed them in em- 
phatic language.” He criticised Pitt for his 
encoiiragcmont of this new method of conduct- 
ing warfare, which those who commanded the 
seas did not wont, and which, if successful, 
would deprive them of it.” 

The K volution op the Suhmartne Boat. 

The submarine boat is tho product of cen- 
1 uries of experiment. Its principles were 
evolved as the result of trial and cTror. The 
early workers established the governing princi- 
ples, but they failed in attaining reliability be- 
cause they had not the advantage of those 
mlvances in collateral branches of science which 
so greatly assisted the modem workers. The 



submarine boat was not a practical success imtil 
tho oil int(*mal combustion engino was por- 
foc?ted, the storage of electricity made practicable 
within reasonable limits of weight, the White- 
head tor})edo improved in power and range, the 
hydroplane introduced for diving and for 
keeping the vesRel on an even keel under tho 
surface, and lastly, constructional materials 
evolved to give strength of hull with lightness. 
And yet underwater craft were used in three 
wars of the past century— against the British 
fleet in the American War of Independence in 
1812, against tho Danish blockading fleet off 
the German coast in 1850, and against the 
l^ederal shipsi in the. American Civil War in 
1862-4. In this' last alone was there any 
pronounced success— one ship was sunk and 
three others injured. • 

The first known invention of a submarine 
lK>at was by William Bourne and was described 
in a publication of date 1578. As in the 
modem boat, water ballast was used for ensur- 
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for Mothers, thrSugh its special propaganda additional h(‘alth visitors. This was ])artly 
committee, which dispensed a fund which was dia^ to the propaganda work of the thiild 


started by the Hon.# F. i^yke Acland, for iho 
purpose of lielping local centres and ])hilan- 
thropio people to start infant consultations and 
uiateniity centres. The consequence was tliat 
during the first (*ight months of the war over 100 
now schools for mothers, many of which inchuled 
dining rooms for nursing and expectant 
mothers, wnro actually started, while some 2t)0 
more were in a state of preparation. Hundreds 
of new recruits were added to the already large 
army of volfmtary infant-welfare workers, 
most of whom first made the most of oppor- 
tunities for training aiforded to tlicm l)y tln^ 
National Association for tla* I’revention of 
Infant Mortality. • 

The Central Committee of the Women’s 
Co-operative Cuild was very active about this 
time in (piestions relating to women and 
children in war-time, and cs|)ecially aictive 
in endeavouring to get tlio adojition of the 


in that city. 

'rh(‘ Women’s Lcagut' of Service, in opera- 
tion for many years, also did a consideraihle 
junount of good in [anwiding diniu'rs li|r 
poor exjicctant mothers scait to tla'in lay hos- 
pital jihnf>n<‘rs, health visitors, and others. 
The Women’s Imperial Health Soeii'ty ej\rri<‘d 
on a very Jietive propagjinda in securing 
clejinlincss in the feeding of infamts, aand by 
means of a cinemai film in showing the damgers 
of the house fly when aillowcd to breed aind 
s<*ltl«‘ on food or drown itself in milk. 

'they ailso orgami/ed in .Inly ai very com])h‘t 
(‘xhibition of mot lau’craitt w hi(“h haul ai sjieciad 
educative vavliu' for those int(a*ested in chihl 
welfaire. M’he Friends of tla‘ Poor devoted 
!-;pe(aal attaaition to th<‘ baibia s adso, and during 
tl,e eairly jaart of the waar provided penny 
(.linners for mot tiers amd childnai in seven 
different districts in bondon. 


Notitication of nirtli Acts com|mls(.ry, and 
also the appointiiieut of healtli visitors. 'Iho 
I’liblic Coinioitteo of Manelicster adopted a 
sclieme, which included leu inat.'rnity centres 
(six Vicing voluntary schools wliich were takeii 
’over), bods in the maternity hospital, and ten 


One of tlie biggest, organi/.ing forces of 
womiai’s work during the wiir wavs am agency 
that sprang up within two daiys of t he dechira- 
lion of war. The idea of it arose in tin' fertile 
brain of a well-known act re.s.s- Miss Decimal 



looking after the SOLDIERS’ BABIES, 

Feeding time at a day nursery. 
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ing immenuon. The vessel was practically a 
*covored-in barge, the outer shell was pierced 
with small holes, and parallel to each side there 
was an interior division-wall working in leathcr- 
^'inod grooves. This latter was moved towards, 
)T from, the outer shell by screws and a capstan, 
exactly in the same way as the top port of a 
letter-copying press is worked against the 
bottom port. As the inner wall moved from the 
outer shell, water entered through the small 
holes, and as the division-wall was forced 
bark, the water was expc'lled through the 
apertures. Thus the boat sank or rose. Air 
supj)ly was oilmitted through a hollow mast. 
A sketch to illustrate this boat is given on 
page 86. 

The first known underwater boat actually 
tried was by a Dutch physician, Cornelius 
van Drcbliele. His boat in 1620 made the 
voyage just awash from Westminster to 
Greenwich along with the emremt. The vessfl 


was weighted down with ballast and propelled 
by twelve oai*s projected through holes in the 
side and kept watertight by leather lining. It 
was said that he hod a “ quintessence ** for 
renewing the air. 

The first mechanically propelled boat was 
that of a Frenchman named de Son, which ho 



built at Kotteniam in 1653. It was 72 feet 
long and was ta|x»red towards a point at both 
ends. Centrally placed, internally, but open 
to the sea at the bottom, w»is a piuldlo' wheel, 
which, driven by clockwork, was to profiel 
the boat from Hottf^nlam to London in a day. 



•• GERMANY’S POLICY OF PIRACY AND PILLAGE.” 

The linking of • Britlih merohsnt vcnel whioh wsi torpedoed off Beachy Heed by • German 
•ubmarine, Pebmaryy 1915. The crew were all laved by the ** Oioeola.” 
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Moore — who gathered around her a little body 
of women — Miss Lena Ashwell, Dr. Christine 
Murrell, Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, and Mi*s. 
Kingsley Tarpey — who called themselves the 
W omen’s Kmergeney Corps, and borrowed the 
jJttle Theatre from Miss Certrude Kingston for 
their first home. 'J’here in the early days of 
the w’ar they did a great deal for the calmness 
of London at a time when women, who could 
not offer their services for the Front, were 
especially in a fever of unrest. They found 
work for the rich woman wdio wanted to 
help somebody somehow’, and found i)aid w'ork 
for many women w’hom employers had dis- 



GIRL MESSENGERS 
At the War Offi ce. 

missed in a panic. Nobody knew in those 
first days what w’ould happen or wdiat national 
dangers and difficulties there would be to face. 
Tt was determined to organize women’s help 
on the widest possible basis : to collect their 
good- will and to spend it to the best advantage. 
They were the first to feed the Belgians. The 
idea of collecting London’s surplus food (which 
afterwards developed into the National Food 
Fund) was due to one of the corps’ enthusiasts, 
who conceived the idea of collecting the surplus 
meat and vegetables at Smithfield and Covent 
Gardei) and other places and distributing it 


where it was needed. S(^n their energies 
outgrew the capacity of the Little Theatre, 
and the Council of Bodfo|jd College for Women 
lent them their old buildings in York Place, 
Baker Street. There they set to work witli a 
strong list of supporters and the Duchess* of 
Marlborough as their Hon. Treasurer. 

In the first days of the war they enrolled 
al)out fiOO interprtiters, among them being 
women who spoke French, Flemish, Dutcli, 
Russian, and Greek. This was the first organ- 
ized body to assist the early refugees from 
Belgium. They met the Continental trains 
at all the stations and ships at the various 
docks in and about London, at all hours of 
the day and night, jirovided wuth carefully 
compiled lists of hotelg, boarding-houses, 
lodgings of all kinds, all investigated and all 
arranged w'ith the amount of accomniodatioi) 
available, the scale of reduced prices, and, for 
tho.so w’ho w^ero destitute, offers of free hos- 
pitality. In those early days, before th(^ 
Alexandra Palace was o|)ened, and before the 
Government had been able to take (ho work 
in hand, many lumdreds of refugees of all 
clas.ses would have fared very badly without 
the help rendered by this band of the Women’s, 
Emergency Corps. 

Homes were found for English refugees from 
Belgium ; orderly help was given in hundreds 
of different ways, and presently all over the 
country branches began to appear, tlie earliest 
being in Bassenthwaite, Bedford, Bourne- 
mouth, Cardiff, Christchurch and South - 
bourne, Eastbourne, Edinburgh, Liverpool, - 
Manchester, Newport, Romford, Southampton, 
Southport, Tunbridge Wells, Walthamstow. 

It was an extraordinary undertaking for the 
collection of capacity and enthusiasm ; it even 
turned its attention to teaching languages to 
men going to the Front. Before it was a month 
old the Women’s Volunteer Reserve, of which 
Lady Londonderry was Colonel -in -Chief and 
Mrs. Charlesworth Colom^l, was started to drill 
women on the 6arne lines as men and to dis- 
cipline them in such a manner that they 
might be ready for any emergency. Soon the 
khaki -clad compmiies were to be seen route- 
marching on Saturday in neat short khaki 
coats and skirts, felt hats, and puttees. There 
were no social distinction^, and nearly 1,000 
women formed the London battalion. Country 
branches wore formed at Tunbridge Wells, 
Birmingham, Brighton, Derby, Newcastle, 
Leicester, Blackpool, Gateshead, Worcester, 
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'riit* wliocl i« shown in iho sketch on page 87, 
with tlio sido cover rcunoved. Unfortunately, 
Hlthf>iigh the wheel worked well in air, it was 
not powerful enough to move the vessel in the 
water. 

'riic iif^xt interesting tc?st was on the Thames. 
One Syinons covered in an ordinary open, 
wooden, onr-propclle<l boat, and fitted it with 
a number of leather bottles having openings 
through the bottom of the boat. When the 
necks were untied w^ater Idled the bottles and 
sank tlio boat to the “ awash ’* position ; to 
cause the vessel to rise the water wiw squeezed 
out of the bottles and the necks retied. This 



arrangement has its counterpart in the modem 
submarine boat ; tanks replace bottles, valves 
are substituted for the tying of the necks, and 
comprt«.sed air drives out the w'ater when the 
vessel is to rise. 

The War of Independence, quickening the 
iiigi^fiuity of the Americans, brought a sub- 
marine into action for the first time. It was 
a most ingenious invention by David Buslinell, 
wlio hod been educated at Yale C^ollego (now 
University). A sketch through the centre is 
reproduced above. It was. strongly built, 
egg-shaped in section, with a conning tower 
in the form of a brass cover like a top hat with 
a brim, to assist towards stability and to allow 
a view of the surface when the vessel was 
awash — two anticipations of later designs. 
A third was the use of a gunpowder charge 
to explode under water. For descent there 
was a watcr-ballast tank in the bottom, with 
controlling valves, and for ascent two foot- 
o|ieratod pumps for ejecting the water. For 
ahead or astern, and vertical or diving, move- 


ments there were separate hand-turned screws. 
With scuttles to admit light, compass, instru- 
ment to indicate depth of immersion, and 
ventilator, the ship was- well “ found.** Again, 
there was a rudder, the stock of which thc^ 
operator, while seated, worked with the 8wa> 
of his body. Indeed, the operator required 
all his wits to accomplish movements by ecush 
hand, each foot, and the sway of his body. 
The magazine, containing 150 lb. of gunpowder, 
was saddled to the side and connected to a 
screw at the side of the conning tower. 

When the boat got alongside the vessel to 
bo sunk the operator drove the screw into 
the bottom of the enemy’s ship, released the 
magazine, which, with the travel of the current, 
got alongside the ship, and then by clock 
mechanism operating hammer and percussion 
cap the explosion was effected. The first 
attempt was made in a preliminary encnimtcr 
prior to the war in 1776 against H.M.S. Kagle — 
a 64-gun frigate — off Plateau Island. All went 
well until the attempt to drive the screw into 
the hull, but as the latter was copper-sheathed 
two trios failed, and the submarine had to 
return to safety. In the dawn the conning tow^er 
oxfiosed tlie boat, and the occupant unsaddled 
his magazine in order to increase the speed of 
escape. The pursuers, fearing disaster from 
this move, discontinued the pursuit. The 
magazine exploded. The submarine safely 
returned. Two further attempts with this 
submarine failed and Bushnell desisted from 
further experiment, receiving a commission. 
In 1812 another attempt was made by a similar 
boat against H.M.S. RamillieB, but in this case 
the screw for attaching the explosive to the 
hull broke. That ended submarine attack 
during the war. 

Fulton, to whose work general reference has 
been made, was a pacifist. He desired to make 
tho existence of navies impossible, and to 
tills ond onterod upon the invention of explo- 
sives. Britain*8 naval strength encouraged 
him to look to Napoleon for encouragement, 
and his submarine boat Nautilus, illustrated oii 
the opposite page, may be said to have marked 
tho beginning of the practicable submarine boat. 
Launched in 1801, slie was first worked on the 
Seine. She was 21 feet 4 inches long, 7 feet ia 
diameter, designed with a strength to enable 
her to dive to a depth of 26 feet, being con- 
struoted of copper with iron frames. ^Sub- 
mergence was achieved by the ajdmissioii of 
water mto tanks through Kingston valves ; 
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THE WOMRN^S VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 

Halt on a route march. 

Stanley (Durham), (hiildt'onh Romford, Bourne- 
mouth, Loughborough, Blackburn, Ulieltenluun, 
Folkf‘stone, St. Albans, St. Anne’s-yut-Sea, 
and Wolverliampton, some having a very 
strong memberjhip of working women. 

Idle women wdio made a livelihood out of the 
Muses had, with few exceptions, a very liad 
time during the war ; at all times most generous 
in giving to others who were in need, they 
found themselves in many cases at the lowest 
financial ebb, and forced to seek »issistanee 
themselves. Dramatic tours were cancelled 
very summarily when war was declared, and 
women and girls, many of them depending on 
those engagements in the near future, and with 
no provision for the future, found themselves 
stranded. One of the enterprises principally 
organized by women to meet this emergency 
was the Three Arts Club Employment Bureau. 



An audition committee of wc'll-knbwn people 
met once a wei'k to hear artists seeking work 
and to secure tlu^ best tah*nt . Managers who 
could a|)ply through the committi'e for artists 
who had already made' their name were also 
able to communicate with others whosi^ valia* 
was decided after auditions. 

Artists were sent out to entertainments for 
the wounded soldiers, B(*lgian Refugees, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associations, and 
hospitals at home and abroad. Sev(‘n concert 
parties were arranged for France, which, under 
the auspices of the Y.M.(\A., visited the l>ase 



THE WOMEN^S VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 
Signal dnll at Wimbledon. 
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* she had pumps for expelling it in order to rise 
again in the water. Aft she had inclined pianos 
to control the vessel when being submerged or 
raised. She carried a mast and sails, which 
*wero collapsible like on lunbrella, so that the 
mast could be folded down on the deck like 
those of present-day submarines for Marc:oni 
wireless telegraphy and signalling. She liad 
a two-blculed propeller, rotated by a hand-wheel, 
gearing being interposed to ensim) high revolu- 


houn She covered 500 yards in seven minutes 
when under water, and returned to the point 
of starting. As a test an old schooner was 
blown up by a “ magazine with 20 lbs. of 
gunpowder towed by the Nautilus. This was 
the first case of a ship being blown up in Europe 
by a submarine explosion. Fulton got no 
encouragement either in Franco or England, 
and returned to America in 1806, where he did 
good service in developing steam navigation. 



tions for propulsion on the surface or submerged. 
A vertical rudder served for the steering of the 
boat. Projecting through a spherical conning 
tower, with a thick glass scuttle for observation, 
was a spike for driving into the bottom of the 
hull of a sliip. This spike had a hole in it for 
the pivpose of securing the line to the copper 
powder-magazine, somewhat after the style 
of tlio BushneU system. There was also a 
large glass scuttle on the top of the boat to 
Admit light to the interior. 

The vessel was easily submerged, and the 
Seine current enabled her to proceed a con- 
siderable distance during eight minutes* sub- 
mergence. More trials were made at Brest, 
where she remained below the water for an 


Germany's first essay was with a boat 
26} ft. Jong and of 38} tons displacement, 
built in 1850 from the designs of a Bavarian 
artilleryman — Corfioral William Bauer — and 
intended to act secretly against the Danish 
blockading fleet. This vessel, Le Plongeur 
Marin, was like the ship-shaped caissons now 
used at docks, with a hand-worked propeller 
and rudder at one end. While water was used 
for immersion, as by Fulton, with the necessary, 
ejection pumps, Bauer had a weight movable 
fore and aft to alter the inclination or longi- 
tudinal trim and thus facilitate diving or 
emergence. This weight was moved by worm 
gearing actuated by a hand wheel. On the 
hatchway, through which the crew entered 
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camps. These parties stay^^'d in France two 
or three weeks, and gave three concerts a day. 
The difference that this amount of employment 
made to ruany of these people was astonishing. 
Miss Lena Asliwell, who was the moving spirit 
of t^ie whole thing, gave a wonderful entertain- 
ment in support of these camp concerts, to 
which the Queen anfl Queen Alexandra came 
in token of sympathy. 


The women members of the Civilian Force 
earned the admiration and emulation of the 
public, owing to the extraorSinary promjjtness 
with which they devoted themselves to giving 
tissistance to Belgian refugees, for whoso intlu?^ 
the country was not prepared. I..arge premises 
in Kingsway were seciu'cd immediately the 
need arose, and there Lady Emmott and her 
friends of tho War Refugees Committee and 
women voluntary workers from tho Civilian 
b'orce set to work to distribute 500,000 garments 
which had been poured in on them by generous 
persons. 

But tho beginning of the wai*, and the un- 
precedented calls mado on them, did not 
exhaust tho activities of tho women Civilians. 
'Fhey threw thornselves wholcfieartedly into the 
enormous amount of clerical work in connexion 
with tho transport of refugees and tlieir luggagt^ 
to various parts of tho country. 4’hey begged 
homes for them north, south, east, and west ; 
tlu‘y acted as interpreters for them at tho 
railway stat ions and places of reception on their 



IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE. 
The First Aid Yeomenry Corps at work. 
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nni left the boat, thoro wero “gloves’* to 
enable the explosive to be attached to the 
enemy's ship, and the explosion was effected 
by a primary battery. A successful feint was 
made from Kiel, and the moral effect on the 
Danish warsliips' crows caused them to with* 
draw ; but structural weakness ultimately 
eaiisod the water to enter the boat. The air 
in the interior, being compressed, caused the 
hateli to blow out, and fortunately Bauer and 
his two of a crew were shot up to the surface. 
The sunken vessel was discovered in 1887, and 
is now, or was until lately, in one of the Berlin 
museums. Bauer lost prestige in Germany, 
tried experiments in St. Petersburg, London, 
and elsewhere, building many boats; he con- 
tributed much towards knowledge of submarine 
boats, but did not achieve final success. He 
was pensioned by Germany, and has a monu- 
ineiit to his perseverance and resource at 
M imich. 

When the American Civil War broke out the 
Northerners had powerful warships, and against 
those “ Goliatlis “ the Southern States built 
submersible boats, which they called “ Davids.” 
Some of these wero mechanically propelled, 
having a boiler and a single cylinder horizontal 
engine driving a iiropoller through gearing: 
in others men worked the crank shaft. They 
wore sunk until the top was awash, the funnel 
only showing, but even this could bo telescoped 
so that little of it could be seen. The 64 ft. 
long boats, of cylindrical form amidships with 
conical ends, carried at the bow a spar having 
a copper case containing 134 lbs. of gunpowder 
witli chemical fuse. This is one of the earliest 
instances, if not the first, of a spar torpedo. 
Off Charlestown one of these submarine boats 
attacked the Ironside, and the quartermaster 
liaiU^d the unrecognisable object ; the reply 
was a volley of musketry from the submarine 
hatch, a Federal officer being killed. The 
submarine kept on its way ; its gunpowder 


exploded, but os it was too near the surface 
little damage was done to the Ironside. The 
David was swamped, and the lieutenant and 
the two members of the crew were picked up 
by a schooner. 

fn future boats the spar was given a down- 
ward inclination to ensure greater immersion 
to the ” torpedo.” Such a boat, with the screw 
propelled or rotated by eight men working 
cranks on the screw shaft, succeeded in Feb- 
ruary, 18(14, in sinking in shallow water the 
now wooden ship Houstanic, the propeller of 
wliich, fouling the spar caused the explosion of 
the charge. The submarine was lost with all 
hands. This boat had hydroplanes on each side 
forward to assist in immersion and to keep the 
bow low. In April of the same year the Minne- 
sota was injured oil Newport News by a steam 
David, and in March the Memphis was attacked 
in North Elisto River. The measure of “ live- 
liness” due to the Davids kept the Federal 
fleet on the move, especially at night. 

Nearly fifty years elapsed before a submarine 
boat was again used in war. In the intervening 
years .great changes were made, not only to 
improve the mobility of the ships and the 
facility in diving under, and emergence to, the 
Bivface, but especially in the weapons of de- 
struction they carried. The noted gun expert, 
Nordenfelt, took up the proposals and ex- 
perience of a Liverpool curate, Garrett, who 
achieved much success with a 14 ft. steam boat. 
In the next ten years Nordenfelt built several 
steam vessels— one of 126 ft. in length, of 
230 tons displacement submerged, and with 
steam machinery of 1,300 indicated horse power 
to give a speed of 14 knots, made a great sensa* 
tion at the 1887 Jubilee Naval Review* at 
Spithead. From this time forward the British 
adopted a waiting and watching attitude. • 
France was stimulated by Nordenfelt’s success 
and continued experiments almost unceasingly. 
Spain worked at the problem for a time from. 
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THE THREE ARTS CI.UK EMPLOYMENT 
• BUREAU. 

One of the workrooms. 

Inset : Miss Elizabeth Asquith with some of the 
members of the War Emergency Fund. 

arrival ; they ga\'o lir.sl -aid to those who wruM* 
injured in the flight from Belgium in the 
terrible early days, and they w ashed and dressed 
in fresh clothing many of the little children 
who came in dirt and rags, and with the dust 
of Flanders on them. They lent their motor 
cars for transport ; they nursed w ounded 
soldiers at the Australian Field and other 
hospitals ; they escorted over 1,000 British 
wounded at various times home from tlio 
Front ; they supplied surgical appliances, band- 
ages, towels, shoots, antiseptics, and other 
comforts, including tobacco and cigarettes 
to men at the Front. 

They made arrangements for a hospital 
©quipped with 400 bods for Belgian woimdcd 
soldiers, and at the same time a convalescent 
home for the children of British wounded 
soldiers and sailors, educating them for various 
occupations, was started. They knitted socks, 
mittens, body belts, and garments for men at 
the Front, and recruited m season and out of 
season men for the ranks of both Services, 
Their work was gratuitous ; in some cases they 
worked all night, and most of them paid their 
own expenses, besides contributing to the relict 


of sufferers out of their own pockets. And over 
their work they throw a veil of anonymity 
which was not the least part of their merit. 

Tho International \W>mon’s Relied’ Committ(‘e 
formed at tho headquarters of the International 
Women’s Suffrage* Alliance (which, like oil the 
other sulTrago organizations, turned its atttn- 
tion on tho outbreak of wnr to other work) was 
specially adapted for its chosen work of assist- 
ing women of all nationalities stranded in this 
country without means and without employ- 
ment. It linked up with other societies to 
reduce overlap[)ing to a minimum ; its help was 
accepted by the American Embassy, which had 
charge of German and Austro-Hungarian sub- 
jects in the United Kingdoln, and by the Homo 
Oflice, which referred inquiries from w^qjnen to it. 



SINKING OF THE GERMAN DESTROYER “ S126." 

SttboMriii* "BS" (LimitMMnt Mu K. Hortmi iiiut) torpwloM ih* Gennra dottroyer in the mouth of 

th« Eom, Oetober, 1914. 
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It as a result of a sie^t^estion from one 
of its members that the n^patriated Oerrnah 
women vv('re prevented from taking large sums 
in gold back to the Fatherland, a habi^ which 
they acquired in the early days of the war. 
iO(this Committee was also due the suggestion 
of the thorough personal search at Victoria 
Station of all W’oinen leaving for the Continent — 
a search which, while undoubtedly inspired 
by the best motiv’^es, proved a considerable 
irritation to many harmless British subjects. 
It also lessened the number of curiosity 
tourists to the scene of war. The work of the 



MISS LENA ASHWELL. 


(committee was divided into four sections, 
general relief work, assistance to Belgian 
refugees in Holland, repatriation of German 
and British girls and women, and a bureau for 
the tracing of missing persons. 

One of the most important tasks undertaken 
by the Committee was the arranging of escorted 
parties back to Germatiy. Thesc 3 parties 
left London weekly, or sometimes fortnightly, 
as far ba^fk as September, 1914, escorted to the 


Dutch -German frontier by bodies connected 
with the (^omrnitt-oe. When the feeling against 
Germans in London became very strong 
after the Lwltania outrage, the Government 
was very glad of the assistance of these ladies 
in the repat riation that was urgently demanded? 

Belgian or British girls or children were 
brought from Belgium to London. The con- 
stantly changing arrangements for j)assports, 
[Permits, and steamer and train accommodation 
made the arrangement of t hese [nirties difhcult 
but important. Girls from all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland applied for information 
and help, and would have been hard put to it 
without the Committee’s lielp. The Foreign 
Otlice, Homo Ollice, Am(*rican Embassy, and 
Scotland Yard triadci full use of the Committee 
and ga\'e it every fa(Mlity, and there is reason to 
believe that the work done was appreciated 
by the German authorities, while numerous 
letters of thanks were received from the 
grateful relations of the travellers. 

The v\ ork th(>y did for the Belgians in one of 
their hours of greatest need was practical and 
prompt. After the bombardment of Antwerp, 
when 80,000 refugees poured into Flushing, the 
normal |)opulation of which is only 20,000, 
the overcrowding was terrible and the need of 
food urgent. Miss Ellen Walshe, who was in 
Holland escorting a party of German girls 
from London to Goch, was a witness of this 
harrowing influx of people where there was 
hardly anything for them. An appeal from 
her reached the oflice in London on October 13 
mid-day, and that very evening four great 
railway trucks of food were shipped to Flushing, 
including 20,000 lb. of bread and large quan- 
tities of chocolate, condensed milk, and bis- 
cuits. The direction of oj)erations was taken 
by Miss Chrystal Macmillan, to whom the 
success of the whole transaction was due. In 
the course of the afternoon, with the support 
of the Foreign Oflice, she obtained the consent 
of the Local Government Board and Customs 
authorities to the export of food (otherwise 
forbidden), the remission of ship dues by the 
Port of London Authority, special wagons 
on the train, and special handling by the 
steamship company. Large sums of money 
were afterwards raised by these ladies and 
sent direct to buy food in Holland. 

Women gave splendid help in the work of 
the Belgian Repatriation Fund, which energetic 
Madame Vandervelde inaugurated, of which 
Lady Selbome w^as president and Mrs. Francis 
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1860. Russia brpin npiin in 1876 and America 
in 189;i, but it is not proposed hero to review 
all the stages in the process of evolution ; that 
is conipletoly and admirably done in the book 
on Submarine Boats, Mines and Torpedoes, by 
Captain M. F. Suetor, K.N., who himself did 
much towards perfecting such weapons, and 
lias done even more in bringing aircraft to 
their present high state of utility. 

France was most consistent and confident 
in adherence to the idea of underwater warfare. 
Most of the early notable boats wore pure 
submarines and were electrically propelled. 
Others had steam machinery. Then separate 


machinery was introduced for surfRce and foiv 
submerged propulsion, steam engines being 
used on the surface and electric motors under 
the surface, run by electric storage batteries, 
the motor being also an electric generator,* 
which, when driven by the steam engine on 
the surface, recharged the batteries at will. 
Holland, in the United States, proved the 
efficiency of gasolene or petrol engines, which 
took the place of steam engines in later 
boats. 

This -use of the oil engine was probably the 
departure having the most far-reaching effect 
during the past fifty years. Steam machinery 
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LADV SELBOKNi:. 


Roland hon. secretary. Tin* various women’s 
political associations helped in the collection 
of funds. Mrs. Wedpfwood initiated a scheme 
for giving Helgian women n'fugees mat(‘rial 
for making'Up house’hold and oth<‘r linen for 
their own use. Other Belgian woitjen, too, 
spent much time in making clotliing for those 
w’omen in Belgium who had been living for 
many months under (Jerman rule, and whose 
opportunities of rejdaeing their wardrobes 
were f^mall. These women were, of course, |>aid 
for their work at the same wages as British 
workers. 

• 

On parallel, but ditferent lines, the Quaker 
women did unobtrusive w^ork at this time. 
People who quietly and eniciently mind their 
own business are usually ready for an 
emergency. And that w’as how’ it ha|)pened 
that the Quakers became a sort of buffer 
between the aliens and tlie pul>lic, whose 
attitude gradually hardened as alrocity 
after atrocity came to light. While at no 
time was there anything like the fanatictil 
hatred shown to the Germans in England 
which the Gennans in Germany showed to the 
English stranded in that country, the feeling 
towards the Gennans in England was uridoub- 
tediy gradually intensified until a suspicion of 


German origin was a narrier to em{)loyment. 
So the Friends formed in October, 1914, an 
Emt*rgency Committee for tlu* assistance of 
(u'rmans, Austrians, and Hungarians in dis- 
tn^ss. A similar committee of (Jermans with 
ollices in Btu’lin was formed to assist foreigniTjf 
in Germany. Orj this sid(‘ h(*lp was given by 
supphMuenting by food doles the small allow- 
ance matte to the wiv(‘s of interned men, w ho, 
owing to the im{)ossibility i)f gt‘tting wtn'k, 
though many ot tluMu wt*rt^ Ihiglish born, 
were in much distress, it was a diflicult task, 
and one wliieh had to b«' ciirried on under tiui 
suspicious tye of Scotland Yard. 'I'ht* vnlue 
ot th(‘ kindn(>.ss sliown by nnmy Quaker w tuntai 
at this time cannot bt^ estimated until normal 
conditions r<“lurn. 

'I'he wonw'ii of (‘very rt'ligious jx'rsuasion 
helj)(‘d during that dillicult time ; thert^ was 
plenty for everyone to do, and tl»ere w/is no 
shirking. Wh<‘n hostilities broken out in August 
the h^iX(*cut iv(‘ Gommittt'e of tin? rnion of 
Jewish Womt'ii formulated relief mt'asures for 
the women of t ht‘ir own rt'ligious persuasion, 
and this work continued until May, 19 1 a, 
when the im])rovement in women’s employmtait 
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wm found in early yimm not only honvy, but 
in some cases involved almost insuffcTablo 
ttMiiporatures and increased the time required 
for diving. The oil engine, when ^J^trol wjis 
used, involved danger owing to the possibility 
of ignition, and when parafbn or pet roleum was 
iiHisd in l.he ordinary system requiring igfiition 
there was still danger and irregularity. The 
Diesel engine changed all this, and was adopted 
for Hubinarines first by the French soon after 
t he 1900 Paris Exhibition, whore the Diesel oil 
system was shown at work. 'J'he influences of 
these changes we shall review when we come 
to consider the tactical work of the submarine 
as influenced by design. 

The British Admiralty ordered their first 
submarine boat in 1900. After careful con- 
sideration of the results of all types they 
decided to adopt the Holland design of vessel 
then in use in the U.S. Navy. The American 
company, which had supported Mr. *1. P. 
Holland, of Paterson, New Jersey, in all his 
experiments, dating from those w»ith a man- 
propelled boat in 1876, entonni into an agree- 
ment with the Vickers company, with Admiralty 
consent, for the construction of five boats, and 
from that time, until shortly before the war 
all British submarines were built at Vickers* 
works at Barrow-in-Fumess, under the direction 
of Mr. James McKechnie. The result has been 
most satisfactory, this firm having a great 
reputation for the ingenuity and enterfjrisc 
exeroisod for the improvement of all munitions. 

Great developments have been made in British 
vessels of the class alike in form, offensive 
power, safety, speed and endurance. Inven- 
tions by which these improvements have been 
effected have been kept secret, and Messrs. 
Vickers were precluded from building for any un- 
allied navy. An important contributory cause 


was the grf‘at range and vari(‘ty of expe imente 
carried out- by the* ctompany, not only in n»Hpect 
of machinery, but in models at their oxj>eri- 
mental tank at St. Albans. Mr. T. G. Owens 
1'liut‘ston, the naval const ructor of the comi>any, 
has contributed largely to the valuable work by 
the company for the development not only t)f 
th«‘ submarine bout and every type^ of warshif), 
but of means for combating the attack by the 
newer wc*apons and craft. 

T*he five boaks fii-st built for the British Nav>' 
embodied llollaiurH latest ideas. He hod for 
years adopted the gasolene or petrol engiru^ for 
propelling the vessel on the surface and for 
driving an electric motor g«^nerator for 
charging, whi*ii necessary, electric storage 
batteries which supplied current to the motor 



MR. JAMBS MoKBCHNlE, 
Director of Vickers Worke, where nearly 100 
submerinei have been built. 
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FREE BUFFET AT VICTORIA STATION 
For Soldiers ^oing to and from the Front. 


was uriiver>sal. Their work in the assisting of 
Jewisli refug(?es front Helgiimi, particnlarly 
those that poured into London in the great 
rush from Antwerp in the beginning of October, 
was described by a Jewish woman as “ a mixture 
of mothering and monitoring.” An informal 
meeting was held at the Rev. Morris Joseph’s 
house on October 13, 1914, when rt^pre- 

sentatives from the Aldwych Refugee Com- 
mittee met representatives from the Union 
of Jewisli Women and formulated a plan for 
the relief of the better class Jewish refugees. 
The funds given by the West i.«ondon Synagogue 
for the refugees were allocated to the Union, 
many offers of furnished and unfurnished 
houses were received, a temporary hostel was 
opened by the Union whore refugees could 
stay from one to six d<.ys while waiting for 
more permanent homes. Jewish volunteers 
helped at the offices, large gifts of money wore 
received, an office was established at the Both 
Homedrash, where educated refugees could 
be privately interviewed. When Passover 
came the Union of Jewish Women made special 
arrangements for their Belgian protegees, 
and motzas, etc., were provided free in addition 
to their allowances. Clothes, perambulators, 
maternity , homes, training, and employment 
were ^ound, according to their necc^ities, for 


many Belgian Jewish refugees, and about 600 
in all were looked after. 

The workers of the Primrose League and of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation helped in 
many ways, having laid aside all active politics. 
Lady Milman was appointed chairman of the 
Needlework Committee of the Primrose League : 
working parties were held at the Central Office 
and at the local habitations, and vast numbers 
of garments sent out to the Queen’s Needlework 
Ouild, the Order of St. Jolm and the British 
Red Cross Society. The Women’s JJberal 
Federation were active on behalf of the soldier's 
wife, protesting against the use of the Pay- 
mtusters’. Index for Police supervision and 
taking action in other useful ways. W^^irkers 
from both were welcomed in all the big war 
schemes for the thoroughiK'ss with which 
they carried out anything they took in hand. 
The knowledge and experience of women was 
taken advantage of everywhere. 

There were women members on the Govern- 
ment Committee and the National Relief Fund 
Commit lee ; two women were put on the com- 
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gonortttor for propulsion wlioii tlio boiit wiis 
siibrnorged. This wius the type of nuu-hiiiery 
fitted in tiio first IJritisii vc'ssels. 'I'hoy wcn^ 
(Jif ft. 10 in. long over till, 11 ft. 9 in. bortiii, 
and of 120 tons displtwreinent submerged, tuid 
wore eonstrui ted to sttind the externnl wiiU'r 
pres.sure tine to siihinergenco to a depth of 
ion ft. 1'Jie torpedo firing tube was at the bow, 
and three torpedoes were carried. The 100 
hoi*se-power engines gave a speed of 7 ‘4 knots 
on the siirfiie(‘, and the 75 horse power <4eetric 
motor 5 knots when th(? bout was submerged, 
"rhe vess(‘ls htxd a radius of action of about 250 
mill's and could wtirk for four hours .submerged, 
'rhey dived like a por|)oise, not on an even keel, 
and each vesst'l had two horizontal ruddei*a to 
‘t^ffect this purpose, »is wt41 two vertical 
rudders for steering the boat. The conning 
lower was 32 in. in diameter, and there was a 
•ileek 31 ft. long. 'Fhe viiav of one of thew? boats 
on the beach, on pugi? 101, suggests the whale- 
like form. 

U'he trials and working of the five boats 
separately, and in manojuvres with surface 
craft, yielded valuable data for guidance in 
designs of future craft, the building of which 
was justified by the success of these pioneers. 
Tluj next vessels, known os the “ A ” class, 
were 100 ft. long and of 200 tons displacement. 
At this time foreign (lovernments luwl seriou.s 
(liflifMilties with the submergence of such large 
vessels, and the rc^ady and com|)lete success of 
the “ A boats was particularly gratifying to 
all conceriu'd. Although t he A 1 was sunk when 
diving under the Berwick Castle on March 18, 
1904, owing j^robably to a mistake in taking 
“ benrings,” that was “ an act of Clod and not 
due to meithanical deficiencies. The early “ A ” 
lioats had Wolseley Iti-eylinder engines of 
tot) h.p. for surface propulsion, giving 1 1 knots 
speed ; while submerged the rate was (i knots. 
The particulars of sueiressivc boats, so far as 
published, are tubulated on this page. 

Apart altogether from the increase in size. 


power and speed, improvements were made in 
successive vessels. In the “O” Class twin 
engines anrl propellers were introduced, adding 
to reliability and speed. Two periscopes wort^ 
adopted-^ne for the captain’s use for navi- 
gation, the other for that of a look-out to sweei> , 
the ocean continuously. Electric gear, too, was 
adopted for operating the rudders. In tho “ E ** 
boats not only was the number of torpedo tubes 
increased, but guns were fitted on disappearing 
inoimtings. The number of spare torpedoes 
carried was greater. The radius of ac^tioii was 
greatly augmented. It was not until 1911 that 
Uonnany introduced guns. 

But perhaps the improvement of greatest 
significance was the introduction of the Vickers’ 
htuivy-oil engine. The use of the petrol engine 
in motor cars has mode the public familiar with 
the clement of danger from fire with petrol. 
An outbn^ak would bo more serious in its con- 
sequences in a boat, «‘specially where there arc 
only comparatively narrow openings for egress, 
as in a submarine boat. T'he heavy-oil engine 
enabled fuel oil of a liigher fla.sh-point to be 
used, so that there was less liability to ignition 
of the supply. Latnr, when considering the 
infiuence of design on tactics, we shall explain 
the significance of these and other engine 
developments. The success of tho British 
submarine was, in a great measure, due to 
enginwring, and in this connexion a reference 
ought to be miule to tho ingenuity and enter- 
prise w'hich was displayed not only directly 
in all naval w^ork, but by the stimulation 
of bis staff, by Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
Oram, K.C.B., the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy. For something like thirty years at the 
Admiralty, he exercised a powerful influence in 
the prosiHJution of the enormous advances made 
in naval engineering for surface vessels, which 
disclosed itself not only in the enormous speed 
realized by large ships and torpedo boat 
destroyers, but by tho remarkable immunity 
from breakdowns in peace service and during 


Pauticulatui ur Bkitism Sithmabinr Boats. 




Early 

Later 
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A. 

A. 

B. 

O 

D. 

£. 

Diilo luifl down 

1001 

1002 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1908 

1010 

lAni|;tli c}Vt>r hU ... ... ... ■ 

6»ft. 10 ill. 


100 ft. 

142 ft. 

142 ft. 


170 ft. 

licHin ... ... ... ... i 

11 ft. Oin 

11 ft. Oin. 

12 ft. 8 in. 

Lift. Oin. 

13ft. 6 in. 

20 ft. Oin. 

22 ft. Oin. 

Displaccmoiit (Aiihiiicrgcil) 

1 20 ionn 

200 foTi.s 

200 tons 

313 tons 

313 tons 

600 tons 

800 tons 

II. r. for surf lire riAviKat ion 

100 H.P. 

400 H.P. 

BOO H.J>. 

600 H.P. 

600 H.P. 

1200 H.P. 

1600 H.P. 

i'^ui-f arc speed 

7*4 knots 

1 1 knots 

11*5 knots 

12 knots 

12 knots 

14 knots 

Iff knots 

j^uhiiiorgod speed ... ■ 

5 knolM 

6 knots 

6 knots 

61 knots 

8 knots 

0 knots 

10 knots 


(Tlie particulars are partly from the Navy Estunaten s partly from tlie Navy Amiiial,) 
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TOY FACTORIES IN LONDON. 
Making toys aftyr the Caran D’Ache models— 
painting the quaint fiijures. Inset: Mnishinji an 
^ Old English Cottage, with real thatch and a 
dovecote. 

niit toe doaling with tlv^ repatriutinii of aliens ; it 
was doeided (July 7) that “ some ” members of 
the statutory and loeal eommittees dealing w ith 
nayal and military pensions should he women ; 
the Central Committee on Women’s Employ- 
ment was, as has been said in a fornu'r ehapter, 
entirely composed of w omen ; Miss J^uey 
(Jardner w’as Hon. See. of the Intelligence 
Committee, and in the formation of Local 
R0{)resentative (V)mmittees the a|)pointm(>nt 
of women, including representatives of women’s 
labour organizations, w^as part of the imstrue- 
tions of the Local Government Board. The 
Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries 
Emergency Fimd, of which Lady »St. (^yres w as 
President, did splendid work at a minimum 
expenditure of money, refusing assistance to no 
applicant and finding w ork for a great number. 
On the Professional Classes War H<dief 
Fund women were largely represented, 
and did much of the hard work, treating 
the family as a unit, organizing a maternity 
scheme, and dealing with difficult questions 
of housing and temporary relief. The W omen s 
Local Government Society took advantage of the 
Local Government Board circulars of August 8, 


recommending that woiik'h’s organizations 
should be re])r(*s(‘nted on local committee's 
dealing with unemployment and distress, and 
did excellent work on committees throughout 
the country. 

Many Koyal ladies, with the Queen as their 
great exemplar, found for themselves some 
special piece of w ork to do at this time. Princess 
Mary made her charming appeal for Christmas 
boxes for every man in the Army and Navy, 
and with the Queen went down to Deptford 
to see to the packing of them. Queen Alex- 
andra, who was President of the British Red 
Cross Society, took the wounded specially 
under her Royal wing, and many convalescent 
soldiers proudly hobbled on sticks prestmted 
by her. Princc^ss Victoria on the day after 
war w'os declared turned the drawing-rooms of 
Marlborough House into a workroom for 
garments for the wounded ;*the Princess Royal 
was interested in her own section^ of the 
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LtEUT.-COM. E. C. BOYLE 
(Submarine ***E14’*). 


tlici war. Sir Ilfiiry wa.« for long Deputy 
Kiigitioer-in-Chief and beoatiio Engineer-in- 
Chirf in 190i». 

We may now similarly review the progress of 
contemporaneous submarine building in Ger- 
many. At the time Nordcmfelt w’as working 
with submarines in England, Germany ordered 
two boats of the class to be built respectively 
at- Kiel and Dantzig. These, built in ]89(), wore 
114 ft. 4 ill. long and of 215 tons displacement 
on tJie .surface. Tliey had steam machinery, 
'riie speed W'os 11 knots on the surface and 
4.J knots submerged. Germany’s next boat 
followed French lines ; this (Taft, 47 ft. long, 
depended exclusively on electric storage accu- 
mulators and a motor for propulsion. The 



J. P. HOLLAND, 

The inventor of the Holland submarine. 


speed was H knots on the surface and 4 knots 
submerged and the radius of action and 
n^liability were low. Thtjy next purchased plans 
from a Krench otlicer, whose propasals had been 
declined by the authorities at Paris. The boat 
which resulted, built by Kriipp at Kiel, was 
116 ft. 8 in. long and of 180 tons displacement 
on the surface. The petrol engine for propulsion 
was of 200 h.p., and gave a spc'cd of 11 knots 
on the surface, and the clectrie motor gave 
8 knots submerged. The storage batteries 
sufficed for three hours* running. Five ininutos 
were required to dive, Th«? two periseopcis 
fitted had each a field of 50 degrees and 
could be trained in azimuth by elecaric 
motors ; they had a spi^eial erector fitted for 


PAimcuijuiH or German Subsiarine Boats. 



“ n ” 

U2 fo 

“ X’9 ” to 

" IJ13" to 

“U2I •• to 

“ IJ»3” to 



“ UM ” 

•• 1112’* 

•* U20 ” 

.. .. 

“ 1J38 ” 

Diito of oommenceinent 

1U03 


1908 

1909-1010 

1911-1912 

1013 

Length 

182 ft. 3 in. 

141 ft. 8 in. 


— 

2J3 ft. 3 in. 

214 ft. 

Drouth 

1 1 ft. 10 ill. 

12 ft. 4 ill. 

S 


20 ft. 

20 ft. 

Draught 

1) ft. 2 in. 

9 ft. 8 in. 

.d 


11 ft. 10 ill. 

14 ft. 

DiMplac^nient on the surfaeo ... 

185 tons 

237 tons 

s 

450 toiiH 

050 tons 

675 tons 

DiNplacement whim Bubinorgod 
Powor of oil-fuel Burface eneinns 



300 tons 

Ji ■ 

550 tons 

800 tons 

H3.3 tons 





1,200 h.p. 

1,8(8) h.p. 

4,000 h.p. 

Power of oleotrio iinder-watrr 


320 b.p. 

k ll < 

tfOO h.p. 

800 h.p. 

— 

inotorB 





Maximum speed on surface ... 

11 knot4 

12 knots 


15 knotfi 

16 knots 

18 knots 

Maximum speed Bubmersod ... 

8 knots 

8*5 knots 


0 knots 

10 knots 

10 knots 

Kadiua of action on Burfaoo ... 



1,200 roilea 

1 

— 

1,500 miles 

2.000 at full 



at 9 knots 


at 12 knots 

Mpood, 6.000 






10 knots 

pAfUus of ac'tion aubmergod ... 



50 milcA at 


— 

70 niilos at 

95 niiloR at 



9 knots 



0 knots 

4 knots 



Ono torpedo 
tube 

Two tubes 

Two tubes 

Two or three 
tubes 

Four tubes 

Four tubes 

Arninineot 


Three 17-7 

Four 17*7 

Four 17*7 

Four or six 

Eight 19*6 

1 Eight 19*0 



in. toqw- 

ill. torpe- 

in. tnrpe- 

torpeduen. 

in. torpe- 

in. torpe- 



does 

does 

d(x» 

one 1*450 

does, two 

does two 




in. gun 

i 3*404 in. 

3*404 in. 





1 

[ K«ns 

guns 
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QUEEN’S “WORK FOR WOMEN” FUND. 
Yards of socks made for the soldiers at the Front. 

British Rod Ooss, the County of London, of 
wliicti she was president, rrincess Christian 
organized a hospital train which was the most 
perfect conveyance for the wounded that has 
ever been seen in any war ; Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein worked indefatigably 
as chairman of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. schemes for recreation huts. 
Princess Arthur of Connaught ent<?red St. 
Mary’s Hospital as a Red Cross probationer : 
Princess Alexander of Teck specially interested 
hc‘rself in the commissariat of the Windsor 
munition workers. The daughters of the 
(irand Duke Michael of Russia had a special 
knitting scheme of their own for linitting 
comtorts for mine -sweepers. 

Individual schemes, like Lady Bushman’s 
name ambulances, . for which ladies with 
popular Christian names asked for contributions 
from others with similar names, were worked 
with ingenuity and pertinacity. When sand- 
bags wefe needed they were supplied in great 


numbers by individual volimtaV effort, supple- 
menting the War Office contracts ; canvas bags 
for the belongings of thee woundea at base 
casualty stations were asked for and obtained 
in large quantities and pugarces for recruits 
in training in the hot weather were also fortlT- 
coming. Half a million respirators w^ere made 
in a day in response to a War Office appeal. 
Individual ladies asked for comforts for Cana- 
dian, Australian, New Zealand, and Indian 
troops, and readily obtained them. Others 
appealed for comforts for special home regi- 
ments. both Regulars and Territorials, for rnerv 
on the battle -shi|>s, and in the mine trawlers. 
American women in London, wilh Lady Paget 
as their President and the Duchess of Mfirl- 
borough as their Chairman, starlcul a War 
Relief Fund in the early days of the war, and 
amongst their schemes of relief were war 
workrooms, w hich did much to aid poor women 
when things looked l>lack(\st. 

Women’s clubs, too, helped through their 
individual members, the Ladies’ Automobile 
Club in particular, whose members were all * 
of tliem used to running their own cars, gave 
much help here and in Prance. 'J’heir cars w’cre 
utilised to take the wounded for drives, and in 
many cases were given up entirc'ly for motor 
ambulances. They also started canteens, and 
Lady Angela Forbes’ buffet at Boulogne won 
much praise for its splendid efficiency. 

Canb^ens were started at the railway stations 
for soldiers going to and frorn tho Front ; Lady 
J^imerick took charge at London Bridge Station. 

A hostel for nurses, giving thorn free “hotel” 
accommodation and called after Queen Mary, 
was started in Tavistock Place. Lord Des- 
borough lent Taplow Court as a country house 
for this scheme, and there wore many offers of 
hospitality for nurses going to and fr^rn tho 
Front. Lady Byron opened a charming house, 

“ The Nest,” looking over Hampstead Heath, 
also for the tired nurse. 

To Mrs. Caskell is due tho excellent idea of 
a War Library for hospitals at home and 
abroad as far back as August 18. Lady Batter- 
sea lent Surrey House to give facilities for 
receiving and packing the books as they poured 
in after a Press appeal, and Lord Haldane 
secured the recognition of tho War Office. It 
was rim with volimtary help for eight months, 
and Mr. Hagbyrg Wright, of the London 
Library, gave it his counsel. All the hospitals, 
water ambulances and convalescent homes in 
France, to the number of 77, and the Medi- 
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givin)< tli(« o)is(*rv<T au upright image during 
rotation. 

From these beginnings date Germany*s 
subinarino policy. Kriipp built the first boat 
in 190(1. Like all Oerinany’s boats it w&s 
desigiiutod by a U, meaning “ Unterswbote,** 
and a number - thus, Ul. In its eharactoristics 
it resembled our “ A ” boats, Germany being 
a close student of our naval shipbuilding. 

M. Laubeiif. the well-known French designer 
of submarine boats, at a meeting of the French 
Society of Civil Engineers on March 26, gave 
])art ienlars of German submarine boats, and a 
table o<»mparttblo with that of the British boats, 
already given, is reproduced on page 96 ; the 
particulars of U33 to U38 aro from another 
<M|ually n'liable source. 

(h'rmany, entering upon submarine boat 
building late in the day, profited by the ex- 
pcrienco of others ; boats wert^ ordered from 
some Continental builders outside Germany in 
<irder to find out what was being done else- 
whert*. But once she had evolved her policy, 
the * fright fulness ” of which bos been revealed 
to all during the war, she pursued her pre- 
parutions with the sumo calculate<l haste os 
eharaetiTized her in all other departments of 
wrtr-iuaterial eonstruciion. In the summer of 
1 9U7 she had only one submarine in service and 
seven in course *>f construction. The sum set 
apart for submarine construction in the 1907 


Budget was £260,000. It increased rapidly, 
amounting to £350,000 in the Budget for 1 90H ; 
to r500,000 in tliat for 1900; to £760,000 
in oach of thoso for 1910, 1911 and 1912; to 
£1,000,000 in that for 1913 ; and to £950,000 
in that for 1914 ; but there can be no doubt 
that aftor tho war began an immensely greater 
sum was devoted to submarine boats. 

Sketches of one of the latest German sub- 
marine boats are reproduced opposite, one— 
the upper sketch — shows the arrangement of 
tho interior from tho bow to the stem, the other 
is a plan. In tho bow of tho boat there are 
installed two torpedo tubes, so that double 
torpedo discharge can bo effected at an oppor- 
tune moment. The tanks in tho ‘way of these 
tubes are appropriated for either water ballcu9t 
or compensating tanks. Strong transverse 
bulkheads enclose all the forward part of the 
torpedo tubes and provide an amount of 
protection in the event of collision. The 
cofnportment abaft the collision bulkhead 
serves for working the torpedoes, loading or 
adjusting them, and this space is also available 
for carrying spare torpedoes. Tho anchor and 
windlass gear are usually fitted in this room. 
Below tho deck the space is utilized for diving, 
tanks. In the next compartment are the living 
quarters for officers, comprising cabins, with 
the usual arrangements of beds, etc., for the* 
comfort of those who may be required to* 
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terranean vinits were suppliod with suitable 
books. At tho request of the Admiralty all 
ships on active service in Homo waters were 
supplied with books aeeordiuK' to the com- 
plement of each ship. Mountains of soiled hooks 
and* magazines w-ero distributed to tho eamp 
recToation coritros. 

The new o/Hcers that tho war croaiod and 
their extraordinary gallantry, re.sulting a.s it 
did in the most terrible loss of life in tho 
commissioned ranks known in any war, rais(>d an 
enorrnoas problem for tho Oiricors’ Families 
I" und. On August 14 and again on tho 27 th 
Jsiady Lansdowne, President of tlu^ Fund, of 
which tho Queen i.s pat roness, issued ant appeal 
in tho Press for subsori{)tions ; tho public, 
wdiose sons, brothers, cousins, and sw«M‘thearts 
were giving their lives so freely that the junior 
commissioned ranks were known with grim 
joviality as “ Tho Suicides’ Club ” gave quickly 
and generously. On the Commitfec^ wona'n 
were in a majority, and tlieir tact in dealing 
wdth the gently born and sensitiv'o womcai who 
had to a.})poal to the fund was known to IVnv 
beyond the ranks <^f those benefited. 

The financial embarrassments, hardships, 
and privations which tho wives of many ofiicfTs 


suffered was explained in a leaflet issued by 
the Fund : * 

When «n cOuvr M the He^Milar Army is onh^red o.i 
aelivo si^rvice he ,s |mi(, to immediau^ expen.se. H,. must 
set Mo his areuunts, buy cm tain tilings indispenvahlo 
or aetive service, make arran-.anentH an.l prevision for 
his wile an I family, and in m inx .'a.cs chan^a> his hou.se,. 
c> ten hroakm^' his Ica-c and iM'in;: put to (>x|)ense in this 
way also. Mon-over tho riso in the rate of life insuraneo 
tor olhccrs in war press<.s har.lly on those who have 
tMUMi provident cnoii-h to elTect such insurance in pca<M‘. 
Oncethco(hcm-has;,roneo„ sf.rvice the wife has to manage 
as best .she cun. mcetin;r ,y]\ expenses (wlu'ro there are 
no private means) from the tnoiu'y lier husband can nive 
her, and when it is rememh(5red that roiiKdily speakin;.' 
till! pay of an oHi -or between 20 and 30 y,,ars of ai-o 
IS tl.'JO per anmirn. InUween 30 and <0 i'L’OO to £300. 
l*etweon tOand r,0 f-tOO, it will be reali/.ed that hardship.s 
and a.nvieiies are often entailed on the wises and families 
of oOleers on ser\ iee. 

Ofiiccr.^ of t ho Special Pcsorve, of the dan-ri- 
(orial horc(‘, and Naval Ofiit'crs wt'rc also very 
hardly hit. 

Jn all cases uIktc' financial help was given 
thf'i nanu^ ^)f the r(H*ipicnt was kepf strictly con- 
lidciitial and was known unly to incinbi*rs (jf 
the Ji(X(>ciif ivc Commit tec. But lavsidcs money 
grants there was offered tnueh hospitality, 
somo for onieers' wi\’f‘s only, some for oHieers 
wdth their wives, som(‘. including a child or 
<‘hildren, with or without a nnrsi*, tind yet othcTB 
for boys and girls alont^ for long or short 
period^. Th(‘ wom(*n who opened tb<‘irdiouHeK 
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to othc^r women in this way did so freely and 
generously, giving besides their hospitality a 
rich store of sympathy and kindness, and offers 
of education for both boys and girls were 
numerous. 

^ The Qucxm, who ig the Patroness of the Fund, 
followed most carefully its growth and inte- 
rested herself in many schemes connected with 
it. Some of the best articles sent in by Queen 
Mary's Needlework (luild were, at Her Majesty s 
request, reserved for the clothing branch. A 
special department for this j)urpose was estab- 
lished at 29, Ih'rkeley Square, and a secondary 
depot for men’s clothing was set up at 
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2, Albert Gate, by the kindness of Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon. 

In the first five months of the war over 
£23,000 was given avvayt^ grants, and the year 
1915 was entered upon with £51,900 in hand, 
thanks to the steady generosity of the public. 
The sum, however, was none too great ; many 
of the itien who joined the Army as officers in 
ever-increasing numbers had given up civil 
employment to do so, and that employment 
had been' their only source of income. The 
consequence was that the longer the war 
lasted, the proportion of wives and families 
needing jjecunlary help (and mothers were 
helped where necessary) increased, and the 


more did cases already relieved need renewed 
assistance. 

But in spite of the claims on the fund, 
those who knew their changed circumstances 
often wondered at the gallant women who 
adapted themselves and their menages from an 
expenditure of in some cases thousands to a 
meagre hundred or two. Patriotism is not an 
essentially male virtue, and the patriotism of 
the wardrobe and the pantry, of the daily silent 
battle against the desire for accustomed luxuries 
was fought during that harsh time by gently - 
born women with rare courage and resolution. 

It would be etisy to underestimate the vast 
work done by what is known affectionately 
all ov^r the country as the “S.S.F.A.,” the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, 
during the early part of the war. It was no 
new society ; the women were well acquainted 
with it by name, and came everywhere to the 
local offices which in many cases were start ctl 
to meet the obvious need for them arising out 
of the vast scale on which recruiting was done. 
Their biggest work was the advancing of 
money imtil the separation allowances came 
in, and afterwards they hrd the difficult task 
of getting the money back from the Amiy 
paymasters. They only dealt with N.C.O. s 
and men, but so much has this war changed the 
status of the soldier that in many cases tht'ir 
help was given to families whose wage-earner 
had been making five pounds a week or over 
and had thrown up his job to take a “ Tommy’s” 
pay. The greatest tact was needed in the 
thousands of visits that had to be paid, and the 
other groat organizations willingly lent their 
best workers for this purpose. 

The nature of the work done throughout the 
country can be very fairly judged from what was 
covered by the County of London branch in 
the first six months of war ; afterwards the 
great strain on the society lessened. There 
were in London about seventy offices with a 
voluntary staff of 4,000. There was an 
average of twenty cases for each worker, and 
in view of the many unfounded charges of 
immorality amongst the soldiers it is interesting 
to note that out of about 80,000 cases there 
were only 1,352 unmarried dependents, and of 
these a number were induced to marry by the 
influence of the ladies of the Soldiers* and 
Sailors’ Families Association. How few were 
the cases of fraud may be judged from the record 
of the St. Pancras branch at Camden Town, over 
which Lady Helen Cassel has presided since the 
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A British submarine, which is cleared of deck 

remain at sea for loiif? periods, 'i'he next space 
is allotted to the erew, eacii meinber of which 
is provided with a folding bed, lockers, etc. 
Below the dc^ck the electric storage accumu- 
lators are stowed, and the space below this 
again is used for oil fuel. 

Tlie next division of the boat may be tenned 
the Control Compartment, and in it ore placed 
all the principal elements of control, such as 
periscopes, conning tower, diving and steering 
wheel gears, recorders, indicators, communica- 
tions, etc. The objects projected by the peri- 
H<!fipeH are observable from inside the boat, so 
that, when the access hatch to the comiiiig 
tower is closed down, operations while sub* 
merged are carried on from inside the boat 
proper. Below the dock ballast water tanks are 
arranged. In this division, too, auxiliary 
machinery, comprising pumps and compressors 
with their driving motors, are situated. In the 
next coTupartmont the main propelling engines 
of the heavy-oil type are instollod. They work 
twun screws. Oil fuel and lubricating oil are 
f^arriod in the tanks underneath the engine 


hamper, is ready to dive at a moment’s notice. 

seating, immediatoly abaft the engine room is 
the main electric motor compartment, in which 
space ore the electric motors for propelling the 
boat when submerged. At the extreme aft end 
two torpedo tubes are installed of the same 
pattern as those at the bow. 

Two 1 2 -pounder guns efire placed on the top, 
having practically an all-round fire. Thesr^ 
guns fold down within the superstructure, as 
will be described later. For diving or submerged 
running there are control-diving rudders ; those 
at the bow fold inboard when not required. A 
v’essel of this typo may safely submerge to a 
depth of 150 ft. and come to surface in a few 
seconds by air-blowing arrangements for expel- 
ling the water ballast, or by her pumping gear, 
’llie bulk of the water ballast is carried between 
the inner and outer hulls. 

The Austrian submarine boats, few in number 
and of small dimensions, arc for the most part 
of Krupp origin, and one of these — ^U5 — ^it will 
be remembered, sank the old French cruiser 
Leon Gambetta in full moonlight early in the 
morning of April 27, 1915, when she was 
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outbreak of war and which deals with an extra- 
ofdinarily poor neighbourhood — in a year’s 
working they had only one instance of dis- 
honesty out of thousands of cases. Mourning 
was giv(>n to many widowed women, and tlie 
clothing department, which received many 
thousands of garments from Qiiecai Mary’s 
Needlew ork Guild, has been of enormous service 
to many poor families. 

Tn spite of the charges too lightly made 
against the wives of soldiers that they wasted 
their separation allowances in drink and 
neglected their children, the society of all 
others best qualified to bear witness against 
them if thdy deserveci it, the National Society 
for tlie Prevention of Cruelty to Cdiildren, testi- 
fied very strongly to the unproved conditions of 
living of the women, the reduction in the ejxses 
of child neglect and the decrease in cases of 
drunkenness amongst w'omen. The allowances 
given to the soldiers’ wives were only abused in 
a very few eases, and once they began to bo 
made weekly the standard of living was raised 
and the women’s homes became better and 
their children better clothed. Before the giving 
of the allowance weekly the liunp sum gave 
a strong temptation to “ celebrate,” which 
impecunious neighbours encouraged. 

The Children’s Aid Committee, with Ellen, 
I>ady Desart as President, the Duchess of 


Somerset V^ico-Pre^sident, and Miss IMargaret 
Douglas Hon. Secretary, was a wonaai’s effort 
which was able to do a good deal to help tlie 
fighting forces during the w ar. It w'as formed on 
the outbreak of war as a Subd’ornmittee of 
the Insurance '^^Pax Resist ors’ Association, 
whose membci's decided to lay aside tlu'ir 
political activities and devott^ t lieniselv(*s to 
practical benevolence. The idea was that 
where there was distress or dillliculty in a jioor 
homo one of the liest ways of rtili(*ving it was 
by tlioso ill better circumstanc(\s inviting one 
or more of the children of tlu'ir less fortunate 
neighbours to stay as guests in their hous(^ for 
long or ftliort periods. Aliout six Imndnxi 
cliildren were helped, and it was found that 
Reservists and men anxious to (‘iilist w ho were 
widow <‘rs with children presently found their 
wav to tlie Association. \Vlien this was know ri, 
at. th(' n'quest of the Soldii'rs’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association, a poster was ])rinted and 
placed in recruiting stations caJling attention to 
the fact that w idowers could pla.ee their ehildr(*n 
in tlie car(‘ of thc^ Committee. Many men were 
abliHo rejoin their regiments who had betai held 
back by anxiety about leaving their children. 

The wife of the new civilian soldier’ knew' a 
good deal of lonelini'ss when the first drafts of 
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PROGRESS OF SUBMARINE 

patrolling at low speed at the entrance to the 
Otranto Straits. The sea was calin» but there 
was great loss of life. 

The French oontributed more than other belli- 
gerents to the solution of submarine propulsion, 
especially in the early days. They have tried 
evoryknown system of machinery. Jn a 420-ton 
boat, Le Plongeur, built in 1868, with a spar 
torpedo explosive charge, like that used in the 


GRAFT: HOLLAND TO “E." 

American Davids, they adopted compi‘(w<>d 
air, which was stored in steel rostwoirs, for 
driving the propelling (fliginos. This boat foiled 
because on even keel, when subTnergod, emild 
not be maintained. Thc^ next notable boat was 
the Goubot 1., only 161 ft. long and of 1 1 tons 
weight ; she could thus bo lifted upon a war- 
ship. She depended solely on «*leetrie motors 
for propulsion and had a speed of 4 to 5 knots « 
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Kitchener’s Army wont into camps at a distance 
from the place whore^ they had once lived. 
Many of those women, u lio had had their lives 
built up on the homc*-coming each evening of 
their man and the pleasant gossip of the day 
‘ when his day’s worft was over, were now faced 
with a loneliness to which they were unac- 
customed. 

There was obviously a need of some kiudly, 
welcoming place for many of these women, 
some place where they might meet and talk of 
their men, where they might l)o able to have 
simple food with fru’indly people around them, 
and feel no temptation to go to the public- 
houses in search of that companionship which 
is necessary to a sane outlook in a time of great 
stress. The idea occurred to a woruan working 
amongst the soldiers and sailors to start war- 
clubs for the wives and female relatives of men 
in both services. Hardly was it mooted in the 
Press when hundreds of women offered their 
services as voluntary workers and war-clubs 
sprang up everywhere. The originator of the 
idea w^as Mrs. Juson-Kerr, and she called her 
clubs the Tipperary s, and linked thcan up in 
the Tipperary League. Then Lord Kitchener’s 
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sister, Mrs. Parker, started clubs called 
the White Rose League, and so did many 
others. Some were called “ Women’s War- 
Clubs,” or “Worjien’s Patriotic Clubs,” 
one of the most interesting of them all 
being the Battersea War-Club, a pleasant, 
homely place started by a professional wmman 
who gave her spare time and her own and 
her friends’ money to making it a strong rival 
to the local public -houses. In this, as in other 
clubs, the wives of service men mot, exhibited 
their babies, showed each other “his” letters, 
and were encouraged by the starting of a 
little bank to put by for the day of “ his ” 
home coming, when, wounded perhaps, he 
would be glad of the comforts savings would 
procure. 

It was thought wise in view of the many 
clubs that were springing up to form a League 
which would unite those which cared to join, 
and which would give advice, if needed, to 
those who might anticipate forming a club 
in their district. This w as called “ The 
Women’s United Services League ” ; it had the 
sanction of the Admiralty and the War Office. 
The joint presidents were Lady Jellicoe and 
Lady French, and about fifty clubs \mited 
together under its jegis, securing thereby a 
certain conformity in outlook. 
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on the surface. She carried two locomotives 
torpedoes in ** collars” on the outside. This 
boat was purchased by Brazil for £10,000, and 
a larger vessel of the some class was built for 
France. The experiments made with her 
yielded valuable data for guidance in later 
boats, and Ooubet himself, by his experiments, 
gave a great impetus to other workers. The 
French authorities continued to encourage 
scientists, and many typos were produced. An 
invitation in 1806 for competitive designs for 
a boat not exceeding 200 tons displacement 
brought designs from twenty-nino persons, one 
of the most prominent being probably M. 
Laubeuf, and his vessel, the Narval, marked a 
great advance. She was 111^ ft. long and of 
168 tons displacement submerged. The hull 
had a double skin, and water freely circulated 
between the two skins, increasing protection 
against gun attack. The space, too, was used for 
water ballast to decrease the buoyancy before 
submergence and to compensate for the Vi right 
lost owing to the consumption of fuel, etc. 
Laubeuf, adopting Holland's practice, used a 
different system of machinery for surface and 
submerged propulsion, but had not the couragt« 
of the American designer to use petrol or 
gasolene engines for the former. Instead the 
boat had an oiLfired tubular boiler and 260 h.p. 
triple-expansion engines. A new departure was 
made in having hydroplanes to increase 
control in diving, in order that the sulphuric 
acid would not be spilled from the electric 
accumulators — which was for long a source of 
trouble in nearly all boats. Latterly tlie 
batteries were entirely closed in. The Morse 
and the Gustavo ZM6 were tho other con.* 
poting boats and were electrically propelled. 
The chief disadvantage , of tho Laubeuf boat 
was that, owing to the steam, machinery, 
20 minutes were occupied in.submorging her. 

Then came full recognition in France^ of the 
idea that in view of the collTOtive naval power 
of the then Triple Alliance, as compared with the 
French fleet, a submarine navy could alone 
regain the balance. Le Matin raised a sum of 
£12,000 by public subscriptions, and two 
electric submarines were built. From this time 
forward there was great activity, and twenty 
boats were provided for in the Budget of 
1901 — tho year when Britain began submarine 
building. These were all practically 4 Prlike, 
designed by Romazatti, and were known as the 
Naiado Mass. They were 77 ft. long, and of 
68 tons displacement on the surface. . Most 
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The seven or >eight thousand women who 
liolpod at the fifty-two Y.M.C.A. centres at 
the base eainps In France or at the OOO in the 
British Isles had very little time to tell of tlio 
work tliey did during the most slniuious 
irfonths of tlie war. IVincess. Victoria of 
.Schleswig-Holstein was Presid(‘nt of the I.adies’ 
Auxiliary Committee, and this committee - 
the members of which hav(^ been d(‘scrib<‘d as 
“ w'holo-timo workers ” : Lady Rodney, Lady 
Bessborough, Lady Falmouth, Lady 10g(‘rton, 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Miss Du Cane, I.ady 
French, Lady d(* Hainsi'y, Corn(‘lia Lady 
Wimborne, Lady Henderson, ]\lrs. Lulley 
♦SelatiT, Mrs. Bertram Corlx'tt, and iMrs, 
Henry Wildey — was one of the mpst hard- 
working of any women’s committees formed 

a 

<iuring the war. Croups of ladies wc^re 
s mt out to France for each c(mtre, who 
h(‘lpetl day after day in Llai canteens, in 
organizing entertainments, in looking after 
‘Convalescent soldiers, and in mending and 
darning for them. And their work was equally 
varied at the big camps at home ; wherevt r 
there were troops there a ^^M.C.A. n‘creation 
■centre sprang up"*; sometimes it was a manjuce, 
sometimes a s[)eeially er(‘ctt‘d hut, and some- 
times a converted cow-house. 

When the great munitions works wt're speedt d 
up and Mr. Lloyd (deorge marshalled his forces, 
a Munition Workers’ Auxiliary ('ommittee 
wtis formed, of which Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein was also President. This 
committee consisted of the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, Lady Londonderry, Jaidy Henry (irosvenor. 
Lady Fit zwilliam, Lacly Ridley, Lady Rodney, 
Lady Askwith, Lady Ian Hamilton, Lady 
Procter, Lady Cobharn, Lady Wolverton, Hon. 
Mrs. Cyril Ward, Mrs. Lloyd Ceorge, Mrs. 
Wituston Churchill, Mrs. Bertram Corbett, 
Mrs. Williams of Misken, Idrs. Picrcy, and 
Mrs. Mackay J^^dgar (Hon. Sec.). These ladies 
started about twenty centres in the munitions 
area with liberal canteens, and organized 
entertainments for the workers. This com- 
mittee was started about the beginning of 
June. 

The Salvationist women as a group formed a 
most useful link between the war zone and the 
homo during the war. There are no women 
of leisure in the Salvation Army. The Sal- 
vationist woman may become an ofiicer and 
devote herself entirely to the cause, or she may 
ren\ain a private and consecrate the remnants 
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of her time from her secular employment or her 
houK> ; sh(' has neither pursuits nor recreations 
apart from her religious calling. This being so, 
when war broke out, bringing in its train un- 
prec(‘d(*nted situations and needs, tin*- Salx alion 
Army had no sisters in reserve to call up, or 
new recruits to train for scTvice. Rather, there 
had to be a geiKTal sharing out of more work 
and extra resi)onsibility to those already fully 
engaged. 

When I>ord Kitchener’s Army wtis being 
recruited, one of the first services which 
engaged “ General ” and Mrs. Booth’s att<'ntion 
was the providing of rest houses and recreation 
rooms for the troops. In the case of rest 
houses. General Booth decided that, wherever 
possible, the ofheer-in -charge should be a 
married man. The^wife of every Salvationist 
officer is herself an officer, having been trained 
and seen consideral)le service before her 
marriage. The presence of good, cheery, 
capable women amongst the military camps 
had an excelhmt influence. 

When the British Expeditionary Force was 
dispatched to the Continent, General Booth 
formed a small party of Salvation Army 
officers, under the direction of Brigadier Mary 
Murray, and sent them forward to minister to 
the troops in any way they might find jjossible. 
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of these boats were modified during construe- 
tioii, and many wore fitted with benzulinu 
engines, but these did not prove successful. 
There was later a return to varied types of 
erifl, and it is nob possible, within reasonable 
limits of space, to give particulars of all, but a 
ilKMUCSINTATlVS Tymm UF 


Voar. 

inoi. 

Naiiif* 

Naiaslo 


77 H. 

Kmatlili ... 

7 ft. 6 ill. 


7 ft. 11 ill. 

iJinpliicoiiiont surface 

OS tons 

DHpluiaMiicnt Biibinergod 

ll.l* 

— 

fiU 

Sperod on Mirfuco 

8 

Spoucl aubincn'uii... 



firms at the 1 900 Paris Kxhibit ion. France had to 
purchase six sets before t hey could get drawings. 
Ihis class of ship only took from four to five 
minuti\s to dive, a great iiiiprovement on thi‘ 
twenty minutes of the earlier boats. Some of 
the later vessels Imve water-tubo “express'' 
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loot. 

1907-1012. 

1013. 

Aigrot ti? 

J'luviORC (Jlll-S 

Cfiistnvo ZiVlt’* (‘Ihas 

117 ft U in. 

160 ft. 

230 ft. 6 in 

12 ft. 0 In. 

16 ft. 4 in. 

iU ft. 8 in. 

S ft. 4 in. 

J3 fl. 6 ill. 

M ft. 4 in. 

17.) tons 

:t08 tons 

787 tons 

220 tons 


bOOO (on>: 

200 

700 

4,000 

10'.3 

12*5 

20 

7*5 

7-75 

10 


table may here be given showing repri^simtativc 
types for comparison with the main features 
of the Britisli and (lerman vesst*lia. 

The Aigrette, of which several were built, re- 
sembled tlui Laubeuf type, but instead of having 
a double hull, they had an inner longitudinal 



bulkhead along the aides only. The absence of 
iho double tiun over the top, it was considered, 
reduced the draught and improved the sea- 
worthiness. Moreover, they had Diesel heavy oil 
-'egines, which had been exhibited by German 


ABOVE AND BELOW THE SURFACE. 

Pull speed on the surface of the water; wake 
effect on the water of a torpedo fired from a sub- 
merfied submarine ; and a vessel out of water. 

boilers and steam turbines, working through 
gearing on twin screws. Messrs. Schneider 
have done valuable work, not only in building 
French submarines, but in the improving of nil 
features of design. The Laubeuf type of sub- 
marine is constructed in this country by Sir 
W.O. Armstrong, WhitworthA Co.,Ltd.,Elswick. 
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DUCHESS OF SOMERSET. 


Miss Murray was tho flaughtcr of tho late 
Oeneral Sir John Murray. For nuiny years 
sho liad been Secretary of the Salvation 
Army Naval and Military work ; she went 
through tho South African War in charge of a 
Salvation Army Red Cross Brigade, and for 
her services was awarded the South African 
medal. Brigadier Murray’s early work amongst 
the troops in Franco was attended with many 
difficulties. For weeks she and her companions 
travelled continually in the troop trains, con- 
versing with the men under every possible 
circumstance, providing them with refresh- 
ments, writing letters for them, and, wherever 
permissible, holding meetings among them. 

During the German occupation of Brussels 
Miss Mmray and her comrades were prisoners 
for some days. Under American protection 
they reached Ostend, and^rom that time they 
made their Headquarters at tho French base, 
and the w ork that hod hitherto been of necessity 
haphazard now became regular and organized 
service. Tho wounded were poiirmg in from 
the Front, and their sufferings in the crowded, 
jolting troop trains so impressed Miss Murray 
that she crossed the Channel, and, as a result 
of her representations to ** General ” Booth, the 
Salvation Army ^quipped and manned two 
motor arnbalance units, consisting of ten 
Argyll ^ars, with attendant lorries. These did 


excellent service in conveying the wounded 
from the field to the baae^ hospitals. Tho 
drivers and attendants^ neither smoking, 
drinking, nor using bad language, were known 
as “ The White Brigade,” and w ere used for 
difficult and responsible work. * 

Rest houses for the troops, similar to those 
in England, before described, where, wuth her 
husband, a woman officer ministered to the 
troops, wore established at Le Havre, Bou- 
logne, Paris, Lyons, Abbeville, Rouen. A 
dozen women officers were set apart for tho 
visitation of tho large hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and prisoners’ camps at the French base. 

The care of graves w^as another service 
which Ml to tliese kindly women. I’itiful 
little notes reached th€?m. I can’t come over, 
but would you please buy mi ‘ everlasting * 
wreath and put on my boy’s grave?” Not 
only would this be done, but a brother Sal- 
vationist often spared time to take a photograph 
of the grave to send to tho bcToaved mother. 

There had been from its first days something 
warm and sympathetic — the human touch that 
differentiates pliilanthropy from sympathy — 
about tho w ork of tho Women’s Relief Depart- ^ 
ment of the Cliurch Army, Many poor w’omen 
had grown to love the w^omen of the Church 
Army and to find their w ay easily to 57, Bryan - 
ston Square. When war broke out and their 
work in many cases ceased the women came 
there for sympathy and help. At this time the 
distress amongst women of the working classes 
and soldiers’ and sailors* wives who had not 
yet received their allowance was very great, 
and workrooms were opened where thousands 
of shirts and socks were made which were after- 
wards sent to tho Front. Many orders were 
received and the women were paid 2s, a day 
and given three meals. Better-class women . 
wore foiuid an opening for their skill in the art 
workroom. Later on recreation rooms wore 
started for the wives and dependents of service 
men. The Fresh Air and Medical Mission 
Fund, too, helped hundreds of the wives, 
mothers, widows, and orphans of soldiers 
and sailors. Lonely and sick women and 
children foimd a kind and gentle welcome in 
the Fresh Air and Convalescent Home, and to 
newly made widows especially the sympathy 
in their saddest hour brought hope and comfort. 

The General Post Office is, perhaps, the most 
human of all Government Departments and the 
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THE FRENCH SUBMARINE “DELPHIN.' 


The Kiwsians wore eager to try Hubinariiiofl 
iti the war against «Iapan, but although several, 
iiioliidiiig some of the Lake type, were sent to 
the Far East, tfjere is no n^oord of war service. 
An electrically jiropelled boat of 60 tons wfis 
sent across the Siberian Railway. Her arina- 
inent consisted of two 18-in. locomotive tor- 
pedoes suspended in drop collars, a system 
invented by Drzewiecki, who designcnl many of 
Russia's cMirliest boats. This lioat, however, 
was not completed at Vladivostok in time to 
take part in the war. Then* wius another vessel 
stmt to Port Arthur, but she took no part in the 
war. This vessel, built in 1905, was of 200 tons 
displaccniu nt submerged, and had petrol engitu^s, 
which gave her a surface speed of 1 1 knots. 
When being tested at Oonstadt, the Kingston 
valves fitted to admit water for submergence 
were opened w'hen the conning-tower hatch 
was not closed. As tiie boat sank, water 
flow«*d into the hull, witJi the result that an 
officer and 23 men wei'e lost. Many of the 
latter wc're on board for instructional purposes. 



, M. LAUBBUF, 

The Designer of Fnitoh Snbmarine Boat,. 


This was the earliest disaster of great magnitude, 
and perhaps raised doubts a.s to whether such 
boats would over be safe. I n 1 904 the Russians 
adopted the Holland type, which in Russia is 
known as the HirilifY type, from the Holland 
works ther(^ Ships of other designs were 
also built, and, as with tho other European 
nations, there was a steady advance in size 
and p<»wer, a few of tin? later ships being of 
500 tons displacement, with oil engines to give 
a surface speed of 13 knots. 

The Laurenti type of submarine boats was 
adopted by Italy, and many nations had one or 
more vesstds of the same class. It has many 
valuable qualities. Signor I«aurenU introduced 
tho principle of two hulls, the outer of a 
form to give the highest propulsive ofBcioncy 
and reserve buoyancy on tho surface, with tho 
minimum of draught, and the inner to minimize 
thf^ internal cubic rapacity while ensuring 
satisfactory conditions when submerged. The 
double skin, which is braced with stays to 
ensure f he maximum of structural strength, 



GABSAR LAURBNTl, 
Deti^ncr of Itslisn Subrnsrine Boots* 
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ono with the greatest number of women 
ornployeas. The part they played in tlie relief 
of distress was a remarkable one, their generosity 
in personal service aAd in money gifts had no 
rival in any other body of public employees. 

.^t the beginning of the war it wtis decided 
that a fund should be started within the 
Department which would relieve all organiza- 
tions, such as the National Relief Fund and 
the Royal Fatriotie Fund Corporation, of all 
charges in respect of the dependents of I'ost 
OfTico servants called to the Colours. It was 
called the Post Odice Relief l<\ind. The Pn‘si- 
dent was Mrs. C. E. Hobhouso, wife of the late 
Postmaster-General ; the lion. Sec. was Mr. 
Arthur G. Ferard, Assistant Sec. to the G.P.O. 
The control of the Fund was v(‘sted ii^ a laxly 
representative of ad classes of I*ost OtVice 
servants, including, of course, the large nunib( r 
of wonuai who are employed by thc^ Depart- 
ment. l-iocal committees in practically every 
town were formed, and the assistance of the 
women of the G.P.O. was esj^ecially valuable 
in investigating and reporting upon claims for 
assistance. The income of the Fimd was 
reckoned to bo approximately £90,000 a year, 
which, when it is remembered that there 
•were at the end of the first ten months of 
the war 30,000 Post Office servants with fhe 
Colours, must appear a colossal sum. It was 
raised chiefly by means of voluntary deductions 
from salaries ami pensions, the contributions 
from the women members of the staff having 
been on a remarkably generous scale. 

Women were t he chief beneficiaries : after 
ten months of war tlaa’e were over 500 widows 
and 750 orphans on the Vx^oks of the Fund ; 
in these cases arrangements were made to 
supplement the Government pension, to provide 
secondary education for the children or in 
other ways to hel|) them to make? a good start 
m life. In cases of death grants were made 
equivalent to those which would have been 
given by the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, 
and regular or temporary assistance was given 
when necos.sary in cases of illness or distress 
of any kind among the dependents of Post 
Offico servants with the Forces. Besides this 
it was arranged that a maternity grant of 
30s. would be made to wives who were not 
eligible for benefit under the National Health 
Insurance Act. Over 400 such grants were 
made in the early days of the war. 

In their free time the members of the female 
staff of the Money Order Department at 


Holloway, under tlx'ir efficient superintendent. 
Miss Ruth TiOck, arranged for tlu' packing ar.d 
the posting of parcels of food for the Post Offit'c 
prisoners of war in Germany. From the ft'iiuVh' 
stalf in the various offices of the Depart m(*nt a 
very large number of gariiK'nts were s(‘nt to 
Mrs. Hobhouse for distriluition through (,)ue<‘n 
Mary’s Needlework (hiild to soldi»‘rs at the 
Front. The needs of tlx* wounded in th(‘ hospitals 
were al.'^o rememlx'red and, in addition to the 
oth(‘r claimants on their generosity, a number 
of widows with largo families who wen^ on the 
books of the Po.st Office Fund received sub- 
stantial gifts of clothing. 

When quite ordinary men doniH'd khaki, 
they be(‘a.me in the eyes of a numbcT of foolish 
young women objects to be pestered with 
attention that very few of tlxan desirt'd. This 
khaki f(‘ver amongst the foolish di(‘d down aftc'r 
a time ; but it might not have been so easily 
dealt with had not the National Union of 
Women Workers quietly and iinobt rusivt^ly 
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ADELINE, DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 
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organized a far-reaching system all over the 
country of wornon-patrols, many of them 
yoimg women not past the ago of amusement, 
who exercised a genial and a salutary influence 
over those who lost their heads. They wore 
a neat badge and ctyried a patrol card signed 
by the Chief Commissioner of Police in l.,ondon 
or the Chief Constables in the Provinces. 
The police welcomed them, for they were able 
to deal with girls who would have been fright- 
ened at police interference. Sir Kdward 
Plenry gave them his sanction, came to their 
meeting at the Mansion House, and permitted 
them to patrol the public parks, the Green 
Park, St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, and Rich- 
mond Park. 

The oflicial recognition of the War OlTice 
was also secured. Mrs. Creighton, President 
of tlie War Union of Women Workers, ap- 
proached Lord Kitchener, and he willingly 
gave instructions that all Rrigadior-Generals 
in command of camps where women patrols 
were working should be informed that he 
wished the military authorities to take steps to 
help them. This infonnation was circulated 
in every district where there were patrols. 
A knowledge? of military law was part of tlieir 
training, and in most cases the girls who had 
to be spoken to were pleased at the interest 
taken in them. The principal business of the 
patrol was the discjouragemcnt of provocative 
loitering around military centres. Nearly 2,000 
patrols did this work in Great Britain during 
the war, -and an organizer was sent to South 
Africa in response to an invitation. 

Police women were appointed in various 
provincial towns and several did good work 
in f.ondon. They were started by the Women’s 
Freedom League and afterwards another or- 
ganization wtis formed by Miss Damor-Dawson. 
These police women were dre.ssed in a navy 
tunic-dress and cloak, and a bowler hat with 
flat brim. They carried electric searchlights 
and whistles, but no trimcheons. The corps 
had lessons in drill, signalling, first aid, self- 
defence, court procedure, and rules of evidence, 
and how to collect information concerning the 
locality in wliich they might bo appointed. 
Though not officially appointed by Scotland 
Yard these ladies were approved of by Sir 
Edward Henry. In Hull they did particu- 
larly good work. 

Early in the Nvar the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, also like the National 
Union of ‘Women Workers, realized that 


something should be done whore young 
girls were suddenly brought into contact 
with large bodies of men billeted in their town, 
village, or camps in the vicinity. It was decided 
to provide teuiporary club-rooms and special 
social and educative recreation for the gi^ls, 
and give them a feeling of responsibility. 
Representatives of the National Union of 
Women Workers, Women Patrols, League of 
Honour, Adult School Union, and the Workers* 
Educational Association joined the Advisory 
Council, a Central Committee was formed with 
Lady Proctor as Chairniian, and as a result 
girls’ patriotic clubs were formed all over the 
country, at Aberdeen, Aberystwyth, Aylee- 
bury, Chatham, Chelmsford, Chester, Dai- 
lington, Edinburgh. Felixstowe, Hawick, I|)s- 
wich, Irvine, Montrose, Musselburgh, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Norwood, Reading, St. 
Paneras, Southsea, Watford, Willesden, W'ool- 
wich, Yarmouth, and York. In Newhaven, 
which became an important transport station, 
the Central Committee guaranteed the cost 
of erecting a war-time club and recreation hut, 

fn some clubs concerts and entertainments 
were provided once a week ♦o which members 
could bring their men friends ; in other towns 
the club was the only place where a girl could 
meet her soldier friend in a quiet, natural way, 
free from misunderstanding. The clubs did 
not attempt to provide a stronger attraction 
than “ the man in khaki.” Under these auspices 
the flightiness of the early days vanished and 
the young women grew used to the war and 
began to realize its big problems. The women 
patrols often suggested to girls who were 
loitering that the clubs were waiting for them. 

The League of Honoiu', formed to raise the 
standard of honour and good example amongst 
girls and women during the war, had a big 
influence on the unstable, 

C 

From the beginning of the war thrift was 
practised by women of all ranks in life. Early 
in August the Queen caused it to be known that 
plain living would prevail in Buckingham 
Palace. Hospitality had become, to a certain 
extent, Americanised before the war and a 
competition in expenditure appeared to be the 
rule in many circles which ate in public. This 
almost instantly ceased and any excessive 
expenditure attracted im pleasant attention. 
The money saved was devoted to war charities, 
to which women were constant and lavish 
subscribers. There had been a certain amount 
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in continril largely to tlie eentral part, and the 
s|iiK»e between the two skins, up to the water- 
line on surfacH) ilisplaceinent, is utilized to form 
wator-harast tanks for subinergonco. Kingston 
valves ate fitted at the turn of bilge on each 
side for the flooding of the eoinpartinonts, and 
the structiure is made siiflficiently strong to 
enable the water to be pumped out without 
dangbr of collapse duo to the pressure of tho 
sen water on the outc’ir skin. Compressed air 
can be, and normally is, used for expelling the 
water wdien the boat is to return to tho siu*faco. 
Hydroplanes are fitted for diving. Over the 
Cf*uttal part of the ship there is a double 
<leeking, with lattice bracing, and valves are 
fitted on each side above tho water-line, through 
which water enters and leaves respectively for 
the submergence or emergence of the vessel, 
which is effected on an even keel. This double 
decking extends practically from bow to stem. 
Vertical bulkheads divide the hull into several 
compartments. While the German boats have 
generally a sheer at the forward end, and tho 
Kronoh boat a downward curve, the Laurent i 
boat has the top level right to the stem. 

HegiiiTiing with vessels of 120 ft. long in 1900, 
th(‘ size of Italian boats hatl lulvanced to 
14S ft. in length, with a speed of 10 knots on 


the surface, and 9 knots when submergf'd ; but 
it is understood that a Laurenti typ;' of boat 
being built in Italy for (hMmany was cotn- 
pleted after the outbreak of the war, and added 
to tho Italian Navy. This was of U33 class, 
835 tons displacement submerged, while fho 
Fiat engines of 4,000 h.p. gave a speed on the 
surface of 20 knots. Tho Fiat San Georgio 
companies contributed greatly to the success 
of submarine boats. The Laurenti type is built 
in this country by the Scotts’ Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenoi'k. 

As to the strength of tho submarine fleets 
of the Powers, we give in the table on p. 106 
the numbers of the principal Powers as given 
in a British Government report, issued a few 
months before tho war. We have arranged 
these according to tho year of completion, as 
tlfis affords some indication of Ihe sisj, speed, 
radius of action, and power. 

'Fhere is also shown the number of boats 
building in April, 1914. There is roon for 
doubt as to whether the figure given for Ger- 
many — 14 is not greatly understated. Tn 

any cose, it is known that many new boats 
were completed after tho outbreak of war, and 
many more w'ore laid down. 

'^riie manufacture of tho machinery takes the 
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of panic buying in August : it was, however, 
on the part of th(5* few’, and men w'Jio lived in 
chambers were jufjt os guilty os the unpatriotic 
housekeepers. Thes^ frightened people, most 
of whom at normal times detested lentils, dried 
fruits and tinned goods, laid in vast stores, the 
demand for which immediately raised the 
prices, to the dismay of those w ho were only 
buying normal quantities. When the panic 
w^as past the sho[)kee])ei-s refused to take back 
the unused surplus, and the selHsh and th(‘ir 
families had a monotonous diet for many 
months. 

Though there had been no real reason for panic 
buying, prices began to rise, and a year after 
the war saw^ an average rise of .35 pcT cent, on 
the ordinary budgeting of a middle-clasl family. 
Ihe working-class ^liousowife was not, once 
einjdoyrnent was readjust (‘d on a liigh wage for 
w’ar work, as unfa\ourably situated as the 
woman of the middle classes with a fixed income, 
the purchasing power of which was gradually 
din^inishing. The spending of both classes was 
as a whole provident, though the one reacted 
against the other : the middle -class woman had 
shifted her outlook and bought the cheaper 
cuts of meat, w hile the w orking woman in many 
^cases had raised lid's, with the result that tbo 
cheaper parts of Tueat rose unduly in price. The 
standard of living, of ch'anlincss, and of care 
of tlie children undoulitcdly improved in the 
case of soldiers’ wives and the wives of higlily- 
skilled arti/ans. In the middle ehussc's the 
lessons of thrift were tak(3n more to heart than 
in any other rank in life, and the warning of 
lean times to come did not fall on dcnf ears. 
The Hoard of Trade issued in IVTay a recom- 
mendation to everybody to be sparing in tlie 
use of meat, as it was needed for the troops. 
The best-fed army would win, it was said. Soon 
after thi§ aimouncement rumours of great 
waste at the camps began to spread and details 
of red-tape catering which, besides giving far 
too large an allowance of mr'at per head per 
man, took no cognizance of men who were 
absent from mess, created a certain resentment 
amongst those who, following the injunction of 
the Board of Trade, had become extremely 
sparing in their meat diet. 

Presently an act of poetic justice took place 
when about three thousand soldiers from 
various command.s were drafted in July to 
various centres in batches of fifteen to take 
lessons in thrift and the avoidance of camp 
waste from trained members of the sex to whom 
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t-lu' Board of Trade momormidtim w as addn'ssed. 
Already there had b ‘cn on the part of many 
trained cookery teachers an jilfempt to hel[) 
the camp-cook and save waste of rations. The 
first county effort in this direction was made by 
the teachei*s of thc^ Sussex lOducation Commit too 
in November, 1014. There were 25,000 men 
in training in the camp on the Downs above 
Shoreham-on-Sca, and the men eagerly volun- 
teered for tho classes, w'here only the plainest of 
cooking was tauglit, nearly everything being 
pre[)arod in tho dicksi'y or iron cooking pot 
common to all military camps. 

Th<^ National Training School of Cookc'ry, 
Huckinghaui Palace Roaii, had also seized the 
opportunity of service when their classes ojieiKxl 
in tho autumn, and offered tho yVdmiralty and 
the War Olhco fre^o t raining for six sailors and six 
soldiers a month for tho duration of tlie war, 
and tiio first pupils from Ahlershot and Shorn- 
cliffo cpiickly teamed the principles of [)lain 
cooking. 

Cookery classes everywhere received an extra- 
ordinary impetus, and women of varying social 
rankw’cre to be seen working side by side, some- 
times in West End kitchens lent for the purpose, 
into which tho mistr^SHs penetrated for the first 
time as a pupil, and acquired a new resjiect 
for her cook. Evening classes of various kinds 
were held everywhere for tho members of Retl 
Cross detachments, some of the pupils training 
with a view to going out to Franco to help with 
the cawring in hospitals ; one class, at tho 
National Training School in Buckingham Palace 
Road, consisted of working girls and another of 
Lady de Trafford and her friends. Lady Rose- 
»nary Leveson -(lower was amongst the latter 
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A SUBMARINE SHOWN IN SECTION. 
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•haft., and wheel for ateerind when on the aurface. 


longest time, not only beoouso of its intricacy, 
but because of its construction, and experienced 
workers must be employed for this work, as 
well as for the building of the hull. Germany 
had an advantage, as the Diesel engine wa^ 


more favourtnl in (Jcriaany 'than clsewher*', 
probably bec-anse of tlu^ relative ncaroity of good 
Hteain coal and its higher price. Mure firms 
were engaged upon its construction, and thus 
it was easier to inert'a-^e suddenly the output. 
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and \\ont afterwards to help at a hospital at 
Dunkirk. Many of the schools’ trained 
teachers and (^ordon Ifieu students became 
heads of catering and kitchen departments of 
hospitals, ormy nursing homes and convalescent 
homes, while niunbers of others were teaching 
dookery to the men ih th(» eamjjs. 

The Board of Kducation issued a penny book 
of cheap recipes in July with a foreword from 
the new Minister of Education, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Food was a common topic of con- 
versation, and pn^bably was more relished be- 
cause it was felt that the 8 part an meal was 
good patriotism. The lecturing toiu^ of “the 
Pudding Lady,” Miss Florence Petty, under the 
jegis of the National Food Reform Association, 
were valued for their practical exposition of t hrift ; 
working women liked her because she came 
to them with recipes and methods easy to carry 
out with only the simple utensils they had in 
their o\> n homes, and also because their men -folk 
approved of the full -flavoured and nourishing 
dishes she expounded. An effort was also 
made to {popularise Belgian bourgeoise cookery 
with the aid of some Belgian teachers who were 
amongst the refugees. The use of the hay-box 
was also taught almost everywhere as a saver 
of fuel, of time, and of labour. 

The {problem of domestic service was met in 
the same spirit of common sense, and the new 
spirit of usefulness which ha 1 foimd its way into 
many {deasure-loving homes inspired daughters 
to do housework which in former times would 
have been looked iifpon as boring and derogatory. 
The war did a great deal for w'omen in causing 
them to find their own level, as well as in opening 
out new avenues of employment to them. The 
fact that very many yo ng women of the u{:>{Per 
and middle classes took the plAces of men of the 
industi’ial classes who had enlisted had an 
astonishing effect in securing a new mutual 
respect between classes hitherto widely apart 


that could not but have a sound and steadying 
rffect on the nation as a whdio. 

The working woman w'as 09 longer of the one 
class : it w as estimated tli^t about 80 per cent. 

England’s womankind was emj^loyed in some 
useful capacity towards the end of the first year 
of war. That some of this energy wais scat- 
tered on minor utilities was the fault not of the 
women, but of those to w horn their services were 
offered. Any attem{^t to do justice to what 
women did for the nation during the first year 
of war must of necessity be inadequate, jxirtly 
because there never was a time when pulrlicity 
was so little desired, and so much that was 
generous and splendid was so quietly and 
unobtrusively done ; and partly because during 
that firsu year insufficient use was made by t he 
(Government of the greatf number of women 
willing to give their best energies to whatever 
form of labour might Ire of greatest advantage 
to the nation. 

It will, however, always be to the glory oi 
England’s women at this time that they, with- 
out distinction of class, refiLsed to be stirred out 
of their steadfast calm by the German attempts 
to frighten the civil {population by coast raids 
and air raids. A groat contempt for an enemy 
which could not fight with clean hands spread 
throughout the country. Old sailors on the 
coast ha 1 heard the sound of Drake’s drums ; 
the hosts that toolv part in the horrors of Mons 
hail seen the sj^irits of the bownnen of old ; the 
wcpinen, too, looked back and took heart from 
the gallant figure of Elizabeth, who banged the 
doors f)f her kingdom on a mean race which 
could not kee{) faith in business or war. And it 
was because the men of Central Europe were 
proved without honour in their dealings with 
civilian women and little children, that the 
women could not believe it possible that the 
Germans could deserve victory. Theyjielped as 
far as they w^ere allowed to accelerate their defeat. 


END OF VOLUME FOUR. 
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Jiut even so, it is doubtful if a subiiiarine could 
bo completed in Cermany under seven or eight 
months, and thus the “ Submarine blockade ’* 
may have been timed to begin on February 18 
because? there were then becoming available 
submarine b(mts laid down before* and at the 
commencement of the war. 'Fhe Germans 
[irobably laid down a gn?at many boats at once, 
and from April, 19 1 o, onward there was a 
steadily increasing augmentation of the sub- 
marine fleet. A greater difficulty was tlie train- 
ing of officers and men for a gri*at accession to 
numbcTs of boats. 

ThK ArMAMISNT of SUBMARINKS. 

The principal weapon of all submarine boats 
is the torpedo. There an^ many types, but 


being entirely independent of outside aid after 
being sent on its trip, and he was fortimato ii^ 
securing the cooperation of such an ingenious 
engineer os Whitehead to devise the mechanism 
not only for self -propulsion and steering, but 
ultimately also for the maintenance of the 
depth within predetermined limits, and for 
securing safety before the torpedo entered the 
water, and certainty of ex|>lo8ion only when 
the object to be destroyed was struck. The 
first Whitehead torpido was a pronoiinctd 
success. It was of steel, was 14 in. in diameter, 
and weighed 300 lbs. ft carried a charge of 
18 lbs. of dynamite, and the engine w'os driven 
by air, stored at a pressure of 700 lbs. in a 
chamber made of ordinary boiler plate. The 
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* FxrliiHivo Ilf two AuntriiliHii bemt^. 

t Exclusive of one Norwegittn boat building in Gorinaiiy, nbsorbefl into the Ocrinnn Fleet. 


here we are only concerned with those used in 
submarine, boats. The generic? type is that 
invented by tlie F.nglish engineer, Mr. Robert 
Whitehead, when engaged os the manager of 
a factory at Fiumc. The Germans adopt the 
ScdiwarUkopf, and the Americans have the 
Bliss- Leavitt, in which an important difference 
is flic use of turbines of the Curtis type for 
propelling the torpedo, but with compressed 
air instead of steam, as in surface craft. 

T'he W'hiU'head torpedo originated in the 
mind of an Austrian naval oilicer. Captain 
Liipuis, who, as th(? result of a scries of experi- 
ments, ex’olved a floating w-oapon which hod, 
at the forw'ord end, a charge of gunpowder, to 
be autoinat icaiy fin*d by a piston detonator on 
contact with the c'liemy’s ship. The propulsion 
of the weapon was to be achieved by the usc^ of 
clockwork, while the vessel w'os guided along or 
near the surface of the w'atcT from a fixed base 
by means of lines or ropes. The idea was 
acceptable, but the method of propulsion and 
guidance pix?cluded complete success from the 
practical point of view. Captain Lupuis recog- 
nized that success depended upon the torpedo 


speed was six knots, but the range was very 
small. 

In this first instrument there was no attempt 
to introduce mechanism for maintaining the 
depth of the torpedo below the surface at a pre- 
detennined level. • That came in 1888, as the 
result of very careful experiments. By this 
time, too, it w^'as discovered that guncotton was 
prefc?rnble to dynamite, and the power of the 
propelling motor was increased so that the 
speed was maintained at 8} knots for 200 yards 
or at 7} knots for 600 yards. It was a torf3edo 
14 in. in diameter, with these characteristics, 
which demonstrated in tests before a British 
Admiralty (]!ommittee the potentialities of the 
Wliitehead torpedo, the secret and right of 
manufacture of which were then bought for 
£ 1 , 500. From this time forward many improve- 
ments worn made. By 1876 the speed had been 
increased to 18 knots for a distance of 600 
yards, and the charge of guncotton in the war- 
head was advanced to 26 lbs. In 1884 the 
speed had gone up to 24 knots at 1,000 yards 
range, and by 1880 to 20 knots for . the same 
range, while the charge was 200 lbs. of gun- 
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rolton. I'he groator speinl was largely a 
R\*^lt not only of the inoroase in size (the 
torpedoes having becoino of 18 in. diamctor), 
hut of augmentation in tho power of the pro- 
|)olling engines — manufactured to work with 
i*omprosscd air — ^and also of the introdiiotion of 
twin three-bladed propellers. The most recent 
advance has been a consequence of heating 
(he air used in the propelling engine. Now 
the torpedoes of 21 in. diameter arc capable of 
achieving a speed of almost 45 knots for tho 
first 1,000 yards of the course, reduced to 40 
knots at 1,500 yards, and 38 knots at 2,000 
yards, while the range has gone up to over 
4,000 yards, the speed at that distance from 
(lie yioint of discharge being 28 knots. It will 
ho understood that tho reduction in speed is 
consequent on tho use of the compressed air 
causing a reduction in the pressure, which, 
when the torpedo first l(‘aves the submarine, 
is as high as 2,250 lbs. per sq. in. Tho normal 
explosive charge is about 3.30 lbs. of giiiieotton. 

Tho torpedo of the pmsent day hius a diamettrr 
of 21 in. fts form has been evolved from 
.Vat lire. 'Fhc earlier torpedoes were made with 
a tine entry, but tests showed that a bluff bead 
following tho lines of the fish, reduced tho 
resistiuice to passage through the uater. 13 lo 
torpedo, however, at the after end tapem away 
to a fine point, round which a tail-piece carries 
I he propellers, etc. The shell is built up in sec- 
tions, and noii-corro.si\ e metal is used not only 
for the outer skin, but. as far as possible, for the 
internal mechanism, so that there may bo little 
or no deterioration during storage. There are 
live main sections from bow to stem. First, 
that containing tho charge and the meerhanism 
for exploding it on contact with the ship ; 
second, the chamber for the storage of the 
compressed air for driving the propelling 
machinery ; third, the chamber in which is 
enchrsed the balancing gear, to ensure that 
(ho torpedo will travel without variation at a 
given distance from the surface of tho wat^jr; 
fourth, the engine room ; and fifth, tho buoy- 
ancy chamber. Tliere on' variations in the 
h^rigth of the air chamber, in order to increase 
the explosive warhead. It is possible that the 
grout damage done to some of our larger ships 
hy German submarines, and tho short period 
wJiich elapsed before they sank, were due to the 
use in this way of an excessively largo volume 
of explosive compound, as well as to its par- 
ticular composition. This increase of ex- 
J)losivo charge is, it is true, at the expense of 


the range, as tho reduction in the size of the 
air chamber lessens the time which the pro- 
peller engine can be run. 'Hiis shortening of 
the range, however, carries little disadvantage 
when tln» vessels to be attacked are unarmed 
merchantmen, as the submarine boat con risk 
mill'll against an imnrinod vessel by getting 
close to her. It is possible, further, that the 
German submarines use two different typc»s of 
torpedoes, one for short range, to attack 
defenceless vessels, mid the other for long 
rniige, to attack warships. 

In connexion with the* warheiwl it will be 
undcivitood Mint it is of tln^ highest importance 
tliat there should be no detonation of the cliarge 
until the torpedo has actually si ruck (lie object 
to he deslroyoti. Thus safety has to be en- 
sured during the loading of (he torpedo into 
the tube, out of wliich it has to he fired 
from the siilauarine, and, further, it. must 
be provided that contact with any liglit 
object during its transit sliould not cause 
detonation. Where tubes are finnl from the 
decks of vessels, as in the cose of torpedo-boat 
destroyers, there is a further preemitionaiy' 
measuri* to i^nsiire (hat there will he no yiossi- 
bility of th(‘ explosion of the charge wlien the 
torpedo first strikes tho water. 'Fho striktT 



TORPEDO BEING LOWERED ON 
BOARD A SUBMARINE. 
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AN ITALIAN TORPEDO BOAT DIVING. 

stTV'cv^ AS n siiTipIo liuiiiiiuM', usually igniting 
lulminate of incruury, whicli in its turn acta on 
a ]>riiner charge of dry guncotton enclosed in 
a tube to the roar of the striker, and tliis in 
t urn explodo.s the main c^harge. Tlie striker, to 
begin with, has a pin wliich keeps it in position 
until the torpedo is coiiifortably placed in the 
tube from whiclt it is to he ejected ; this pin 
is tlien removed. Next the striker is gently 
moved to a position where it is free to bo 
driven into the detonating tubi^ by the working 
of A fan rotating by the movement of the tor- 
f)odo through the water. In order that the 
blow on the ship may bo a direct and not a 
glancing one, there arc mounted ** projections 
or whiskers ** on the point, so that should the 
torpedo strike the vessel at an acute angle it 
will incline almost to right angles at the moment 
of impact. The precaution against explosion 
due to contact with a light object floating in 
the water is the provision of a pin through 
the primer, which, how’ovor, is broken or 
sheared when a heavy object, such as a ship, 
is struck. This last shearing is done by the primer 
receding with tlie great force of impact into its 
lube to detonate the fulminate of mercury. 

The balancing of the torpedo horizontally at 
a predetermined depth under the water surfac;o 
was long maintained as a great secret, but this 
is no longer the cose. It is a simple con- 
trivance, consisting of a valve on the outer sur- 
face of the torpedo. This recodes into the 
interior when too great a depth is attaincxl, this 
lUition of the valvt? being consequent upon the 
increase in the hydrostatic pressure, due to the 
increased depth at which the torpedo is run- 
ning. Conversely, if the torpedo rises above 
the predot errninod level, the reduction in the 
hydro-Htatic pressure causes the valve to lift. 
'J'ho depth under the surface at which the tor- 
pedo is to travel is fixed by the setting of a 
spring on the valve spindle; the degree of com- 


pression of the spring determines the increase 
or d(;crease of hydrostatic pressure noccss|^y 
to f>perat4^ the balancing mechanism. The 
valve is connected to a vertical lover held in a 
truly vortical position by a pendulum weight, 
wiiich is free to rock. To this is pivoted n 
bt II -crank lover, the outer end of which is con- 
nected to the horizontal rudder, while at an 
intermediato position there is a connexion to 
the hydrostatic valve. When the valve moves, 
line to the torpedo ruiming de<*per in the water 
anil consequent increase in hydrostatic pressure, 
the hell -crank lever is thrown with its top end 
towards the stern, and thus it operates the 
liorizontal ruddei*s used for deflecting tin* 
vessel downwards. If, on the other hand, the 
torpedo tends to rise to the surfoee, the val\ e 
moves outwards, the lover is drawn towards 
the bow, moving the bell -crank lever and the 
horizontal rudders in the oppo.sito direction, 
to ensure that the torpedo will take a down- 
ward course until the required Icsvol of pro- 
gression is reached again. 

The propelling engines wore, until recently, 
always of the piston type, *the cylinders 
being set radially, and these worked most 
satisfactorily and at exceptionally high speed — 
over 2,000 revolutions per minute. Great suc- 
cess has been achieved in reducing the weight 
for a given power, the later torpedoe^s having 
engines giving more than 1 h.p. per lb. of 
weight. Tho Americans in their air turbines 
claim to get 1 h.p. per } lb. Provision, of 
course, is made to ensure tho minimum c)f 
leakage from tho air chamber to tho engine*. 
The air is charged into the air (chamber before 
the torpedo is placed in the tube, from air- 
compressing plant. As it is not desirable that 
the engine witliin the torpedo should start run- 
ning before the torpedo has got some distance 
away from the ship, arrangements are made 
to delay the admission of air to the pro- 
polling engine. As the torpedo leaves tho tube 
a projection on it acts automatically to lift the 
valve admitting air to the engine, but there 
is an ingenious obstruction, a ** delay action '* 
valve, to the passage of the air. This obstruction 
is removed by the action of a tripper, which is 
thrown over by the torfsedo striking the water. 
Then only can the engine begin running, and 
thus there is obviated all possibility of the 
torpedo when not in the water being injured 
by tho immense speed of the propellers — 
2,000 revolutions pq^ minute in water, but enor- 
mously greater in air. 
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Qarry, British destroyer, rams 
the U 18, 111 • 

Gaskell, Mrs., War Library 
scheme, 502 • 

Cas poisoning* cases, ^ medical 
treatment, 05 

George V., King : meets King 
of the Belgians, 213 ; visits 
• troops at the Front, 200, 
211-214 

Gerard, Mr. James, Aineiiean 
Ambassador in Berlin, 41() 
German Army, feeding of, com- 
parison with British, 200 
Gheluvelt, British attacked in 
neighbourhood of, I, 23 ; 
British evacuation of, 33 ; 
British recapture, 8, 20 ; 

lighting at, 13 * 

Ghurkas, at Festubert, 210 
Girls’ Patriotic Union of Secon- 
dary Schools : founded. 
488 ; work of. 400, 401 
Givenchy : 1st Corps at, 302 ; 
Hghting at, 4, 30 ; Germans 
attack, 230 ; Indj^n troops 
at, 217, 210, 221. 

Gladstoru', Lady, on War Refu- 
ge(‘s Committee, education 
(lepartmcnt, 404 
Glasgow, Refugee work in, 407 
Goloveczko, Germans re[)ulscd 
at, 420 

Gorlice-Bartfeld line, 408 
Gough, General Hubert, 27 ; 

and the Curragh crisis, 122 
Grande Dune. Allies attack on 
the, 23f- 

Grenades, hand, us<»of, 375-370 
Grodno, operations round, 101 
Grossetti, General, 34 ; Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and 
St. George conferred on. 
213 

H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas : 
7th Infantry Division and 
3nd Cavalry Corps placed 
under command of, 7 ; 
advances towards the Wer- 
vic(| - Westroos(*beke roarl, 
10; at Neuve Chapelle, 370, 
301 ; dispositions in front 
of Ypres, 22 ; on conduct 
of British troo})s at battle 
of Ypres, 40; ordered to 
support Indian troops at 
(jivenchy, 221 ; with Sir 
John French at Ypres, 25 
Haldane, Lord, on Sir John 
French, 122 

Hankey, Major E. B., in com- 
mand of the Worcesters at 
Gheluvelt, 26 

Hansen, Commander, on sub- 
marine work, 117 
Hardinge, H.M.S., in Suez Canal, 
347 ; damaged, 351 
Harley, Mrs., in France, 253 
Hartegg, Dr., attempt to raise 
recruits at Nablus, 333 
Ilela, German cruiser, sunk by 
British submarine, 116 
Heligoland Bight, submarines' 
part in operations, 83 
Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, 70 
Herrick, Mr., American Am- 
bassador in Paris, works 
for the wounded, 52 
Herringham, Sir W., 63 
Hindenburg, General von, 161, 
169, 170 

Hobhouse, Mrs. C. E.. President 
of Post Office Relief Fund, 
609 


Hodson. Bandsman A. R., 
awarded the D.C. M., 17 

Hogan, Sergeant John, awarde<l 
the V.C., 14 

Holbrook, Lieutenant, in com- 
mand of the B 11, 1 18 

Holland, Belginn refugees re- 
ceived in, 475 -477 

Holland, Mr. J. P., submarine 
inve ntor, 03 

Hollcbcke, British attacked 
round, 17 

Hooge, Moussy's ('avalry Bri- 
gade moved to, 26 

Hoover, Mr. Herbert C., 444, 
456 ; Chairman of Com- 
mission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, 443 

Horsley, Sir Victor, <)3 

Horton, Command(‘r Max Ken- 
nedy. ))romoted for sinking 
(b'rinan d(‘stroyer, I Hi 

Hospital bases : Boulogius 44. 

; Havre, 4.6 40 ; Paris, 

Hospitals: Australian at Wiimu- 
eux, t)6 ; British at Troyes, 
253 ; Canadian at Le 
Tou(jU('t, tit) ; t'anadian 
Red Cross at Clive<len, 72 ; 
Indian at Brighton. 72 ; 
King George's, 71 ; Lady 
Hardinge Hos])ital at 
Brocken hurst Park, 72 ; 
i.<ondon Hospitals, work of. 
70-73 ; Nctley, 67 ; Pro- 
vincial, work of, 71, 72; 
Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Nctley, 68; Scottish 
Women's Hospitals, 252 ; 
Sophie Berthelot Hospital 
in Calai.«, t)7 ; various 
ofTcrs of private hou.s(‘s, 
72 ; Voluntary Aid De- 
tachment, 248 ; Women's 
Military in London, 251 ; 
Table of enlarg(‘d Terri- 
torial, 244 

Hotchkiss gun, descri()tion of, 
378 

Howitzers, Krupp, d<*.seri|)tion 
of, 378 


I 

If.dian Army ; in Egypt, 352 ; 
Lahore Division ninforee 
Smith- Dorrien's troops, 3 
Indian Medical S<“rviee, eoop«>i- 
ation with Royal Army 
M(;dical (V»rps, 56 
Indian troops at Givenehv. 
217. 219 

Infant mortality, ])roblems, 491 
International Women's Relief 
Committee. 497 ; work of, 
498 

Is mail ia : action near, 349 ; 

strength of Turkish force 
eonei ntrated for attack on. 
345 

IvanotT, General, 406 
Iveagh, Lord, helps to equi|) 
Netley Hospital, 68 

J 

Jacobeni, lighting round, 183 
Jasliska, Hghting near, 421 
Jeanne dWrr, French cruiser, 
destroys petrol depot at 
Makri, 343 ; .sheiks El Ari.sh, 
343 

Jellicoe, Lady, Ptesident of 
Women’s United Services 
League, 506 


JoHre, General, at the k'landers 
Front, 15 ; Grand Cro.ss of 
tjie Bath eonfernMl on, 213 
Juson-Kerr, Mrs., War Club 
scheme, 5()tl 

K 

Kais(‘r, 'nie : at Courirni. 30’ 
before Ypres, 15 ; present 
at optualions around Sois- 
sons, 230 

Kalusz, .\ust ro- German advance 
towards, 173 

Kavanagh, Geneial. at Bix- 
seho()l(‘, .35 

Keogh, Sir Alfrcsl, Director- 
General of tin* Armv Medi- 
cal Servie<', 59, 74, 245, 249 
Keyes. ComnuKlore, dispatehea 
quoted, 83. 1 15 

Khudadad Khan wins the V.C., 
17, 18 

Kim])«)Iung, Russians reach, 182 
King G(*org(‘'s Hospital, 71 
Kingston, Lieut., Earl of, dc- 
serihes seem* at batth* of 
V])res, 31 

Kirlil)aba, Russians oeeu|)y, 183 
Kileh(‘ner, Fi<*ld- .Marshal Lord : 
accepts st'i’viees of Women 
Patrols, 510 ; speech 
(juoled, 37 

Kitehenko, G<‘n(*ral. iti corn- 
Tuand of Russian Iroops in 
Pruth district, 430 
Klein Zillebekc, French rein- 
forcements at, 19 
Klu« l<. Gem'ral von, at SoisHona, 
229 

Koloima, lighting round, 185 
Kovno. Russians retreat, to, 189 
Koziowa, lighting at, 180 
Krasno, Germans n*tire, 437 
Krasnosielee, German.s defeated 
at. 194 

Kressetjstein, Colonel Kress von, 
328, 331 ; arrives in .leru- 
sah'fn, 345 

Kruiseik, British reach, 6 ; 

British reeaj)ture hill at, 13 
Kusmanek, General Hermann 
voji, Command(‘r-in-(Mu»*f of 
Pizi'inysl, 197 ; issues order 
to troo])s r)f Brzemysl, 198 
Kuyumdjian EITendi, Governor 
fj Mount L('banon, 334 

L 

La Bassee, Hghting round, 233 
La Bassee - Bethune road : 
British attacked on the, 
236 ; British reinforce- 
ments on the, 235 
lai lif)utillerie, lighting at, 2 
Ladies’ Automobile Club, work 
of, 502 

Landon, General, 25 
Lange, Herr, 333 
Lansdowne, Lady, appeal for 
fxupf.is’ Families’ Fund, 
503 

Lauheuf, M., French submarine 
designer, 100 ; on German 
submarines, 96 

Lauenstein, General von, in 
charge of 39th German 
Reserve Corp.s, 437 
Lawford, General, 23 
Lawley, Sir ArVhur, 59 
l^ach, Lieut. Jamc.s, awarded 
the V.C., 14 ^ 

Lebanon, Mount, Turkish troops 
occupy, 333 

Le Gheir, Germans attack, 14 
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^ The Servo motor was introduced in 1 87 6 to in- 
crease the power of the rudders. The Servo motor 
acts in the same way as the steering engiiio in 
magnifying the power of the hohnsman on sur- 
face craft. In 1809 there was introduced a fiir- 
tlier improvement in connexion with the auto- 
matic steering apparatus, consisting of the 
application of a gyroscope, by means of which 
the causes of erratic running — deflection of the 
torpedo on entering the water, dents (par- 
ticularly in the tail), variation in the speed of 
the propellers, or imperfect balancing — are 
nullified. The gyroscope is simply a heavy 
flywheel supported on gimbals with very fine 
points, giving it a very delicate suspension, so 
that friction is practically non-existent. The 
wheel is set spinning by a powerful spring as 
the torpedo leaves the tube, imd it continues 
rotating at 20,000 revolutions per minute. 
Thus it is given a directive force maintaining in 
a true line the axis of the wheel, which is coin- 
cident with the longitudinal axis of the torpedo. 
Notwithstanding any change in the direction of 
the torpedo the axis on which the gyroscope 
revolves remains constant by mason of the 
velocity of the wheel. At the point of sus- 
pension of the gimbals there is a vertical rod 
connected to the valve working the air cylin- 
ders actuating the vertical steering rudders. 
Thus any change in the relative axes of the 
gyroscope and the torpedo causes the air motor 
to move the vertical rudders until both axes 
again coincide. 

The buoyancy' chamber, which is the stem- 


most of all the compartments, serves the 
purpose of giving tJie necessary buoyancy to 
the torpedo. The propellers are mounted on 
wJiat is termed the “ tail piece,** which fonns 
a continuation of the buoyancy chamber. 
This tail supports two propellers, the vortical 
rudders, the horizontal rudders worked by the 
balancing mechanism, and the fins worked by 
the gyroscope. The whole of the units are 
protected by a framing. ' 1*110 propellers and 
rudders are well shown in the view of a torpedo 
on page 107. 

It may be added that mechanism is fitted so 
that the torpedo can he brought to n^st at a 
predetermined distance in praetieo firing, and 
that arrangements are made so that if the 
torpedo fails to reach its billet it will sink. 

As regards the guns fitted on hoard siib- 
marino boats, Britain was the first to apply this 
form of armament, and the (Germans, immedi- 
ately on hearing of this procedure, took Hte|>s 
to arm their later vassols. Their guns, which aro 
of 2*95-in. bore, aro mounted so that they can 
ho lowered into a rt^cess in the deck of the 
vessel — as shown in the longitudinal section of 
a typical German submarine boat on page 97— 
between the upper deck and the inner hull. 
The gun arrangement is illiistratod in six 
views on page 1 UK Fig. 1 shows the cavity for 
the gun ontiri^ly closed, while Fig. 2 shows 
it open, and the lirst movement in connexion 
with the raising of the gun. For the raising 
and lowering of the gun the lower part of the 
mounting turns in a bearing contained in the 
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I’Epinotte, British attack at, 397 
L'Estrange, Major, in command 
of British Red Cross ccnvov. 
57 

Lc Touquet, Canadian Hospital 
at, m 

Li bail, bombardment of, 440 
IJincrick, Lady, in charge of 
canteen, 502 ( 

Linsingen, Oeneral von, in com- 
mand of (lerrnan Army in 
the Carpathians, 406 
Lloyd George, the Rt. Hon. 
David, receives Women's 
deputation, 481 

jLomax, General, at (Iheluvclt, 
22 ; wounded, 25 
Ix>mbartzyde, British capture. 
216 

Londonderry, Lady, Colonel-in- 
Chief of Women’s Volun- 
teer Reserve, 494 
London Scottish, charge of the, 
at Messines. 20 

Long. Major-General S. S., 
i^irector of Supply and 
Transport, 206 

Lugard, Lady, Belgian refuj;e‘e 
work, 460 ; organizes hous- 
ing of Belgian ndugees, 464 
Lupkow Pass, 413 ; operations 
in th(‘, 170 

Lu])nis. Captain, inventor of the 
torjiedo, lOti 

Lusitania, Cunard liner, sunk by 
German submarine, 85 86 
Lycee Pasteur, organization of, 
52 

Lyttelton, Mrs. Alfred, Belgian 
refugee work, 460, 463 

M 

Macbcan, General, at Givenchy. 
210 

McCarthy, Miss, principal Mat- 
ron of Qu(‘on Alexandra's 
Service, 243 

Mc.'Caul, Miss Ethel, founder 
of War Hospital Supply 
Depots, 484 
MaeCormick, Sir A., 63 
McKechnie, Mr. James, Director 
of Vickers’ Works, 93 
McKenna, Mr., sets suffragette 
prisoners free, 271 
Macmillan, Miss Chrystal, directs 
shipping of food to Flushing 
for refugees, 498 
Magora, strategical importance 
of. 411 

Mahan, Admiral, on submarine 
warfare, 86 

Maistre, General, Grand Cross 
of St. Michael and St. 
George conferred on, 213 
Makins, Sir G. H., 03 
Mallet, Sir Louis, British Am- 
bassador in Turkey, 331 
Marlborough, Duchess of : Hon. 
Treasurer of Women’s 
Emergency Corps, 494 ; 
lends Sunderland House for 
Motherhood meeting, 492 
Marwitz. General von der, in 
charge of 38th German 
Reserve Corps, 437 
Mary, Princess : appeal for 
Christmas boxes, 501 ; Pa- 
troness of Girls’ Patriotic 
Union of Secoi.darv Schools, 
488 

Mary, ^ Queen; inaugurates 
Queen’s “ Work for 
Women ” Fund, 266 ; 
o interest in Officers’ Families 
Fund, 604 ; visits St. 


Marylebone Dep6t of War 
Hospital Supply, 484 
Maud’huy, General de, 14 ; 
advance on Vermelles, 19 ; 
Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George conferred 
on, 213 

Maxwell, General Sir John, in 
Egypt, 360 

Medical work in the Field and at 
Home, 41-80 

Momel : Russians enter, 438 ; 

Russians evacuate, 439 
Merry del Val, Scrlor, work 
connected with Belgium, 
442 

Messines, Germans occupy, 29 
McA{<udijeh, Turkish battleship, 
damaged by British sub- 
marine B 1 1, 1 18 
“ Minenwerfer ” (trench mor- 
tars), u.se of, 14 

Mil man, Lady, Chairman of 
Needlework Committee of 
Primrose League, 500 
Minerva, H.M.S., in Suez Canal, 
347 

Mlava, Germans driven from, 
186 

Mogily, fighting at, 176 
Mohammed Khalil attempts to 
assassinate Sultan of Egypt, 
359 

Moir, Mrs., organizes week-end 
scheme at Vickers’ fac- 
tories, 481 

Mons, battle of. Royal Army 
Medical Corps at, 44 
Mons, retr(‘at from, work of 
Army Service Corps, 304- 
311 ‘ 

Mont-des-Cats, German failure 
to reach, 31 

Moore, Miss Dccima. organizes 
Women’s Emergency Corps, 
494 

Moraht, Major, on Hungarian 
feeling, 407 

Mortars, use of, 376, 377 
Moussy, General, 23 ; at Ghelu- 
velt, 26 

Munition^, Women demand to 
make, 181 

Munition Workers’ .Auxiliary 
Committee formed, 507 
Murray, Brig.-General, work 
amongst the troops in 
France, .508 
Murray, Dr. Flora, 251 


N 

Nadvorna, fighting round, 185 
Narev line, 167 

National Food Fund, organiza- 
tion of, 466, 494 
National League for Opposing 
Woman SuOrage, work of, 
270 

National Register, women in- 
cluded, 481 

National Relief Fund Com 
mittee, work of women 
members, 600, 601 
Netherlands, Queen of the, on 
Belgian refugees, 474 
Netley Hospital, 68, 69 ; des- 
cription of, 67-70 
Neuve Chapetle : artillery pre- 
parations, 383 ; battle of, 
379-400 ; British advance 
on, 386 ; British bombard- 
ment of, 383-389 ; British 
capture, 389 ; British casu- 
alties at, 396 ; British 
retake, 9 ; description of, 


382 ; , German attempt to 
recapture, 393-396 ; Ger- 
man casualties at, 396 ; Ger- 
man machine guns at, 391 ; 
Gerftian position round, 
383 ; German reinforce- 
ments in, 390 ; Germans 
take, 8, 31 ; Indian A^my 
at, 9, 390 ; Lahore Division 
around, 3 ; position round, 
October, 1914, 379, 382; 
results of, 397-399 ; Sir J. 
French’s speech to troops 
quoted, 386 ; West Kents 
distinguish themselves at. 


I'^eviiie, irivato awarded the 
D.C.M., 13 

Niemen : German advance on 
the, 187 ; Germans cross 
the, 174; Germans reach 
the, 191 ; Russian line of 
defence on the, 167 
Nieuport : bombardment of, 
228 ; German attack on, 4 
K orthbroo^f, H M.S., 344 
Norway, Queen Maud of, offer 
of outbuildings for hospital, 
72 

Nurses, Overseas contingents, 
249 


0 

Or ran, H.M.S., in Suez Canal, 

347 

Officers’ Families’ Fund, prob- 
lems of, 503, 504 
Oram, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy, 94 , 

Order of St. John of Jerusalem : 
nursing organization, 247 ; 
work of, 65, 66 

Orowieo : bombardment of, 193, 

437 ; German failure near, 

192 

Oud Stuyvekenskerke, French 
reoccupy, 34 

Oxford, work for wounded and 
refugees at, 486 

P 

Pago, Corporal A. A., awarded • 
the D.C.M., 17 

Page, Mr. W. Hines, work con- 
nected with Belgium, 442 
Paget, Lady, starts War Relief 
Fund, 602 

Pankhurst, Mrs., 271 
Papp, Colonel, in command of 
Austrian troops in Pruth 
district, 430 

Parker, Mrs., starts Wh?fco Rose 
League, 606 

Pa-ssandi^re, M.dela, commander 
of French cruiser D'EntrUs, 

343 

Petrograd- Warsaw line, strategic 
railways on the, 167 
Pffanzer- Baltin, General Frei- 
herr yon, in command of 
Austrian Army on Eastern 
frontier, 183; in the Pruth 
district, 406, 417 
Philomel, H.M.S., under fire at 
Alexandretta, 342 
Pi^tre Mill, British attempt 
to capture, 392 

Ploegsteert (“ Plug Street ”) 

Wood ; British capture 
trenches at, 36 ; British 
defence of, 18; Germans 
attack, 14 

Plumer, Sir Herbert, at St. 

Eloi, 399 
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ON A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 

A 3*7-efn. (l‘4S6-ln.) tun fitted on a fixed pivot niountinfi, havinfi a total weifiht of 365 kfi. (584 lb.). 
It is carried on top of the fixed mounting in a eylindrioal cradle, in which it alidca baokwarda and 

forward! when in action. {Hy courtety ©/"JEiffiw/iar.") 


forward part of tha flxod foundation neeri in 
Fig. 2. A Hpring biitTer raiaos tho gun auto- 
iiuitioally into a vertical position. Fig. 3 
hIiows tho gun in tho process of rising. When 
the gun has been brought to the vertical 
position, it is held fast by spring catches, which 
come into play immediately it reaches the 
l>osition shown in Fig. 4. Those spring catches 
have to be disengaged when it is desired to 
ri'houso tho gun for submarine navigation. 
When raised to tho highest position, sights and 
shoulder rests have to be fitted, and w'ith these 
the gun is rotated and elevated. It is stated 
that tho gun may be raised and got into po-^ition 
for training in twenty seconds, and that it 
can be stowed away in a corresponding time. 


As to the gun itself, it is fitted with a wedge 
breech block, which moves vertically instead 
of laterally— 08 with most of the Krupp guns 
for other purposes. The cradle is cylindrical, 
surrounding the gun tube itself, and having 
the usual trunnions in the brackets of the 
gun supports. The recoil cylinder and the 
run-out springs are shown in several of the 
views. The pedestal carries on the top 
a pivot bearing. The various views show 
the range through which the gun can be 
elevated. It will be seen that it can be used 
against air craft. The total weight of the gun, 
as illustrated, is 1,895 lbs., and it fires a projec- 
tile of 12f lbs. The penetrating power cannot 
be great, so that success can have been adiieved 
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PoincarcS, President, at the 
Front, 15; King^s guest at 
British Headquarters, 213 
Poland, Western, sRuation in 
December, 1914, ity 
Police women, 510 
Polish zone, description of 
country, 162 

Pol8niny Range, Russian as- 
sault, 423 

Portland, Duke of. President of 
British Ambulance Com- 
mittee. 77 

Post Office Relief Fund, organi- 
zation of, 509 

Prasnysz : battle of, 175 ; 

Oerman advance on and 
Russian evacuation, 194 
Primrose League, Needtevvork 
Committx'c, work of, 500 
Princess Christian, hospital 
train suiipfied, 77, 7S 
Procter, Lady, 510 
Projectiles, modern, 368-375 
Prowse, Major, 18 
Prussia, Prince Joachyn of, in 
Memel, 439 

Prussian zone. East, 167 
Pruth district, fighting in the, 
430 

Przcmvsl : defence's of, 199. 
200 ; fall of, 173, I8ti, 195 ; 
sie'ge of, 165, 196 199 
Piiczak, Russians capture, 421 
Pidteney, (lene'ral, in command 
of 3rd (V.)rps in Flanders, 
mentioned in disjmtclies, 10 

Q ‘ 

Duakers, woi k of women, 499 
Queen Alexandra Relief Fund 
for War Nurses, 250 
Queen Alexandra's Imperial Mili- 
tary Nursing Service, mobi- 
lization of, 243 

Queen Mary, H.M.S., attack by 
German submarine, 112 
Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild : at Oxford, 486 ; 
first Council of the, 267 ; 
formation of, 242 ; sur- 
gical branch, 484 ; work of, 
268-271 

Queen’s “ Work for Women 
Fund, Committee formed, 
256 ; work of, 257-265 
Quesnoy, railway station bom- 
barded, 389 

Quesnoy-en-Santerre, stormed 
by the* French, 14, 19 

• 

R 

Ramscapiielle, Germans capture, 
10 ; recaptured by French, 
22 

Ranken, Captain Harry S. 
(R.A.M.C.), awarded the 
V.C. after death, 45 
Rawka, fighting on the, 176-177 
Rawlinson, General Sir Henry : 
arrives in England to super- 
vise mobilization of 8 th 
Infantry Division. 7; at 
Neuve Chapellc, 385 
Recruits, medical examination 
of, 73 

Red Sea, operations in the, 
1914-15, 337, 344 
Refugees, Belgian, 457-480 ; 
Aldwych dispensary, 464 ; 
Aldwych, various depart- 
ments at, 466 ; at Alexan- 
dra Palace, 466 ; at Earl’s 
Court, 466 ; Blackpool, 
work at, 467 ; Dutch Com- 


mission formed, 478 ; Dutch 
Government measures, 478 ; 
Dutch hospitality, 478 ; 
education problem. 469 ; 
employment ])roblems. 467, 
470-474; flight to England, 
457, 459 ; housing arrange- 
ments and hospitality, Hil 
463 ; in Holland, 474 480 ; 
registration stiitisties. 459 
Jienuin, French warshij), in 
Suez Canal, 347 
Roberts, Lord, death of, 207 
Robertson, Miss, President of 
Girls’ J^atriotic Union of 
Secondary Schools, 490 
Robinson, Rear-Admiral, st'r- 
viccs in Egy])t, 359 
Ronarc'h, Admiral, at the V.ser, 
39 

Ho])n. village of, fighting round. 
411 

Rosluin P»ey, 331 
PoyaL Princess, work on tlu* 
Red Cross, 501 

Royal Army M<‘dical ('orps : at 
battle of Mons, 44 ; at 
battle t)f the Aisne, 45 
Royal Naval Nursing Service, 

^ 246 

Royal Victoria Hospital at 
Netlcy, description of, (58 
Royaumont, First British Nurs- 
sing Unit at, 252 
Rozstoki Gonne, Russians cap- 
ture, 424 

Rozstoki Pass, Austrian failure 
in the, 424 

Russell, Lieut. J. R., awarded 
the D.S.O., 6 

Russian cam[)aign : offensive in 
the Carpathians, 404 440 ; 
position in the Polish zone 
at the beginning of 1915, 
162-169 

Russian Poland, description of 
frontier, 162 ; railway com- 
munication in, 164 
Russian retreat in East Prussia, 
189 

Riissian winter campaign, last 
phases of the, 161-200 


S 

S J26, German destroyer, sunk 
by British submarine, 116 
Sadagora, Russians evacuate, 

431 

St. Eloi, action at, 399, 400 
St. Georges : Allies take, 228 ; 

British capture, 216 
St. John Ambulance Association, 
formation of in 1877, 483 
8t. John of Jerusalem, Order of, 
nursing organization, 247 ; 
work of, 55, 56 

81. Lawrence, British trawler, 
sunk by submarine, 85 
81. Louis, French battleship, 
bombards Turkish entrench- 
ments at El Arish, 343 
.St. Marylebonc Dep6t, Surgical 
Branch of Queen Mary’s 
Needlework Guild, 484 
Salvation Army, work of women % 
members, 507 

Samuel, Rt. Hon. Herbert, 
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^ attack even on merchant ships only at vc^iy 
close range. 

In nearly every fleet there are parent ships 
auxiliary to the submarine fleet and to serve 
as floating bases, having spare parts and 
stores, including torpedoes and machine tools 
for the carrying out of small repairs. 

Several navies have combined a salvage 
and docking ship in one, and such a vessel is 
self-propelled and fonns itself the parent ship 
to the fleet. One of these salvage ships is 
illustrated on page 112. The hull itself is 
formed with two side walls, liaving an entrance 
at. the bow, while the extensive iijiper works 
are fitted with lifting gear, so as to raise by 
tackU^ the submarine from the bottom of the 
sea, in order that the vessel may be slung 
between the two walls of the ship, and con- 
veyed to a port of repair. Alternatively, a 
floating submarine may be hauled through 
the how opening between the side w'alls for 
the purpose of liaving the outer hull fittings 
repaired or painted. It will be seen that the 
shif) is in every respect a sea-going craft, 
fitted with wireless telegraphy. The submarine 
is showm being drawn between the tw’o side 
walls. There is a double bottom, so that when 
the water is pum[)ed out of the tw^o side walls 
of the ship, tile bottom is above water level, 
tlie wiiole of the hull of the submarine being 
exposed. 

The (lermans have adopted many systems 
of iuc;eting possible disaster. In order to 
enable the vt'ssel to remain submerged for a 
prolonged fieriod, either between the surface 
of the water and the bottom of the sea, or at 
the bottom of the sea, they have introduced a 
system of purifying the air. The vitiated air 
is circulated by fans through a row of cart- 
ridges filled Avith potash, to absorb the carbonic 
acid and the moisture, etc. The purified air 
leaving the cartridges has oxygen added to it 
from special reservoirs. Separate small cart- 
ridges of the same character are supplied to 
each man, so that in emergency — for instance, 
wlien fumes arise through the overturning or 
spilling of the contents of the accumulator 
batteries — the men may put the cartridgi^ 
before their mouths and inhale purified air. 
Air-purifying vessels with tubes' are also 
supplied to the men, so that they may exhale 
or inhale through the tubes. Corresponding 
means are adopted in practically all submarines 
in order to overcome the efleots to i^hich we 
have referred, but in the British practice it 


has been found that by isolating the accumu- 
lators in separate compartments there is little 
chance of such fumes finding their way into the 
inhabited compartments of the ship, so that 
here, as in other respects, the principle has 
been adopted of meeting contingencies before 
they arise, rather than of devising moans for 
counteracting the dangerous effects of such 
contingencies. 

Thk Tactical Work of thk Suiimauink 
AS Influ KNOED by Desion. 

Such success os the submarine boat has 
achieved is due to the quality of invisibility 
which it possesses rather than to what might 
be U^nned the capacity for direct frontal 
attack. The handicaps imposed on the sub- 
marine are its viilncTability to attack by 
ramming or by gun fiowor, its low' speed 
relative to that of torp(M.lo-boat diviitroyers and 
cruisers, the insiiniciency of its gun power 
and the relatively short range of the torpetlo, 
its inability to tire the torpedoes at all arcs 
of training, and its comparatively wido 
turning circle. TJie fact that British merchant 
shiiisof comparatively low speed have been able 
to tweafM* from Cernian submarines, and that, 
at least one merchant ship raimiiod a sub* 
marine, is proof of these latter two disabilities. 
'Phe ease of thi^ Thordis, which rammeil a 
submarine on March 1 - for whicji the captain 
and crow wwo honourtnl, tlie former being made 
a lieutenant of the Naval Reserve, and, along 
w ith his erew’, get ting n large monetary I'eward 
— ;hould be encouraging for others. There are 
many other cases whicrh show that difTiculties 
due to slow manoeuvring beset submarines. 

1'he submarine has often been regarded os 
an under-sea torpedo-boat, but its deficiency 
in speed is much against its utility for attacking 
Avarships on the surfac;e. Many destroyers 
during the war attained speeds of over 
thirty knots, some of them as much as thirty - 
five knot«. They manoeuvred very easily, and 
proved in many cases capable of ramming sub- 
marines. A notable instance was that of the 
Badger, which on October 2o accounted for 
one of the Gorman submarines, whilst the 
Garry, on the 23rd, raiiuned the U18 off the 
north coast of Scotland, saving all the crew 
except one, who remained on board to open 
the Kingston valve, in order to ensure 
that the vessel would sink. H.M. Destroyer 
Ariel also bagged U12 on March 10, all 
officers and crew being taken prisoners. A 
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df^Htroyor steaming at :J2 knots approachos 
a Hiibinarino at 54 ft. per second, and should 
the submarine be travelling on t lie surface, with 
her iiif^ts and other gear in position for surface 
navigation, the time taken to div'o cannot bo 
short of a minute, even presuming that no 
attempt is made to lower the mast and make 
everything on deck secure. It is therefore 
obvious that tho submarine is at a great 
disadvantage. 

As regards comparison with light cruisers, 
the case is nearly as pronounced as vrith tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, and the success of the 
Birmingluun in sinking U15 on August 8 was 
flue to the difPertmee in speed. As regards 
the range of the torpedo, the war has shown 
that the gun, by reason of tlie efficiency of 
control and aiming, is capable of accurate 
hitting at a much greater range, so that 
the submarine, even when present, has had 
littlo chance of being effective in fleet 
actions. The velocity of the present-day tor- 
pedo enables it to reach an object at 0,500 
yards in about four minutes, but a projectile 
from a 12-in. 50-calibro gim can travel that 
distance in nine si^comls. In an open fight it 


would bo possible to aim and fire a 12-in. gun 
at a submarine after her torpedo had been 
discharged and before it reached its billet. 
Vice-Admiral Beatty, in his dispatch on tho 
fight in the Bight of Heligoland, stated : 

1 did not lose sight of the risks of submarines and a 
possiblo sortie in force from the enemy's base, especially 
in view of tho miat to the south-east. Our high speed, 
however, made submarine attack diflicult, and the 
smoothness of the sea made their detection compara- 
tively easy. 1 oonsiderod that wo were powerful enough 
to deal witli any sortie except by battlo squadron, 
which was unlikely to come out in time, provided our 
stroke was sufficiently rapid. 

In this connexion the [ihotograph which 
we reproduce on page* 101, siiowing tho wake 
of a torpedo, duo to tho exhaust of air after 
it has operated tho propeller, indicate that 
under certain conditions tho presence of a 
submarine and the advance of a torpedo can be 
detected. In the itctual fight in the Bight of 
Heligoland a Gktrman submarine attackt;d the 
Queen Mary, but this mighty cruiser inunagod 
by rapid steering to elude the torpedo. 

The qiu^tion whether a subtnarine can bo 
built to achieve a high speed involves tho form 
of hull and tho type of machinery. Dealing 
first with the former, tho subject of the titles 


“ submarim* ** and “ submersible ** at once 
comes to the fore. Tht^re is* a wide difference of 
practice in connexion with the usage of tho two 
tenuB. ** Submarine was at one time; applied 
to vessels which were fitted exclusively with elec- 
tric motors for propelling the vessel, and as the 
principal work was to be done under the water, 
tho vessel was so designed as to possess a small 
reserve of buoyanoy. As a rule she was designed 
for running under the water, and her form was 
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arranged to comply with this condition. Thus^ 
tlio section was circular, and sho had a straight 
line axis. The term ** submersible ” may bo 
applied to a vessel possessing a largo reserve of 
buoyancy, and designed for improved siirfoco 
conditions, for fairly high speed, and for 
keeping tho sea. Thus the form appertained 
more to that of the torpedo boat or surface 
vessel, so far as tho outside lines were con- 
cernod. But thcro was introdiieed an inner 
hull, not only to increase the resistanco to 
hydrostatic pressure when itninersed at a great 
depth, but to provide between tho two hulls 
water-ballast tanks for tho introduction of 
water in order to - reduce the high reserve of 
buoyancy to enable tho ship to dive. Tho dif- 
ference is pretty much one os to tho amount of 
surface reservo buoyancy, and with this pro- 
viso the term “submarine’* may be accepted 
as covering all types of under-water craft. 

'rho tendency, however, must bo towards the 
adoption of tho same lines as surface craft, if 
high speed on tho surface is to bo realized, but 
this form is not conducive to a great speed 
whon subm(?rg(?d. Modification, how'ever, has 
to bo made at tho bow and stem in order to 
acconunodatc tho torpedo launching tubes, and 
in this way t here is introduced something very 
bluif and round-ended, quite opposite to the 
knife-liko edge of the high-speed surface vessel. 
Tho torpedo armament provisions thus limit 
tht< speed to sonm extent. The dosidcratum 
is towards high speed on the surfaco oven at 
the expense of speed submerged, and for the 
latter 8 to 10 knots may bo regarded os reason* 
ably satisfactory, with a fairly good radius of 
action ; that is to say, with batteries suf- 
ficient for four or five hours’ propulsion imder 
the water. The acceptance of this condition is 
encouraged by tho groat weight of the electrical 
installation for* propulsion under water. Nor- 
mally the electric power in a submarine boat 
is only from half to a quarter that of the oil 
engines used for surfaco propulsion, but the 
weight of the electric motors, batteries, cables, 
switches, and other gear is practically twico 
that of tlie oil engines, exclusive of fuel, which 
necessarily varies according to the radius of 
action on the surface desired. If it were 
desired to get 18 knots under the surface as well 
ns on the surface, the vess el s would require to 
be quite 20 per cent, larger in displacement 
tonnage. 

For surface propulsion the oil engine holds 
the field for the present. In some of the earlier 


power-pmpcdlcd boats a s(.cMitn boiler and , 
reciprocating engines were adopted, but they 
were not favourably looked upon. Klectricity 
and compressed air wero also used for small 
craft. Tho introduction of tho internal com- 
bustion engine in tho I Tolland boat gave a 
great impetus to tho uso of oil engines. At 
first petrol or gosolino were used, pretty much 
as in tho motor-car, but tho petrol gives off 
intlammablo vapours at atmospheric tciapera- 
turo, and was thus very dangerous. Paraffin 
engines superseded tho petrol, but there was 
tho disadvantage that whilo petrol, if it fell 
into the bilges, eva[>orated, paraffin lay about, 
and, as it ignited at a very low temperature, it 
also was a source of danger if naked lights were 
anywhere near. Kngines using heavy oil were 
next introduced, and proved most acceptable, 
the heavy oil having a flash point three times 
.that of paraffin (or from 200 to 250 deg. F.), 
so that the danger of fire and explosions was 
almost eliminated. 

'J'he oil engine is preferable to steam because 
thc^re is less loss in the conversion of heat into 
work. In tho case of the steam machinery 
only 13 per cent, of the heat stored in the fuel 
is converted into work, whereas in the case of 
the oil engine the percentage is between 35 per 
cent, and 40 per cent. Tho impulse given within 
an oil engine cylinder is due to tho explosion or 
combustion of oil vapour above tho piston, 
which is thus driven downwards, and by suit- 
able mechanism tho motion is converted from 
reciprocating to rotary on the propeller shaft. 
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• In oiirlicT hoavy oil engines the ignition of tho 
oil wtw effected by flash or other separate 
agency. A noted Clerinan chemist, tho late 
Dr. Diesel, modified this, and it was largely as 
a eonsoquenco that tho uao of heavy oil became 
possible in engines of suitable power and 
wcMght for submarine propulsion. When air 
is ctimpressed it becomes heated, as can easily 
be tested by tho use of a tyre pump. He 
thert'fore introduced the principle of com- 
pressing the air for the cylinder to a pressure 
of about TiOO lbs. per sq. in.; this raised its 
temporaturo to about 1,500 deg. F. It is omy 
necc^ssary then to spray oil into the cylinder 
with highly -compressed air in order to ensure 
combustion; there is no need for separate 
ignition with its attendant disadvantages. As 
only air is contained above the piston at tho 
full height of its stroke, there can be no prema- 
ture ignition with serious troubles accruing. 
The impulse to the piston is more gradual 
because of the grtulual combustion of tho 
cliargo, and consequently there is less variation 
in stress on tho working parts and bearings. 
Th(» oil engine, as at present designed, is un- 
doubtedly heavier than steam turbine instal- 
lations in high-speed vcasels. A fair figure for 
the oil engine would be 90 lbs. per horse-power, 
amd for corresponding machinery of the steam 
turbine typo 45 lbs. per horse-power. One pour d 
of oil, however, used in the oil engine gives more 
thain double the power developed by the steam 
hirbiiic, tho consumption of oil being about 
J-lb. per horse-po\rer in the oil engine, while 
for the steam turbine installation at full power 
the (‘onsiimption of oil in tho boiler is about 
1*4 lb. per horse-power, and more at small 
power. 'L'o onsuro the same radius of action, 
it follows that there must be carried in tho 
steam-propelled boat nearly thrico tho fuel 
ncH^essary in an oil-engino propelled ship. 

An interesting departure was made, prior to 
the outbreak of the war, in tho adoption of 
tjrbines insUuul of oil engines for driving But* 
marine boats on tho surface, the turbines being 
used when desired, as in the case of tho oil 
engine, for generating electricity to recharge 
storage batteries. This change, because of its 
potentialitios is regarded as of great importance. 
Four turbine-driven submarine boats have been 
built for the French Navy. Two are of about 
900 tons displocometit, and the turbine enginef ^ 
driving twin-sc*rcwB through gearing, are to le 
eolloctivcly of 4,000 H.h.p. ; the two others ore 
slightly largtT, and of 5.000 s,h.p. The weight 


of the turbine installation is said to bo 00 £ 

cent, of that of the oil engine. 

Tho difficulty exporienoed in the early steam- 
driven submarines w'os that tho closing down 
of the boiler occupied a comparatively long 
time; but with the modem “express” water- 
tube boilers of rapid evaporative quality, 
using oil fuel, tho volume of steam or water in 
tho boiler at any time is very small, and tho 
supply of fuel to the furnace can be instantly 
cut off, so that the time taken to damp down 
may not be much greater than that taken 
at present to change over from oil-engine drive 
to electric drive, and otherwise to prepare the 
vessel for diving. The question, too, of heat 
may bo overcome by insulation. Thcrc^ may, 
however, be greater difficulty in raising full 
pressure of steam in the boilers when tho sut - 
marine boat returns to tho surface. 

Steam machinery may require more numerous 
and larger hull openings, and more top hamper,, 
such as funnels, air-intakes, etc., will be neces- 
sitated, since a larger volume of air is required. 
Special gear will have to bo devised for closing 
these apertures rapidly and effectively. 

Tho subject of closing down and diving is one 
recfuiring the greatest exfierience in order to- 
secure safety and rapidity. In ordinary 
practice siibmurities dive with a reserve of 
buoyancy, varying according to the design of 
the particular boat. This change in buoyancy 
from tho surface to tho submerged condition 
is effected by the filling with water of certain 
compartments. When the boat has reached 
a predetermined stage, so far as the degree of 
buoyancy is coiicemod, if she is not under way 
tho electric motors are set in operation to give 
a forward movement, when, by the use of hori- 
zontal planes, tho ship dives, the angle varying 
with the length of the ship, its speed and the 
area and angle of tho planes. These planes, which 
are well seen in tho illustration on page 117 
and are controlled from inside the boat, may 
be placed at an angle with the direction of flow 
of the water, the result being a perpendicular 
thrust sufficient to overcome the pre-arranged 
reserve buoyancy. So long as the boat travels 
with the planes set at an angle to the hori- 
zontal the downward thrust remains effective^ 
and the boat is able, under submerged controlr 
to dive or rise ob tho angle of the planes is in- 
creased or decreased, tho whole being a balance 
of forces at all times, for tho reason 

it is necessary for the vessel, even when sub- 
merged on an even keel, to keep moving, in 
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INTERIOR OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE 
Showing the two internal combuation enginee for driving the twin propellers on the surface, 
and the motor-generators for submerged propulsion. 


order that the plcoies may operate to bring about 
the balancing of forces, and thus prevent the 
vessel rising to the surface. 

The stability is a matter of great importance, 
but there exists a wide difference of opinion 
among authorities as to what amoimt should 
be given. A submarine can have too much as 
well as too little, and the most successful design 
is that which gives best results at sea in all 
weathers on the surface, and at the same time 
is quite satisfactory in a submerged condition. 
As to the seaworthiness of British boats there 


be no two opinions. In one of his oflicial 
dispatches Commodore Keyes wrote ; 

During the exceptionally heavy westerly gales which 
prevailed between September 14 and 21t 1914. the 
poHition of the submarines on a loe shore within a few 
miles of the enemy's coast was an unpleasant one. The 
short stoop seas which accompanioil the westerly gales 
in the Heligoland Bight mode it difficult to keep the 
cunning tower hatchoa open. There was no rest to be 
obtained, and even when cruising at a depth of 60 ft. 
the submarines were rolling considerably and pumping, 
i.f., vertically moving, about 20 ft. 

Perhaps the best method of describing the 
mechanism for submerffing the ship will be to 
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SUBMARINE ACCUMULATOR. 

The electrio itora^e battery leaving charging vat. 
The sailor is wearing india-rubber gloves. 


follow tho siicccssivo oporations, beginning 
when the ship is cruising on the surfaco of the 
water with her deck and bridge showing, all 
hatches being open, wireless masts up, venti- 
lators in place, etc. All gear would have to 
be stowed before diving. In war the chances 
aro that the minimum amount of work would 
be loft to be done. In tho danger zone only tho 
conning tower would be left open, allowing air 
to enter for the engines, all other arrnngements 
being mode for instant diving, j hen three 
warning bells are sounded, one for tho closing 
down of tho conning tow'cr, another for the 
stopping of the main propelling engines, and 
tho third for all liands to proceed to their 
n^spoctivo definite stations, where, as a rule, 
they rtMiittin during tho complete watch, there 
being tho minimum of movement while running 
submerged. Evem when everything has to be 
stowed, two minutes suffice for tho diving. 
If the vessel were running awash, with only the 
oonning-tower liatch visiblo, the boat would 
dive, with tho help of tho hydroplanes, in half 
a minute. If running on the motors tho vessel 
would disappear almost instantly. Various 
«tages in diving are illustrated on pages 118 


Then all movement and action is controlled 
with the help of tho periseopo, which is a tube, 
varying from 3 in. to 6 in. in diameter, w^hicli 
can be teleseopcd to a height of from 15 ft. 
to 17 ft., and even in some cases 20 ft. At tho 
top tlierri ore prismatic lenses or prisms, through 
which the rays of light enter, and ore reflected 
dowmwards to a corresponding lens at the base. 
Ill soiuo cases tho tube contains magnifying 
lenses, the degree of magnification being in some 
COHOS five to six times the actual size. The 
|)eriscopo can be turned through a completo 
circle without the captain taking his eye from 
the eye-pitHse. In order also to cnablo him to 
concentrate his visual faculties, the periscope 
is usually telescoped upwards or dowmwards 
by a small motor at will. To ensure freedom 
from moistun*, and therefore cloudy vision, the 
air in tho periscope tube con be passed through 
a drying medium, such as calcium chloride, 
i^turiiiiig again to the periscope automatically. 
The periscoijo lens seen by the captain is usually 
graded so that the captain can estimate approxi- 
mately tho range. In nearly all boats now 
there are two periscopes, one used by tho 
captain for guiding the ship and discharging 
tho torpedo aliead or astern, and the other for 
the look out, to sweep the horizon continually 
in search of enemy craft. This instrument 
has undoubtedly proved of enormous advan- 
tage, but the task of observation imposed has 
been fitly and graphically described by Admiral 
Bacon, who in a letter to The Times said : 

If any of your readors wishea to appieciate aome of 
the difflcnltiofi of aubmarino work, let him ait down 
under a chart of the Channel suspended from the ceiling 
let him punch a hole through it, and above the hole 
place a piece of looking glass inclined at 45 degrees. 
I^t him further imagine his chair and glass moving 
sideways os tho offoct of tide. Let him occasionally 
fill the room with steam to repiesent mist. Let 
finally crumple tho chart in ridges to Kpresent the waves, 
and then tiy to carry out some of the mancraviea which 
look HO Himple when tho chart is q»read out on a table 
and looked down upon in the quiet solitude of a well- 
lit study. 

With the periscope splendid work was 
done by the oomxnanding officers of submarine 
boats. Co mm a nd er Max Kennedy Horton 
gained his promotion by ainkipg the German 
torpedo boat destroyer 8126 running at a hi^ 
speed off the Ems River on October 6, and with 
the same submarine, EO, he had on September 
13 sunk the Hela, so that it will be obvious that, 
with smart officers, the periscope fulfils the 
requirements. 

As to the depth and length of tlma sub- 
mergence, most of the vessels are to 
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^thstand a hydrostatic pressure due to 
immersion to a depth of 200 ft. below the 
Hurfaeo. which is equal to about 90 lb. per 
sq. in. Indeed, in some cases the vessels have 
actually sunk on an even keel when suddenly 
approached by the enemy, without even 
using the diving rudders. On one occasion an 
oilicer who had achieved this feat w^cn asked 
how he got on when resting on the bottom- 
replied : “ I did fine ; we played auction bridge 
all the time, and I made 4s. lljd.’* Contrast 
this with statements in a semi-officially pub- 
lished interview with the captipn of one of 
the Oerrnan submarines. Commander Mansen. 
Ho is reported to have said : 

It is fearfully trying on thu nerves. Every man does 
nut stand it. . . . When running under sea there is a 
denthdike siloneo in the boats os the oloctric inaeliinory 
is nuisolnsR. It is not unusual to hoar the propeller of 
a ship passing over or near us. Wo stocr entirely by 
ehart and compass. As the air heats it gets poor, and 
mixed with the oduiir of oil from tho machinery. 'I'ho 
atmosphere becomes foai'ful. An overpowering sleepi- 
ness often attacks new men, and one requires the utmost 
will power to remain awake. I havo had men who 
did not eat during the first three days out because they 
did not want to loso (hat amount of time from sleep. 
Day after day spent in such cramped quarters, where 
tliorc is hardly any rcxim to stretch your logs, and 
eunstariily on tho alort, is a tminendous strain on the 
nerves. •• 

I liavu sat or stood eight hours on end with my eyes 
glued on the poriscoije, and poorod into the brilliant 
gloss until my eyes and head ached. When the crew 
is worn out we see a good sloop and rost under the water. 
'I’ho boat often is rooking gently with a movement some- 
thing like a cradle. Beforo ascending, 1 always order 
bilenco for si^verul minutes in order to detorinino by 



THE PLANES OP THE SUBMARINE. 
Horizontal ruddera which re|(ulate the anftle 
of descent and ascent. 

hearing, through the shell dike sides of tho submarine, 
whether ( here are any propollera in the vicinity. 

Steering may bo done by the gyroscopic 
<*onipa»s, tho wheel of which runs at something 



ON A TORPEDOED PASSENGER STEAMER. 

While on n pataaie on Oetober 26, 1914, from Oatend to Havre, the paaaender ateamer **Amiral 
Ganteaume/’ with 2,000 unarmed BeUian refudeea on hoard, inoludtnd a larde proportion of women 
and children, was toi^iadoed by the Germana without warnind- The above illuatration ahowa a portion 
of a German torpedo found on the ateamer after ahe was atruek, whioh provea the German method 

of attaeir 
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Third stage : Angle 2 degrees. 

approaching 20,000 revolutions per minute. One 
of the finest performances submerged was that 
of Bll (Lieutenant Holbrook), who ponetrated 
the Dardanelles, diving under the mines, and 
Heriously injured the Turkish battleship Mes- 
sudijeh early in February. Ho succeeded in 
f'seaping in the same way. In the same waters 
the exploit of E14 (Lieutenant Commander E, 
I’ourtnoy Boyle) in the sinking of the Turkish 
gunboats and a Turkish transport in the 
DardanelU^ is notable. 

But the most interesting work when sub- 
merged is the firing of the torpedoes. In the 
submarine the cap or shutter which forms the 
outboard closure for the tubes is protected by 
a heavy steel stem. The cap is hinged to rise 
upwards by mechanism within the ship. The 


Completion of the dive. 

SUBMARINE BOAT 

breech block is rotated and swung to right or 
loft, the torpedo being supported while 
being run into the tube on tackle over- 
head. The breech is closed, and then 
the torpedo is discharged by the captain 
in the central control station at the 
required moment by compressed air. As soon 
as the torpedo has left the tube, water rushes 
into it emd compensates for any loss of weight 
at the bow which might afitect the trim of thh 
boat. The cap is closdd, by turning one or 
other lever at the top, and the water is forced 
by air into compensa^g tanks untU the tube 
is quite empty . The next torpedo is then loaiM 
into the tube. 

The later German submarines have a radiW 
of action of close upon 2,000 mite at 16 to J* 
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STAGES IN DIVING Running •ubmerged. 

(Bai eouriegy of “ Engineering. 


knots Speed. But the tactics of the subnnArine carried out in waters distant from the (goriuan 

rarely demand this radius at this speed, because base, there is no reason why fuel oil should not 

if danger besets them they have only to dis- bo used in these balhist conipartiiients instead 

appear to a sufficient depth in order to elude of water, the fuel oil for the first part of a pro- 

the enemy, at all events for the time being. longed cruise beifig pumped from these tanks 

Consequently their cruising is probably done for use in the engine. When the oil in such 

at a low speed, and some of the vessels are quite tanks has been used, water can be putnf>ed in 

capable of doing 4,000 or 5,000 miles at suoh to ensure the required degree of immersion, 

low speeds. Moreover, the nominal radius of The vessel, having reached her station, to 

action can be increased if, as is probable, the await the passage of her prey, need use little 

ships leave their base in fihe awash condition, fuel oil, as she may remain in any condition, 
showing only thw conning towers. This is with the deck above water, or in the awash 

an advantage from the point of view of invisi- state in a stationary position, or with only a 

bility and safety, and is, further, conducive to sufficient way on to ensure rapid submergence 

rapid disappearance under the surface. In if on the surface, while if submerged she need 

suoh obndition their ballast ttyikr reqmxe to be only keep way on to make the diving rudder 

partially flU^ and when opemtions ore to be overcome the influences of the reserve of 
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ON BOARD A FRENCH SUBMARINE. 
A petrol motor of 360 hone-power. 


buoyancy. The eiectiio storage batteries in 
the later ships am supposed to give a radius 
submerged of about 100 miles at 4 knots, which 
would bo quite sufficient to enable the boat to 
get out of the visible range of attack by tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers or other craft. But, 
when convenient, the main propelling Diesel 
engines are used to ro-chargo the storage 
batteries by the working of the motor generator. 


In the case of all German boats, particularly 
those of the earlier and smaller class, tho effective 
radius down tho Chatmel was increased by the 
capture in November of Zeobrugge, which was 
subsequently used as a base. A glance at the 
map will show that Zoebrugge is much nearer 
the track of ships in tho Channel than the bases . 
within Heligoland. Calais would be still mora 
effective. 



tffimilL 

LIEUT.-COM. M. B. NASMITH ("Bll’’). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

SIR JOHN FRENCH. 


The Dtrpatch op the Baitish Expeditionary I^'orc’e to Erance- Sir John P’rkncu’s Appoint- 
ment AS CoMMANDER-iN -C hief — H is Expekiknok and Public Beputation — ^H is Sense of the 
German pERiii — ^T he Ulster Crisis— Sir John French and the Curragh Resignations — 
Sir John French’s Early Life- Four Years in the Navy— Leaves the Navy and Joins the 
Army — Life in the British Cavalry— Service in Kgvpi^ — T ins Nile Expedition — ^Battle 
OF Abu Klea— Servk^k in India — Return to England- Office WoAk in London — Krtgadier 
AT Canterbury — Sir John French as an Authority on Cavalry — The South African War— 
Battt.iR of Elandslaagte — The Colehberg Operations — Relief of .Kimhkrley-' Occupation 
OF Bloemfontein — Operations in Cape (’olony — Return to Work in England — Sir John 
French in Command at Aldershot— His Part in the .Haldane Reforms— Appointment as 
Inspector-General of the Forces— The Years before the (Jkeat W'ar — Sir John 1<^encii 
IN I'range— H is Character — Life at the British Headquarters — The 1'kinc’k of Wales on 
THE Staff. 


T here could be no finer tribute to 
the character and ability of the man 
who in the outcome was destined to 
hold the supreme command over the 
greatest Army which Britain ever put into the 
field than the unanimity wherewith Govern- 
ment and public opinion in England selected 
Sir John French to be Commander-in-Chief cf 
the British Expeditionary Force which sailed 
for the Continent in the third week of August, 
191L 

The least military nation in Europe, we were 
called upon to produce, at a moment's notice, 
a General of European standing. He must be 
the equal of the hif^y trained leaden of our 
Allies ; he must show himself the superior of 
the finest products ‘of the Potsdam SohooK 
Vol.IV.— Ptet48. 1*1 


The responsibility attaching to t!ie. clioice of 
the British leader was very gn?at. Wo stood 
on the brink of a struggle which, oven to the 
most optimistitr, n]){)eared long and arduous. 
Before the vast undertaking confronting us our 
last WOTS shrank into insignificant proportions. 
Our lost great European Kx^iedition, that sent 
out to the Oiinea sixty years before, assumed 
the dimensions of a punitive force. Indeed, the 
blunders of that grim adventure were present 
in the minds of all : the dilatoriness cf our 
Generab, their tactlessness in their dealings 
with our French Allies, the gross inefficiency of 
the Anny administration. 

There was not a moment's hesitation about 
the appointment of Sir John French. There 
was no painful canvassing of candidates, no 
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iicrirnonifUiH discussion in the Press, no odious 
comparison of the mc-rits of rrspectivo generals, 
no hint of favouriiisin, of party intrigue. 
Government, Army, people, found themselves 
without «l«*hiile unanimous in their choice. 

French hiul never bet‘n a popular idol save 
for a brief spell during the South African War. 
In this wfirld -war— most businesslike of wars, 
as far as absence of display is concerned — ho 
went off to tlie Oaitinent to assume command 
of the Expeditionary Force by the boat-train 
from Charing Cross like an}' othiT trav'eller. 



{.Lawbcti 

GENERAL FRENCH. 

From a portrait taken just before the Boer War. 


If a formal send-off had been arranged it would 
iiave been cordial, <x*rtaiiily ; it would hardly 
have been a t riMnendous publics demonstration. 
For tiohn Freiurh was little known to the crowd, 
save as a naiuo. Since the distressing political 
crisis of lilarch, 1914, which led to his resigna- 
tion from the post of Chief of the liriTwrial 
CicniTal Staff, he IurI lived in rotireinont 
altogether away from the public eye. 

But his name spelt cfliciency. It inspired 
confidence. England remembered the man 
whose sudden emerging into brilliance had been 
the sole relief in the block days which marked 
tlie opiming p<>riod of the South African War. 
Lamentably ignorant as the British public was 
of its Army and its leaders, the people seemingly 
divined that the trimly built cavalr}' leader 


incorporated the highly scientific training 
the modern General, that within him lay a 
vast stoi-e of military learning accumulated 
during long years of steady application to his 
profession. 

As Lord Halrlane publicly testified in a 
speech delivered on March 20, 1015, Sir John 
French hotl been studying the possibilities of 
a conflict for five years or more. The Lord 
Chancellor admitted that Sir John’s interest 
had boon that he might have to command 
the ExiK-'ditionary Force, and with this in 
iiiind he hod given the closest study to the 
possibilities of the future. Even before the 
violent international crisis precipitated by 
Germany’s action in sending the Panther to 
Agiulir had foreshadowed the world-war of 
1914, Sir John French hod prepared liimself 
for the Franco-German conflict in w'hich he 
know Great Britain must be involved. Particu- 
larly did he familiari/e himself with Belgium, 
where he knew that the inevitable struggle 
would bo contested, just as Marshal von 
Hindenburg spent years of his life in studying 
the bare plains and lonely swamps of Poland 
to which his name will for ever be attached. 
Always a l)eliever in following out on the ground 
the lessons taught in the military text and 
history books. Sir John had made annual 
pilgrimages 'to Belgium for a number of years 
in succession, accoini)anied by one or two of 
his staff, visiting the battlefields of Marl- 
borough’s and Napoleon's campaigns, bi t 
always studying the ground with an eye to a 
possibility which ho knew could not long be 
delayed. Among the Field -Marshal’s friends 
the name of The Travelling Party ’* was given 
to. him and his companions on these tours. 

At a crucial -moment of his life his keen 
perception of the- ever-present Gennan danger 
hod led Sir Jolin French to take a step which 
at the time was much discussed and little^ 
understood. Ho countersigned a guarantee 
given by Colonel (afterwards Brigadier-General) 
Heely, the then Secretary of State for War, to 
General Hubert Gough, commanding the 
Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh, to the effect 
that the Government had no intention of using 
the armed forces of the Crown to crush political 
opposition to the policy or principles of the 
Home Rule Rill. The guarantee was the 
outcome of wholesale resignations among the 
officers of the Curragh Cavalry Brigade, who 
had been given the choice of acquiescing in the 
military coercion of Ulster [to accept the Home 
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of the Britiih Bxpeditloaanr Forae in France. 
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Rule BilIJ or of sending in their papers. Tho 
Cabinet disavowed the giiaranUfo and (Colonel 
Set^ly and Sir Jolin Krenc^h resi^^iiiMl. It is 
now known that lie sioned the guarantee in order 
to avert a jirnfmind split in tlie Army and 
because he knew that tho (Jernian Covemiiient 
was following tin? crrisis with the kecaiost 
attention. How aeeiirabdy Sir John’s intuitive 
serisi* had gauged tJu5 situation is proved by 
the fact that thnaighoiit the erisis the (lermnii 



(;ENERAI FRENCH IN FRANCE. 


Kinperor was sending euttings nlKuit the 
(hirragh afTair from two English newspapc^rs, 
suitably garnished with marginal notes in tho 
sprawling Imperial hand, to the Prussian 
Minister of War. The world now knows why 
tho K.ai.Mer was so interested a spectator of tho 
speetiu’lo of strife in our Army. It knows how 
largidy the German General Staff staked on the 
state of unrest, in Ireland in its calculations 
that the British Government would not venture 


to abandon its neutrality even in face of ^ 
German wtir of aggression against France and 
■ Russia. 

'I'he Command -in -Chief of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force came to Sir John French as tho 
fruition of a long life well spent in constantly 
applying tho lessons of incessant study and of 
active service in different parts of the world to 
the training of the British Army. The South 
African War had been tho turning point of his 
caret^r. It w'as his chance. Ho avail(.‘d himself 
of it brilliantly. But the best, the iiujst lasting, 
.service ho hod rendered to the Army was tho 
.silent, clViciont spado- work he did at Aldershot, 
first »is (Jommaiidor of tho I. Army Corps, 
afterwards, from 1001 to 1907, as (*hiof of tho 
Aldershot (?oininAnd, and suhsoqiientl^'’ as 
Insf>ector-Goneral of tho Forces and (/'hiof of 
the Imperial General Stall. Of liis work during 
those years one cannot do boitiT than cpioto 
tho opinion of a distinguished military critic, 
fKmnod when Sir John left Aldershot to bo«*oiiio 
liispoctor-Goiieral of the Forces : 

... In ilic liuft five yoarH Sir John Fruncirs inlliioiif'e 
iind Hxarnplo havo spread from .\ldor4l10t to wherever 
BritiMh troopM ara found. He has regarded AidtTKhot 
tirHt. and alwaya aa a acliool - an advanced school ■ of 
war. and ho Iuim looked upon everything done I hero thiil 
WHS not exactly of tho nat ure of iliroot preparation for 
war ii> fimo wasted. He has aimed at the cremation of a 
compact fighting unit iiistoail of a collection of more or 
Joss minor ones, and llioac who did not at first- see eye 
fo eye with him art« now agrooit tliat he iiiis Miiecoeded 
in realizing tiint f)orff«ction. He recently announced 
that when ho hecnine ('ommandor-in>Cliicf at AldoiHhot 
lie laid down a standanl to which he experted the troopa 
to attain before he surrendered them to another. This 
was that they sbouid bo able to m(*ft with sueccMM an 
c-iiomy in niimhers half as strong again os ihcinsolveH. . . . 

Seven years after tluwe words wore writt.cm 
the British Army, at Mona and at Ypres, 
showed under tho eye of its professor and 
l(*ader that it hod attained the ideal strained 
aft/Or by Sir John French during those long 
years of endeavour at Aldershot. Von Kl nek’s 
legions, who found tho " contemptible little 
army ** unbreakable in adversity, and tho 
Prussian Guard, which vainly hurled itself 
against tho British lino at Ypres, realized to their 
cost what scientific training had done for this 
liriny : “an army of non-commissioned officers/* 
os one of tho German war correspondents 
called it. 

It was with the feelings of a man setting out 
to carry into effect all the lessons of his life, all 
the concentrated thinking of his waking hours, 
to fulfil tho promise of hia whole career, that 
Hir John French set foot in France on August 16, 
1914. Sped by the heartfelt prayers and good 
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SIR JOHN FRENCH IN ENGLAND. 

At the Inspection of the Officers Traininil Corps 
of Christ’s Hospital School, Horsham, March 2S. 
On the General’s left is the Rev. A. W. Upcott, 
D.D., the headmaster. 

wj'sIk'h of Ilia own [XMiple, ho was aoolaiined with 
frorr/j’od enthusiasm by the French, who scszod 
the ofiportimity of the brief visit ho paid to 
Paris before proceeding to tlie Front to give 
vent to the feelings of pent-up relief from the 
strain under which they had laboured during 
those fateful days when the whole world awaited 
England’s decision. 

I’he future w'os big with events of w’orld- 
shaking iiriportance. The moment claimed the 
man. Of a truth, none was more fitted, by 
charade”, by personality, and by the reconl of 
his career, to asHiime the inunenae responsibility 
of conducting our land operations against a 
powerful and df^gerotis foe. 

There had been those in his life who called 
him “ Lucky French.” In reality, all the luck 
that had come his way waa of his own seeking. 
Ho had left nothing to chance. He had always 
wooed Fortune. Ho 1 ad laboured all through 
his life to fit himself for the great opportunity 
he was determined to seize os soon as it pre- 
sented itself. Many of his friends imaginod that 
the Boer War would have been the apotheosis 
of his fighting career. They were wrong. Only 
John French knew it, however. With that 
strange strain of intuition which he inlierited 
from his Irish ancestry ho seemingly divin i 
that Fate was rttserving for him a sterner, a 
greater task than the circumventing of a tough 
band of skilful mounted iMmsantry. So that 
when pence had begin signed in South Africa, 


and n grateful country hod conferred high 
honours and public grants on Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kit(*licncr, John French went back with n 
knighthoo<l to the old military grind, miuly for 
the long, stern task which even then he dimly 
dLscorned to be befoiu him. Mis duty was to fit 
himself, to fit the British Army, for the inevit- 
able clash of urtris in Europe, to give our forces, 
n^cruited rather haphazard on our liiipliazard 
voluntary system, a training similar and ecjuiil 
to the highly perfected conscript iirmies of the 
Continent. 

His ]ifc« was a nreord of hard work. Though 
he earne of a fighting stock, his was not a family 
of soldiers. He had neither grc'at influence nor 
great riches to help him on in his profession. 
Ill fact, it might be said that, right Up to the 
South African War, his career was not inon$ 
distingiiishiKl than that of any other keem and 
interested Army olliccr. He was not lookin;^ 
for fame : he was not looking for promotion. 
He was looking for elTicieney. Ho meant to 
make himself the hc^st soldier in Knglarid. 
commanding the best Army that Englarul had 
ever had. All his life he had waited for oppor- 
tunities to come to lum ; only the opportunities 
tliati came were opportunities he had crf»ate<l 
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TWO FIELD-MARSHALS. 

The late Lord Roberts, who died in France 
November 14, 1914, and Sir John French. 
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by Kht?er nicfrit based on solid hard work All 
hia life ho liuilt hitiisolf (castles iii the air — but 
before hu went to live in them he laid the 
foundations. 

The blood of Kngland, Scotland and In^larid 
niingltnl in his veins. Ue came of an ancient 
Irish lino, the Kr«aich(M of (lalway and Jlos- 
comnion, and was. fifth in descent from John 
French, M.P., of Frt?nch Park, Jtosconimon, 
who fought in the army of William 111. and 
commandtid a troop of Enniskillen Dragoons at 
Aiighrini in 1689. The Fremehes are one of the 
most ancient families in Ireland, one of tilia 
** Tribes ” of (lalway, like the Skerretts and the 
O'Gonnans, and still flourish, with both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant branches in different 
parts of Ireland. Lord de Freyne, of French 
Park, Kosconurion, is the head of the family. 


tenacity of purpose ; w*hile the English environ^ 
ment in which two generations of his family 
had lived gave him solidity and balance and 
that sound business sense which always seemed 
to his intimates to contrast so strongly with his 
passionate Irish qualities. 

Sir John Frcaich was bom at Ripple Vale on 
September 28, 1852. The year before. Lord 
KitclieTicr, with w*hom he was destined to be so 
closely associated at different periods of his life, 
had first si^n the light of day at Tralee, and the 
same year that gave John French to the world 
witnessed ihe birth of General Joffre in the 
Dordogne. 

'J'here was nothing about the boyhood of the 
high-spirited lad, tenderly brought up by his 
sisters, to suggest tliat his was to be a military 
career. His father had destined him for the 



SIR JOHN FRENCH’S BIRTHPLACE AND RESIDENCE. 

Ripple Vale, near Deal. Manor House, Waltham Cross. 


Sir John French’s grandfather left Co. Ros- 
common early in the nineteenth century and 
8(‘ttled down in Kent on the beautiful little 
cslntf* of Ripple V^ule, near Walmer, where the 
Commnndcr-in-Chicf of the Rritish Army in the 
Gnuit War was destined to see the light. 

Sir J<)hn French never knew his father, 
Caj)tain .John Frtmch, R.N., who, having retired 
from the Navy with the rank of Post Captain, 
d'uH\ when Sir Jolin, his only son, was two years 
old, and left him and five sisters to the care of 
their mother, a Scottish lady, a Mias Eccles, 
frfini the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Thus the 
boy was a blend of Irish, Scottish and English 
stock, and the characteristics of the three races, 
the liiiost lighting peoples in the world, wore 
strongly marked in his personality. From his 
iin(?ient^ Irish lineage he derived his quick 
intelligence, his hot tom{3er, his great intuitive 
fwulty, hia high coinage, his optimism ; from 
his Sc?otti8h mother a dash of the fighting 
quality of her people and probably his grim 


soa. Most of young Jack French’s boyhopd 
w'as spent in North London, where his mother 
had a house after the family had removed from 
Ripple Vale. Those w’ho knew him as a boy 
speak of him as a strikingly handsome lad, full 
of spirits and remarkably self-possessed. For 
a time he had a governess, but was eventually 
sent to a preparatory school at Harrow with a 
view to entering Harrow School. 

Harrow left but a flooting impression on Sir 
John French’s mind. He was there for only 
a brief period. He was soon moved to ESast- 
man’s School at Portsmouth to prepare for the 
Navy. 

llie boy had no special vocation for the 
profession. It was the family choice. In 
addition to his father, two great^^grand-uncles 
had served with distinction in the Royal Navy 
and had risen to the rank of Admiral. In his 
fifteenth yeaij — ^in 1867 — ^he entered the famous 
old training ship the Britannia. After a short 
stage he passed out into the Navy as midship* 
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man, arui a imiKt attractive caclet he waa, 
according to frieraiM of tiia family, with very 
fair hair and a merry face wit h gnsy-blue eyes. 
His first ship was the frigate Bristol. 

Sir John French spent four years in the 
Hctnior servie*\ 'Fhe Navy of those days, tjefore 
the era of steam had fully set in, was a very 
diff(‘rent school from the highly trained, scien- 
tific service into which the Fleet hod developed 
when Sir John .lellic^oe was guiding on the sea 
the destinies wliicli Sir .John French controlled 
on land. But Sir John French never regretted 
the experience. In after years he always spoke 
gratefully of the value of his four years at sea 
in allowing him something of the world at an 
jiiipressionable age and in teaching him self- 
rrdianee. H is longest cruise was in the Warrior, 
Hhich, accompanied by the Bloc^k Prince and 
the Terrible, escorted the floating dock to 
Bermuda rather a sensational performance 
for those* days. 

Even in his boyhoofl, however, the Army 
was calling him. In afUtr life he seldom 
r(*ferred to his naval days. One of his most 
intimate friends who was with him in South 
Africa and through the Creat War and who 
spent many a pleasant holiday visiting thc3 
European batt1t*fields wdth the Field-Marshal 
relates that once, in the course of a trip over 
Sir John Moore's battlefields in S|)ain, they 
landed at (/orurina. I haven't been here since 
1 was a midshipman," was Sir John's remark 
on landing. It was the first time, his friend 
sa^'s, that ho hn<l ever spoken to him of his 
scrvic.e in the Navy. 

" I learnt' most from being in charge of 
boats when I was at sea,” the Field Marshal 
said when going over in his mind incidents of 
his early life. “As a inidshipinan J was first 
jjiit in charge of a jolly-boat, then of a cutt-er, 
and lastly «)f a steam-launch. There is a goo<i 
deal of responsibility attaching to the handling 
of a boat and it did mo good as a youngster and 
taught me the habit of self -reliance, a habit I 
have IritMl to cultivate all my life. It is, indeed, 
the one cpiality that everybody ought to 
cultivate." 

It was primarily a love of horses that 
attracted Sir John Frcmch to the Army. He 
was not unhappy in the Navy, but it was not 
the profession he would have chosen for 
himself. He admittoci onc>o that his ambition to 
make his mark as a soldi . t had not been stirred 
at this early stage of his career. It was the love 
of the oixm air, of hunting, and all field sports 


connected with horses, that drew him away 
fniin the sea. 

1'he yoimg officer — he was .only 18 — consulted 
an old friend of his father’s and decided to make 
the change which was destined to alter the 
whole course of his life. At tho age of 19 he 
entered the Milit ia. Like Napoleon, the military 
leader for whom he entertained the greatest 
admiration, he began with the artillery, 
attending two years — from 1871 to 187:i — ^with 
tho Garrison Artillery at Ipswich. Then, at tho 
age of 21, he passod into the Army, being first 
gazetted to the 8th Hussars, with whom he 
stayed only a very short stage, being transferrod 
after a few weeks to tho 19th, the regiment with 
which his name will be connected for all time. 

Life in the British Cavalry in those days of 
pillbox caps was vastly difTerent from tlio 
strtmuous existence of the cavalry officer in the 
era introduced by Sir John French. Sir John 
Froneh confessed to the writer on one occasion 
that tho idea of the cavalry subaltern was to 
get away from work as much as possible. 
There were two pariules a wwk — the Com- 
manding Officer's parade, at which all the 
officers had to bo present, and the Adjutant's 
Parade, which only subalterns junior to the 
Adjutant were obliged to attend — end they 
mostly stayed away. Polo, hunting, steeple- 
chasing were the order of the day, and young 
Jack French entered into them with tho zest, 
recklessness and dash which lurk in the breast 
of every true Irishmiin. 

Aldershot was his first garrison. Then he 
went to Ireland. Layford, Limerick, Cork, 
knew him in turn. He was wont to dwell with 
pleasure in after years on those happy days in 
“ tho finest hunting country in the w'orld.” 
He rode in steeplocdiases, he hunted, he proved 
himself a first-class wdiip on the box of a 
four-in-hand, and he did a great deal of shooting, 
mainly woodcock. 

An idle life, it would seem on the surface. 
But beneath the captivating exterior of the 
dashing young subaltern lay a studious nature 
which, with all the hunting and stecplechasing 
and adventures of the rood, was already con- 
scious of the call to greater things. John French 
was even then grounding himself in the rudi- 
ments of his profession as taught by the great 
military writers. To got time for reading he 
would snatch hours from sleep, before a long 
day with the hounds or the guns. 

All his life he was accustomed to read. In 
the authors of his choice he was better read 
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thiin most Holdiora anti many Knglishmen. JTo 
loved DickenH and Thackc^ray. Full of human 
imderHt4indinghiiu!!iioIf,and bloHsod with a aound 
KoriHO of humour, ho revelled in the sheer 
humanity of the creator of Sam Weller, Mark 
Tapley, Mr. Feekaniff and Wilkins Micawbcr. 
ITo often quoted Dickens with tho happiest 
efffK't, even in the most serious dealings with 
his generals. 

hut this reading was his recreation. Side by 
side with it, it was his custom all through his 
life to mad st^ioiisly the classics of his profession. 
He was never tired of insisting on tlie necessity 
for the fillicer who would advance in his profes- 
sion of thoroughly mastering military literature. 
Sir John once expressed hizriscJf on this subject 
with his customary vigour and lucidity. 

“ I have never read authors, really,” he said, 
in reply to a question about his reading, ” as 
much as tho histories of campaigns, such as 
Kopos's ‘ History of the American Civil W'ar ’ 
and the German General Staff ‘ History of the 
Franco-Prussian War.’ I am a finn believer in 
the truth of Napoleon’s wise counsel : ‘ Read 
and re-n*a<i t he campaigns of tho world's great 
generals.* One must read them all, oven to the 
writings of Julius Caesar, for, however the 
history of wars may change, one may be able 
to draw from each one, when properly digested, 
the pearl of great price to bo stored away in 
the treasury of tho mind. 

•• Military works from which I have derived 
great lienelit are some of tho Gorman military 


writers like General Vertly dii Vernois and 
Field-Marshal von dor Goltz (‘A Nation in 
Anns ’), but also Hamloy’s ‘ J-fistory of Military 
Operations,’ w'hich, although out of date in 
many respects, I still regard as tho best military 
text-book vver written. 

” I am no beslievor in what pix)ple call 
omnivorous reading. I pin my faith to what 
J.ord Wolseley was fond of telling mo: *A 
soldier ought' to read little and think much.’ 
8o many soldiehi follow the other plan and 
road much superficially and think not at all. 
Terrible, these military pedants are ! Personally 
I have always striven to road books that give mo 
new ideas which I can imbibe and test by my 
own experience of war, assimilating what is 
worth keeping and discarding the rest.” 

Sir John French sununed up his whole 
opinion os to tho . value of thuS' acquiring 
knowledge in a message he sent by request to 
Jewish boys, in 1901 after the South African 
War. 

** I would urge upon them,” ho wrote, ** to 
make full use of the opportunities afforded them 
of gathering in knowledge and digesting it 
thoroughly : to aim at the attainment of real 
knowledge, which 'is power, and not superficial 
cram, which is useless. A boy’s ambition should 
extend to his.- sports land pastimes. ' Ho should 
try to bo the best cricketer, 'the best rider, and 
the best cyclist among his comrades ; and lastly 
I would rooommend your boys to cultivate 
character and self-reliance as the most valuable 
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qualities to ensure their success in life." This 
message epitomizes the whole direction of Sir 
John French’s life, starting in those far-off days 
when, a boy himself, ho first learnt his lessons 
in self-reliance in charge of the joll^-bout of 
H.M. frigate Bristol. 

The year 1880 saw John French a (vaptain 
and brought liim his bride. In that year ho 
married Miss Eleonora Selby-Lowndcs, daughter 
of Mr. R. W. Selby-Lowndes, of Bletchley, 
Bucks, a very graceful, charming woman, a 
most devoted mother to the three children of 
the marriage -two sons and a daughter. 

The adjutancy of the Northumberland \eo- 
maiiry, which (’aptain French accepted soon 
after his marriage, was responsible for his 
jnis.sing the first chance of. active service which 
came his way. In 1882 the 10th Hussars were 
ordcrecl out to Egypt to join the Nile and 
Kastern SSudan Expedition, but Captain French, 
to his acute regret, was left behind at Norwich 
to look after his Yeomanry duties. He had 
to wait two years more before he was frt»e 
to join the lOtli in Kgypt on that luckless 
expedition of 1884 1885 despatched on the 
forlorn hope of relieving Ocneral Gordon, shut 
up in Khartum. 


The Nile Expedition of 1884 was John 
French’s first opportunity. For the first time, 
ho was- able to ap])ly the test of actual warfare 
to the theories of war he hiui acquired for him- 
self by his unremitting labour at his books. 
He often said that his n^ulirig proved of in- 
estimable scrviccj to him in this, his first 
ex|)erieneo of active s(Tvi(x». The truth of his 
assertion is -shown by the fiwt that, going out 
to Kgypt a Major, he was there mentioned in 
dispatching by Sir Redvers Buller for his 
exc*ellent recronnaisKatifM* work, and returned to 
England a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

It was -not an encouraging experienc«of war. 
But men undoubtedly learn more from adversity 
than from fair fortiim^ in warfare. It might 
well be that .lohn French, who derived usc'ful 
knowledge from every single experience of his 
life, stored away in his capacious brain on tho 
ill-fated ntteinf)t of Sir Herbert Stewart to 
reac^h Khartum and on the sad retirement that 
followed an idea or two which stood him in 
good stead on a stcTner and vaster retreat — tho 
ndreat from Mons. 

Lord Wolseley, who was in charge of thu 
- oiKTations, detached a flying column under 
General Sir Herbert Sti;>vart to make a dash 
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across the desert by way of Metammeh to reach 
f Khartum, which was then surrounded by the 
Mahdi's dervishes. Part of the 19th Hussars 
under Colonel Barrow, with Major French as the 
second in command, woro attached to the 
column for scouting work. Colonel Barrow was 
a remarkably fine solder, and, besides doing 
wonders for the regiment, exercised a profoimd 
influence on John French. Under Barrow the 
J9th developed splendid dash and resourceful- 
ness in the reconnaissance work they did for the 
little cohmm as it pursued its slow and painful 
path across the desert. Kortii was left on 
J^ocembor 30, and by the middle of January 
the force was in touch with the enemy at Abu 
Klea. On January 16 the Hussars, whose 
mission it was to hover for ever on the fianks 
of tho lifctlo force and head off the enemy from 
making a sudden dash, reported tho dervishes 
in strength between the British camp and the 
wells. Stewart know that ho had to reach the 
wells, and unhesitatingly advanced, his troops 
formed into a square. 

The enemy attacked with the fearful violence 
of tho fanatic who believes that death at tho 
hand of the infidel secures him eternal bliss. 
The square broke more than onco before the 
irresistible onrush, but tho British forco 
managed to hold finn all through the afternoon, 
until the guns woro able to« put the Mahdi’s 
legions to flight. Tho cavalry pursued them 
across tho desert and captured the wells, and 
tho noxt day tho column pushed on again on 
its errand of mercy towards the beloaguer(*d 
city, on which the eyes of an entire nation were 
fixed. 

At Abu Klea French was not in the square. 
He and tho rest of tho cavalry were on the 
outside hovering about waiting for their 
opportunity to pounce on tho foe. Hardly 
had the advance on Metammoh been resumed, 
than again tho enemy was discovered in forco. 
The men woro exhausted, and particularly the 
cavalry horses were absolutely ** cooked.” 
The Hussars were put in a zareeba, while tho 
rest of the force, forming square again, onco 
more awaited one of those fearful dervish 
rushes. It broke on the British square with 
terrific losses. Our casualties were trifling, 
but we lost the gallant Stewart^ who sustained 
wounds from which he died a few days later. 

It was near Metammeh that the awful blow 
fell on the little force, the news that Khartum 
hod fallen, that Gordon was dead, and their 
mission in vain. John E^esneh was actually 


tho first mrn in the force to hear the tidings. 
He was w^atering his horses in the Nile when, 
hearitig the sound of a boat, he looked up and 
saw a white man paddling tow'ards him. It 
was Stiiai*t Wortley, who had been sent with 
the friendlies to reconnoitre^ us far os Khartum, 
and hod acquitted himself with extraordinary 
gallantry of his hazardous task. Sir John 
French UFod to say that that mooting with 
Stuart Wert Icy w'os one of tho most extra- 
ordinary ixperiences of his life It was fri)in 
Stuart Wortlcy*s lips that ho learned with 
deep emotion of the fall of Khartum and the 
murder of (lorrion. 

From that moment the object of the expe- 
dition was gone. It now became a qui^stion 
of how it could bo w'itlidrawn without falling 
a victim to the hordes of dcrvislies hastening 
dow'n from Khartum. Sir Red vers Buller 
was in eommand, and skilfully led tho retreat. 
Sir Kvelyn Wood, sent out from Korti with 
reinforcements, gave Mr. Cecil C^^hisholm, 
author of a biography of Sir John French, an 
account of his first meeting with French. ” I 
saw him,” Sir Evelyn Wood relates, ” when 
our people were coining back across the dessert 
after our failure, the whole force deprcBsecl by 
tlic death of Gordon. I camo on him about a 
hundred miles from tho river — the lust man of 
the lost section o# tho rearguard ! ”• 

His good work on the retri'at from Abu Kleo 
brought French his first Mention in Dispatches. 
Buffer wrote about him: ”1 w’ish expnwsly 
to remark on the excellent work that has bt^m 
done by a small detachment of the lOtli Hussars 
both during our occupation at Abu Kloa and 
during our rt?tircment. / nd it is not too much 
to say that tho force owes much to Major 
French and his thirteen troopers.” 

As has been said. Sir John Fivnch was inodo 
IJeutenant-CoIonel in Eg>pt. On his rotum 
to England, five years of garrison routine 
followed, during which Lieut. -Colonel French, 
now second in command of his regiment, threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the training of his 
men. He introduced the squadron system 
and took infinite pains with testing new 
theories of instruction. It was about this 
time that he began to attract attention by the 
admirable work he was doing. 

French was wont to say there is no time so 
happy in a soldier’s career as whc?n ho is Colonel 
of his regiment, because it enabkw him to tako 
a personal interest in his men individually. 
The young Colonel of the 19th— he was only 
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in the early thirties — showed the width of his 
human understanding for that most contra- 
* dictory of creatures, the British soldier. Serious- 
minded as he always was, ho souglit to elevate 
the soldier at a tiim^ when the bad old prejudice 
against the redcoat still flourished in many 
circles in Englantl. 

In 1891 came service in India, opening up 
further chances of cultivating that self-reliance 
which, as we have seen, was always an ideal 
of John French. He took the 19t>i out to 
India os their Colonel, being stationed first 
at SecundcTabod and afterwards at Bangalore. 
He made several trips to the North for 
rnaTHuuvres. He divided his time between 
hard work and polo. In 1893 he returned to 
England. 

Jolm French hod now reached a critical 
point in his career. W'as he to remain a 
Colonel all his life, retiring after years of fruit- 
Uhm grind in dull garrisons, perhaps w'ith the 
rank of Brigadier Y Had he reached what they 
call in the Oerman Aniiy die Majoraecke, that 
cape in the military career that is so diflimilt 
to negotiate ? The fact remains that shortly 
after his return from India in 1893 Colonel 
Fn^nch wont on half -pay. 

But he did not vegetate. His intense mental 
energy, his irrepressible vitality, never let him 
rest all through his life. He continued to 
read up his profession, and notably played a 
useful port during the cavalry inanceuvrcs in 
Berkshire in 1894. It was the Cavalry Drill- 
Book that w'on bock to the Anny the man who 
was destined to become Field-Marshal and our 
Commander-in -C'hic^f in the Great War. The 
cavalry was to be reorganized and a revised 
drill -book w as essential. In the opinion of 
Sir George Luck, Sir John's old chief in India, 
who was entrusted with the work of reorgani- 
zation, no man w^as more capable of compiling 
the book than John French. 

John French was bock ag^in in harness. 
1895 found him installed at the old War Office 
in Fall Mall as Deputy Adjutant-General to 
Sir Redvers Duller, the Adjutant-General, 
getting insight into the administration of the 
Army, a department that was to play a great 
part in his subsequent campaigns. 

All this time, in Egypt, in India, during his 
two years in retirement, at the War Office, 
he waa slowly but surt^ly qualifying himself os 
our leading cavalry general, and in 1897 he was 
given command of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
at Canterbury. 


It was not long before his revolutionary ideas 
on the functions of cavalry brought him into 
\dolent conflict with his superiors. He took an 
eminently sane view of the rdle of cavalry in 
war, believing that the cavalry spirit," of 
which wo hear so much in Continental armies, 
siifTers not at ail from the men receiving a 
training which teaches them to fight also on 
foot. " As regards the Britisli Cavalry," he 
wrote in his preface to General von Bemhardi's 
‘‘ Cavalry in Future Wars," “ I am absolutely 
convinced that tho cavalry spirit is and may 
be encouraged to tho utmost w'ithout in the 
least degree prejudicing either training in 
dismounted duties or the acquirement of such 
tac*t ical knowledge on tho part of leaders as will 
enable them to discern when and where to 
resort to dismounttd methods. How, I ask, can 
cavalry |)erform its r61e in war until the enemy’s 
cavalry is defeated and paralysed 7 . . . 
Cavalry soldiers must, of course, learn to be 
expert rifle shots, but the attainment of this 
desirable object will be brought no nearer by 
ignoring the horse, the sword or the lance. On 
the contrary, the Sian and dash which perfection 
in cavalry manoeuvres imparts to large bodies 
of horsemen will be of inestimable value in their 
.employment as mounted riflejnen when the 
field is laid open to their enterprise in this rdle 
by the defeat of the hostile cavalry.** 

Sir John French held that cavalry had a 
threefold rftle — ^namely, to recomioitre, to 
deceive, and to support. He frankly admitted, 
with regard to the first of those functions, that 
in modem war the aeroplane had taken the 
place of tho cavalry for reconnaissance work. 
It speaks highly for Sir John French’s intensely 
adaptable mind that under him the Air Wing of 
the Army developfxl until in the Great War 
our Flying Corps became undoubtedly the most 
effective of its kind of all the armies in the 
field. In the r61e of deception, he pointed out, 
the cavalry must mislead the enemy as to where 
the main strength lies, and also as to the real 
point of attack. 

The now Brigadier at Canterbury, therefore, 
set himself the task of combining in the British 
cavalry tho functions of cavalry as already 
luidorstood and accepted and of mounted 
infantry as he had already successfully tested 
it in Egypt. Tremendously independent in 
character. Sir John French never boggled at 
taking risks with the cavalry, and more than 
once his enterprise in this direction at 
mancBuvree, even though crowned with succesSf 
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cnllod down upon his hcrtii tho thundi^rbolts of 
the utTipir(\s. Ilis justificiitif»n., however, wa#» to 
come later. The history of warfare htw seen 
few feats more daring; tlian Freiufh s fainoiis 
rush at the head of the cavalry to the relief 
of Kimberley. His bold initiative on lhat 
oeeiision was crowned with complete success, 
and set the hall-mark of great military talent 
on his work in South Africa. Despite the 
convincing success of his theories in South 
Africa, Sir John French, A^ho is essentially 
a well-balanced man, stoutly declined to be 
inducted into erroneous ideas ns to tho r61e 
of cavalry in other wars. “ All wars are 
abnonnal,’* ho was wont to declare. For 
himself, ho was content to mould his tactics on 
tho situation os it presented itself to him, but 
to apply to every occasion the experience he 
had already gleaned from active service in the 
field and from his books. 

A year at Canterbury and then promotion to 
the rank of Major-General to command the 
First Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot gave Sir 
John French a free hand to develop his own 
theories about cavalry training. The time was 
approaching when he was to burst with meteoric 
brilliance upon tho world at large as England’s 
main hope in South Africa. The secret of his 
success lay in his great inde|)endence of thought 
and his adaptability of temperament, which 
enabled liim to realize more quickly than the 
r)b(.use military authorities at home that 
fighting in this land of vast distances, of 
rolling, boiildtT-strewn plains and innumerable 
bumm hills against a mobile and resourceful 
enemy w»is not the warfare of the text -book 
and manmuvre-groiind. llis long years of 
patient study brought their nnvard : his maxim 
of “ reading little and thinking much ” proved 
its value. On his triumphant return from South 
Africa the Thm‘s war correspondent wrote of 
him : — 

It was r«»t on tho mancPiivro-KrounclH of Kuropo aiul 
IniUn, it. was not on tho HiinnosKfnl tiold of IClanclNlAA^t^, 
<ir tho disustrouH intirniii^ of Ootuhor 30, 1809. that 
FnMic'h learned the lessons of inoflern wap. Ihit it whs 
during ihe months of activity in facing Hchociiian, 
Dflurey and do Wet in turn heforo (.Vilnsbcrg that ho 
ncfinired the art. of South .\friean warfare and tho value* 
of time and dash and ealeiiluted nudacily in war. 

His earfMT has hc«?n oiio lonv series of successcN and he 
has pnivi'd himself to possess lho.so poeuliar facilities 
in tho tiold whioh are osscmlial for the sueoossful handling 
of cavalry^ and whioh have bo€»n found in no othor 
ouvalry othoer of senior rank in this war. In action ho 
has ))rovod .self -reliant, rosouroofiil and determined: 
pnssoHsiMl of an instantn neons grasp — almost intuit ivo 
pcn'oplinii - of tlie right course to pursue, ovon in tho 
most compliratixl rinminsiancea and unexpected di- 
nuuementM. Uniwrtiirhod by hiiccphs op danger, far- 


sightod and, w’hat is more valuable, clear-minded, ho 
has never been known to cornpromiae his subordinatna 
oven in tho most delicate situations. . . . Ho returns to 
Kngland to be welcomed as the most loved and most 
successful of the direct commanders in tho field who 
have fought the nation’s battles in the recent struggle 
on tho South African veld. 

The warmth of this fine tribute is the measure 
of the nation's relief at the appearance of a man 
who was able, to a great extent, to make good 
the lamentable miscalculations of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Boers* strength. 
Though tlie danger of war was acute for months 
before President Kruger’s ultimatum brought 
matters to a head, not even the most elementary 
preparations for war hod been made. Wo had 
no surveys even of the districts obviously 
marked out for invasion : we had no maps. 
We were wholly misinformed as to tho strength 
of the Boers : we allowed ourselves to bo 
deluded into the easy ox^x^ctation that the 
enemy would bo swiftly reduced to impotence 
by tho mere display of Kngland’s might. The 
people in Natal and the Cape Colony knew the 
real danger of the situation. Their repeated 
and earnest warnings were met by the despatch 
of a few troops to South Africa from the 
Meditfirranean, from India, and from Egypt. 
I'hey only reached their destination a few days 
before the outbreak of war. 

We were utterly at the mercy of the enemy. 
In Natal, where Sir George White from Gibraltar 
was in command, there were four cavalry regi- 
ments, eleven battalions of infantry, and six 
batteries of field artillery, with a mountain 
battery and about 2,000 irregular horse raised 
in the Colony. In Cape Colony only a handKul 
of troops guarded the long frontier of the 
Transvaal ; there was half a battalion of infantry 
at Kimberley ; we wore short of modem artil- 
lery ; wo wore wholly unprepared. For the 
first few months of tho war tho Cape Colony lay 
at the mercy of the enemy if the Boers had 
possessed the energy to sweep down to the 
south, leaving a small force to hold General 
White in Natal. 

After some hesitation, John French was given 
command of the cavalry in Natal. It is 
characteristic of the general incompetence of 
the military authorities that there was some 
opposition cxn the part of certain senior officers 
to the appointment, on the grounds of John 
French's inefficiency to command in the 
field.” This was an echo of the opposition to 
his revolutionary ideas on the usage of cavalry’ 
However that may be, the objectors werCr 
happily, overruled, and French landed in South 
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Africsa on the day after the declaration of war, Dundee, thrust foru^ard into the Boor position, 
October 12, 1899. as this would have meant the abandomnent of 

Eight daya later he reached Ladysmith, a stores. White therefore remained at Lady- 

great military store dep6t and a railway smith, hoping to be able to destroy the Boers 

jitnetion of considerable strategic importance, as they advanced against Ladysmith through 
where Sir George White found himself in an the Drakensberg passes, 
exposed position with his little force. Sir The night before French’s arrival the Boers 

George was prevented by political considora- seized the railway station at Elandslaagte. 

tions from retiring across th e Tugela, while he Within six hours of reaching Ladysmith h rench 

was loth to withdraw General Symons, who was was on his way to drive the Boers out. Ho 

in a dangerous position with a small force at found the Boors strongly posted with artillery 
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on the rK>i^li1)ourin^ hills, nnil liarl to n'tiirn to 
Ladysmith f<»r rc'inforceiiumts. 'Fhe next day 
Syinons’a Riieeess at Talana gave White his 
(^haneo, and he dc^spatched Fri'iich to return to 
the iittaek. 

Klandslaa^e, French’s first, success in South 
Africa, wa.s a most spectacular afTuir. Tho 
Hot^rs wore posted tai a series of high plateaux 
surmounting a gloomy, barren plain. It was 
iilinost impossible to locate the enemy front. So 
French, revealing the rtwourcefulnesa wliich wa.s 
dost ined to stand him in good stead all through 
t he war, ordered a simultaneous frontal and Rank 
(ittack, trusting that the situation of the enemy 
\vo\ild disclose itself as the assault developed. 

TJiis is |)recisely what happened. The flank 
attiwk turned out to be tho frontal attack. 
Our infantry went forward with tremendous 
d»usl} in the midst of a fearful trfjpical thunder- 
storm and captiuvd tho Boor position on ilie 
k« ipjes. A stirring cavalry charge finally routod 
tlic^ t^nemy. To General Frcaieh, reporting him- 
s**If for instructions during the battle. Sir George 
W'liile readied : Go on, French. This is your 
show ! ’’ It w'as his fii*st big “ show',” and it 
w’as M brilliant success, though our bad dis- 
positions ill South Africa did not allow him to 
folio* V up bis advaiitagr\ We had won the 
day, but it was a J'yrrliic victory, and the force 
returned to Ludysii^itli. 


By ibis time tho position at .Dundee had 
become untenable. Genoral Penn Symons had 
been mortally W'ounded, and General Yule, 
who sueccoded him, fell bock on Ladysmith^ 
assisted by a vigorous demonstration carried 
out by French and his cavalry. They found 
tho onemy holding a range of hills about 
sovon miles from Ladysmith. Our infantry 
gained a ridge from which tho Boers were 
vigorously shelled. Our losses wero heavy, tho 
forces wero not very skilfully handled, and, on 
learning that Yulo w'rs nearing Ladysmith, 
White withdrew the troops under cover of 
French’s cavalry. 

Our forces were now' concentrated at I^ady- 
smitli. Sir George White’s u'doa was to tako 
tlie offensive and firovcnt tho Boer forces in the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal from effecting 
a junction. This was ^ tho idea underlying tho 
unsuccessful action at Lombard’s Kop of 
October 30. Tin* stampodo of a mule battery 
at Nicholson’s Nek led to the surrender of two 
battalions on tho left, leaving this wing un- 
protected ; wliile an enveloping movement by 
tho Boors on the right forced our whole body 
to retire on Ijadysmith. Tho effective use of 
our field and naval guns prevented a greater 
disaster, but in the upshot tho investment of 
Ihe Natal Field Force ivas complete. On 
November 1 General French received by tele- 
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I graph newfl of his appointment to command 
tho cavalry in tiie army of Sir Rodvers Biiller, 
who had just arrived at Cape Town to assume 
the supreme command. 

French persuaded the station-master to send 
him down the lino to PietorrnaritKhurg. It was 
the last train to get down to the south through 
tho cordon of Boors drawing round Ladysmith. 
His escape was a piece of providential good luck 
destined to prove of incalculable advantage to 
our arms in South Africa. 

The outlook confronting Sir Redvors BuUer 
on his arrival, with a tremendous reputation, 
to take charge of tho operations in South Africa 
was disquieting in the extreme. Kimhorloy 
was clamouring for help : the Capo Colony was 
already invaded and in imminent dimg(.*r of 
being overrun by coimnandos already concen- 
trating at Xorvars Point and Colosbcrg. 
Conoral French, who went straight to Ca|)e 
Tow'll, found his Chief resolved that (ho safety 
of Natal and of Sir George White’s force invested 
in Ladysmith was tho first consideration. Lord 
Mothucii’s Division was going to the relief of 
Kimberley, General Gatiujre was proceeding 
towards Storinberg to guard the eastern dis- 
tricts, while to French was assigned tho com- 
mand of tho troops detailed to hold the coimtry 
botwoon the important railway junction of De 
Aar on the west and General Gatacro’s Division 
on tho oast. His task was to protect tho 


exposed flank of Methuen’s communications in 
the Cape Colony from the Free State commandos, * 
which, after violating the Cape Colony border, 
had concentrated and established themselves 
in strength at Colesberg. 

The operations about Colesberg represented 
the grand achievement of John French’s life 
up to the Great War. For three months, by 
judicious and skilful finesse, with a skeleton 
command spread out over a front of twenty 
miles, he was able to keep in check a force that 
was never I.^ss than three times as strong 
numerically os his own, and often four or five 
times 08 strong. By constant movement, 
sometimes by w’ay of reconnaissance and some- 
times by bluff, he so mystified his enemy that 
he reduced him to something like mental 
paralysis. It was at limes a desperate expe- 
dient to keep up the character of tho bluff, 
but it succeeded, and it trained Fronirh and 
his StulT in a manner which was not long in 
bearing good fruit os soon as the tide began to 
turn and the General was calkid upon to act 
otherwise than upon the defensive. 

The Boers had occupied Colesberg on Nov- 
ember 14, proclaiming the towm os Free Stato 
territory. As tho enemy was menacing the 
main lino of railway from the north by 
threatening Philipstow'ii from Colesberg, French 
decided to make Colesberg Ids first objective, 
with Noauwport ns his base. His cavalry ear no 
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The Britifh Commander and a amiling French General. 
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within ciglit inilos of Oolenberg without sighting 
tho nmnny on a proliinirmry roconnni.ssanoe, 
and this docided French to attempt to seize 
the place. Endless it^connnissanee^, neoessi- 
tatod by the difficult country, the i^xtromo 
mobility of the enemy, his own insulHoient 
force and tho guarding of tho long lines of 
coiniriunications, occupied tho first weeks of 
November and brought the littlo force as for 
as Arundel Station, whence Frtmch hopod to 
bo able to seize the hills to the north of that 
place. But the enemy was found to be in 
force on these hills, and wo wore not able to 
occupy them until December 7, by which time 
they had been evacuated. 

Establishing himself finiily ,at Arundel, 
French continued his harassing tactics against 
the enemy. His main idea was so to confuse 
and puzzle him that, whilst frustrating the Boer 
plans, he might quietly continue his own 
advance. So successfully did ho realize his 
sc heme that by the end of the month (and the 
end of the year) the Boers wore everywhere 
falling back on Coleslxirg. In the early 
morning of December 30 French, whose custom 
It was to make daily reconnaissance in person, 
uccornpanicMl by some cavalry and artillery. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH ON A VISIT 

found that Rensburg had been evacuated 
and that Colesberg w'as still in the hands of 
the enemy. 

It was his next immediate objective. Sur- 
rounded by high kopjes affording abundant 
shelter to tho enemy, its capture would only 
be i)ossiblo by an actual display of force. 
Careful reconnaissance indicated a point five 
miles to tho south-west of Colesberg, MoedeFs 
Farm, as a suitable spot from which to 
deliver a night attack on two of the hills 
looking down on the place. Tho possession 
of thc^se hills would jeopardize the enemy’s 
lino of retreat. 

The attack was brilliantly carried out. 
Tho attacking column advanced in dead silence, 
even the baggage carts being dispensed with 
to avoid a betrayal of the movement through 
the creaking of their wheels. Tho first hill, 
subsequently known as McCracken’s Hill, was 
rushed and taken. 

The first part of the operations had been 
successfully realized, but subsequent progress 
was foimd to be impossible. As on so man y 
other occasions in the South African War, 
which proved the triumph of the modem 
rifie, the Boers, well sheltered on the barren 
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TO FRANCB BEFORE THE WAR. 

1iill-top8, were able to allow tho British to come 
quite close before opening n withering fire 
on them. There was nothing for it but to fall 
b(u;k, and though (Jeneral Sehoc^man, the Boer 
leader, failed in an attempt to outflank our 
(Colonel Porter’s) * force, we were unable to 
realize further progress. 

It was in this region that Ocneral French 
sustained practically the only reverse ho en- 
countered at the hands of the Boers. Ofjsultory 
fighting and continued reconnaissances ha4l 
shown that a kopje, known os Grassy Hill, 
which dominated the railway station of Coles- 
Wg, was the key of the situation, and that it« 
capture would give us the town. Tho oppor- 
tune arrival of reinforcements decided French 
to use his entire column for tho attack on the 
hill. However, before the final dispositions 
for tho attack had been made, word arrived 
from Colonel Watson, the comn\andcr of thc^ 
Suffolk Regiment, to say that he had carefully 
reconnoitred Grassy Hill and that he was 
confident he could take it that night with 
four companies of his regiment. 

The chance of seizing this important position 
without firing a shot apparently led the Britisli 
Commander to give W^atson a free hand, but 


he instructed himi^o keep him informed os to 
any operations he should undiMlake. 

Half an hour after midnight W’atson led his 
regiment forth, and noiselessly the en*st of 
the hill was occupied. But in a few swift 
moments destruction fell on tho expedition. 
It apfieared that Watson had just called his 
ollicers together on the hill-top to explain his 
future movements, when a terrific lire was 
ofx^nod on them, killing the (’olonel and three 
officers and twenty-three men and wounding 
and officer and twenty men. Six officers and 
107 men were afteni'nrds foimd to bo missing. 
The latter body surrendered when they saw 
that further resistance was useless. Part of the 
regiment, on tho orders of some one unknown, 
retired. Wliat hod happened was that Delarey 
had arrived on the scene the previous day, and 
had decided to occupy this very hill, sending 
forward 100 Johannesburg Police without 
supiwrts for the purpose. If the Suffolks 
had held their ground and allowed our men 
time to come up Grassy Hill would probably 
have remained in our hands. 

The quality of Sir John French’s human 
imderstanding is finely illustrated by the 
speech he delivered months afterwards to the 




THE BOER WAR: GENERAL FRENCH CUTS OFF ENEMY'S RETREAT, COLESBERG. JANUARY. 1900. 
most remarkable feat of the South African Campaign was the hauling of the IS-pounders to the summit of Coleskop, a height rising 800 feet above the plain, from Which 

shells were continually dropoed into the Boers in Colesberg. 
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* SiifTnlk Regiment on meeting with them 
again. 

** It has come to my knowledge,'* he said, 
‘that there has been spread abuut an idea 
that that event (Clrassy Hill) cost discredit of 
some sort upon this gallant regiment. 1 want 
you to banish any such thoughts from your 
minds ns utterly untrue. You took part . . . 
in a night operation of extreme difliculty 
on a pitch-dark night and did all in your jjower 
to make it a success. . . . Such night opera- 
tions can never be a certain success, and because 
they sometimes fail dooaS not thcivfore bring 
discredit on those? who aiteiripted to carry theni 
out. You must remcin>)er that, if wo always 
w'ailt^d for an opportimity of certain success, 
we should do nothing at all, and that in war, 
fighting a brave enemy, it is absolutely im- 
possible to be always sure of success : all we 
can do is to try our very best to secure success — 
and that you did <m the occasion I am speaking 
of." 

Stout words such as those are calculated to 
put st rength into the most doubting hearts. 

French's force was now 4,500 strong, and by 
the third week of January it had boc‘n increased 
by 3,784 infantry. French continued to keep 
the Boers, now commanded by de Wet and 
Oelarey, on the move. Major Butcher, R.F.A., 
executed the seemingly impossible feat of 
hauling a 15-poundcr gun to the summit of the 
Coleskop, a sheer and almost inaccessible 
height rising 800 feet from the plain, from 
which shells were, continually dropped into the 
Boers in Colesbfsrg, keeping them constantly on 
the strain. But General French's everlasting 
reconnaissances showed that the Boers wx^re 
receiving large reinforcements preparatory to 
taking the offensive. 

In the meantime Lord Roberts had arrived 
and taken over the supreme command, with 
Lord Kitchener as Chief of Staff. General 
Kelly -Kenny was given command of Naauwport 
and the line south, while General French was 
left in command of the line north of Noauwporl . 

On January 16 the Boers attacked our 
advanced positions at Slingersfontein, but, 
after an initial success, met with a severe 
reverse and were driven back again. So the tide 
of victory ebbed and flowed. Watchful night 
and day, French showed himself always ecpial 
to the ruses and enterprises of the c»nemy. 
Dashing on occasion, as a real cavalry leader 
should be, he was cautious as well, and on more 
than one occasion he showed a circumspection 


which wtis sadly lacking in others among our 
generals in Soutli Africa. One such occasion 
was the affair at Plessis Poort. This w'as a 
defile through which the main road to Ck)U*Hberg 
passed. The capture of the heights dominating 
the defile would cut off the enemy's main lino 
of communications and his retreat. General 
Froncli planned the main attack to take place 
on the Boers' right, but at the same time 
ordered their front and left to be assailed 
whilst our troops were working their way round 
at the back. All went well until the main attack 
had mushed to within 1,500 yards of Plessis 
Poort. The Wiltshires were? sent forward in 
exti^nded order across tlw! plain. The Colonel 
eummanding the column asked for permission 
to drive the attack home, but the silence of the 
surrounding hills rendered French suspicious, 
and he ordered a nilirement. Hardly had 
the Wiltshin's turned round than ilie enemy 
opened a hot fire on them from the heights, 
but our men, thanks to the Generars foro- 
siglit, were able to fall back with very small 
casualties. 

General French's w'ork round Colesberg had 
now come to an end. On Jiuiuary 29 Lord 
Roberts summoned him to Capo Town and 
entrusted him with the responsible task of 
relieving Kiinberlry. Cp to that time French 
hod been the sole British General in tlouth 
Africa who hml mmle tho Boers respect him. 
Upon him hewl devolvird tho enormous burden 
of keftpiiig in check an enemy eluted by their 
victories at Stormberg and Magersfontein and 
watched with sympathetic interest by prac- 
tically every foreign Power in Kiiropo. French's 
splendid tenacity, inexhaustible resource and 
undaunted optimism had served England well. 
By checking a Boer nwh into tho Capo Colony, 
not by weight of numbers, but by skilful 
manmuvring and bhitf, he undoubtedly staved 
off further disasters, which, in the stato of 
feeling then existing in Europe against 
Great Britain, would almost certainly have 
led to th«? f(»ririation of a powerful coalition 
against' us. 

I'hose who know how admirably tho Intelli- 
gence of the British Anny in the field worked 
under Sir John French in the Great War will 
not b<? siu-prisi?d to know that a largo measure 
of his success in the operations roimd Colesberg 
was due to his excellent system of signalling, 
his friH? use of scouting patrols, and, last but not 
least, to tho personal reconnaissances ho was 
wont to undertake almost doily. To tho 
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goneml public Sir Juliii Krenoli’s in 

the South African VV'ar was for over identified 
witli Ills #?reat dasli for Kimberley ; to military 
HtiidoiitH, liowever, his greatest service to the 
Eiiipirt.^ Olid his most valuable contribution to 
tlie history of strategy and tactics are iin- 
doiibt(‘dly the? ten weeks’ operations round 
(,\)|esber^. 

“ J promise faithfully to relieve Kimberley 
at six on the evi^ning of the lofh if 1 am 
alive?.” This was thf' solemn undertaking 
given by (ieneral h’ivneh to I-iord Kitc?hener 
at Modder River, and history shows how 
exactly, how brilliantly, he k(?pt his word. 
Lord Roberts was planning the march on 
Hloomfotitc'iii and Rrotoria, and had designated 
Frc?nch to r«‘lieve Kimberley in order to clear 
his fiank and f)rot(?ct his coimiiunications 
against ( -ronje, who, since his Hiiceess at Magers- 
fontein, had been held on the Modder River by 
Jjord Methuen. To mislead the enemy, a 
demonstration was made as if to advance 
against Hloeinfontein by way of Faiiresmith, 
while by skilful handling it was found possible to 
withdraw' a considerable part of the force 
designated for the relief of Kimberley from the 
Colesbcrg area without the Boers being any tho 
wiser. 

General Fnjnch’s cavalry division consisted 
of three brigades and a division of mounted in- 
fant ry in two brigades, “the largest mounted 
British division that had ever worked together,” 
as Lord Roberts said in his luldress to the force 
before it started. “ You must relieve Kimberley 
if it costs you half your forces,” w'os the veteran 
leader’s parting injunction to General French, 
and it w'os w'ith these words ringing in his ears 
that he set out over t he moonlit veld at 3 a.m. 
on the morning of February 1 1. 

French’s cavalry division was still far from 
complete. Of the 8,500 men ho had bw?n 
promised, it had been found possible to concen- 
trate only about 4,800 men with seven batteries 
of Horse Artillery at the camp on the Modder 
River. Fiwing him was Cronje, misled, per- 
haps, as to the British intentions, but with a 
force numerically superior to that of General 
French. Tho weather was tropical : the country 
arid and waterle.ss. 1 1 was a prospect calculated 
to appal the stoutest heart. 

Advantage was taken of the early start to 
cover as much ground as possible before the 
heat of the day set in. At Raindarn, which was 
reachf?d at 10 a.m., part of the force joined up 
with the main body, but the mounted infantry 


did not catch up the division until the 13th.« 
On February 12 tho force crossed tho Riot River 
by a clover ruse. It was originally intended to 
cross the stream at Waterval Drift, but French, 
knowing that the Bo(;rs had a proclivity for 
taking cover in river-beds, ordered Colonel 
Gordon to cross tho river at Waterval Drift if 
no Boers were encountered, otherwriso to feign 
a crossing to the north. When our advance 
patrols approached the banks the Boers opened 
a heavy artillery firo from kopjes above the 
Drift, some shells falling unpleasantly ii(*ar 
General French and his StatT. While our Horse 
Artillery set about thcbwork of silencing the 
Boer guns here, Gordon, os ordered, feinted a 
crossing at VV'at erval Drift , whereupon the Boers 
w'itlidrew to the right of the river to await the 
coming of tho enemy. The t rick IukI succeeded. 
Without losing a moment General French sot 
off for De Kiel’s Drift, as ho had planned from 
the start, with the 1st Brigade, Roberts’ I lorse 
and the mountod infantry, and a ford having 
boon discovered, managed to get across despite* 
tho high and slippery banks. The Boers dis- 
covei*ed the ruse, and made a rush for De Kiel’s 
Drift to dispute our crossing. They w'ere too 
late. 

The lack of water, coupled with the awful 
heat and stifling dust, was tolling terribly on 
both men and horses. 'Po prevent delay in the 
further advance, the transport was left behind 
on the other side of the river, and on the morn- 
ing of the 13th the force started off again in a 
game attempt to reach the Modder River before 
nightfall. Klip Drift, on the Modder, was tho 
goal, but on nearing it a large force of Boers 
was met with. Tho guns drove them off, but 
they climg to our right fiank, compelling 
General French, as they thought, to change his 
direction towards Klipdraal Drift. This, how- 
ever, was but another ruse on the part of the 
British commander. Hardly had the Doers 
sw'ung'away to chock him at Klipdraal Drift, 
than French, changing direction once more, 
headed for tho Klip and Roodew'al Drifts as 
fast as the exhausted condition of his horses 
would permit him. “Five miles off,” writes 
Major Goldman in his history of General 
French’s work in South Africa, a green fringe 
of bush, standing out in dark relief against the 
sun-scorched sand, told the wearied men of the 
water for which they and their thirsty horses 
had so eagerly panted. An hour later they 
were there, looking eagerly back on those 
numerous brown heaps, each a dead or ex- 
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" SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 

Sir John French end some members of his Staff. 


hausted horsOp lying out along that woarisoino 
dosort waste, under the pitiless sun — all for 
the want of a little water.” 

The rapid change of movement Burprised the 
Boers. Through the shimmering haze above 
the yellow Modder they were sfH'ii in hasty 
retreat. Colonel Cordon on the left and 
Colonel Broadwood on the right pursueil them 
across, the river, and the three Boer laagers, 
with supplies' of all- kinds, fell into our 
hands. 

This was February 13. The passage of the 


^iodder was ours. French IumI yet two days in 
which to rcali/.e the promise given to J.oid 
Kitchener to relieve Kimberley by the 15th. 
'rhroiigh the night of the l.'llh and until the 
afternoon of the? i4th French remained by ti e 
river bank waiting for the baggage and the 
infantry to come up to enable him to push 
forward with the cavalry to his goal. We held 
tho main line of the Bo<-r n^lreat to Hloem- 
fontein, and to have advanced before our sup- 
ports bad come up would have given Cronje a 
free line of retreat again. So P'rench waited, 
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with what patience those who know hia mer- 
curial temperament may imagine. 

At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 14th the 
haggage arrivodt and after nightfall the appeur- 
aiioo of General Kelly-Kenny’s infantry re- 
leased the cavalry for the final stage of the 
great (iffort. 

'I’ho cavalry W’ent off at 9.!U) in the morning, 
carrying supplies on the saddle and on led 
fiorscs. Resolved to the last to conceal from 
the enemy his real intentions. General Frcmch 
still made os though bound for Bloemfontein. 
Ihit, only a few miles out, t he thre«‘ lirigades and 
llie mounted infantry mc.*t with^in unexpected 
chei;k which t hreatened the failure of the whole 
enterprise. A hot fire coming from a low 
ridge b(?trayed the presemeo of Boers in force 
blocking the road to Bloemfontein, while the 
road to Kimberley was covered by llie fire 
from their right and left |)ositions, the one a 
ridge running from north to south, the other a 
bill, a plain two and a half miles wido betweiai. 
'I'la^ ridge was hc'ld by skirmishers ; on the hill 
guns wtire posted. 

It was a situation demanding just such a 
temperament as tliat of tho stout little man in 
(he sun-liolmct who commanded the British 
forces. All military teaching urged retircanent, 
though retreat would have proved disastrous 
for the whole of Lord Roberts’s plan, in whic*b 
the rcli(?f of Kimberley jilaycd so large a part. 
French’s intuition, which enabled him to cal- 
cHjlate better tlian any man in his command 
tlie (^xact ratio lietween tho chances of succ;ess 
and failure in the - daring enterprise which 
instantly occurred to his mind, served him well 
that day. Ho know that the road to Kim- 
berley lay open on the other side of t he open 
plain before him, and a glanco at the w^eary 
horses convinced him that to win his way 
through he must dare now or never. He 
dared — and he dared greatly. He decided to 
charge tho enemy’s main position. 

Tho 9 th and 16th Lancers, aftei^’nrtls 
<lostined to cull immortal laurels at Mens and 
Ypres, were sent forward imdcr Colonel Gordon, 
the guns remaining behind to keep the Boers 
in chock. French, with Doughis Haig, his 
f^hief of Staff, afterwards to bo his lieutenant 
ui tho Kuropean war, placed liimself right 
in the front of the charge. An oye-wifness 
wrote of tliis memorable charge ; “At a 
thundering gallop tho leading brigade swept 
forward almost lost to view in a whirling cloud 
of dust, which rose still higher and thicker as 


Broad wood’s brigade galloped after it, barely 
half a mile behind. In bre^athU^ss suspense 
the rest of the Bril ish force watched the mag- 
nificent spectacle, dreading every moment to 
see tho front line waver and fail utid<T the strtuiin 
of firo ; but the long lines swept on unwaver- 
*^nd only here and there could a falh*n 
trooper or riderless hoi’se be seen. The speed 
of tho charge, tJie open order, the chiiid of dust 
— all contributed to render the Boer fire in- 
••ITective. Before tlie irresistible wave of 
horsemen the Boers scatten*d and fled.” An 
oil painting of this famous charge, showing 
French and Bouglus Haig in the van hung 
in the dining-room of Ihe Fiihl- Marshal’s town 
house. 

Our eosiialtif's wctc ustonisliingly small, 
amount ing to only four men wounded and two 
liorses killed. Thc^ horses were now cpiile 
worn out, and could not even be watered at 
Abon’s Dam, w}i(*re the- cavalry proei^eded on 
ri'-forining after the charge, ns the scanty spring 
only gave enough for the men and watcT-<*uris. 
An Rtt(*inpt made under the pi*rsonal super- 
vision of the General to get into heliographic 
eommunieation with Kimberli‘y from a ridgo 
by the roadside failed, as the garrison oppanmtly 
thought the signals came from the enemy, 
'riio Boers reappeared and shelled us, but our 
guns quic‘kly silenef4l tlu'in, and they beat a 
hasty retreat, abandoning tlieir laager, wliich 
fell into cnir hands. The utter exhaustion of 
our horses made a )>ursiiit impossible. 

(Un<‘ral Frenc'li ke pt bis [)romise. H wiis 
not lightly given: it was not lightly fulfilled. 
On the evening of the 15th lie rode into Kim- 
berley from tho east, oeelaiined by the garrison, 
and congratulated (’oloiiel Kckcwieli, the 
gallant defender of the place, on the way ho 
hod kept t ho flag flying. That same night tho 
news of the relief of Kimberley flashed out to 
all parts of the Britisli Empire, and John 
French had added anolluT laurel to his crown. 

Yet he did not rest on his laurels. Before 
his wewied troopers had lain down to rest that 
night they received the following order : 
“Troops to stand to, ready to march with 
guns, horses hooked in, at 6 a.in. lo-monow 
(16 February) and await orders.” It was 
necessary to follow up the retreating Boers, 
and, but for the total exhaustion of both men 
find horses and the terrific heat, French might 
have scored another success. 

At 9 in the morning 2,000 Boors wore en- 
countered on the rising ground cast of the rail- 
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General Prenoh’a meeting with Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
at the Sanatorium Hotel, Kimberley, on the night 

Kimberley was relieved, February 15, 1900. 

way, covering a Boer laager and a nuinber of 
wagons waiting to cross tho Vaal River. 'Pho 
advanced positions of tho Bcjc^rs were driven 
in, but when tho inoirient came to call upon 
Cordon’s cavalry to go forward again, that 
galliuit coiiiinandcr replied tliat it was impassi- 
ble. No watt*r was to be had anywhere, the 
Hit'll were parched with thirst, and the horses 
were well-nigh deiul. Nothing further could bo 
done, so French n'tiirried to Kimberley. 

At eleven o’clock at night great new's was 
received. Cronje with 10,000 men was retreat- 
ing easiwards from Magersfontein before the 
advanetf of the British main army, and General 
French was to interct?pt him. Tho horsos were 
so fagged out that it was decided to detach 
only one brigade to move out to he^id off 
I’roiije, so Broadwood was sent, the rest of 
the division being left to protect Kimberley 
until .Methuen’s infantry should arrive. 

It is necessary to cost a glance at tho position 
of (Vonje, in whose sunvnder General French 
played so |)roniinenl a part. Cronje had been 
(inick It) reali/t^ how seriously the relief of Kim- 
berley menaced his safety, and miwle a dash 
tti break through the converging British 
columns. He reached the plain stretching 
down to the Modder at Klip Drift soon enough 
after the imssage of French’s Division to note 


its spoor still fresh in the sand. Lord Kit- 
chener was at Klip Drift. Cronje’s passag# 
was noted, and K.” sent his mounted infantry 
to seize Klipkraal Drift, the next fordable spot 
beyond Klip Drift, whilst he himself went off 
in pursuit, at tho same time despatching to 
French at Kimberley tho message of which 
we know to head off the flying Boer. 

Two fords wore now blocked to Cronje. 
Three remained open to him: Paardeberg, 
Knedoesrand and Makauw’s Drift, which 
assured him the road to Bloemfontein. Me 
made for Knedoesrand. lie calculated 
shrewdly — but not shrewdly enough — that 
French’s cavalry wdiich was operating north of 
Kimberley would seek to intercept him in that 
direction, and that his safest plan was the most- 
daring — namely, to march east between the 
British columns. Once again French’s military 
genius revealed itself, his extraordinary faculty 
of looking into the enemy’s mind, of seeing 
wiiat was on the other side of the hill,” as 
Wellington once put it. Tho General guessed 
that Oonje would make for Koedoesrand 
Drift, as the main road led to it, and it >vas 
sitiiatCHl closest to .Bloemfontein. Accordingly 
he made for it too, as swiftly and as directly ns 
the wretched condition of his horses would 
allow him. 

Cronje w’os completely sinprisod. The pre- 
vious evening, ho knew, French's cavalry hatl 
been 12 nnilos north. of Kimberley, yet on his 
approaching tho Koedoesrand Drift he found 
his tenacious foe in front of liim again, 25 miles 
to the southward of the relieved giurison. 
French struck at once. Ho inUmded to deal 
tho enemy a blow before ho had recovered from 
his surprise, so os to prevent him at all hazards 
from pushing past the British, oven at tho cost 
of his wagons and guns. At a quarter to eleven 
in the morning our first gun spoko, bringing the 
Boer up short in his tracks. In a moment 
French saw the salient, a high ridgo overlooking 
the river, which it was imperative to hold, and 
a squadron of tho 10th Hussars, racing the 
enomy for it, snatched it away from under his 
very no.se. 

Tho end came slowly, but camo at last, for 
it was inevitable. For days wo watched the 
wagon- train lying lifeless on the river bank, 
whilst ovory hour brought the infantry nearer. 
(Captured Boors described the alarm wrought 
by the unexpected appearance of the British 
force, and expressed incredulity when told it 
was French’s. French, they said, was miles 
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away, north of Kiitiborioy. On the arrival of 
OUT main body French went off to ch(H;k the 
who were pouring in from all nidoH in the 
liopo of being able to relieve Oom Cronje. 
Me Hucceeded in entirely clearing the country 
between Koedoesrand and Paardeberg of the 
enemy, and it was during thoHc operations t Imt 
the news came by h(*licjgraph of the surrcindcT 
of Cronje and 4,000 men t«i Lord Itoberts at 
Ptuirdeberg. It was the turning of the tide, 
the first great British siuicess after months of 
reverses and vicissitudes. 

J^ord lloberts resolved to pn>ss tiic enc^my 
before h(' had hail time to recover from the 
shock of Cronje’s siirrtmder. 'Phe Boers wen' 
strongly imtrenched in for(;o at Poplar drove on 
the Modder River, and it was the British (?oin- 
maiider-in-Chief's plan to attack them from 
the' front with infantry while tlio cavalry under 
tin* indefutigabh' French to<ik them on the h'ft 
flank. Unfortunately our plans were not care- 
fully enough prepan'd. Hatl the Boers de- 
fr-nded their positions against the infantry it is 
morally certain that Freneli would have sur- 
rounded them and captured the whole force 
iiiidc^r his old opponents, do Wet and Delarc'y, 
togc'thor with its guns. But the BcH*rs had 
Unirnt their Ic^sson at Paardeberg and did not 
wait for the enciireling movement to be com- 
pleted. 'Phcjy slipped away under covc^r of 
night, and Chmeral French, crippled by broken- 
down horses, had the mortification of sw-ing 
the* Boers only three inilr^s ahead fleeing in dis- 
organized retreat without being abh^ to close 
with them. 

(loneral French w'cnt after the enemy, who 
fell back on Abraham^ Kraal and Dric^fonteiiiy 
and after some hot fighting drove them out 
again. At 3 p.m. on March 12 French, wlio 
was at Steyn’s Farm, sent in a summons to 
the people of Bloemfontein to surrender or 
evaeuato the town within 24 hours. Tliis was 
in the old days of war when combatants obeyinl 
the rules of the Hague Convention to give 
civ'ilians notice of an intended bombardiiient. 
The next afternoon a deputation of citizens 
cairu? out and sum^ndered the city to Lord 
K<jbert>s, w'ho forthwith miule his eniry. 

It will henceforth be necessary to summarize' 
very succinctly the large part which (Iciicrul 
Fnmch played in the protracMc'd operations of 
the war following on the oc'ciipation of Bloem- 
fontein, Johannesburg and Pre(«»ria. He 
remained in South Africa right through to the 
bitter end, though his health was none too 


good, and Ins appointment to succeed Sir 
Rodvers Bulh'i* in the command of the First 
Army (*orps at Aldershot in Ocjtober, IDfll, 
would have afforded him a perfectly justifiable 
reason to return liomt'. 

After the* occupation of Bloemfontein he 
again came intt) prominen(*e in the attempt 
which was made to cut off the Bot*r army 
which had invested Wepener, and had been 
subse(|Uf>n1 ly held by Sir Leslie Hundle before 
Dewetsdorp. But Frencli’s reputation was sf> 
high with tin? Bix'rs that tin' news of his de- 
parture from Bloeiiifrintein was the signal for 
their retreat, and he could not eomo to grips 
with them. Dewetsdorp was followed by lianl 
fighting round Thaha ’Xehu, in which Fn'iich 
wtis called upon to pi'epam an opening to allow 
of the adx’HMoc' of the? right flank o( our main 
Army mar(‘hing on the Voal on its way to 
Johaiinc'sburg. 

Hurrit'dly ri'called to BI<M?mfontein on May 3 
the; Division was rapidly rc'tittc'd to take part 
in Lord Roberts's advance. The brunt of the 
fighting on the* mare;h fell on the' e'avalry. 
Fre'iieh, watchful and rc^soiireefiil as eveT. 
piisht'd the' Be>i'rs hack freau one dc*fc*nded 
pe>siiie>n after a.iiothc*r. On May 24, with 
Birthday, in heaiour of the* Qiiee'n’s birthday, 
as tlie? count e'rsigii, Fre*uch crossi'd the Vaul 
and reeeivi'el signal leei cemgratulationH from 
emr forces on the Frc?e State aide on his c'litry 
inte» Transvaal te?rrilory. Four days later 
(Jene'ral l«’i'C'iie4i's advance posts were looking 
down on thi^ tall sinokivstai^ks e»f the .lolmniies- 
burg mine's. 

(h'neral Frene^h’s movement to envelop 
JeJiannesbiirg frexin the west brought him up 
(ie?neral Louis Botha s whole force* 
He re?fused battle, henve-vi'r, and held the 
enemy until (h*ni?ral Ian Hamillen’s Division 
could julvanee to the? attack. On May 31 Lord 
Roberts’s twei Divisieais inai'(;lied almost imop- 
poHcd into the suburbs e>f the gold city, and the 
Ce>rninaneli?r-iii-C’hief rc'ccived its surre?nder. 
The »x;cupation of Pn?toria follow'ed. t his falling 
to the infantry, much to the chaigriii of Fre?nch’ft 
mem. 

The rapture e)f the? e*apital st?c?med to hold out 
a fair e.hanee of piwte. Negeatiations were 
actually he?giin with I..ouis Beitha, but they 
we'K' eventually broken off, and emce more 
(Jemcral Fre'ia h was in tlie saddle* driving the 
Boe'rs eastward. 1'he Boc?r8 were found in 
positiem on along ridge known us Diamond Hill. 
Ope?rnting«»nthe flank of Lord Reibc'rtsV Army. 
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|>'reiich, rodiiced to one weak brigade, found 
hifl small force, which was fighting dismounted, 
(tailed upon to sustain the full force of the 
Boers’ counter-attacks on our flanks. Clonoral 
French’s experience gained in the fighting 
round Colesberg stood him in good stead. 1 1 is 
unerring judgment showed him the best 
natural position in which to make his sf.and, 
and by extending his front, as he had learnt to 
do in checking the masses of Boers round 
Colesberg, he was able to resist for 48 hours until 
Sir Janiiamilton had pierced the enemy's line. 

Jn command of the forces in the Kastem 
Transvaal French took part in the advance on 
Koinati I’oort, and made a successful dash 
through a ha/.ardous bridle path across the 
mountains to capture Barberton. When Lord 
Kitchener was appointed to th(^ supreme com- 
mand in South Africa, French (who had been 
knighted in May) was given command of the 
Sfiuthern Transvaal with heiulquarters in 
Johannesburg, lie now began those inter- 
minable “ sweeping ” movements aiming at 
crushing the last sparks of rebellion in the 
I’ransvaal. The campaign was conducted 
under circumstances of excefitiopal diiTIculty, 
in Uiirific thunderstorms with torrential rain, 
with jiuled horses and insufheient supplies. 
After two months of trekking on the Natal 
border the not results were some hundred 
prisoners and large quantities of arms, ammu- 
nition and supplies. 

The incessant strain of the war had told on 
Beneral French. He might well have returned 
home on leave. But he was not the man to 
leave a job half-done. Ho declined to leave 
South Africa, and compromised with his medical 
advisors, who insisted on a change, by taking a 
sea trip from Durban to Cape 'Fown. At the 
end of June, 1901, he undertook, at Lord 
Kitchener’s request, the direction of military 
operations in the Cape Colony. TTie Cajw 
(’olony was in a bad way, being over-run wdth 
detached groups of desperadoes who, wherever 
they happened to be, raised the country 
against the British. General French made the 
best of a very bod job by rounding up the rebel 
leaders into their mountain fastnesses as for as 
he could (for complete success was not to bo 
achieved with the material at his command). 

The conclusion of peace in June, 1902, 
released Sir John French from his long task, 
and on July 12 he landed in England after a 


continuous absimce of three years. In that 
time from an obscure cavalry leader he had 
emerged int o a blaze of prominence as our most 
consistently successfiil general in South Africa. 
Ho hafJ bttesome in some sort a popular hero in 
England : he had endeared hiiiisi^lf to all ranks 
und(*r liis command (some of the affec;! ionato 
friendships he made with members of his staff 
in South Africa were sealed afresh in France 
during Hie Great War) : he hiul won for himself, 
notably in the ojiinion of Continental military 
critics, a foremost place amongst the cavalry 
leaclcTs of l<]urope. 

Setting himself free as soon as ho might from 
the ovations which awaited him on his return 
to England, Sir John French, after a nuich- 
needod tlioiigh bric*f rest, wc*nt back to work. 
As HiicecKsor of Sir Redvers Biiller in flu* com- 
mand of the 1st Army Corps at Aldershot, 
afterwards the Aldershot (*ommand, he forth - 
w'ith sot himself to develop the importance of 
the position until, in the words of a military 
critic, the Aldershot Command furnished “ the 
highest development of the culture and the 
teaching pursued in the British Army. What 
Aldershot does, approves, and priw^tisos to-day 
the nwt of the Army, dotted about the earth’s 
surface, accepts and develops to-morrow.” 

During the five years he commandiHl at 
Aldershot Sir John French worked tlie 
troops under him at topmost pressure. His 
inanonivres and field o[HTafions attracted 
widesprciul notice. In 1904 he tested for the 
first time — always in preparation for the great 
conflict which he regarded as incivitable the 
oxjierimeiit of cuiibarking an Army Corps at 
Southampton and landing it on the Essex 
coast. The following year witne^ssed the 
largest demonstration of the laying out of field 
entreiiclmients seim in Englainl. On the 
slopes of the Chiltern hills the .Army practised 
the construction of the trenches and iwth- 
works which, ten years later, it was destined to 
lay out on the desolate plains of Flanders. In 
lOOfi the “battle drills,” os they were called, 
tested our system of field signalling, wireless, 
field U4egraph and telephones, etc. Th«? next 
year there was on experimeiil in entraining and 
convoying large bodies of troops by rail. 

Thus the work of the Army became alive. 
It was continually galvanized by the inex- 
haustible vitality and the unremitting attention 
of Sir Jt)hn French. His genius prepared and 
condiictcxl every phase of the operations: hia 
lucid brain afterwards summed up in a telling 




AN INCIDENT IN GENERAL FRENCH'S FIRST BATTLE IN FRANCE. AUGUST. 1914. 

Three surviyon of ** L ” Battery, Royal Horse ArtUlery, tilenciiii the fire of the German guns at Mons. Although all wounded, these three men— Sergeant-Major 
Dorrell, Gunner Derbyshire and Driver Osborne, all of whom were awarded the V.C. — crouched behind the shield of their last gun until the three heroes were fou^d 

by the strong force of cavalry and infantry who came to their rescue. 
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tiSid concitte critique hi a opinion of tlio com- 
rnandera and their uccompliRhmentH. 

In 1907p after five Htrciiiioim yearu at Aider- 
shot, Sir John French was appointed Inspector- 
General of the Forces. In the previous year 
l^rd Haldane had gone to the War OfTice, and 
after “ a period of gestation," as he put it him- 
self, was prepared to launch his Army refonns ; 
first and foremost of which was the establish- 
ment of the (General Staff, the creation of the 
Kxpeditionary Force, and the organization of 
the Territorial Force. In looking about him 
for tho best man to help him in the realization 
of his refonns Lord Haldane decided in iiis 
mind that Sir John French was the man whote 
mind had the necessary flexibility, whose 
character possessed the requisite energy to 
carry his schemes to fruitful accomplishment. 
As lnsp(>ctor-(5eneral of the Forces -a yiositiori 
which in the hands of a st rong man like Jolin 
French was one of real infiiiencc — the General 
laid 11m bases of tlie little Expeditionary Force 
which he was destined to take acToss to France, 
and of tho 'rerritorinl Army which w'os to fonn 
thebne^kbone of the great National Army which 
sprang from the Kxpeditionary B'orco. 

Sir John French occupied the post of Jn- 
spector-General of the Forces for four years. 
During this pc^riod ho made a number of trips 
abroad to study Continental annies and to 
inspect the defences of the Empire*. He visited 
Kussia for the army manunivres in 1907, and 
Canada in 1910, taking occtision in the course 
of this trip to go to Ceyhin, Singapore and 
Hongkong. He paid several visits to France 
for the French mameuvres, and in 1911, at the 
height of tho Franco-German M<a*occo cris s 
was present as tho guest of the Emperor 
William at the German cavalry rnancLnivres nt 
Alt-Grabow. 

In 1911 Sir John French appeared to have 
reached the summit of his carcH^r. In that year 
he was appointed to be Chief of the Tmyjerial 
General Staff, the highest position in the British 
Army. He was called upon to supervise the 
whole field of anny administration, tho inilitniy 
defence of the Empire, operations of war and 
intelligence, training, discipline and military 
Jaw, medical and sanitary inatt(*rs, and the 
administration of the army credits. He w'os 
appointed to the post in February, and by tho 
summer the war clouds were gathering thick 
on the horizon of Europe. Germany’s acstion 
in despatching the small cruiser Panther to 
Agadir, ostensibly to protect Qorman in- 


U'lf'stH," in nullity to blackmail the French 
Government into “compensating" Germany 
for her renunciation of Morocco, provoked a 
grave European crisis which at oni? moment 
seemc'd certain to develop into auir. Wiien the 
history of that anxious suinmer comes to- 
be written it w'ill be seen how much the country 
was indebted to Sir John French’s far-seeing 
and all -embracing T)reparationH for supyiorting 
France against what would have been a 
frivolous and altogether unjustifiable attack. 

In March, 1914, as tho rc^sult of the (^urragh 
crisis, to whicJi allusion has already been made. 
Sir John French resigned aral went intti private 
life to enjoy a rest for the first time in many 
years. From his retirement hfi was siiin- 
mon(*d in August, 1914, in a crisis which ho 
hod forosec*!! and prc*[)an‘d against for years, 
to take over the supreme command of our Army 
in the field. 


The life of .John Freneli is a inirrc»r of the 
man. In it you may see him clearly portrayed 
— calm, courageous, honest, r<*soliite, diri*cl, a 
man of action, a man of impuls(>s. (piick to 
anger, slow to lasting enmity. The crushing 
n».sponsibility of the supreme f*ommniid of our 
forcc*.s in the field l^ft a lasting mark on his 
exterior. When he went to France in .August, 
1914, he was still tho John French of South 
Africa, a little whit«»r in hair and mousta<*he 
p(*rhaps, florid and fresh in coinplexi«»n, in- 
clining to stoutness. 

The John French who unflinchingly watelied 
the breaking of our line by the Prussian 
Guard at Ypres in October and ns imper- 
turbably heard the news of its readjustincmt, 
who conducted the* fight at Neuve Chai)elle, 
who calmly held the Gi*rmans in their second 
great Ypifs effort in .April-May, 191.'3, was a 
sterner man. 

His figure had grown much slighter. His 
face was tanned with exposure. His hair and 
nioiistnche were a purer wliite. 'rhe furrow 
bctw'cen his eyes w'as deeper. His srpinre chin 
had even a more aggressive thrust than before. 

But his spirit was the same. There w'as tlie 
s»iine laughter of youth in liis curiously rc- 
flcKJtivo blue eyes, the same quick reaction to a 
humorous sally, tho same amazing cheerfulness, 
the same eternal yoiithfulness which made one 
of his friends declare him to bo "a strange 
mixture of a schoolboy and a great general." 
The constant strain of the campaign never led 
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GENERAL FRENCH 

LcavinU the War Office on the eve of hiii departure 
for the aeat of war, August, 1914« 


him lo ncgloct liia personal appearance. AH 
through the harrowing days and nights of tho 
great retreat from Mons, when ho and his? staff 
worked far into the night, wlien headquarters 
wore frequently changed, lie took the same 
l>rido in his personal appearance as tho last- 
joined suballcni of a crack cavalry crorps, 
wearing his gold -braided Field-Marshnrs cap 
at tho same jaunty angle as of yore. 

What •Tulinn Balph, tho war correspondent, 
wrote of him in South Africa wiis os true then 
as it is at the moment that these words are 
w ritten : 

Ho is ciuiot, iipiliMiKHistriitivo, easy ttiid goiitlc. When 
you aro with his ooiiiimiml, you don’t notioo him, you 
flon'l think ohoiit- liiiii iiiiU'sh you iirc> n soldier, and then 
you tire f/liid you an* there. . . , Ho is perfectly Mfrees- 
sihle to uiiyoni>. (>ut spiMiks very lil.tli» when luldrossiNl. 
lie must he a fine jinl^e of iiion for ho has tt splendid 
staff around him >pli«ii(liil in the soiiso that they aro 
nil soldiers like himself and all arlivo and usoful. 

They called him “ Sihmt French ** in South 
Africa, not so mueli becaiiHc ho w’os inclined to 
tticitiirnity, but beeau.se of tho curiously- 
tletacheil air wliieh always distinguished him. 
Even when engaged in the most animated con- 
vtTsntion he would seem to bo carrying on a 
dual mental proeess, as indcod was often tho 
ease. Mm-ii reading and deep thinking in his 
leisurt' hours all through his life had given him 
th<' liiihit of mental concentration so that 


his Hiibconscioufl self might grapple with thS 
problems arising out of his day’s work whiLst 
outwardly ho wa.s indulging in tho current 
conversation in tho direct and forcible manner 
that was his wont. Only lator would thoso 
about him discover, on being surprised by ono 
of his lightning dtasisions, that ho had boon 
quietly and methodically sifting the W'holo 
situation in his head whilst seemingly engaged 
with other things. 

His memory was great and retentive. Ifo 
had tho map-mind of a great goneral always 
accustomed to look at landscafjo from the 
standpoint of military operations. Ho liail an 
extraordinary acquaintanco with the battle- 
fields of Europe, and had visited in person the 
country in which most of the campaigns of 
Marlborough, Napoleon and Wi^llington hail 
been fought as w*oll as the battloficlds of tho 
Frunoo-Prussian w*ar. He invariably arrived 
on tho ground with tho whole plan of the buttlo 
so clear in his head that he could find his way 
from point to point on the ground without a 
guide. An intimate personal friend of tho 
Field-Marshal, who accornpuniod Sir John on 
many of these expeditions, relates that, being 
at Reims on ono occasion with half an hour 
to spare, he purposely led him on to the site of 
one of Napoleon’s battles in tho vicinity. Sir 
John recognized it at once. ** There should be 
a river horo,” he said, although there was no 
tracie of one in tho neighbourhood. They 
addressed themselves to a peasant who declared 
thoro was no river. On the Field-Marshal 
insisting that there must be a river somewhere 
in tho vicinity tho mon replied, “ II n’y a pas 
dc riviere maintenant mais il y a un ruisscau ! ” 
Tho Field-Marshal’s memory had not playid 
him false. 

Tho Irishman in Sir John French came out 
very strongly in his quick temper. He was 
always a just man, and anything like injustice 
or intrigue or pettiness goaded him to the 
quick. Ho was death on ineiliciency. All his 
life he had striven to make himself and tho 
men under his command efficient. Ho was ruth- 
less in weeding out elements which in his opinion 
seemed likely to prejudice his work. If ho 
had given a man his chance and he failed, that 
man would have to go though he wore John 
French’s greatest friend. 

Above all things he valued the commander 
who knew his own mind, and who had tho 
courage of his convictions. Anything like 
want of energy or irresolution exasperated him* 
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'fhough he demanded of his generals that, like 
himself, they should not shrink from sacrificing 
human life if needs be, ho would call mercilessly 
to account that officer who should waste 
wantonly but a single man of his army over 
which ho watched with tho tender solicitude of 
a father. ^ 

Ho admired nioro than anything else the man 
who makes a good fight under advorao circuin- 
stanoes. Highly chivalrous himself and tho 
very incorporation of the cavalry spirit, he 
entertained tho highest opinion of tho gallantry 
and dash of tho French troops. Tt was tho 
chivalrous trait in his character, derived from 
his Irish blood, wliich was a quality in him 
strongly appealing to tho French, helping to 
maintain, often in most difficult circunistancos, 
oquablo relations between tho British and French 
supreme commands. 


Sir John French did not know French fluently 
but ho know and admired tho Fn‘nch Army. 
General Joffre and he mutually iwlinircd on© 
another, ut ttrrly dissimilar in character as they 
wert^ — ^l.)otli great thinkers, but tlie one mathe- 
matical, methodical, stolid, tho other intuitive, 
quick, impulsive. 

In charactei Sir Jolin rather resembled tho 
brilliant and mercurial Foch, who commanded 
the group of tho Allied armies from (.’om])iegn0 
to tho sea, with whom, tiiroiigliout the war, h« 
was in constant contact, and w'ith whom ho 
always entertained tlie most, cordial relations. 
A signtni photograph of Gent»ral Foch, whicdi 
ho presented to Sir John Fn*nch at Cliristinas, 
1014 , with a cordial ciedication, perpetuated 
their comradeship of arms on ilii^ field of battle. 

Sir John tVench was always hotly intolerant 
of ignorance. Nothing exasjuTatt'd him more 
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than the muddling witii the Army by politicians. 
Hu often expatiated on this theme. Walking 
with a frif^nd from a House of Commons debater 
on the Army on oik^ oucasiem he said he thoiiglit 
he would turn i»f>litieian. “Hut you know 
nothing about ])oli!ics ! expostulated the 
other. “ J know os mueh about ’em as thos(' 
fellows do about tlie Army ! ’’ was t he reply. 
“ It never occMirrcd to me,” he would say,, 

to go to »St. I’aul’s and preach a st?riuon. 
That is the Archbishop of (Canterbury’s job. 
Xor .should I think of a.skirig Mr. Justiee Darling 
to lot me dispc'use justice for him. Hut every- 
body thinks he can run my show ; everybody 
thinks ho knows something about soldiering.” 

He was a soldiiM- first and liist , a soldier in t he 
Hritish sense*. J^iko every decent -minded man 
lie had a horror t)f war, but-, eonviiiced that the 
era of imiversal peace had not arrix’ed, he was 
always p€»netnited with the necessity of being 
prepari'd for war. He foresaw the great 
European conflagration, lie knew that the 
Hermans would wage the war ruthles.*«ly. 
Tlierefore ho never wasted his breath in dis- 
coursing indignantly about Herman “fright 
fulness.” His attitude of mind was that the* 
(lermans would be “ frightful ” as long as we 
allow(*d them to be. 

Like every soldier, he was eoiivineed of the 
iu*c(*ssity of some form of obligatory military 
training for the youth of Britain. “ TJio first 
duty of eviTy good man,” he said to some 
lM»ys in ( Glasgow on onc^ occasion, “is to be 
patriotic and loyal and to serve his country: 
to he unselfish and to r(Mnemb(*r that his 
country and all concerning the good of his 
cH>untry should come first in (estimation. 'rh(*re- 
fore, it is the duty of every good man to take 
a fair share in his country’s dtd'ence.” 

Nothing delighted Sir .John iiion^ than to be 
able to pay a tribute in his dispateh(*s to the 
soldierly bearing, smart appearance, and 
splemlici gallantry of the Territorial and 
Canadian troops, thi* first n*pres(^ntatives of 
Hritain’s (.’itizen .Army to st?e service overseas in 
this w'ar. H(? always took fht* first oci;asion 
available to go out and vi.sit 'IVrritoriul divisions 
newly arrivc'd at the Front. Even in the course 
of the iruMt eur.s(»ry inspection it was ama/.ing 
how much his experienced eye eontrivtxl fo 
take in of the appcMiranee and gfm(*ral militarv 
fitmvis of the men. 

Hut naturally his great affection went out fo 
tho Hritish Regulars, the stolid and lioi> 
hearted soldit^rs from the towns and hamlets 


of tho four kingdoms, who had fought with him 
in Egypt and South Africa, on whoso training 
his whole life hod been spent. I'he direct 
personal influence which military leaders in 
the past were able to exercise on their troops, 
cweti as recently as in tho Hoer war, is no longer 
possible owing to the vast scale on which 
modem Avars are conducted. War has becoiiK* 
so much a matter of highly organized depart - 
mentalization that the supremo command, 
nowadays, must perforce delegate much more 
of iU powers than formerly in order to be able 
to handle, unembarrassed by a host of details, 
A'ost masses of troops operating on a gigantic^ 
scale. The (Commander- in-Chief must have his 
H.eadcpiariet’s far removinl from th<^ bring line, 
at a distamre which enables him to .survey 
adequately the o{s*rations as a whole, and «*- 
moves him from all danger of being capturrxl 
by the enemy. Thus his influence must always 
be indirect rather than direct. Opport uiiili(*s 
for personal contact with tho troops are fewer, 
and unless lie is a man like Sir John French, 
who was always strongly imbued Aidtli the 
diMsirability of keeping in personal touch with 
the men in tho field, he will content himself 
with communicating with the bulk of the 
Army' through the intervening conunands 
alone. 

The* influ(*nce of Sir .lolm Frcmch was always 
immensely steadying for our Annj' in France. 
His perfect rmlm, his unflinching courage, his 
lUiver-failing optimism were a strong sheet 
anchor for our all through the wet winter 
of 1014 in tho trenches in Flanders. 'Fhe 
Field-Marshal never lost a chance of motoring 
or riding out personally to inspect a regiment 
which had done avcH in a fight, and of conveying 
his grateful congratulations to the in(*n in a 
simply worded, felicitous little speech. Tn 
the stern ordeal of the ret reat from Mons, Avheii 
the situation of the Hritish Army was highly 
critical for days on end. Sir John French might 
have been seem sitting on the roadside speaking 
words of encouragc^inent to troops so tired 
that they litiTally did not cai*e what bccaint' 
of them. No man knoAvs better than Sir John 
Fnmch the A'alue of praise to weary men. ^’hi^ 
foAv kindly' Avords ho spoki* to the men on these 
occasions got them on their feet again, forgetful 
of their fatigue, proud of the iword of the 
Hritish Army, proud of their race, proud of 
their (Jornmonder. 

Hoth in writing and in speaking Sir Jolm 
pcMsessed a most vivid dramatic touch. What 
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AN ENGAGEMENT EARLY IN THE WAR. 
BritUh Cavalry chariintf the Germana in Northern France. 


could linvo been more loftily exprt‘ssc<l thou his 
telegram to l.ody Roberta on the death of her 
husband, the veteran F’ield-Marshnl, which 
took place at Sir John French’s Headquarters 
in Franec ^ 

In the name of Hii. Mnjesfy’s Army eerving in Friinw, 
n winh to bo allowed t«> convoy to yon and your family 
our heartfelt ayinpathy. Your grief ii shored by iia 
who moiim the lose of the much-loved ehlef. Aa ho woa 
eollcil, it woa a fitter ending to the life of so gnat a 
aoldier that ho ahould have paaaed away in the midat of 
the troopa he loved to well, and within aound of the guna. 

The touch “in the midst of the troops ho 
loved so well and within sound of tho guns ” 


recalls the passage from Napoleon's will in- 
scribetl on the walls of his mausoleum at the 
Invalids: “ I’nniii ee peuple fraiifais qu»‘ j ui 
tant aini^.’’ 

The same vivid hand ia seen in Sir John 
Frtuich’s dispatches from tho Front, at onco 
the most sober and tho most inspiriting of 
narratives. Concise, accurate and picturcstiue, 
they are the reflection of tho mind of the 
writer (Sir John wrote every word of his dis- 
patches himself). Forming, as it wore, the 
framework upon which tho extraordinarily 




KING GEORGB IN FRANCE: HIS MAJESTY DECORATING 


clrninntio inridonls nf (lur hattlf's in 
Hiid FraiKH* niiglit h<* hiiilt up, tliry aro aiiia/.- 
injjcly rostraiiHM]. Tt n'cjiiirfd thr jrroat nar- 
rative powers of I la* Field Marshal himself, on 
the rare oeeasions when ln' could bo prevailed 
iip»in t<i disecairse at length on the more pie- 
tiire>.f|iie side of the war, tc) clothe the skeli't^ai 
with tU»sh and give in full the story of the 
incidents to ^^hich his dispat<'hes only refer 
in geiHTal terms. 

In his dispatch deiding with the first l)attle 
of Ypres the following passage i»ecurs : 

I was pri’-.i*nt wilh Sir Dougins llni^ at II. botwerii 
:! ait.l 3 o’lrlocU lai this ihiy, when the 1st Divisitai was 
retiriii;.'. I reminl it as the most eritieal iiiuiiiciit iit I ho 
wlaile .if this urent hnttle. 'I'he rally *if the Isl Division 
aiii.1 the rerapture of tin? villagi; of (iheluvelt at sia*li a 
time was fraught with inornentous eiaiseipieiiffes. If any 
unit ean lie siiu;Iei| oiil f.»r especial praise it is tlio Wor- 
cestiTs. 

'riiis brief statement gives no hint of the 
tremendous ttrdeal which the Commaiider-in- 
(1u«‘l* himself \mderwent *m that fateful :jlst 
of Ot^tober. The hotir he spent with Sir 
Douglas Haig on the roadside by the shattered 
ruins <»f the Chateau do Muoge was u period in 
an ordinary niiin’s life. At 2 o’clock, t)i« lioiir 
Sir .lohii mentions in his dispateh, a galloper 
arrived to announee to the (!ommander in- 
Chief and Sir Douglas Haig, comrade of arms 
in South Africa, the disastrous news of the 
retin inent of tin? Isjt Division. This signified 


lhi‘ breaking f)f our line, the opt'ning to the 
German honles of the road to the Channel ports. 

It uas a rude blow, hut Sir John Freneh 
made no sign. He rcMnained impassive hy the 
roadsifjc, as impassive as on the retreat from 
Mons when ho was looking for a plaice when* 
the Hritish Army might make its last stand. 
On that October afternoon the peril to Britain 
was dire. If the (lerinans had eoiiie through 
then we could not have* held them from Dunkirk 
and Calais, and the arrival of the enemy on 
the Chiumel would have put an entirely dif- 
ferent complexion on the war. 

For an hour the suspense endured. At o 
o'clock it was broken by the welcome tidings 
that tho gallant Worcester had rtdakeii 
(iheluvelt at the point of the bayonet, and that 
our line had been r(*-estalilished. Sir John 
was impassive to the end. Yet he did not 
overlook the Worcesters. Afti*r the battle l.e 
made enquiry as to the author of the order to 
tho regiment to charge at a crucial moment, 
t hus saving t he day. 'J’he order did not emanate 
from the divisional or lirigade headqiiartc'rs, 
and till* officer who gave it was never found, but 
the Worcesters enjoyed the signal jirivilege 
of a mention all to themselves in Sir John’s 
dispatch. 

Sir John French’s great faculty for attaching 
to himself those serxdng under him was w'ell 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS DURIN(J IlIS TOUR AT THE I KONT. 


illiisiraU'd by bin life at the Ceneral lleiul- 
(iuart(?rs of the Army in France, 'i'he atino- 
sphero of the Coniinnniler-in -Chief’s residence 
waa that of an F^nglish country house, uncon- 
strained, and informal. M’he iiKMubers of liis 
Forsonal Stall were all old friends of his and of 
one another. ^lost of th(*ni had servecl with 
Sir John in South Africa. He had a patc'mal 
way with them all*, and called them by their 
Christian nainos. For their part, each vied 
with the. other in his devoted loyalty to “The 
Chief,** os Sir John was invariably called. 

In working hours work went forward strenu- 
ously in the Coininaiider-in-Chief’s house. Sir 
John French hiin.solf was aeeustoincd to spemd 
the greater part cjf tlie day in his work-room at 
a great table surrounded by maps. In an 
adjoining room was the Orderly OHiccr of the 
day dealing with the constant stream of visitors, 
the never-ending deluge of dispat-ches and 
reports and messages coining in all day and 
night. Sir John*s day was a long one. Always 
an early riser, he was one of the first in tla^ 
house astir, and might be found long before 
breakfoi^t in his study going through the* rt?- 
ports from the diffen^nt armies and coi^is a hich 
had come in during the night. Jininediately 
after breakfast the Commander-in -Chief had a 
conference daily with the heads of the Heotl- 
quarters Staff, the Chief of the General Staff, 


th<‘ Adjutant (Icncral, the Quart ennustcr- 
Gcncral. the Chief of Intelligence. 

At this conferencf' the orders for the day were 
issuoil, till* situation as regards wastage of m(*n, 
ainiiiuiiition, and supplies taken under review, 
plans for the tiiture discussed, \ isits to the 
different army eommanderv in the ficki, the 
inspection of troops, new guns or recent 
innovations in the war of the trenches, and work 
with his privatesecretary filled in the remainder 
<»f Sir John's day, filled it in to such good pur- 
pose that he was as often ns not the last in to 
dinner- the hour of which was 8. 1.5— and the. 
first to leave the company assembled over 
eoffi‘e and cigars. Even in cpiict times Sir 
•Tohn was a late worker, curtailing his hours of 
sleep, and often his meals, in ord(T to finish a 
dispatch or complete some report. 

The genial, courtly presence of the man. per 
viMled his whole environmc*nt. Was the situa- 
tion never so desperate, the fighting never so 
severe, there was no fuss or flurry in the (.*om- 
mand(*rin-('hiers house. Even during the 
retreat, when Headciiiarters was frequently 
moved, nhen for days at a lime neither the 
Commander-iii-Chief nor his Staff could even 
take their boots olL Sir John dilTiiseil about 
him the same calm, i>leasant atmosphere. At 
meals the talk was of iileasaiit English topics, 
the p(*raonal side of the war, the latest good 
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storiea from the- trenches, club gossip from place in Sir John n^tobV-famiMhold, grateful 

town, the progress of our half-a-dozen «iiffercnt to.find that all questions of precedence and rank 

wars, The Thnee leader, the latest number of were waived. Perfectly naturaf' young man 

Punch. And always Sir John, most <leliglitful that ho was, the Prince established himself 

of talkers, would lake an active part in the firmly in the affection of everybody at the 

eonversation, illustrating his remarks with Commander-in-Chief’s from Sir John I'YencIi 

quotations from his gn'ttt memory stored with downwards. Delighted himseif to be with 

the gleanings of a well-lilled, studious life. our Army in the field, his only regret was that 

ft was in this clean and healthy atmosphere ho was not suffered to take his place permanently 

that the Prince of Wales tirst come into contata with his brother officers in the magnificent 

with the great war. The young Prince’s heart Guards’ Brigade of Lord Cavan, “the brigade 

was st.*t Irom the start on playing a part in our that never lost a trench ’’ as it proudly boasted, 

great si niggle for existence, and it was duo to After the Prince had served for some months 

his own initiative entirely that State and family on the Cominantter-in-Chief’s Staff at Head- 

objisstions were overeomo so that ho might go to quarters, he was {icrmitted to go to the tnmehes 

the Front, with a eoiumission in the Grenadiers. from time to time, and there is reason to 

Attochcxl to the Forsonal Staff of the Com- believe that tliis concession was secured for him 
inand>‘r-in-Chicf ho slipiKHl quite easily into his by the Commandcr-in -Chief himself. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE FRONT. 

£ec.-Li. 1I.R.H. The Prince of Wnlee, Grenadier Gvnrde, Aidenle-Caiiip to Pield-Manhal & 
John D. P. Freneh, November, 1914. 




CHAPTER I.XIX. 


THE LAST PHASES OF THE 
RUSSIAN WINTER CAMPAIGN. 


Strategic Kksut.ts of the First Five Months of Fkshtino on the Kastern Front — Russian 
Position about the New Year tn the Polish Zone — In the (Carpathian Zonk — In the East 
Prussian Zone — Thf: Strateoiu Scheme of the Second («ekman Winter (^AMPAruN — T he 
Rattle of Rorzymow- The Austro (Ieum an Offensive in the (Cari*athians — ^ criiEiR Advance 
to the Dniester — Failure and Retreat The Advance towards Niemen- -The Ficjhtino 
IN THE Forest of Augustovo — The Advance against the Narev Jhne — ^The JIattle of 
Prasnysz -The Siege and Fall of Przemysl — ^Tiik I'lace of 1‘rzkmysl in the Austrian 
S i.'HEME OF Defence. 


O N.Fi n light say, without being para- 
dox icul, that most of Iho fighting 
in tho Kastern tlieatro during the 
first five months of the war was, 
on tho Oerinan side and to some ^'xtent also 
on tho Riissinii, an offensive undertaken in 
order to acquire a firm defensive line ; and 
indeed, the alternative olTensive inovenients 
of the two aniiies resulted in the establish- 
ment of a certain “ balance,” which forms tho 
basis of the fighting during the following three 
1 1 lont hs ( .Fanuary Marcl i ). 

I’Fie failure of tho Austrian campaign between 
the San and tlio Rug ( August 19141, and Russia’s 
powerful counter-offensive in (ialioia had 
deprived the (leriuanie Powers of the initial 
cFianee of turning, from their advancM»d position 
in Eastern (lalicia, the Russian defensive* lin<? 
of the Vistula, and of eompelling our Allies 
to fall back beyond the Rug. llindenlairg’s 
failures in Poland deprived them of the? hope of 
breaking through the Vistula line by m<*ans of 
a frontal attack through Wi?.stern Poland. 

On the other hand, the Russian defeat 
at Taiinenberg, in August 1914, proved tho 
existence of almost in.su|M?ruble diflicultii^s in 
the way of a Russian offensive through East 
I^russia and across the [..ower Vistula, so long 
Vol. IV.-^Part 44. 


us (leriiumy disposed of eonsidc^rable forees. 
It was furt her provVd by tho events of Deeem- 
bcT 1914 t hat a march against Cracow would 
necessarily be an iLXtreiiiely risky, and there- 
fore iin iiuproeticable undertaking, .so long as 
We.steni Poland remained in (lerman lumds or 
open to (•errnan attacks, and lliingiiry formed 
an easy Hf*kl for the eoneei it ration of Austro- 
(terman armies ; t'f>r under these eircimistanees 
a Rassian move against tho Czenstochowa- 
Crocow line would be equivalent to an advance 
along a narrow road open both from the nortli 
and the south to flank attacks by the cnc*my. 
At IciLst one flank must be secured before an 
attack against the west could bo urH.iertak«ui. 
Western Poland could never la* held by Russia, 
still less eould it be reeonqiiered until the col- 
hipsff of the (hTiiian armif*s was brought about 
by a decrisive and final victory in some other 
war zone. An advancre from Warsaw through 
W«*stcrH Polaiifl, along the threi* widely diver- 
gc*nt railway lines, agtiin.-t- tho “ close fonna- 
tion” of the railways on the Prussian side of 
the border, was liardly feasible, 'rbo Russian 
offensive, once the line of tlu^ Duriajec had Fkicii 
8ecuri?d, had to proceed across the (’ar[>athians, 
especially os political reasons promised still 
further advantogi^s fnim an offensive against 
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Hun^rary. Thus by tho end of Deoemhor tlie 
poHitirm of tho Russian amiy from the Rultic 
to the foot-hills on tho upptT mu'hes of the 
Diinajre and of the Rinia had bee«Miio in the 
main deft>nsivc% an«l Hiinpiry heoaiino the ehief 
goal of the olTensive »)f our Allies. 

The frontier drawn in 18 Jo between the 
thn»e Powers whieh ha<l parlili()ned Poland hod 
ahvays been a stratc*gieal absurdity ; it was in- 
finitc'ly more so in our own days when “ tlie 
straight line ” has assunu>d such proiniiieiiee in 
strategy as well as in taeths. 'fhe frontier of 
Russian Poland forms a gigtintie curve ; its 
length, measured from the point at which the 
river Hug cuts the Austro- Russian frontier to 
that at wdiieh the Osowiee-Lyek line cn^sst»s 
from Russia intf) (lermaiiy, is more than three 
times that of a straight line draw'll betwi^im 
these two points. It could never form the 
basis of strategic operations, but w'hilst the 
straight lino of tho Oder remained a distant 
drcmin of Russian strategists, just as that of 
the Hobr-Hiig remained the goal of all pious 
wishes on the (jcnnan side, a new' line ' had 
to he found in tlie Polish plain, the plain that 
stretches from tho forests and marshes betwcK^n 
the Low'er Vistula and the Xienien in the north 
and the Carpathian mountains in the south. 
The main features of that lino wore traced by 
the failures and the sueeesses of the five months 
of warfare in 1914 ; we might call it the 
lino of the I’olish rivers. It extends from 
the Vistula hthiw' Warsaw to the hills south 
of Tarnow. Heginiiiiig in tho north from the 
mouth of the H/.iira, it follows tho courso of 
that river and of its tributary tlie Rawka, and 
further to tho south that of the Upper Piliea, 
and that of the Nida to its confluence with the 
Vistula, thus extending like the chord of an 
arc within the huge cairve of tho Vistula ; to tho 
south of tlio Upper V'istiila it follows the line 
of the Duiiiijee and its tributary Hiala. till it 
rcaeht's the foot-hills of the Carpathians in 
the n>gion between Zaklic/.yn and (lorlice. 
'riiis lini\ which forms t he eentre of tlie Kastern 
battle front, emerged, as was statiHl above, 
from the confiisi'd strategical position which 
had prevailed in the first ti'ii days of December ; 
its strength was ]>roved in the battles wdiich 
raged around it during the iviiuiining tliree 
wi‘eks of the iiiontli. The remliT will remembfT 
the descri[)(ioTiof these battles given in (Miapter 
LIX., tlie last that d«.-alt witli the Kastern 
Campaign. They marked the final failure of 
Hindenburg’s attaalc against \^’arsaw^ Aftt'r 


the occupation of Lovicz and SkiemieviA^ 
(about December 19, 1914), the CSennans con- 
tinued their attacks on tho Bzura-Raw'ka line, 
but to no avail. They tried to outflank it from 
tho south by a thrust between the Rawka and 
the Piliea, in tho region betwoon Tnovlodz, 
Opoerzno and Noverniasto, but wore repiilserl 
w'ith heavy losses (December 17-24). In the 
lost days of December they tried to cross the 
Nida near its confluence with the Vistula, and 
again failed. The period bet ween December 10 
and New Year similarly marks t he failure of the 
flank-attacks from the direction of IVIIava 
against Warsaw, and from the south across the 
Carpathians against Przeinysl, which ac;coiii- 
panied the last stages of the second Cermnn 
invasion of Poland. With the forces set fren* 
by tho retreat in t he eenti’e, the (Irand Duk(‘ 
cleared the flanks of his army The defeat 
Hiiffered in the first battle of Prasiiysz (about 
December Ifl) forced the (Germans to fall back 
on their own frontier ; by a vigorous Russian 
counter-offensive south of the Tamow-Przeinysl 
line the Aiistro-Cerman armies were driven 
out from all tho passes in tho Western Car- 
pathians which they had regained in the first 
half of December. 


Lot us now consider, m its main outlines, the 
Russian position at the begiiming of 1915, 
which is also the starting point of the narrative 
of this chapter of our war history. 

Wo miglit begin, in the t iiue-honoured style 
of Caesar, by saying that the whole Kastern 
area of war is divided into three parts. Its 
threo divisions we might call, fur short, the 
East-Prussian zone, the Polish zone, and tho 
zone of tho Carpathians. Each of them pos- 
sesses marked geographical peculiarities which 
impart a distinctive charat?ter to the warfare 
w'ithin its limits, and each of them has its ow'ii 
meaning within the whole scheme of tho war in 
tho East. Tho battle-line in the Polish zone 
extends at tho Now Year alr>tig a praeticrally 
straight lino running from north to south. The 
positions in the other two zones cover. its 
flanlvs : they form concave curves, within which 
the fJernionic Powrers liold the interior positions. 

Practically ilio whole of tho Polish zone is a 
fiat plain. The banks of the rivers are mostly 
marshy, and thus off(>p good linos for dc>fence. 
I'ho ground is not. unlike that of Klatidt^rs. 
Mororwer, though this zone lacks any such 
decisive termination as that given to the battle- 
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THE TSAR AND THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS VISIT THE TRENCHES. 


linn in Klandorn by tlio North Sea, it is yot to 
some extent secluded and secured from the 
north. The Vistula between Warsaw and 
Thorn has an average width of half mile, and 
is not fordable. There are no bridges across it 
from the fortress of Novo-Goorgievsk in the 
5a.st till Flock in the west. The work of build- 
ing a now bridge across it could hanlly be under- 
taken imlesa one possessed a firm and extensive 
hold on both >)anks. Moreover, the total 
absence of railways in the country between 
the Novo-Georgievsk-Mlavn line in the • east, 
the Prussian frontier in the north -vest, and the 
Vistula in the south-west neceasarily restricts 


the fighting within this area to merely secondary 
operations, and thereby tentls to mark still 
more strongly the northern limit of the e**ntriil 
Polish wiur zone. 

Similar conditions naturally produce similar 
elTects. In that zone, which of this Eastern 
theatre of warfare* reseinbhsa Flanders most 
closely, siege warfare along pniclirally con- 
tinuous and ulmr)st slatiojiary lines of trenches 
came into marki*(l prominence in DrM?(*inber. 
The new typo of warfare from the West siireocl 
to that part of the Eastern battle-front. It 
appeared in its most pcTfoet form at tho tvio 
extremities opposite Warsaw and oppoHite 
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'^farnow. 'iVenchcs cannot change from a 
temporary expedient into a permanent strong 
Jino unless the means of coininimication in 
tliefr rear facilitate the upkeep of a continuous 
supply of ammiinilion and men, and also the 
execution of quick concent ra1 ions in cose nf 
an attack by tho enemy. Of course, a good 
systt^m of communications is at lc>ast equally 
indispensable for tho execution of sueli 
attacks. In the West the railway net is more 
or less equally well developed along the en- 
tire front. In Kussiun Polaiul tho system 
of eommimications practically limits the 
German offensive to tho northern section of the 
line. 'Fho three main railway lines Thoni- 
Loviez, Kalisz-Skiemievice and Czenstoehova- 
Skiorniovice, of which the Gormans obt aim'd 
tho entire mastery by the Tniddio of Deei'inber, 
form, as it were, a spear-head, though a 
blunt ono, against tho Bzui‘a-Rawka iine. 
But, on tho other hand, that lino, in the 
close neighbourhood of Warsaw, is no U'ss 
well provided with means of comiiuiniea- 
iion. Further down to the south, tho advan- 
tage of communications lay with the Russians, 
and, after tho Gorman attempt at breaking 
through round Inovlodz had failed, t his 
central port of the Polish zone is but seldom 
heard of. In tho extreme south, on both sides 
of the Vistula, tho Nida and tho Dunajec form 
a more continuous and more marked line of 
division than the rivers fiu’ther north, bfdng in 
themselves a more serious obstacle than either 
the Bzura or Kavka. 

'Fhe position in the entire Polish zone at 
the Now Year may be described as extremely 
favourable for our Allies. They hold an 
advanced position in front of tho Vistula, and 
they are now usmg €is an additional artery of 
comtmmication that groat river, which during 
Hindenburg’s first invasion of Poland had 
HCirved os a defence for their armies. Should 
the lino of their trenches be pierced, they can 
again fall back upon tho lino of the Vistula, 
and siurh a retreat would in tliat zone merely 
strengthen their position. Their chief railway 
junctions lio oast of the Vistula, and a railway 
luMj parallel to the river-front runs on its 
eastern side, W'ell out of the roach of any guns 
which might bo placed on its western bank. 
Tho lino approaches closer to the river only 
between Ivangorod and Novo-Alexandria and 
soutl) of Warsa\%-. But round these two points, 
before which tho first German offensive hod 
broken down in October, practically impi’eg- 
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• nable positions had boen coastructed since then. 
Kound Warsaw tiiose fortifications, stretching 
in a semicircio based on tho Vistula, have the 
additional advantage of a short railway line 
along tho western bonk of the river, tho War- 
saw -G ora- Kalvaria line. Our Allies might liave 
abandoned the advanced position along the 
chord of tho arc without any strategic loss, 
so far os the Polish zone was concerned. If 
nevertheless they held to it, they probably 
did 80 out of regard to the position south of the 
Vistula, where the line of tho rivers meets tho 
Carpathians. 

Had tho position in the curve of tho Vistula 
boon abandoned, it would have been practically 
impossible to maintain the advanced position 
on the Dunajec or oven a new lino further c^ast 
on the Wisloka. As the events of October had 
shown, a complete retreat on the lino of the 
Vistula, retaining on tho left bonk merely the 
bridge-heads of Warsaw and Ivangurod, would 
have rendered unavoidable a retreat in Galicia 
on to tho line of the Sun, and would thus have 
also led a second time to tho ruining of the siege 
of Przcmysl. Had Przemysl remained in tho 
hands of the Germanic Powers without ever 
liaving been captured by our Allies, it would 
have given the Austro-Gerrnan aniiies a power 
ful hold on the San line, such as Warsaw and 
Ivongorod give the Russians on that of the 
Vistula ; a river is not like a sba, and when it 
intervenes between armies, the side wiiicii 
holds the passages really holds the lino of the 
river. Przemysl, once conquered, can never 
ho again a stronghold of first-class importance, 
wIk^u both sides know overy detail of its 
ftirtifications and the reuige of every posifion 
around it. 

A retreat of the Russians on to tho San line 
would have necessitated in turn their retire- 
ment from the Carpathian posses, and an 
abondoniuent of their offensive position 
threatening Hungary. Thus it appears from 
the long chain of strategic evidence that tho 
position on tho Bzura-Rawka line in front of 
the muoh stronger pos>ition around Blonie 
was indirectly connected with the offensive 
in the Carpathians, and the German attacks 
against it were perhaps meant to lead ulti- 
mately to the relief of Przemysl. 

Thus again along tho Galician front and in 
the Carpathian zone the position of the Russian 
Armies about the New Year may be dosoribod 
as one of overwhelming advantage. The line of 
the San and the Dniester, or even a line in tho 


roar of it, w'ould have been perfectly sufficient 
for mere defence, or for a war which aimed 
primarily at tho attrition of tho Gentian 
forces, a kind of policy which can always bo 
fallen back upon by our Allies with excellent 
chances of success. Instead of that , they were 
holding in Galicia about tho Now Year all the 
passes into Hungary, and an advanced position 
on the Dunajec which was probably meant more 
os a cover for the operations in tho Curx)nthian 
mountains than as a tlircat against Cracow. 

Wo can distinguish from the strategic xioint 
of view two zones in tho Carjiathian moim- 



MISS BUCHANAN, 

Dauilhter of the British Amhassador at Petroifrad, 
who is nurain^ the wounded in the British Hospital. 

tains. The one extends from a line due south 
of Toriiow^ and the valley of the Biala to tho 
Beskirl Pass, the other from the Boskid I’ass 
to thi^ Rumanian frontier Tho westcTii 
sector presents tho greater facilities for a Russian 
invasion of Hungary. The mountain chain 
and the passes ore much lower than they are 
either in tho eastern sector or to tho west 
around the High-Tatra group. Hardly any 
of the peaks here rise above 3,000 ft., whilst 
both in the Tatra moimtains and east of the 
Beskid Pass they exceed even 6,000 ft. 
Between tho Biala line and the Beskid I'ass, 
on a front stretching over more than one 
hundred miles, ten roads and three railway 
lines cross the Carpathian range (the Banok- 
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Hoinonii railway over the Lupkow Foss, the 
Lwow-Sambor-Ungvjir over the Uzflok Fobs, 
and tlio Lwow-Stryj-Munkacz over the Beskid 
Pass). Hetwci'n tho Uoskid Pass and the 
Aiistpo-Ruinnnian frontier, on a front slightly 
longer than that of tho western sector, only 
four roads and a single railway line (Stanis- 
lawow - Marrnaros - Szigot over the Jablonica 
Pfias) lead from Eustorn Galicia and tho 
Bukovina into Hungary. 

An invasion of Hungary through tho passes 
of tho eastern sector of tho Carpathians could 


separate position con be turned, most of thenf 
con Ije enfiladed from some other position on a 
higlier level. Hence all the fighting in the 
Carpathians was bound to assume a totally 
different character from that in the west or in 
the Polish zone. Artillery proved of less 
importance, connected action over a wide 
front proved well-nigh impossible. Hence 
tho frequent captures of big numbers of pri- 
soners by either side, and the low proportion 
of tho numbers of captured guns to those of 
prisoners. 



A RED GROSS DETACHMENT WAITING BEHIND THE FIRING LINF, 


only bo contoniplatod if it was to be carried 
out in cooperation with Kumaiiia. For a 
|)urcly Russian invasion the natural road is 
lilt? same as that chosen in 1849, when the 
dominion of tlio young Emperor Francis 
.hiseph I. over Hungary was saved by Russian 
iiitorvention. That rood led tlirough the 
passes around Diikla. 

It is self-evident that iirolonged sicgc- 
warfaro is imptKssiblc in the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Trenches can bo used for the protection 
«if particular positions, but there can be no 
(^OTitinuous lines of trenches over wooded 
mountains thousands <if feet high. Each 


Before we pass to a consideration of the East 
Frusaian zone— t.c., the right flank of tho 
Russian battle-front— wo wish to draw tho 
attention of our readers to one significant 
fact. Many of tho most important Austro- 
German attacks in this region aimed at tho 
corner between Tamow and Jaslo — i.e., at 
the joint of tho two zones, the zono of the 
Folish plain and tho zone of the Carpathian 
mountains. Here defence by moans of con- 
noctod trenches is rendered difficult by the 
rising height of the hills, which, however, do 
not fonn sufileiently high barriers to prevent 
the development of a connected offensive 
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Action. It will be hero that the Auhtro- 
(Jermans will break through in May, 1915. 

J^t us now turn to the third zone — i.e., 
that which we coll the Eaet-Prussian zone. It 
might seem as if in that region nature hersc^lf 
was playing the gome of siege-warfare. Koch 
side has its own line fortified by natural oh- 
stocles. The Prussian front runs from Tilsit 
on the Niemcn through forests and inarshes 
to Insterburg, from there along the line of the 
Angerapp and of the Croat Masurian lakes to 
Johannisburg, and from there aniidst smaller 
lakes, morasses, and forests to the fortress of 
'Phom on the Vistula. The distance from 
Tilsit to Thorn amounts to about two hundred 
miles. Sixteen railway lines running towards 
the Russian frontier cross the line whicli 
connects these two towns ; these sixteen lines 
branch out into a network on both sides of the 
Tilsit-Thoru railway. No two of them aro 
coimccted by loss than throe latitudinal lines. 
The Prussian railway net east of the Vistula 
is 08 good 08 that of Silesia. But whilst in 
Silesia it serves also the requirements of a 
Jiighly developed industry and a rich mining 
ilistrict, east of the Vistula it covers a poor, 
thinly populated country in which the mai’shes 
have been preserved as valuable strategic 
assets. 

'Die Russian lino of defence starts with the 
Niemen above Kovno. North of it the country 
is of no strategic importance. The Con nans 
would have to advance in it for a very con- 
siderable distance through regions practically 
devoid of roads and railways before they could 
reach a vulnerable point. From Crodno up 
to a point about ten miles east of Kovno the 
Niemen runs in a northern direction. That 
part of the Niemen on a front of about fifty 
miles, covers the Pctrograd-Vilna-Warsaw rail- 
way line, which lies at the Troki junction at a 
distance of about thirty-five miles from the 
Niemen, but farther south draws nearer and 
nearer to the river till it crosses it at Crodno. 
Some ten miles above Crodno the river Bobr 
approaches closely to the line of the Nicnir^n. 
In fremt and south-east of Crodno, to the con- 
fluence of the Bobr and Narev, it is the Bobr 
lino wiiich protects the Petrograd-Warsnw 
railway and the flank of the Vistula front 
in tlio Polish zone. Farther on to the south- 
east the defensive line follows the Nare%' to 
its confluence with the Bug, and finally the 
Hug to its confluence with the Vistula. At 
the mouth of the Narev stands the powerful 
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fortreas of Sicroek, near the mouth of the Hug 
that of Novo-Ceorgievpk. Tho banks of these 
rivers are for the moat part marshy. In 
front of tho Niemcn and tho upper Hobr lie 
the inai*shcs and forests of Suvalki and Augus- 
tovo; the lower* Hobr and tho Narev nro 
surrounded by broken, hilly country, presenting 
favourable ground for defence. Behind these 
lines our Allies dispose of good lateral com- 
munications, wliilst tho Cermnns (onco they 
cross the frontier) have none in front of the 
Narev. Only tliVco railway lines connect 
tho Petrograd- Warsaw lino with tho Prussian 
railways. Farthest to tho north a railway 
lino crosses tho Niemen at Kovno, and runs 
by Vilkovysbki to Stallnponen ; the next from 
Hiolostok by Osoviec and Crajovo to Lyck ; 
tho third from Warsaw by Novo-Goorgievsk, 
Ciocluinow and Mlava to iSoIdaii. There are, 
moreover, two groups of strategic railway.n 
based on the IVIrognul-Warsaw lino whieli 



GERMAN TRACTION MOTOR. 

These powerful motore have been larifely used for 
traneport purposes over the dilReult roads in Poland. 
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do not touch Pniasian territory. A acmi-* 
circular line runs from Orany by Olita, Suvalki, 
and Augustovo to Grodno. Three railway 
lines branch off from the main railway between 
Bielostok and Warsaw, and meet behind the 
fortress of Ostrolonka ; two of them run 
parallel to the Narev, which flows there in a 
big curve; the third practically halves the 
triangle which the other two lines form with 
the Petrograd-Warsaw lino. Of the country 
between the M lava- Warsaw railway line, the 
Vistula, and the Prussian frontier wo have 
spoken above. 

Thus in the Eust-Pnissian zone we are faced 
by a different situation from that which 
arises whore rivers and mountains form tlu* 
dividing line. Such rivers or mountains are 
usually held by one side or the other. But 
here each side has its own natural barrier on 
its own territory, and hitherto all the fighting 
in it. resulted mainly in the passing of the 
strategical no-man*8-land ** between the 
barriers from one side to the other. After 
the defeat of Toimentierg the Russians foil 
back on to their own barrier, and the Germans 
experienced for the first time its intrinsic 
st.rength. Binco October the Russians had 
gradually recovered their hold on the land 
between the barriers, and about the middle of 
]>ecember they repulsed in the first battle of 
l^asnysz a German advance to the south. 
About the Now Year we find them standing 
on the eastern edge of East Prussia along 
the line of the Angerapp and of the Great 
Masurian lakes, on the southern edge more or 
less along the frontier up to Mlava. In the 
coimtry to the west of Mlava the position is 
uncertain and in the main unimportant. The 
only part of the right bank of tho Vistula 
between Novo-Georgievsk and Thom which is 
of somo importance for the Russians — ^namely, • 
opposite tho trenches on the Bzura — ^is in the 
hands of our Allies. The only port which is 
of importance to tho Germans is that between 
Vloclavek and Thom, os on that stretch the 
Thom-Lovioz railway runs so close to the 
left bank of the Vistula that it could be shelled 
from the opposite bank of the river. That 
part of the right bank is hold by the Gennans. 

With regard to the East-l’russian zone it 
ought to be marked that frost is of special 
importance for all military operations within 
it, as water forms the chief obstacles on both 
sides. With the exception of the Vistula and 
the Great Masurian lakes, which are of con* 
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regionei. 

TiOt US now consider briefly the main strato 
gMuil outlines of the second wintci^r cniiipaigii. 
'Fho lull in tho fighting which prevailed in the 
Eastern theatre of war during the first three 
weeks of January was only partially due to 
the “ bad weather,” in which it is our national 
habit to see the origin of all evils. It is true 
tho weather of those weeks was a morions 
obstacle to the devolo])ment of any wide 
strategical schemra. In a country where 
the scarcity of railways enhances tho iinpor 
tance of roads, it would seem inadvisable 
to ^ embark on vast enterprises whilst the 
conditions of transport are changing ohiiost 
daily. In the first days of January the weather 
was so mild that oven small streams — as, 
e.g,, the Rawka — ^were free of ice ; the whole 
of Poland was one vast quagmire. Before tho 
middle of January begins a succession of 
alternate spells of cold weather and thaw. It 
is only after January 20 that prolonged cold 
weather sets in throughout the whole Eastern 
theatre of war, and that for the first time a 
winter campaign ” based on ice and snow ” 
can be contemplated. 

Yet the weather was not tho only cause of 
the uneventful character of these first weeks 
of January. The end of December saw the 


lust flickei'S of ITindenburg'M gigantic Eastern 
campaign, with its two invasions of Poland, 
and tho great number of satellite operations 
extending over the entire Eastern front. 
Before a now scheme of equal grexitness could 
be ]aun(;hcd, beth iiriiiies roqiiirod at least a 
short period in which to re-form and recuperate. 

The operations which ensued on the resuinp- 
tion of tho ofFensivo by tho Germanic Powers 
give the casual observer tho iinprc^ssion of bcMiig 
disconnected and almost aimless. Similarly, 
the fimdamental featunns of the whole scheme 
temd to escape tno observation of the man 
whoso close attention is concc^ntrated chiefly 
on one sector or zone of the vast Eac-tem 
theatre of war. A careful examination shows, 
however, an inncT coherence and a leading 
idea, which runs like a red thread through all 
tho different operations carried on over a front 
exceeding 500 miles. Warsaw, in its centra) 
geographical position, still seems to be the 
centre also of all military activities. And yet 
the contention that even now the capture of 
Warsaw remoinod for Hindenburg the main 
objective of the ensuing campaign seems t o us 
not to be borne out by the facts, at least not 
in its exclusive, sweeping form. It was 
perhaps rather the Niemen - Bohr - Narev - 
Vistula-Son-Dniestor line which was his goal : 
he seems to have aimed primarily at wresting 
from tho Russians the outlying territories 
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TRANSPORT IN THE CARPATHIANS. 
UnloadSnK food and Red Grots supplies. 


between tho line of tho San and Dniester 
and that of tho Dunajec, the Biala, and 


the Carpathians. These Galician districts are 
for the Russians the indispensable basis 
for their offensive against Hungary, and 
for a subsequent advance against Cracow and 
Silesia; nor could the siege of Przemysl have 
been continued had they boon reconquered by 
the Germanic armies. Had these armies 
reached tho line of the Vistula, Son and Dniester, 
the Russians would have lost all chance of 
taking the initiative in the two southern zones, 
even if they retained at Warsaw and at Ivon- 
gorod bridge-heads on the left bonk of the 
Vistula. I'heso gates to the west could have 
been easily masked by the Germans. More- 
over, in an unconquered and relieved Flrzeinysl 
tho Germanic armies would have gained a firm 
and valuable foothold beyond the line of the 
big rivers. A deadlock might have been 
reached in the East by the Germanic Powers 
such as would have enabled them to concentrate 
their whole attention on tho Western caro- 
naign. In tho East Prussian zone Hindenburg’s 
offfMisive pursued also certain local aims, to 
which we sliall return later on, but oven that 
part of the second winter campaign stands in 
a close connexion with its primary objective, 
tho wresting of tho initiative from tho Rus- 
sians; and tin* main basis for that initiative 
lay in Galicia. 

Tho lull in tlicj fighting during the first throe 
weeks of January, was least marked on the 


Bzura-Rawka line, where tho operations hud 
assumed an almost entirely tactical import. 
The linos were facing one another, in some 
places at not more than a hundred yards' 
distance, everything was continually ready for 
action, and any advantageous moment could 
be used for carrying out minor operations. 
It was naturally from here that in fact the 
entire second winter campaign was begun. 
Wo shall abstain for the present from entering 
into any details «of the fighting in the different 
zones. Such description tends to divert the 
attention of the reader from the largo, general 
outlines of the operations. We shall deal 
with their details further on, taking them zone 
by zone. Meantime wo shall limit OMrselvos 
exclusively to the bare strategical outlines of 
the second winter campaign. 

About January 30 began the well-known 
German attack behind the Rawka on tho 
Borzymow-Wola-Szydlowska line, which lasted 
a whole week. There was at tho time, and has 
boon ever since, much aiioculation concerning 
its moaning. Could Hindenburg have hoped 
to break through to Warsaw ? Did he not 
know of the second and even stronger defensive 
lino round Bionic ? People have talked and 
writtoTL about the fighting of that wook in front 
of Warsaw as if it had been unprecedented in its 
scale and intensity. As a matter of fact it was 
nothing of tlic sort. It seems very probable 
that practically the entire attack was carried 
out by what we might call local foroos. The 
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gourrent estimate puts the strength of the 
German army engaged on the Borzymow front 
in the first week of February at about 140,000 
men and one hundred batteries. During the 
fighting round the Barrows (Mogily) between 
January fi- 1 i two German corps are said to havo 
been engaged ; one was always kept in action, 
the other in reserve. In February additional 
forces were obtained, probably by a con- 
centration of reserves from the llxura, and 
perhaps also from the south. The fact that 
towards the ond of the week the Russians suc- 
ceeded with comparatively small forces in 
breaking through the German lines near the 
mouth of the Bziu*a, seems to confirm the sup- 
position that troops had beem withdrawn from 
that part of the front. One othor significant 
fact concerning the battle of Borzymow seems 
to be fairly well established — ^namely, that the 
Germans did not ket;p behind their lines reserves 
in any way proportionate to the forces actus Ily 
engaged. It is evident that Hindenburg could 
not expect three or four corps without reserves 
first to break through the advanced Russian 
lines (a success which, considering the oxpe- 
rienco of previous attempts on that part of tlic 
front, he could not havo hoped them to achieve 
without serious losses), and then to storm 
a second line of fortifications and tako a town 
such as Warsaw. Probably all that he wanted 
them to do was to hurl bock the Russian forces 
on to the Blonio line. Their task was certain !>• 


iinportimt. At Bor/yinow' they were meant 
to drive the thin end of the wedge into the 
Russian line extended far in front of the big 
rivers, Vistula, San and Dniester ; had they 
succeeded, dozens of blows would probably 
havo followed along tlie entire line and the 
outer cover of the Russian fxjsition, shattered 
at one point, would havo heen broken in. We 
havo plenty of evidi^nce at hand whicli shows 
that the Austro-German forces were at that 
time preparing to assume the offensivo at a 
nutribor of important points along tho entiro 
front. The supposition sometimes expressed, 
t hat considerable forces were at that time 
shifted b}’’ tho Gcriniins from one section of tho 
Eastern front to another, sooms unfounded. 
The Germanic army in the Eastern theatre of 
war was not a stage army which wont out 
by one door and rc-entored by another. We 
cannot hope to ascertain with any degree of 
exactitude its aggregate size. I^istimatos natu- 
rally differ ; yet most of them put its strength 
in tlie Eastern theatre of war in February 
at not less than 30 German and 20 Austrian 
army corps. We cannot see ovonts in their 
proper perspective as long ns we persist in 
thinking of tho atiock on Borzymow, carried 
out by tlireo or four out of 50 army corps, 
as tho battle ro^i^al of the soeond winter cam- 
paign in the PJastem theatre of war. 1'ho 
German forces in front of Warsaw could 
never have? nmoiinted to rnu<*h less than 
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.. Mndoe if bcintt held, liften outside bareheaded. 

Soldiera unable to obtain odmisaion to a barn, where a 
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GERMAN TRBNCIIBS NEAR MLAVA. 


100.000 inon. 'Hioy did not only attack War- 
saw, they wore also entrusted with tho defenc^e 
of Lovicz and Skicrniovico, the two most 
important railway junctions of \Vosteni 
Poland. 

'f'he attiurk on Borzytnow was not a new 
attempt against Warsaw, nor even an attempt 
“ to distract the attention of tho RusMians.” 
It was a blow at one point of tho Russian front 
which covered like a shell the lino of the big 
rivers. If ad the Russians been pushed biick 

1.0 their second lino round Blonie, they would, 
as wo have already explained, have boon obliged 
to give up tho rest of the country on the left 
bank of the Vistula down to the bridge-hcMul of 
Ivangorod. '1'ho line of tho Nida would have 
collapsed, ciwrying with it the Russian front 
on the J3unajoc and Biala. The Austro- 
Germons would have bcon able to advance 
right up to tho San — tho natural prolongation 
of tlie line of the middle Vistula — Przomypl 
would have been rrlievod. Tho first blow, wh ich 
was meant to have such far-reaching con- 
sequences, failed miserably. 

No blows were delivered between tho Pilica 
and the Carpathians ; yet we have good 
reasons to suppose that at the time when 
the thrust was delivorod at Borzymow, con- 
siderablo Auetro-Gennan forces were concen- 
trated around Kielce and on the Tuchow- 
(lorlice line. If after the failure of Borzymow 
increased activity can be marked in tho Car- 
pathians, it is not from tho exhausted corps on 
the Rawka that the victims were drawn for the 
daily holocausts of Koziowa. These reinforce- 
ments were probably derived from the points 
of concentration from which no blows could bo 
delivered with any chance of success after the 
attack on the Rawka had ended in failure. 


ITie Austro-Gcrman offensive in the Car- 
pathians began before tho wcok of the final 
attack on Borzymow. About January 23 
tho Germanic forces began to advance towards 
tho mountain passes along the entire front of 
over 200 miles, from the Dukla to tho Kirlibaba. 
Afl.er the failure in front of Warsaw, the 
direction of the main offensive becomes dis- 
cernible; the attacks in the Western Carpa- 
thians round the Dukla and the Lupkow Pass 
lose considerably in intensity, whilst the 
offensive in the East is being pressed with 
great vigour. Tho seriousness of the move 
soon becomes evident. Should the Germanic 
armies succeed in driving the Russians back 
to the Dniester, the latter would probably 
have to fall back on the San and Vistula 
along the whole line from Frzem 3 rsl, up to and 
beyond Warsaw. Unconquorod Przemysl, astride 
on the Woloczyska-Lwow-Tamow line, prevents 
the Russians from deriving full advantage 
from the excellent double track of that railway. 
Przemysl has to be avoided by running, the 
trains over the circuitous path of poor side- 
lines (Lwow - Rawa - Ruska - Jaroslaw). The 
greater, therefore, is the importance of the 
inferior single-line southern railway, the so- 
called Transversal Line,” leading from 
Husiatyn by Stanislawow to Sanok and 
Jaslo. No Russian railway line meets it at 
Husiatyn, but between Czortkow and Sambor 
five railway lines connect it with the Northern 
Woloczyska-Lwow line, and two meet it from 
the south ; it is thus cannected by side-lines 
with no loss than four Russian railways. Its 
sector between Sambor and Sonok had formed 
for the last three months the basis for the 
operations against Przemysl in the north and 
Hungary in the south. Had the Germanic 
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forces roached tho transversal lino between 
Sambor and Stanislawow, the KuHsian armies 
on the entire front from Sambor to Tamov, 
and up to tho mouth of the Dimajec, would 
havo had to rely for supplies on tho trains 
corning from IjWow roimd by Rawa-Kiiska 
and Jaroslaw. Tho position would havo been 
quite untenable. Even tho pennanent occij> 
pation of Stanislawow by the Austrians would 
by itsedf have weakened very considerably 
tho position of the Russians, though thc^y 
would have been left with throe lines connecting 
the northern with tho southern railwa3^ 

One Austro-Oermon army began to advance 
towards the end of January through tho 
IJszok Pass towards Sambor, another througli 
tho neighbouring passes of Vereezke and Beskid 
towards Stryj, a third across Wyszkow towards 
Dolina, a fourth (purely Austrian) army across 
tho Jablonica Pass towards Delatyn and Nad- 
vorna, a fifth was invading the Bukovina 
across Kirlibaba and .Dorna V^itra. Only 
tho last two groups succeeded in reiudiing th(?ir 
objectives ; tho other three, despite the most 
desperate elTorts, failed to jjrogress any con- 
siderable distance beyond the crest of tho 
(Carpathian Mountains. The eastern army- 
groups reache<l Stanislawow on Kebruary 21, 
and continued their advance, following the 
transversal railway to the west, towards Kalusz ; 
moreover, they began to press in a northerly 
direction towards the Dniester between Jezupol 
and Halicz. Had at least the army from 


Wyszkow broken through the Russian line, 
and then met from the west tho eastern 
armies, tho latter might have consolidatcni 
their strategic achiovoinents, but they received 
no help from any of the three groups ofMTating 
to the left of them, rndeed, the Russians 
wero not only able to contain the (lerrnanic 
army which sliould have progressed from 
Wyszkow to Dolina, but could even dctoirb 
forces to threaten from the south-west tho 
inarrdi of the Austrians between Stanislawow 
and Kahisz. Meantime another Hussiim army, 
having defeated the Austrian attempt to piisli 
it across the Dniester, begun to mtuiace Stariis- 
lawow from the north. The position of the 
Austrians on the entire Kaliisz-Stanisliiwow 
lino was thereby rendenvl exceedingly pre- 
carious. After pufT(*ring t(‘rriblc losses they 
w’oi'o compelled to full back on Nadvonia 
and Kolomcii, abandoning most of the results 
of a really tine military stroke, for which, 
moreover, tho Certiians cannot claim tho 
credit. 

On the lost day of Febriiury a new offensive 
began in tho Western Oarpathiaiiy. It became 
evident that tht5 coup of Stanislawow had 
faihol, and that only a sueciessful direct attack 
against the ring wliich surrounded Przemysl 
would save the starving fortress, Tliis offen- 
sive failed to make headway, and I’rzeinysl 
fell on March 21. 

The (verman operations in Kast I'riissja coin- 
menired on February 7 ; they w«Te, of course. 
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THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 
ALEXANDROVITCH IN THE 
CARPATHIANS. 

nipani to synclironise broudly with tho opera- 
lions ill th«? other two zones, init it would be 
very ri«ky to try to ostablish any detailed 
connexion Ix^lween their dates. Tho East 
Prussian euinpni^*ri hail aimed at preventing 
the Kiissians from taking advantage of the 
cold season, when tho freezing of tho marshes 
gn^atly n‘diicc*H tho strength of the East Pnis- 
**1011 defensive line. As it has the same eiTect 
on tho barrier along the Niemen, Bobr and 
Narev, it is also tho one season during which 
the attack against the Russian line, which had 
failed in October, might bo attempted with 
some ohanee of success. Finally, special cir- 
cumstancos. which we sliall discuss moro fully 
when dealing in detail with the East Prussian 


campaign, seemed to offer good prospcids for 
inflicting a serious defeat on the Russian arrny,^ 
spread at that time over a long front extending 
from Tilsit to Johaniiisburg. The first blow' 
was delivered in the direction of Grodno. It 
w-as meant to annihilate the Russian anny, 
wdiich tlie Germims outnumbered in the pro- 
portion of tw'o I o one, and to carry tlic German 
offensive across the I’etrograd -Warsaw railway 
line; they would then'by have seriously im- 
peded tho transport of reinforcements from 
Russia for the defence of the Narev-Bobr line. 
Against that line was to be directed the second 
blow ; its main attack w'as to proceed along 
the Mlava-Novo-Georgievsk and the Lyck- 
Osowioc-Riolystok railways. Had tho Gc?nnan 
schomo succecdctd, Warsaw and tho entire lim* 
of tho Vistula would have been threatened witli 
supreme danger. The true battle royal of the 
war would have been fought under circum- 
stances most unfavourable to the RussiiiiLs. 
W^o know that tho Germcin forces in l*kist 
Prussia amounted at that time to fifteen army 
corps. Only eight w'orc engaged in the attack 
on tho Tilsit- Johaniiisburg line. It would be 
absurd to suppose that tho Germans would 
have concentrated such enormous reserves had 
they not contc^nplated a second stroke of 
supreme importance. Tho dispersal of the 
other thirty-fivo Germanic corps over maii^ 
different [larts of the front, which might have 
been held by considerably weaker armies, docs 
not prove anything to the contrary. Either 
Russia hod to follow suit and make similar 
dispositions of her forces, or she would liavi? 
run the risk of suffering local defeats which 
might soon have developed into a general 
di^hacle ; for it was only against lines of primary 
strategic importance that tho Germanic forces 
were concentrated. As Germany possessed 
over Russia a marked superiority in communi- 
cations, with her lay the initiative of concen- 
tration or of fighting simiiltanoously in several 
theatres. Hod she wished to effect a con- 
centration of dispersed forces, she could 
still have done it at any moment in less time 
than it would have taken Russia to do the 
same. 

The plan of the Kast-Prussian campaign 
failed completely. Except for two divisions — 
t.p., one-eighth of their forces— -the Russians 
effixited their retreat from the East Prussian 
front with remarkably small losses. The Ger- 
mans reached the Niemen, and even crossed it 
at one point, but they never got to the Petro- 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 

The Native Division, or, as if is called, the Wild Division. 


^^rucl-VV^irsaw railway line, and Urns won? 
iinablo to inlorfere with tho transport of rein- 
forceiiionts, siipplios and mimilions to the 
>rarev-Bolir lino. Thoir olTisnsive to the soutli 
failed even more inisorably : t hey wort? badly 
defeat ( hI iii the one big battle fought on the 
soul horn front (the battle of IVasnj sz), and 
the groat move finally fiz/.led out in a series 
<»f battles of very secondary importance, 
most of which, in addition, went against the 
Cornians. 

At the end of our period, after thrc'O months 
of frantic effort^, the position of the Cerrrianic 


AI1i(?s was worse than it had boon about the 
New Year. They had gaini*d ground in tlie 
“ no-man\s-land ” in East rriwsia, and re- 
conquered most of the quiet Ktratogioal back- 
water of the Truth valley. They had lost 
Trzornysl. 

For weeks the attention f»f the reading 
public of Europe antt Ainericai was {:onc.entrated 
on the fighting line of the Bzura and llawku. 
At last their strange names had acijuirod 
fainiliaritv in the minds, perhaps even in the 



FORDING A RIVER. 

The Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitob, with Count Vorontsoff Dashkoff, in front. 
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Bpoeoh. of Wi«Ht-Kiiropcan nations. We en- 
joyed special facilities with regard to news 
from that quarter. Warsaw is near, and 
newspai)er correspondcmts again and again 
visited the battlefield. Who would know 
of Agaim riuion, had there been no Homer ? 

We know more about the natures of the 
fighting on thesse two small rivers than of the 
battles in this Carpathians or in the forests on 
the IJthuaniaii border. In its main outlines 
it resembles that of Flanders. Plenty of mud ; 
more work with picks and spades than with 
rifles ; continuous shelling ; for diversion — 
sniping. At first the small rivers intervened 
betw'CH^n the Cerman and the Russian lines. 
'Phis, of cMiurse, w'aa very advantageous for 
piiiposes of defence, as long as there was no 
frost. These rivei*s (more especially the 
Bzura, wliieh is lined by marshes on either 
bank) offer a splendid held of fire, and make 
the; rapid advance of an attack impossible. 
These advantages are lost os soon as the 
frost comes. The river ceases to bo a serious 
obstacle, and the tactical situation is radically 
change<l. 

In the beginning of January the Cermans 
cucceedod in establishing their trenches on the 
left - the oasteni — bank of the Rawka on 
a front of two miles. We were never told how’ 
that was done, hut it is quite possibl«3 that the 
Russians withdrew of their own free will. The 
banks of the Rawka are stee[). Once it is 
frozen, and can be crossed w'ith ease and speed, 
trniches on or near it^ banks cense to be in 
a favourable position. The range of a river 
bank can be easily calculated from maps. A 
steep bank is likely to offer dead ground to 
the attiwking side. The Russians found much 
better positions some tw^) miles east of the 
Rawka, round Borzyinow', Hiitiiin and Vola- 
S/.ydlowska, which are situated on a higher 
Icvf'l uptin a ridge betw'ccii tho Rawka 
and the Su(?ha. The surrounding woods 
offt'red further advantages in tho choice of 
ground. , 

From the middle of .January w’e hear littio 
about fighting round Soehuiv/jwv, where battles 
had raged in neeember. It now centres 
further to the south, first round tho Barrows 
(Mogily), then round Borzymow. Sitico tho 
tn'nches twe no longer separated by a river, 
W'turfare here eoinifs more and more to resemble 
the pattern w ith which w^e ore so well acquainted 
in the instance of Plandors. A group of trees, 
the ruin of a lonely building, a small hillock. 


become the objectives of actions in whi^i 
hundreds of lives arti lost. In some places - 
r.//., in one sector near Mogily — artillery can 
no longer be brought freely into action becaiisr^ 
the two linos of trenches have drawn too dost* 
together. 'Phat, however, it must be remem- 
bered. is by no mean«> the general rule. Wher^ 
it does occur, for artillery must be suhstitutid 
the rnole-w^ork typical of our operations in 
Flanders. The Russian official communique nf 
January 27 contains a phrase which sounds 
familiar to tho.se who have followed the fighting 
in the west. “ In the region of Borzymow our 
troops, supported by sappers, attacked Insi 
night the enemy’s sap and dislodged the 
Cermans by means of mines.” Tout corntnc 
chez nous. 

At lost u'e reach in tho first days of l<’ebriiary 
the culmination of tho siege-warfare that had 
lieen carried on during the preceding six 
wwks. 'Phe weather had boon improving for 
some time — on January JO the ground i.s hard 
as rock. The moment for a general attack had 
come. On the front of not quite seven miles 
(10 versts) the (lermans now deployed seven 
divisions, supported by tho fire of one hundred 
batteries. Ouring a single hour these batteric^s 
dropped 24,000 shells on the Russian trenches. 
Several divisions deployed on a front of only 
one verst. They attacked in close formation, 
with a depth of from ten to twenty-two mcsi. 
'Phe Germans thentsi^lves gavo those troops the 
nickname of * ‘ doomed di v isions. ’ ’ They gained 
some ground on February 2, but only to lose 
it on the next day. On February J, by moan.s 
of bayonet attacks, our Allies roconquerod the 
lost trenohes near Borzymow, drove back the 
Germans from Hiiinin, and regained possession 
of V ola-Szydlow’ska. 'Plie fighting continued < >n 
February 4, and on February .5 it again assumed 
an aspect of sheer frenzy on the part of the 
Gormans. It lasted all night, and became 
severest at dawn. On Fesbruary 7 begins the 
counter-stroke of tho Russians. From the 
right bank of the Vistula they direct a cross- 
fire against the German positions on the left 
bank of tho Bzura, near its confiuence with the 
Vistula, and subsequently jmsh homo attai?ks 
round Kamien and Vitkovice. On tho sain*^ 
day they make progress in the angle between 
the Bzura and Rawka. The Germans have* 
to detach forces from the Borzymow front for 
the defence of the threatened positions. The 
battle round Borz 3 miow is losing its intensity. 
On February 8 the Russian artillery destroys 
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the distillery at Vola-Szydlowska, which the 
Oermans had changed into a fort. By now* 
the Hermans have given up all hope of driving 
I nick the Russians on to the Blonio line, and 
they settle down on the Bzura-Rawka front to 
IV cjuioter routine. We hear no inoi'e of thcur 
daily sapping and nightly attacks w’hich they 
had made “the custom of the land’* during 
the previous weeks. Only once again, about 
February 27, wo read of some livelier fighting 
between Mogily and Bolimow. 

During the wwk of their attacks on Borzy- 
uiow they are said to have suffered no less than 
40,000 casualties, but one can look through 
files of German or Austrian papers without 
finding even a hint or suggestion of the fierce 


fighting which was going on in front of Warsaw 
in the first w ei'k of Fcdininry. Only occasion- 
ally, through excerpts translated from Italian 
papers, could those who knew something of 
their Governments’ policy in giving and with- 
holding news, glean some intimations of the 
battle that raged round Borzymow. The 
Doath’s-bead Hussars are impressive in peace 
lime, but in war silence is kept at home about 
“ doomed divisions. 


Wp hear o! hartlly any aerious fighting 
taking place in the Corpathians until towards 
the end of January. No wonder; whatever 
may be the difflcultics and dangers of a winter 
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campaign in tho nioimtaiiiH. in deep snow 
and lioavy frost, tli(\y are not noarly so sorioiis 
as tlio ol}s(acl(\s wliioli stand in tho way of 
stratogin opi^rations during periods of alternate 
fnwt and thaw, or wlierc? the conditions of trans- 
[)ort diffcT according to the elevation. Wo have 
iK'forc us the notes taken by an eye-witness of 
tlu; fighting in tho IJzsok Pass about January 
25. Ill tho passes, ho writes, the snow lies 
several fe<*t deep, while in the valleys the roads 
are covered with mud and slush. Howxver 
hard and continuous may bo the labour spent 
on their maintenance, the heavy transport 
breaks them up almost beyoiul repair ; only 
severe frost vun .save them. Caterpillar wheels, 
which do their work along muddy roads, cannot 
bo used on snow. Shrdges have to bo fixed 
under tin* whei^ls. Cuns have to bo taken to 


pieces and then transported on several shulges. 
But sometimes one gets on to a piece of grounrl 
where neither sledge nor wheel can work, 
c.r/., where on a steep slope the rood loses itself 
under a crust of ice. Neither nailed boots 
nor “ roughed ’* hoofs can obtain a footlu»ld. 
Men have to crawl round these places leading 
their horses, and when they reach some higher 
level ground have to pull up with ropiw what- 
ever transport is to bo handled. It will be 
easily understood that under these circum- 
stances the transport even of the lightJBst guns 
is an arduous matter, and shells cannot he 
fired off at the rate of thousands a day. 

Infantry attacks are in most cases exceed, 
ingly difficult ; it is almost impossible to 
remain unseen in the Rnow\ and against tlu^ 
white biwkground men offer excellent targets. 



AUSTRIAN TRANSPORT. 

Mdtor lorries with wheels adapted to. travel on the Carpnthisn rsilweys. 
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^vhatover the colour of their uniforius nuiy Ik?. 
Nights, even when there is no moon, are clear 
with the light reflected by the snow. Where 
tiicre is no snow, entrenching is very diilicult, 
because even if the surface is soft, the earth 
billow is frozen. It may, however, bo iiuiiccil 
that in the matter of entrenching our Allies 
onjoyfid a considerable advantage over tlio 
Aiistro-Oormnn forces ; they wore iniicli bef ttT 
provided with entrenching tools on long 
liandles. 

Th(3 Aiistro-Connan campaign in the Car- 
patliians began towards the end of January. 
Ea(*h f)ass w'as at first a practically isolated 
theatres of war. Lateral connexions could nc»t 
be established between tlie troof^s w’liich w'cro 
operating in various posses. Yet tJiero was 
some kind of interdependence betueen the 
bcidies which were advancing or retreating 
along consecutive parallel roads or railways. 
Just h< 'Cause of tho great dangtT of becoming 
isolated and encircled, each .separate cor|).s 
seems to have followed th<3 general trend 
of events in its neighbourhood. About Janu- 
ary tho Austro-Cilorman armies opened 
their attac^k against the Carpathian passes 
along the entire line of over tw’o liiindred miles. 
A wfM^k later wo eaii distinguish tlireo groups 
along tho Carpathian front. Tn the west up 
to the Lupkow Pass tho attaek fails com- 
pletely. Iti tho Cc?ntral group, between 
the Lupkow and the river Lomnioa, the 
Austro-Uerrimn armies succeed in crossing tlie 
passes, but this- advance is permanently ar- 
resteii at their northern mouths. Only in tho 
extreme south-eastern section does this ofTensivt? 
roach its immediate objective. Between tho 
Dukla and the Uzsok Pass the Oemianic 
ariuics are thrown back into Hungary ; on 
the Hungarian side of the Carpathians our 
Allies hold the important junctions of roads 
at Zboro (five milf3S north of Bartfeld) and at 
Swidntk — ^in other words, the southern ends of 
all the passes around Dukla. From tho 
eastern branch of the Dukla tho Russians 
are trying about February 7 to outflank the 
Austrian position in tho Lupkow' Pass by 
pushing forward past Czeremcha to Mezo- 
I^borcz. They succeed to a large f?xtent in 
their turning movement ; we arc told that 
between January 26 and February 6 tho 
Russian corps operating in tho Jjiipkow' has 
mode prisoners 170 officers and 10,000 of the 
rank and file of the Austrian Army. Yet the 
Austrians retain their hold on the heights east 
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of tho pass. More than a month later we litwir 
of siwerc fighting round Wola Michowska, east 
of Lupkow, and it is not until March 11 that 
tho Uiissiuns succeed in inking Hmolnik and 
I.iipkow' itself. 

'J'ho westernmost, of thi^ pnssi?;^ carrit^d by 
f he Austrians after a thrcf^ days' batt le (January 
2.*1 20) is tlie I'zsok. The (tonfigii ration of the 
ground round th(' lV.sok Pas.s is siieh that it 
cannot be held against a numerically sujM'rior 
enemy who is prepared to pay heavily in livea 
for tho venture. Practically all tho positions 
in tlie PzKok Pass can be turned. Th(' pn*^s 
itself rises to a hcMght of ov«‘r 2,000 ft., and is 
clasely surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
which stand between 3,000 to 4,500 ft. high. 
Tho mountain slopes an? esiverc'd by thick 
W’oods, under cover of wliieh it is possible to oil- 
vaiicoeven iiitliesfunv, without being perceived 
by the enemy. Nor do the? ]>ositioiis on tlie 
southern side of the pass offer a fuvourahlo 
field of fire. The road and railway follow a 
winding, narrow depression, wdiicli sinks steeply 
towanls the llungurinii plain. In somewhat 
over t welve inilc^s the level of tho road drops by 
almost 1,500 ft. It was only natural that at 
tho end of Jamiary and beginning of February 
the Austro-Gennan attack on the Lzsok should 
have been pressed wit h greater insistence than 
on any of the passes to the w'c^st of it ; from the 
Uzsok Pass they could have threatened tho 
dirwt railw'ay communication that runs by 
way of Sambor botw'«*<‘n Lwow and t he Russian 
armies soiitli of Przeniysl. Even a successful 
offensive from tlio extnano south-east corner 
of Galicia could hardly have rendered altogether 
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iintonablo the Russian position in Uio Wostcm 
Carpathiansi unh^ss the (Jennanic annies suc- 
ceeded in brcakiiiK through the Uzsok to 
Sainbor. and through tlie V^*reczke and the 
Rf'skid J’asses to Stryj. Jk*foro the superior 
forces of the eiiciiiy in tiiis central sector 
our Allies withdn^w from thc'ir positions 
in the jiasses to more fnvourablo ground, 
in each ease about, ten miles to the north- 
east. These new positions proved im- 
pregnable to frf)ntnl attacks, and not easily 
liable to outflanking movomonts. North of 
the IT/sok i’ass the Russians withdrew on to 
higli ground beyond the riv(T Stryj, near the 
town of I'lirka ; from the V'^ere<*/.ke Ptiss on to 
the slopes round Ko/.iowa, behind the river 
Orawa ; from the Reskid Pass to a position 
near Tuehhi, protected on its wdngs by the 



FORTRESS OF PRZEMYSL. 
Austrian Officers directing artillery fire. 


gorges of mountain strtMins. Tn the Wyszkow 
Pass Uiey checked the OcTinan advance 
quite close to the frontier tm the lino of 
Seneezow . 

On February fi one* of the most desperate 
b.itt les ever fought in tlm Oalieian zone developed 
in front of the Russian positions at Koziow'a. 
'riu^ Munka(rz-Skole-Stryj road crosses, south of 
Koziova, a bare mountain range, named I«ysa 
flora (“ the bald mountain "). The Lysa Gora 
rises l,o a ln*ight of over .*1,300 ft., and then 
gradually sinks down towards the Orava valley, 
ftuang t he slopes above Koziova, and presenting 
an «^xci»llcnt field of fire. The Koziova slopes, 
cm the other hand, are in their upper part 
covered with thick woods, which screened from 
the view, and partly also from the fire, of the 
enemy the Russian forces aw*aiting the Qennans 


as they approached along the road that crosses^ 
the **Bald Mountain.’* The Germans at first 
tried to take the Russian positions by stomi. 
On a single day (February 7) no fewer than 
twenty-two attacks w’orc delivered by thorn, but 
whenever they gained a footing in tht» Russian 
lines, they were dislodged by furious coimter- 
attacks with the bayonet. The assault failed, 
and the open slopes below the woods held by 
the Russians were strewm thick with German 
dead. From that day onw'ards the Geniian 
att-acks on the Russian position in that region 
coniitiue to repeat themselves for the next five 
weeks with a regularity reminding one of the* 
attacks against the Rzura-Rawka line. 'Fhc 
last time we hoar cif the opc^rations round 
Koziova, before the fatal day when the fall of 
Przomysl changed the whole choructcT of f lic 
fighting in the Carpathians, is on IVIurch 10*. 
The Russians have then captured Orawczyk, 
a point threatening the loft flank of the German 
position in front of Koziova. 

By far the most interesting fighting developed 
meantime in the oxtremo south-eastern corncT, 
which w^e might coll the district of the Pruth, 
or the Pokiicjo-Bukovina sector. “ Pokucie," 
the “ Comer-District *’ of Galicia (kiit-- comer), 
is closely allied in geographical and strategicuil 
respects to the Biikovina, “ the Country of the 
Benches ** (buk= beech). From the south it is 
cut off by the Carpathian “ massif ” of Tran- 
sylvania, frdm the north by the deep canon of 
the Lower Dniester, which witJi the forests 
surroimding its fantastic curves forms a dead 
belt ” between Austrian Fodolia and the 
Bukovina. To the west its main artery of 
communication runs along the Pruth to 
Koloinea. From Kolomea the railway divides 
into two branches ; one of them leads oyer 
the low watorshcxl of the Pruth and the 
Dniester to Stanislawow, and from there to 
Lwow. The other branch leads from Kolomea 
in a south-western direction across the 
Jabloniea Pass by Marmaros-Szigot to Buda- 
pest. lie who holds Kolomea holds all 
the connexions of this small Pmth district 
with the western world.* At the oppo- 
site end, in the south-east, its river valleys, 

* Wo may noglect the Liizany-ZalosKCsyki-Czortkow 
line. It is a wretched small braueh line Unking up the 
Biikovinian railways with those of Fodolia, The only 
point of importance about it is that below Nizniow its 
bridge at Zaleszczyki is the only one over the Dniester 
on Aiistiian territory. Its ezistenoe does not in any 
way affect our argument. The Russians never lost 
their hold on Zaleszczyki since they first oeoupied it in 
the last days of August, 1014. 
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railwuyH, and roada open into Rumania. V2> 
to the ^’'ear thoro was hardly any reason 
for paying attention to such a quiet backwater 
an was tho valley of the Pruth from the exclu- 
aively stratevticjal point of view. 

About tho New Year this region began to 
futquire a new significance. Tho 23opulutioii of 
South-Kastern Ibikovina and of Transylvania 
is niiiinly Kunuinian by Janguago and extrac- 
tion. The valleys of tho Pruth, the Seret and 
the \h>l(lava, wJiieli include praetically tho 
whole Hiikovina, lead towards Rumania ; in 
tho opp*»sito direction, over the passes of 
Dorna V^atra and Kirlibaba. and furtlier west 


into Transylvania, where they would havef 
been greeted by the Hungarian Rumanians 
as the liberators from Magyar opiiressioii, 
might have accelerated the entrance of Rumania 
i nto t he European W ar. Tho R umanian n atii )i i 
could neither havo left to strangers tho entire 
work of bringing freedom to its conipatriots, n<»r 
could it have allowed, in case of a local reverse 
of tho Russian Army, liberated Rumanians tri 
[)ass again uiider tho hated Magyar y’okc*. 

About the New' Year hardly any Austrian 
troops remained in the Hiikovina. In the tirsf 
days of Jamiary Russian troo£)s bi^gaii to 
tulvunce in tht^ fart best sciiil-h-eastern corner of 


in the “ Pokucio ’* iw.ross the .lablotiicn, lie 
the c^asieat roads into Transylvania. T’ownnls 
the end of 1014 Riiinanian intervonfion was 
thought of as a iriatt(!r of the very near 
future. 'rhe advance of Russian trooiis 


the Hiikovina, and at the snino time in the 
Pokiicie, towards tho Transylvanian frontier. 
From (lora Humora they marched in mid- 
winter towards Kiinpoluiig over passes rising 
to 2,000 ft., and between iiioiintains ranging 
above 5,000 ft. 'rhey r(*ached Kimiiolung on 
Jamiary C. “ During t he last W’eok,” says the 
Russian oflieial cotnmunique of January 8, 
“ our troojis, fighting continually, have ccivercd 
a distance of 120 versts (about 75 miles), and 
have reached the mountain range constituting 
the frontier between the Hiikovina and Tran- 
sylvania.” From .laniiary 0 onwards the his- 
tory of their advance is lost to us in uncortaiiity. 
We liave before us a few dates on which the 
Russians are said to have fought battles at 



AUSTRO-GBRMAN OUTPOSTS. 

In* a German trench on the Bzura. Inict: Austrian observation post. 
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o(»riain p1nce.<t in thoir advanne towards tlio 
Kirlibal)a. J^ookin^ at tlio map \vo aro iinablo 
to cstablisli any order between them. Are we 
faef^d by u mere con fusion of dates in <hc truna- 
inission of news, or do these bald, and in 
a[)pearaneo confused, slaleineiifa, which in 
their briefness recall (ho style of ariciient iii- 
seriptioii.^ contain the story of a heroic ex perdi- 
tion of a kind rare during; th(5 present war c»f 
mass-fighting, of machines that mow down n 
harvest of men, and of advances which are 
measun'd by yards 7 The facts are these ; Wo 
are told that Hiissian troops <»ecupied Kirlibaba 
(3,000 ft. liigh) on January 10. There is only 
one roa<l from Kimpohing to Kirlibaba ; it 
follows the railway to Dorna Vatra by Vale 
IMitna to the village of Jacobeni ; it t hen turns 
at a sharp angle to the north-east , following the 
valley of the Golden Bystryca,* and leads past 
Ciocaneatic to Kirlibaba. 

Now mark the order of dates and of plac^.es. 
Kirlibaba was occupied on January 10, then 
fighting took place round Jm'obeiii on January 
18, at CiocanelKtie on the 19th, round Kirlibaba 
between January 21 and 23. Did the first 
Hussian detachment reach Kirlibaba, across 
mountains almost iltOOG ft. high, whilst the 
glass was approaching zero and the snowdrifts 
wore lying deep in the valleys T And is now 
another detachment making its way along the 
bekten track fighting against the Austrians ? 
Indeed, the crossing of pathless mountains in 
mid-winter would have been a venture which 
only Caucasian mountaineers could have dared 
to undertake. Or has, perhaps, the Austrian 

• Not to be confounded with the two Byntrycas near 
the confluence of which lies Slanislawow. “ Hystryca ” 
is a very common name for mountain rivers, “ bystry ” 
■ignifying in Slav languages “ rapid." 


advance m*ross the Horgo Pass by Dorna X'iitra 
already begun, and aro now the Aiislrians 
trying to trap flm Himsian vanguard which 
had [)roceed<?cl to Kirlihaha by tlic previously 
tloscrt(?d road past .laeoheni ? We had not 
heard of any fighting pretu'ding their <‘iitranco 
into Kirlihaha on January Ifl. Whilst fighting 
is now going on at Kirlibaba (.lainiiiry 21-23), 
wo suddenly hear on January 22 of another 
battle fought at V^do Putna — i.e,, between 
Kimpoliing and thi* parting of the two romls 
at .lacobeni. Is that, another Kussian force 
manrhing to the ri'sciie of its comrades who are 
fighting a des|)eratc battle on a »i?cluded pass ? 
We cannot tell ; (Wi n tbit thin thread of dates 
and names of places suddenly breaks olT, and 
from neither side does there come any furl her 
ncwvs of w-hnt happened wlien the Wt>rld-Wnr 
hatl reoc-heil the snowhouiid seclusion of a 
fi»rlorn Kumanian pass bearing a strange 
Slavtmicr name of legendary dorivutioii. 'Flic 
World -War had retudied it, and nations that 
never had heard of one unotJier or of the strange 
land in which they now met, joined in battle. 
Moiiniaineors from the Caucasus, speaking 
languages unknown anywhere outside their 
wild Asiatic valleys, met German AI[iiiio troops 
coming down on winged feet, on Norwegian 
skis, over the slopes of thi‘ Pass of Kirlibaba. 

About January 21 tlio Kussiaii advance 
ceases : and now follow battles that aro bettor 
recorded beeauso they are of more importance 
to the strategy of tlie whole Carpatliian front. 
An Austrian army, about 50,000 men strong, 
undcT the eommanil of General Freiherr von 
Pflanzer-Baltic (late Commandant of Briinn 
and subsequently Inspector of Austrian military 
schools, one of the ablest strategists of Austria) 
was approaching the Pnith valley, moving 
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. A LULL IN THE FIGHTING. 

A RuMaa Refiiaeiiti after beinf relieved in the trenches, having rest and refreshment before returning to the firing line. 
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Iklong all tho availablo roadH that lead from 
Tran8ylvania into the Hiikovina and the 
Pokneie. By February 13 the Austrians 
reached the Wizni-Kuty-Kosow-Delatyn line. 
On tho same day, advancing from the west, 
they reached Starozynicc, on the Seret. 'Pheir 
eastern column in the Bukovina was making 
slow progress ; it seems to have been their 
intention to move rapidly from the west into 
tho valley of the Seret, and thus to cut off the 
small column of Russians which had advanced 
into southern Bukovina. Their plan failed. 
'Phe Russian garrison of Czeniou itz, though it 
could hardly have counted more than u few 
thousand men, sent helf) to their retreating 
comrades, effected a junction with them on 
February 10, and on tho next <lay the whole 
Russian Division withdrew from Czernowitz 
eastwards to the Russian town of Novosielica. 
It was by this time im]3ossible for it to join 
the more westerly Russian forc;es, which were* 
falling back on Stanislawow. For on February 
14 the Austrians, issuing from the Jablonica 
J^ass, had reached Nadvcirna ; during tho next 
six days a desperate battle raged between 
Nadvorna and Kolotiiea, the Austrians having 
brought by railway across tho Jablonica a 
powerful train of artillery. The Russians had 
at first looked upon that Austrian expedititm 
towards the Bukovina as a political niaiuciivre 
rather than as a strategical move. 'Phey were 
now fighting for the important railway junctioTi 
of Stonislawow, only twenty miles to tho north 
of Nadvorna. At lost they have to give way. 
'J’he Austrians enter Kolornea, which had re- 
mained in Russian occupation since Septem- 
ber 15, and on February 21 they reach 
Stanislawow. On the next day the Russians 
throw fresh troops into the town, but ore not 
able *to hold it for long. A gigantic battle 
begins in the broad valley between the two 
Bystrzyeas and the Dniester. It lasts a wee^k, 
but neither the Petrograd nor the Vienna 
communiquea any any thing about the fluctuating 
liourse of the fighting. The Viennese papers di» 
not even report that the Austrians have ever 
entered Stanislawow. Are the Austrians cx- 
pe€*ting soon to be able to announcf* a cou/t 
which would surpass oven the reconqiicst 
of Stanislawow, or do they foresee that the 
triumph will be short-lived and that they 
are fighting a costly but hoiieless battle 1 
And yet they are pushing to tlie west for 
all they are worth, towards those railways 
which feed the Russian armies in the Car- 


pathians. Will they perish, caught between 
the Russians advancing from the Dniester in 
the north and from the Carpathians in tho 
south, or A^ill they be able to cut the com- 
munications of those Russian armies whi(?h are 
barring the way to the (*crinans and Austrians 
advancing from Hungary by the' Wyszkf)w Pass 
against t he hcMghts of Tuchla and Koziowa ? 

ITndor date' of February 25 we read that 
the Russians have captured tho village Luliy, 
south of Dolina, and lialf-way between Kalusz 
and the (.*arpathiaii mountains. We had not 
heard of the Austrian advance in the rear of 
tho Russian armies that are fighting in the 
Carpathians. We do not know at first whence 
these Austrians are coming. But on the next 
day we hear t>f another battle a few miles 
farther to the nortli-cMist, and then again 
farther in the same rlirect irm, and wo begin to 
realize that a counter-attack is being delivered 
by the army that holds the northern inoutlis 
of the Carpathian passes in support of their 
comrades who hold at Halicz and tlezupol the 
brklge-heads on the southern bank of the 
Dniester. Unless the Austrians succecxl in 
reaching the bridges of Halicz, Jezupol and 
Niziiiow, and thus st(>r>f)irig the inflow of 
Russian reinforcements into tho battle ort^a 
between the Dniester and the Carpathians, they 
e,annot hope to hold tJlaiiislawow. 'Phi'y them- 
selves have only a single railway line namely 
that which crosses the .fablonit:a, over which 
1.1a*y can bring up fresh troops froiu I lungary. 
They are Ix^ateii in a pitcheil battle fought 
south of Halicz on Mnr(?h 1. On Maiidi 4 the 
Russians enter Stanislawow ; the y\uMtrianH 
withdraw on Nadvorna and Koloiiiea. The 
Russians feci that a rrliapter has closed in the 
history of t lie war, in so fur as that dist ant corner 
of (lalicia is concerned, and publish the post- 
mortem of !h(' Stanislawow campaign. They 
have captured in that region during the fighting 
which took [)luce between February 21, the 
day on which they evacuated Stanislawow, and 
March 4, the day «ai which they re-enteri'd it, 
1.53 oflicers and 18,522 rank and file of tho 
Austrian Army, 5 guns, «2 imu-hine guns, etc., 
€>tc. 

After March 5 a lull }»rgiiis in the fighting 
south of Stanisla\iow. The next r(?port which 
reaches us is dated March Ul, and announces 
that the two armies are again in contact on the 
plateau along which leads tho road from 
Stanislawow to Ottynia. To those who know 
that country this dry piece of news suggests 
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a wholo Btory of warfare. A long line of down 
rineH to a uido platoau, on the level surface of 
which no cover is to be found. Jiut tho hollows 
of its slopes on oitlier side offer niagnifieent 
opportunities for skilful approat?hes over dead 
ground, and for well-directed indirect lire from 
hidden liatteries. But again we hear nothing 
more about the battle. A much bigger, a much 
more important, engagement is developing far 
away in tlie west. 

Pr/.emyyl can no longer be saved by distant 
vic^tories and far-reaching elTecits of complicated 
strategy. It has to be reached by the shorteM 
way if it is to bo ijrcserved for the Germanic 
I’owcrs. On February 28 t he Austro-German 
attac^ks recommence due south of J:^rzemy8l, 
b(;t\voen tho Liipkow and the Uzsok Passes. 
They hammer their way up to Baligrod and 
biitoviska, some fifteen miles from tho Hun- 
garian frfintier. And from the west they knof?k 
fiercely against that corner between Gorlice 
and Ciezkowice, where the river-lino of the 
Polish plain los(;s itself among the foothills of 
tho Carpathians. Not a day passes without a 
battle. But not only do tho Germanic forces 
fail to gain any ground, they actually lose 
positions wdiich they hod held for many weeks 
in the Uzsok and in the Lupkow. 


On March 22 comes tho news that Przcfinysl^ 
has fallen. 

For weeks and months the German and 
Russian armies had been facing oiii) another 
on the outskirts of tho East-Prussian forests 
and along the lino of lakes and marshes. 
In tho south, between Angerburg and Johan - 
nisburg, the German lines were practically 
impregnable ; all t hey had to guard were 
a few narrow passages between the big 
lakes. As the period of cold weather was 
drawing near tho Russians began to press 
forward on both fianks of tho Masurian lakes. 
Towards tho end of December they liad again 
i^xpelled the Germans from Mlava ; about th(^ 
middle of January they continued lh >ir advance 
on both sides of the Warsaw -Mlava railway 
line. From Ostrolenka on tho Narev thty were 
now pressing forward towards the Prussian 
frontier ; west of Mlava they oc(5ui)ied Sierj)iec 
(45 miles from Ihorn) and retifdied the line of 
tho River Skrwa. About January 20 we hear 
of further advance in that direction ; they 
reached Dobrz3ai, and a few days later they 
began to threaten the German positions at 
Lipno. Tho resumption of the motor-car 



IN THE CARPATHIANS, 

Auitrian ChMwurt thrir tin, pnrfnC ovw m primitive brid|e. 
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sA*vice between Warsaw and Plock testifies to 
the growing feeling of security in tho district. 
\vt wo ought to be careful not to overrate tlio 
importance of tho progress made in this n^gion ; 
it was made by small forces in a z*)iie of very 
secondary importance. Tho movement w’os of 
\ aliie only in so far ns it could form the basis for 
si further advance in force to tho west or, which 
sinned more likely, for a new advance against 
Osterode. North of the lino of tho Masurian 
hikes the progress of the Russian armies was 
most marked round Darkelimon, to the we^t 
of Pilkallen and south-east of Tilsit, in the 
valleys of the Szeszuppe and of the Tnster. 
Along their upper course the banks of th(*se 
rivers arc wooded and marshy, farther west 
their banks rise and offer an easier field for a 
111 i I i tary advance. To warils the end of .1 an nary 
the marshes which shelter the positions round 
Insterburg were frozen, (.'ould the Kussians, 
taking advantage of the season, have i)ushed 
aiToss this barrier, a dangerous flank-attack 
might have been carried out against the 
fieriiuin positions that extended along the 
line of tlie Aiigorapp and of the V)ig lakes. 

In the first, days of February tho Ormans 
began .to offer vigorous resistance to the 
Kussian advance south-east of 'Pilsit and also 
along tho southern edge of Fast Prussia, on the 
Myszynioc-Chorzcle front. Those movements 
were, however, not the beginning of a counlor- 
offi^nsive in these regions, but a screen for tho 
concentration of troops towards the east, 
liehind the great lakes. The Clennan countcT- 
ofTensive was to take their line for its base and 
strike in an easterly direction. Look at the 
map and you can see clearly tho scheme of tho 
fJerman offeasive. The real objective of their 
offensive is the line of tho Narev and Bobr ; the 
attack on that line they precede, however, by 
an attempt at throwing back the Russian army, 
which faces them along the lino of the lakes, on 
lo tho line of tho Nicmen ; tho offensive whicli 
they direct against it, they mean to carry 
across the Niemen and the Petrogi*ad-Vilna- 
Warsaw lino ; if they succeed in doing this, 
they will cut off the connexion between the 
><outh and the Russian armies round Olita and 
Kovno. Thus, before trying their thrust 
against the Narev line, they plan to cut off the 
artories which connect it with its northern 
source of reinforcements and supplies. 1’he 
field into which they try to drive the retreating 
Russian army offers several marked advantages 
t o their offensive. Along the lakes tho Russians 



A SNAPSHOT OF TUB 
GRAND DUKK NICHOLAS. 


hold a line pnrnllel to that of the (Jermnn'^, but 
if they begin to retreat, their line naturally 
draws out in length, for their lines of ri^treat, as 
marked by the railways and roads of that region, 
aro divergent. M'he attacking (Serman army 
comprises eight or nine corps, the o|iposing 
Russian forces count hut four. Tho (lermans 
possess, moreover, a luarkiMl advaiitngo in 
moans of communication. Ihuivy snow* has 
fallen in the last days of .laniiary and in the 
first days of Februaiy. The Kussians stand 
between Johannishurg and Angerburg at a 
considerable distance fron their ba.se; they 
cannot easily and cpiickly readjust their means 
of transjHirt to tho ehanges of the season. 
What fate awaits an army far irifcTior in 
numbers, sIowct in movement, and retreating 
into a rc 5 gion of forests and marslies niosig 
divergent lines? Tt was only the* iiatieiit 
heroism of the Russian peasant -soldier and the 
resourcefulness and power of initiative »>f tho 
Russian officer that saved tho Tenth Army 
from the annihilation which the (hTinans had 
planned, and which, indeed, they afterwards 
announced os an accomplished fact. 

The Germans had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to secure the means for a cpiick advance. 
A passage occurs in their official communujvA 
of February 20 which seems to suggest that 
they actually delayed taking the offensive 
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*iintil snow had given them a decisive advantage 
in speed. That possibly explains why their 
operations in East Prussia did not l^egin until 
three weeks after the advance in the (Car- 
pathians, and over a w'eck after the culminating 
period had been reached in the persistent 
(<cri nan attempts on the Hzura-Rawku. 

“ 'rho whole country,” says the German rom- 
muniquCf “ was covered with extraordinarily 
deep snow ... a strong, icy wind hod formed 
in many places tremendous snowdrifts, which 
Jiainperod very much all communication by rail 
and rood, and rendered perfectly impossible all 
motor traffic. But the (lormaTi army command 
had made careful arrangements to meet these 
special difficulties of a winter campaign. . . . 
Thousands of sledges and hundreds of thousands 
of sledge-runners hod been kept in readiness. . . .” 

'rhe advance was to begin on February 9. 
On February 4 the Russiaiis got wind of the 
extraordinary concentration of German forces, 
and speedily began to make preparations 
for retreat. It would have been a matter of 
absolute impossibility to bring forw^ard from 
Russia across the snowbound country rein- 
forcements sufficient for resisting the (German 
onslaught along the Mallwischkon-Angorburg< 
Johannisburg lino. Hearing of the Russian 
preparations for retreat the Germans decided 
to strike at once. On February 7 they started 
their advance from the southern end of their 
line, occupied Johannisburg, and pressed on to 
the west past Biala in the direction of Lyck. 
It is impossible aa yet to gain a clear view of 
the strategic movements which took place in 
that region during the following few days, but 
from some remarks in the official communiques 
it would seem that the Germans tried to execute 
a swjseping flanking movement whereby they 
would have interposed their forces between the 
retreating Russian army and the line of the 
Bobr ; they also planned to reach the Suvalki- 
Grodno railway line between Augustovo and 
the Bobr. To coimter this movement against 
the left flank of their retiring army, the Russians 
undertook from the direction of Kolno and 
Osowioc counter-attacks directed against the 
right flank of the enveloping (^rmon army. 
VV'e do not know the details of these move- 
ments nor of the battles which ensued, but we 
know their result. The southern half of the 
Russian oiiny in East Prussia — ».e., the 20th 
Russian and the 3rd Siberian Army Corps — 
reached the lino of the Bobr with losses which 
did not exceed those suffered by the Gormans, 


and their connexion w^ith Grodno and the 
Niemen line iiMnainod intact. 

The campaign developed loss favourably for 
our Allicis in the northern portion of their line. 
The German offensive betwoon Kraupischketi 
and tho Niemon began on February 8, the 
northern wing adviiiioing faster until its 
front si.retchcd from west to cNist, tuid their line 
of advance ran from north to south. By execut- 
ing this wheeling movement they compelled 
tho Uussians to make their choice between the 
two possible lines of retreat, on Kovno and 
Suvalki. On tho oxtrcino right wing, tho Rus- 
sian forces (tho 3rd Russian Army Corps) fell 
back in a north-westerly dilution towards 
Kovno. By February 12 the Germans retuhed 
tho Mariompol-Kalwarja-Wizajny line (mark 
tho salient at Kalwarja), interposing tlieir 
forces bctw'cen tho 3rd Russian Army Corps and 
tho 20th Army Corps which wtw retiring in a 
south-easterly direction towards Suvalki ; at 
the sumo time tho Gorman advance deprived 
the latter of the uso of tho Siivalki-Olita railway 
lino which tho Gonnans wore now approaching 
along a front extending over many miles. I lad 
tho German inovomont in the northern district 
proceeded due cost the two Russian corps would 
have probably reached in saft^ty their base on 
tho Kovno-Grodix) line, whereas now tho 
20th Army Corps under Goneral Bulgakoff 
found itself pinned on the top of the circular 
Olita-Grodno railway line, iinablo to profit 
from it in any way. It had to retreat into 
tho forests and marshes that extend betw(H*ii 
Sejny and Augustovo ; threatened from all 
directions by an e.ioiny vastly superior in 
numbers, it retreated slowly, thus covering 
by its resistance the right flank of the two 
Southern Corps. Once the forests were 
reached which stretch norths of Augustovo, 
tho battle dissolved into hundreds of isolated 
encounters, fought out in tho marshy wilderness 
of the woods or in tho secluded clearings round 
villages which had hardly hitherto realized that 
in thoir neighbourhood the greatest war of 
modem times had been raging for more than 
six months. 

There is nothing in Europe which could be 
compared with that country, whore tho virgin 
forests aro called by a name formed from the 
root of tho word “ empty.” ♦ The impone- 


• Tho Lithiifiiiiun Polos call thoso virgin forests 
**pii8ZCKa'* (pronounce ** puslitsho ”). By the name 
name are callod in Hungary the onclleH<« npnn fields. 
" Piisty ” meonfi “ empty.” 
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trable thickets of forests are to them tli <9 
empty world, the world as God had created 
it before the birth of man. In the land of 
forests and marshes east of the Vistula, 
the tribe of Lithuanians had settled in the 
fifth century of our era never to wander 
any further. Then in the Middle Ages 
the Teutonic Knighta, the first armed rnis- 
sionarirs of German civilisation, began to 
spread their dominion from the coasts of the 
Baltic Rea, the Lithuanian Baltu Afore, and set 
out to carry to the heathens of the forests the 
blessings of their own type of enlightenment and 
Christianity. The Russian Lithuanians wore 
exterminated, the Teutonic Knights appro- 
priated to themselves their land and thoii 
name ; having stolen it, they and their descen- 
dants subsequently dishonoured it for all times. 
Marienburg y\ii» their stronghold, it is now tlio 
favourite c^iStle and spiritual home of Ihe 
Kfiiser ; from here he expounded to the world 
a few years before the war his conception of 
the divine Tiiissioii of the House Hohenzollern. 
Seven centuries ago the Teutonic Knights 
conquered the lands along the sea, but they 
found the forests and marshes that surround 
the Niemen an impassable barrier to their 
further advance. The same was to bo the 
experience pf their descendants in our own days. 

In pursuit of the retreating 20th Kussian 
Army Corps the Germans entered the forests of 
iSuvalki and Augiistovo. There they stopped 
“to collect the rich booty.” Many of these 
busy collectors have never been heard of since, 
and the world is no poorer for it. On the other 
hand, many battalions of that 20th Rvisaian 
Army Corps, most of which was given up for 
lost, afterwards rejoined the Russian Army. 
When its counter-offensive reoc^hed the out- 
skirts of the big forests, these scattered detach- 
ments began to emerge from them. On 
February 23 the advancing Russian Army wa<: 
joined by the 20th Division, which had formed 
part of the 20th Army Corps. In twelve days 
it had crossed, through deep snow, sixty miles 
of pathless forests, fighting many battles. 
During the following days smallor detoclimeiits 
from General BulgidcofE’s corps met the 
advancing Russian forces at Sopockin, Jastr- 
zemba, Lipsk, and Shtabin. 

Whilst the Tenth Army was falling back on 
to the line of the Niemen and Bobr, reinforce- 
ments wore gathering behind these rivers. The 
Germans never accomplished the task which 
they had set themselves. Throo-fourtlis of 
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AUSTRIANS LEAVINC PKZEMYSL. 


Baron Siovors’s army remained intact, and only 
botweon Swiontojancik and Oozha (about 10 
iniloti north of Grodno) did the Gf?rni»ms reactli 
the Nioinon ; one detaeiiiiioiit of OiTiiian 
infantry oven succeeded in crossing the river 
{on February 24), but inado no headway, and 
iievtT got near its objective, the Vilna -Warsaw 
railway. On February 26 it was tlriveii lawk 
to tho left bank. 

About February 21 began tho Russian 
x’oiuiter-otfonsive .along a lino extending for 
more than a hundred miles, from Flonsk (north 
of Xovo-Georgiovsk), by Ostroleiika, Loin/.a, 
Osowiec to Grodno. During tho foUowing 
week they advanced along tho entire front a 
distiuice varying from three to eleven miles. 
During this new phiise of the East-Prussian 
campaign the northern district — t.e., the sector 
between Kovno and Grodno loses in imi3ortiince. 
'I'he German Army which had advanced against 
t he Kovno>01ita line, finding operations in that 
district most “ improfitablo,’* retired in the 
first days of March through tho valley of the 
Sheshuppa, by Pilvishki and Mariampol, 
towards tho Prussian frontier. General von 
Itlicl thorn's army w'as met by the Russian 
countcr-oifensive on the line Siinno-Serec- 
Vietsieie-Koptsiovo-Sopotskin,and further south 
along the Bobr. On February 27 the Russians 
captured Hill 1,005 between Go/.ha and Sopot- 
skin ; that hill commands practically the 
entire region of operations round Grodno. “In 


this affair,** says the Russian oflioial com- 
muniqut of March 8, “wo captured 1,000 
prisoners, 6 camions, 8 machine guns. Tlie 
hill was defended by tho 2lHt German Army 
F(H‘ps, their best corps, which lost during the 
fight from twelve^ to fifteen thousand killed, 
judging by the dc'ud w’lio were abandoned.*' 
*l'his liatfle marked tho final defeat of the 
German advance within the sciiiiinrele of the 
GrodiiO'Siivalki-Olifa railway line. Through- 
«)nt March the Riissiiins inaile steady progn^ss. 
In the south they rcach€>d Aiigiistovo on 
March 9, further to the north they compelled 
tho Germans to eviuniate Lodzio on March 10. 
Threatened by envelopment, the Gennans liad 
to fall bock also in the centre. Before the end 
of Martjli the Russians had rc‘tnkeii Seyiiy. 
Thfjse operations \vero, however, by now merely 
of secondary importance. Tho Germans could 
no longer hope to break through towards tin* 
Nienien, still less, then, to acquire a hold on any 
part of the Vilna- Warsaw railway line. 'J'he 
Ruasians, on tho other hand, continued in that 
region a very profitable, slow .war of attrition. 
From about February 24 the centre of gravity 
had shifted to tho sector of the Russian 
“barrier** which faces tho southern edge of 
East Prussia; the cliief fighting developed 
during the next fortnight on tho Bobr-Narev 
lino round and beyond Osowiec — ?.c., in the 
region where the Gormans liad hoped to moot 
with their “crowning mercy." 
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FRZBMYSLs THE AUSTRIAN CHIEF OF 
STAFF (on left). 


Considering the enormoue concentration of 
Gentian forces in Ea£>t Prussia, the Ilussians 
found it advisable in the beginning of 
February to fall back on to their lino of defence 
along the entire front ; they withdrew from 
the advanced posit ions, even on the Lower 
Vistula. On February 16 they still hold 
Mochovo, between Sierpiec and Dobrzyn ; the 
next day they fall back on the Flock Rociar. 
lino. Under date of February 18 we hear of 
fighting near Plonsk, only seventeen miles to 
tho noi*th*wcst from the fortress of Novo- 
Georgievsk. That region between tho Lower 
X'^istula, the East Prussian frontier, and the 
Mlava-Novo-Georgiovsk railway is, as we have 
previously pointed out, of secondary s'trate 
gical importance. Its possession could be of 
no particular value to the Russians except for 
an attack against EaMt Prussia from tlie south, 
otherwise it» occupation would have led merely 
to a disporsion of forces, and in case of a 
successful German ofTensivo in the Prasnysz- 
Ciochonow region tho advanced dotachment.s 
round Sierpiec might easily have found them- 
selves cut off from tho main forces round 
Novo-Georgiovsk. 

Much loss marked was the retreat to tho east 
of Prasnysz. The country offers good ground for 
defence ; most of it is liilly, some points rising 
even above the 1 ,000 ft. contour- line. Its broken 


sand-hills are covered with patches of wood ;• 
the rivers wind through rnar-hy valleys. Tho 
general conformation of the groimd, cou|>lcd 
with the complete ub-sc^nce of railways between 
tho Norov and the i’russian frontier and the 
scarr:ity of high roads, renders that region un 
favourable for offensive movements on a great 
scale. That is the reason why we hardly ever 
hear of any German advance in force tlirnugh 
the district between the river Orzec and the 
Grajevo-Osowiee railway lino. They have 
always kc£)t close to the two railway lines, 
w'liich we might consider the eastern and the 
western border of the Prosnysz-Iximza region — 
namely, tho Mlava-Novo-Georgicvdt and 
tho Grajevo-Osowdec line. East of Osowiec 
tho country resembles much more the district 
of Aiigustovo ; it is flat and is covered with 
swamps and forests. 

During the general retreat which took place 
at the beginning of February the Russians 
were compelled to fall back on to the 
line of tho Bobr. It was a moment of cou- 
sidorable danger. Tho chief defence of that 
line, the great marshes on the northern bank 
of the river, had vanished with the advent 
of cold weather. Would the fortress of Osowicc 
be able in these circumstances to offer 
effoctivo resistance 7 Thcro are certain marked 
advantages which it possesses in all seasons. 
Along the left bank of the Bobr runs a long 
ridgo covered with woods. Tho Russian artil- 
lery obtains from that elevation an excellent 
field of fire, the wood and the broken surface of 
the ridge offer it good cover, whilst it is most 
difficult to find any cover for artillery on the 
opposite bank. So much for Osowiec itself ; 
yet all its natural advantages would have been 
of no avail, could the Germans have turned its 
position by crossing tho Bobr to the north -east 
of Osowiec, where the marshes are practically 
its only defence. The Germans, before settling 
down to frontal attacks against the fortress, 
seem to have attempted that turning move- 
ment. On February 18 — t.e., only four days 
after the evacuation of Lyck — ^we hear of fierce 
fighting on tho Bobr, round Suoha Vola, about 
twelve miles above Osowiec. But it is here 
that the Russian concentration is strongest 
and that their counter-offensive begins earliest. 
Th^ do not advance from Osowiec, but 
on both fianks of the fortress. Having been 
foiled in their attempt at turning Osowiec^ 
the Germans dfaw together their forces on both 
sides of the railway line and entrench themselves 
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*in front of the fortress. The flghtintt in the 
sector of Osowiec loses in importance, and 
henceforth all interest centres round the 
artillery duel which proceeds between the 
fortress and the Gorman batteries. Gt*neral 
von Below> the much-praised hero of I-yck, is 
in commimd of the German Army in tiiis n^gion. 
Ke has decided not to try any more fighting in 
the open coimtry, but rather to force tlio chief 
road across the Bobr by bringing into action 
the German siege artillery which had achieved 
such extraordinary results l:>cfore Nnniiir, 
Maiibeiige and Antwerp. \Vc hear that on 
February 26 the Germans were bombarding 
Osowiec with 11 -inch and 12-inch mortars, and 
oven with the huge 42 cm. howit'^ers. But 
their (ire sooiils to have imule no impression on 
the forts of Osowiec. Kiissian concrete is 
very solid,’* says tho Fctrogra<l oilicial com- 
munique of February 27. The reiuark souiid.s 
like a joke, and need not bo taken too seriously. 
The most likely explanaition why the ” con- 
crete '* of Osowiec proved by so much stronger 
than that of Antwerp f)r Maubougc is that it 
probably never was hit by tho Gorman artil- 
lery. Unless the Germivna wore able to make 


(effective use of aeroplanes — and we do not 
hear anything about their activity during 
the siege «)f Osowiec — they hiul but very poor 
opportunities for finding tho range of the forts 
or for exploring tho positions of the temporary 
lanplocoiiumts. Tlie guns of Osowiw w’cn' able 
to silence several GcTinan battcrif's without 
siilTering theinsclvi's from tlii^ir lin*. The 
Gormans were eoinpcllcd to move their positions 
fairly freipiently, os none could remain liidden 
from the KiLssiuns very long ; these could easily 
survey the plain on the right bank of the Bohr 
from tho ridge, which is several hundriHl fcH;t 
high. In tho case of tho 42-rm. guns, moving 
is a most elaborate and lengthy procc^ ; on 
one occasion it gave rise to rumours that 
these guns had been withdrawn. In reality, 
tho bombiirdmcni by the 42-cm. howitzers was 
soon resumed, hut with no bcfler cfTccf than 
before. German ii(nvspapf*rs throughout the 
period have little to say al>out Osowiin;. 

Only lighting of very secondary importance 
occurred during t he second half of Fi‘briiary in 
the district north of Lomza and Osiroleiika. 
Tho chief Genntui attempt to advance in that 
region was directed along tho Kolno-ljoinza 
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PHZBMYSL: HALP-STARVRD AUSTRIAN 
SOLDIERS. 


road, and it failed. Kveii that inoveiiient does 
not scorn to have been oxc^ciited by any con- 
siderablo forces ; as was explained above, tho 
ground is unfavourable to otierisive luition on a 
largo scale. Tho at temp tod advance in tho 
valleys of tho Omuloc and the Kozoga was 
probably subsidiary to the i?hif*f iidvanee 
agiiiihst Pnusnysz ; it was incatit to cover tho 
c‘iustern flank of tho ]attc?r, to bind tho Russian 
forces round, Ostrolcnka, and thus to divert 
atlerition from the main inoveiiient. It soeins 
doubtful whether it over aimed at any inde- 
pendent objective of its own. 

I’rasnysz was now, os it hod boon in Docom- 
htT, the objective of the German advance 
tiavards the Narev. This region resembles in 
eon figuration tho country round Flock and 
SiiTfiicc rather than tho typical landscape 
af>oiit J^oinza. It Ls fairly open and does not 
olTer riuieh cover. More* roiuls cross it than 
to be discovered anywhere further to the 
cast.- Frasnysz is the centre of these roads. 
One ro*id Iciuls from l^asnysz to Mlava, 
another to C'icchaiiow^ a third by Makuw and 
Fiiliusk to tlie fortress of Sierock. By taking 
Frasnysz tin? Gcrnians would have actqiiired a 
considerable hold on the^disirict west of the 


river Orzee, they would have carried their* 
offensive to the gates. of Novo-Georgievsk and 
Sierock, and they would have acquired a front 
line parallel to tho railway which leads from 
Kadimir to Ostrolenka. 

About the middle of February two German 
army corps were concentrated bn the Mlava- 
VVillenborg line. Their luivonco in force against 
l^asnysz bogan on February 20. Tho Russian 
forces in that region were very inconsiderable ; 
they consisted of only one brigade of infantry 
and of some small bodies of cavalry. By a w ide 
tiuming movement, which passed east of 
Frosnysz, the Gormans totally outflanked tiie 
Russian position luitil they had surrounded 
it practically from all sides. Meantime, the 
.‘16th German Divisibn was detached to gwird 
the passages of the river Orzee and thus to 
prevent any interference from the east with 
tho German operations round Prasnysz. On 
February 25 tho Russians wore attacked 
simultaneously from the north and the south. 
'I'hey hful to evacuate Prasnysz, and there 
seemed but littlo hope of their oscapiiig 
c<jinplete destruction. But relief cani<» just in 
time.. The German forces on the Orzoo were 
unable to prevent tho Russian reinforcements 
coining from Ostrolenka, from crossing tho 
rivcjr ; they w'ore practically annihilated in the 
buttle of Krosnosielcc. Tho Germans who had 
.surrounded Prasnysz from the south were in 
turn envelo|^d. A confused and most desperate 
battle ensued on February 26 and 27. On the 
28th the Gcraions began to retreat towards 
Mlava and Chorzcle, leaving about ten thousand 
prisoners in the hands of the Russians. Follow- 
ing up their victory, our Allies again reochril 
Mlava. But soon they had to meet a new 
German offensive. Eight to ton German army 
corps are said to have been gathered on the 
Willenborg-Soldau line for a new attack on 
Prasnysz. The figure seems, no doubt, to be 
a fantastic exaggeration. The Germans^ again 
advanced, this time seouxing their movement 
by parallel progress in the valleys of the Orzee 
and Omuloc. We hear again of fighting along 
the entire front about the middle of March, but 
nothing happens during the next fortnight 
which would bear out the rumours which 
had previously gained credence about a new 
German concentration against Prasnysz of 
unprecedented size. 

The German winter campaign in East 
Prussia, which at first seemed to offer unusually 
good chances of success, fizzled out, after the 
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PRZBMYSL: THE DESTRUCTION OF THESE BRIDGES PREVENTED FOOD 
FROM REACHING THE GARRISON. 


marked success of the first week, in iiicon- Its fall involved the siirnnider of a gurriaon 

gruous and practically aimless fighting. The consisting of nine gijncruls, nincty-tlirtm 

rally for the attack on Praanysz — f.e., the superior ofliceiH, 2,500 subaltern oflicerM and 
second port of the original progiaiiinie — ended officials, and 117,000 of tho rank and file, 

in a Gorman defeat. It seems very doubtful A whole army wjim lost to tho Gcriiianic 

whether a eoinpariboii of the iossea suffered Allies, an army equipped with a powerful 

during tho entire campaign would give any train of artillery, including a coiisidcTablo 

advantage in favour of tho Germans. number of guns of the most modern typo. Tho 

Tho strength of the Russian “barrier” on forces within Przcniysl exceeded by for the 

the right bank of tho Vistula was tested onco number required for an effective defence of the 

more anil proved equal to its taslc, and Osowiec fortress. Their original strength must havo 

succeeded in withstanding attacks such as no amounted to about four ariny corps, when after 

Western fortress had as yet survived. a siege of four months and after a series of most 

desperate sorties, 120.000 in(*n still ji'inaiiicd 
in the fortress. A garrison of sixty thousand 
On Monday, March 22, at nine o’clock would havo been anqily sufficient for tho defence 

in tho morning, fell Przemysl, tho chief fort- of IVzeinysl; tli^ groat im* number inei'ely 

ross of tho Austro-llungorian Empire tuid hasteiusl * the evil day * of surrender. I'he 

one of tho greatest fortresses of Euroj»c. excessive size of the garrison and the defieicncy 



PRZBMYSL: RUSSIAN INFANTRY ENTERING THE BARRACKS. 
NotioM in Ruimm will bn (mu on the gatopoatt. 
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of supxjlius wore both duo to the same cause — 
the unex[)ectod turn in the course of the war 
which Rot in towai*ds the end of October, 1914. 

The first siege of Przemysl had begun on 
September 1C, and was raiscxl on October 14. 
The Hussian troops fell back before the Ausiro- 
Gennan forccis on to the lino Medyka-Stary 
Sainbor. Their retreat w*aB effected in perfect 
order, and before retiring they blew up tlie 
bridges and destroyed large tracks of the rail* 
way and the roods. It was not until October 23 
that the first train from the west entered 
Przemysl. During that period the Austro- 
German armies operating on the Son seem to 
have been supplementing their supx^lios by 
drawing on the stores of Przemysl. An eminent 
Austrian general oxpliiiTie<), in a recent discus- 
sion on the different uses of fortresses in modern 
worfiure, that in bordiT-lands they form useful 


}ind safe dcf^ots of supplies, oimuunition, and 
rolling-stocik for the armies operating or gather- 
ing in their neighbourhood. That vi(;\v seems 
to have been put into’ pruet ice. to the great detri- 
ment of the future staying powers i»f tlio 
fortress. The drafts on the stores had hardly 
been rcphw'ed when the Aiistro-(Jerman armies 
found themselves compelled to fall buerk to the 
west. That retreat seems to have taken place 
in such a hurry that considerable bodies of 
troops whiclj did not belong to tho garrison 
sought refuge in tho fortn^ss from enviOopincnt 
by the Russians. This is the iiust likely 
explanation of the excessive; size of the garrison 
during tho second siege of Przemysl. 

The soeoiui siege of Przemysl began on 
Noverntier 12. Experience at Port Arthur hwl 
taught the Russians many a losson co icerning 
modern fortresses. They did not try to take 
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rrfcom 3 r 8 l by storm. With the inadequate 
si('^o-artillery which the RuHsians had at thoir 
(iisponal, any attempt on thoir part to rush the 
I'nrtrt or trenches of PrzomyHl would have been 
infinitc^ly dilHciilt and expensive. For years the 
l)c.st Austrian engineers had been preparing the 
field of fire ; the Austrian artillery knew the exac‘t 
range of every point round the fortress. No 
cover was left which would have favoured the 
iidvnneo of the enemy. At night powerful 
sciireiilights excluded all possibility of a sur- 
prise attack. 'rhc» Russian siege-army, com- 
manded by General Selivnnoff, proceeded first 
of all to construct a aeries of defence works of 
its own. Przeniysl, a forf reaa with a circniii- 
icreiure of tw'cnty-five miles, Avaa aurroundt^ 
by an outer ring of Russian counter- fortifica- 
tions, These positions wero fortified so as to 
olTer tui elT(?ctive resistaiiee to any attempts 
on the part of the garrison to break through 
the surrounding Russian lines. 'I'he problems 
involved in the siege of a modern fortress, which 
cannot be shattered by artillery fire or takiMi 
by storm, resemble to some extent tliose of 
jireventing an enemy from crossing a river. 
It is impossiblo to guard the entire lino in 
.siifTiciont force to defeat any attempts on the 
part of the enemy. The most that can be 
done in to hold in force the most important 
points and to fortify the rest of the line to such 
an extent that the local forces should be able to 
hold it until supports can be brought up from 
other parts of the line. Whilst the ring round 
Przetnysl was being jTortified all the time, tho 
Russian troo[)s were approaching its forts by 
means of saps ; that was slow and weary work, 
hut it was sure to be more efficacious than any 
direct attacks could have been, and caused 
infinitely smaller losses of life among tho 
besieging army. 

The garrison of Pr/.emysl was excessive in 
size, the stores could not last long. These facts 
were known to the Russians, and thus they hod 
no reason to waste men on storming a fortress 
which could bo starved into surrender. The 
Austrians had to assume tho initiative in 
attacking. 'I’hey had enough men to spare, 
and they freely sacrificed lives in desperate 
sorties. Tlio commander-in-chief of l*r/cjnysl 
was General Hormaim von Kusmanek, but a 
special “ expeditionary force ” was formed for 
sorties; it was mainly composed of Magyars, 
and a Magyar, General Arpad von Toinassy, 
was placed at its head. A few sortias were 
undertaken in November. Thej^' assiirned a 


really serious charncter aliout the middle of 
December, when the Aii.stro-Gcriunii armies 
were pouring across the Cnrpnt hians into Galieia, 
and hod got as far us the trMtisver.sal railway 
lino between Krosno and Sanok. Six sorties in 
consideral.tlo force issued from Pr/.cniysl ln*t ween 
Dociauher 11 and December 22. On one 
occasion “their sortie dt^laebmenls striking at 
one point of the linos of investment broke 
through and suceeeded in marching 15 miles 
beyond tho outer lines of tho Przeniysl forts.” 
“ Only those then present with tho stuff of tho 
besieging army,” says an oHieer of Ceiu^rnl 



RUSSIAN OFFICERS MAKING 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Selivonolf’s staff in an aeeoiiiit of the siege, 
written for The Thnes at the request of its 
special correspondent witli the Kiissian foices, 
« could realize whiit strenuous work devolved 
upon them during this trying period of the 
siege. Tho Aastriaiis in tlie fortress weje 
already conversing with the Austrians on the 
Carpathians hy iiieuiis of their scarchliglits. 
The guns of Pr/.einyril could be heard hy the 
Austrian field arlilliTy. The situation was 
serious, and General Selivanoff took prompt 
measures. He brought up fresh troops to tho 
point of dang€T anil drove the sortie detach- 
ments Iwiek to the lortnws. . . .” 

During January and February comparative 
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ADMISSION TO THE ENEMY’S LINES. 
A Russian soldier, beariniC a message for Austrian 
Headquarters, being blindfolded. 


cabn prevailed in tho sector of Przomyfll. The 
Geniiaiiie arinicH were trying to relieve Przetnysl 
by attacks on tho lines of communication 
of tho besieging Russian forces. No Austro- 
German forces stood unywhero near Przemysl, 
and so there was little hope or scope for sorties ; 
meantime, the Uiissiari ring was dratving 
tighter and tighter round the fortress. 

The Austro-Gcrman chief command knew 
of tho approaching exhaustion of supplies in 


Przemysl ; fairly regular communications were 
kept up between them and tho besieged fortress 
by means of aeroplanes.” In the beginning 
of March a new desperate Germanic offonsivo 
was undertaken across the Carpathians straight 
against Przemysl, but this time it did not get 
beyond Baligrod and Lutoviska. Towards 
the middle of tho month the gamson began 
to fire off ammunition simply on an offchance 
that it- might hit some Russians. The hour of 
surrender was evidently near at hand. Says a 
dispatch from tho Ruasian Great General StafT, 
received at Potrograd on March 18: *‘In the 
Przemysl sector the fortf^ss guns continue 1o 
fire more than a thousand heavy projectile's 
daily, but our troops besieging the fortress lose 
only about ten men every day.” 

On tho same day General von Kusmanc'^k 
issued an order to the troo|)s of Przemysl^ 
calling on them to proceed to a last sortie. 
“ Heroes, I announce to you my last .summons. 
The honour of our Army and our country 
dornands it. I shall load you to piorco with 
your [loints of steel the iron circles of the eneinj", 
and then march on, ever further, without 
sparing youp elTorts, until we rejoin our annyr 
which, after hal’d fighting, is now near us. . . 

It is not known with certainty how the 
summons was received by the garrison, but 
well-founded rumours are current that the 
starved Slav regiments, which never hod their 
hearts in fighting for the cause of their bitter 
enemies tho Gm-maus and the Magyars, re-^ 



UNDER THE FLAG OP TRUCE. 

A blindfolded RatsiSn soldier beinU conveyed to Austrian Headquarters in a motor oar under duard. 
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IN THE CARPATHIANS. 

The Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, only brother of the Tsar, is in the centre of the tfroup, 
which includes some of the Caucasian princes. 


fused (obedience. Anyhow, so much is certain 
that the sortie of March 18 was undertaken only 
by the Twenty -Third Hungarian Honv6d 
Division, supported by a Landwehr Brigade 
and a. regiment of Ifussars ; further that it was 
not directed towards th<» distant (Carpathian 
Mountains, where Austro-Cerman armies were 
fighting, but to the east, towards Mosciska ; 
the Austrian commander thought that the 
lluHsians had there their stores of provisions. 
In father words, the Anabtisis of tlic modern 
Xenophon assumed the character of a foraging 
raid, and it finished in comploto disaster. During 
thb night Sunday — Monday (March 21 22) 
the garrison blow’ up the main forts, and at 
nine o’clock in the morning the fortress 
formally surrendered to the Russian Army. 

The fall of Przcinysl rendered available for 
further t'fierutions in the C^arpatliiaiis a Russian 
army more than 100,000 men strong ; and what 
nieant*stiU more, it secured for tho Russians full 
freedom in using tho excellent system of rail- 
ways and roads which covers tho quadrangle 
betw'eon Lw'ow, Stryj, Jaslo and Rzeszow. 

In reality Przomysl never fully performed the 
functions which its desigiioi's had expected it 
to fulfil. Conditions had changed considerably 
since the days when it was chosen for the site 
of the greatest .Austrian fortress. Tho idea of 
building a fortress on tlie San was first discussed 
diu*ing the Crimean War. The first fortifica- 
tions round its bridge-heml were constructed in 
186.5, the first forts w’cre built in the years 
1871-1 873. Tho fortress w’as reconst ruct ed and 
enlarged about 1887, when a wur between 
Austria and Russia schemed inmiincni. It was 


again rebuilt iii 1806. Then a long time* of (rtan- 
parativo rest, followed in the matter of Austrian 
preparations for war against Kiissia. In 1K07 
uii agreement was concluded between the? two 
Slates concerning Balkan afTairs, anil no mat ters 
of acute controversy arose between them until 
Count Aehrenthal, t he Austrian Koreign Se<Te- 
tary, by his high-handed }H>havioiir tmvards 
the Serbian nation, threw' down a chalh'iigi^ to 
the Slav w’orld. Ip 1000 began the last and 
most modern reconstruction of Pr/(?niysl. 

A look at the map easily explains the reasons 
why Pr/.emysl was chosen for the site of the 
chief Austrian fortress against Russia. Here 
tho groat rampart of tho foothills wdiieh stretch 
in front of the Western Carpathians apfiroaehes 
niMirest to tho river-b 'It of tho Dniester. Th(» 
mountain wall is still furthiT strengthened by 
tho river San. Iiu-ide tho great curve of tlio 
San, betwt'cii Przemysl and Jaroslav, the hills 
rise to a heiglit of 1,400 feet. "They cover tho 
w'ostem and southern flanks ot the forlrc\ss; 
the San affords it |>rotection from the north. 
To tho ivxst strc*lrln's a level plain ; I’rzemysl 
overlooks it from its lifM'ghts. h’lirlhtT to the 
oast tho marshes along tlie Wis/.nia and still 
further tho ponds and marshes round .laworow 
and Grodok reinforces tho elefeiisivi? Iin<*s in 
front of tlio fortress. Przeiiiysl itself guard.s tlu^ 
gap between the hills and the San in tlie west 
and tho upper Dniester in the c^ast. 

To the east of Sainhor tho Jhiiester forms an 
oiioriiious marsh. Por about forty miles no 
roads nor railways cross it ; tiu-y merely skirt 
its mighty tri.inglt! between Saiiibor, Lwow and 
Stryj. One part of it bears the name of “ Big 
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TRUDGING THROUGH THE SNOW. 

Last line of Austrian reserves marching to join the advance armies. 


Mud ** ; tho nainoR of tho towns and villages 
Bcattorful along its fringes hint at tho presence 
of midges and diiferont water- fowl. Tlie marshes 
coritiniio, though over a much narrower bolt, 
between Mikolujow wid Zuravno. Between 
Zuravno and Nizniow the Dniester can bo 
crossed corn[)aratively easily,. and this was the 
one region wliieh would have had to be held if 
rrzernysl was to servo as bucikle between the 
covering lines of tho Vistula, the western hills, 
the San and the Dniester. For below Nizniow 
the Dniester again forms a good defensive lino. 
'J'he rivfT winds in mighty curves through a 
canon several hundred feet deep. Its stecfi 
6ido.s ar«> covered with forests; these forests 
stretc^h across tho broad belt formed by the 
eurvo of the river, and also across the lower 
reachc^s of its tributaries. The “ yary ’* (cafions) 
of Sotithern Podolia form tho “dead belt” 
of the lower Dniester. 

When Pr/Hinysl was first e()nstrueted, often- 
■^ive warfare against Russia was hardly thought 
t)f by anyone in Austria. In thosi^ days tho 
plans were laid for defence. In ease of war 


with Russia, everything to the north -east of 
the San-Dniester lino was to be abandoned, t he 
lino of the rivers wna to be held in force. I'he 
fortress of Cracow in the narrow gate botwr^en 
tho Vistula and tho mountains was meant to 
guard tho rood to the west ; Pr/emysl, between 
tho two rivor-wingfl, was to act as first defence. 
Moreover, it was to oovor the best roads and 
easiest passes leading into Hungary (tho Uzsok, 
Liipkow and Dukla). 

In recent years Austrian strategic plans 
underwent considerable changes. f)nst('rn 
Galicia w'os covered with a net\vork of strategic 
railways, tho offensive against Russia between 
the Vistula and the Bug became tho absorbing 
idea of Austrian strategists. Tho defensive 
plan was practically abandoned. Przcinysl 
remained an isolated fortress in these ilays; 
when only linos of fortresses can be of real use 
os supports to field armies. Tho first Russian 
offonsivo swept over tho Dniester at Halicz and 
over tho San at .Jaroslav, Przemysl was never 
anything more than on inconvenience to the 
advancing Russian anny. 
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WINTER ON THE WESTERN 

FRONT. 


TffE FiaHTiNO FROM TiTK Battle OF Ypres Ovwaro. — ^'Fhe Toww OF Ypres, ITS Bjcauties and 
THEIR Destruction — ThkComdathof Vkbmrlles On the Yser AtWvtschaete- Givknc'uy 
— Christmas in the Trenches — ^Thb Kncacrment at St. Orokoks- The Battle of Soissons — 
The Kioiittno Round I«a Hassle and Near Bkthunk — Storminu the Orande Dunk — ^Tiik 
Comd.ats on the Ypres-Comjnes Canal. 


C HAPTER LXV. recorded the migYHy 
struggle which will .stand out for all 
time in the history of the Great War 
aa one of the most important and 
deadly actions of the Western campaign —the 
first battle of Ypres. That battle ended with 
the complete repulse on November II, 1914, of 
the famous Prussian Guard, fifteen of whose 
battalions had been brought up to batter the 
British and French Annies, destroy their 
thinned and tired remnants, and open the 
road to Calais. But the Kaiser’s intendetl cul- 
minating strf)ke fell almost hamiles.s ; for the 
valour and magnificent endurance of the ** con- 
temptible little onny,” aided by the efforts of 
its gallant Allies, turned it aside. 'I’hc end of 
this act of the bloody drama was, indeed, far 
different from that which its Royal author hod 
intended. To lie crowned King of the Belgians 
in the city of Ypres was impossible ; he could 
only show his baffled spite by a savage bom- 
bardment from a safe distance of its beautiful 
cathedral and the world-renov ned (!?loih Hall. 
The destruction of Dover from the cliffs of 
Calais had to be replaced by ineffective strokes 
Rgainst harmless coast towns, where a few 
bombs killed a number of innocent women 
Rnd children, but produced little material and 
no moral effect' on Hie inhabitants of England. 
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Thereafter followed a jieriod for both sides 
of comparative quioRcenco —almost n time of 
rest so far as greal^and spectaiMiliir efforts were 
concerned ; but tlieir winter quart were far 
different from wjiat they iiwd to signify in 
former wars. Then there was practically a 
total cessation of hostilities ; now, though 
no HupriMiie efforts were made, wintiT in the 
trenches signalized an epoch of almost im- 
interriiptiHl fighting. Thiw was iierpetual 
vigilance against attac^k : the daily nsbuilding 
of trench works shattcn*d by artillery fire, 
the replacement of wearied units by less 
wearied, while new men took the place of the 
killed and wounded. It was a time of con- 
tinuous linnlshifi and trial, nneJ* all in the 
trenches of France and Flanders through the 
Winter of 1914-5 lioped for the coining 
of Spring, even though the change from dark- 
ness and cold mud and numbing inactivity 
meant a renewal on a greater, and probably a 
bloodier, scale of the continued battles of the 
past autumn. 

But while the four months which elapsed 
between the first battle of Ypres in November 
and the battle of Nouve Chapelle in March 
marked a period which was barren of those note- 
worthy engagements which are the substance 
of military history, though they will fill but a 
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short page in the s(?hool-book history of tiie 
future, they reiireHont iievertheh^ss on era in the 
War whifsh is n?plete with profoundly intorpHting 
and important material for the military his* 
torian'fl study ; and they aflord matU^r of no 
Uws interest to tho general student of the 
different phases of this epic warfare. There was 
fighting — ^and heavy figliting —to record during 
this winter iieriod, and interesting events which 
varied tlie daily and niglitly round of watching 
in the mud <»f the trenches. It is this strange 
hut often movifig talc of winter life in the 
trenches which we have mainly to tell in this 
chapter. 

We have spoken of the first battle of Ypres as 
having ended with tho defeat of the Prussian 
(■Hard on tho night of November 11, for that 
was the end of tho abortive Gennan stroke. 
Tlie definite abandonment for the time of the 
struggle to liack through to Calais is, however, 
more usually dated November 20, for tho 
fighting only gradually died down after the 
1 Ith. By tlie 20th, however — the day when 
the weary British troops wore relieved by the 
French — the indications that the attack had 
really spent itself were displayed with clearness 
sufficient to justify Sir John French in writing, 
in his despatch of- that date (reviewing tho 


fighting since the beginning of October), “ As 
l,close this despatch there are signs in evidence 
that wo are possibly in tho last stages of the 
battle of Ypres- Arinontiores.’* Cautious in 
language, of course, but significant, and bonic 
out by tho even*. 

And, indeed, there was fighting enougli 
during those intermediate days to make a 
rcor>rd of very real warfare. True, the Germans 
failed to push home their advance in front of 
Ypros, which they should have done on 
November 12 — a plain proof that for a time 
their troops were spent ; but in other ports r)f 
the line they wore not idle ; north of Ypres 
they crossed the canal at two points (to bo 
thrown bock the next day), and they gained 
some ground to the south of Ypres, which was 
afterwards retaken. The afternoon of Friday, 
the 13th, witnessed a fierce bombardment of 
tho section of the British line which ran south 
to the Menin-Ypres road — ^which formed the 
prelude to an attack along the whole line round 
Ypres. This .attack, which at one point 
succeeded for a time in penetrating our trenches, 
resulted in heavy losses to both sides., excep- 
tionally 80 on the German side. On the night 
succeeding that day, too, the British took the 
offensive, captured o German trench, and 
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bayoneted such of ita occupants os did noc 
siiri^nder. A similar story of attack by the 
Cierinans south of the Ypres-Menin roml, with 
))enetration of our lines, marked Saturday, the 
14th. This was a better day for tho French, 
who attacked successfully and gained ground 
near Wytschaeto. Elsewhere the (Jen nans 
were busy on this day, as on the previous day, 
in shelling towns, villages and roads behind our 
linos, evidently deeming it desirable to dis- 
courage the advent of reinforcements. 

Among tho towns thus favoured was Ypres 
itself, and in so far as the bombardment there 
was to cheek the reinforcement of our line it 
was legitimate warfare. But it soon became 
apparent that the wanton fury of disappoint- 
ment was the chief motive which pointed the 
(Jerman guns. So long as they saw a prospect 
of a dramatic triumph for the Kaiser among 
tho mediwval beauties of tho Flemish city the 
(Jermans spared, as far as possible, the Cloth 
Kail and the Cathedral, and they did not send 
incendiary shells into it. As hope vanished 
incendiary shells began to be used, and th(*y 
were espocially directed upon the city’s glorious 
monuments. This vandalism (to anticipate a few 
days) was particularly noticeable on November 
22 and 23, when the (Jermans poumd a stream 
of shell into tho market square, having, it is 


said, brought up for tho purpose a train armed 
with heavy guns, used under tho direction of a 
captive balloon. It was tlieii that the (’loth 
Hall and tho (’athedral were set ablaze, and 
when they were seen to l>e demolished the (Jer- 
man artillery ceased shelling that rpiarter. 

In tJnj thirU$c*nth century Ypi-es had been the 
wealthiest town of Flanders ; its population 
was estimated at 200,000. Out of the profits 
acquired from the* constant activity of 4,000 
looms its citizens between 1200 and 1304 hiul 
created the three* -storied (’loth Hall, which Avas 
tho linest municipal building of the Middle 
Ages in Belgium. The main fii^adc^ was 433 
fec^t long. From its centre sprang the square 
belfry 230 feet liigh, and one side of the vast 
building was flanked by tlu^ Nuniwerk, a 
beautiful BenaisKnnee ereetion of tho seven- 
toc?nth (century. As Mr. Soiittur has w(dl 
remarked, the only huiltliiig which wc have at 
all comparable to the Cloth Hall is the Palace 
of Westminster. 

The interior of the Hall, whose upper 
storey consisted of thi‘c*o huge gallcTies with 
timber ceilings, was decorated in places by 
mural paintings^ some dating from the four- 
toenth and fifteenth centiiru^s. During the 
last fifty years the walls had been embellished 
AAdth frescoes fro^i the brush of distinguished 
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THE LAST PORTRAIT OF LORD 
ROBERTS. 


artists belonging to the modem Belgian school. 
These painters — Guffens, Swerts, Pauwels, 
Delbc'ke — had depicted the chief events in the 
rise and decline of Ypres, which by 1914 con- 
tained a population of under 20,000. Tho 
foundation of the Hospital of tho Virgin in 
1187, tho ravages of the Black Death in 1347 
whi(*h had led to the decay of the cloth industry* 
of Ypres, the siege of the city by tho English 
under Honry Spencer, the fighting Bishop of 


Norwich, and by the burghers of Ghent and 
Bruges in 1383, the entry of Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy and his wife, the lost Countess of 
Flanders, in 1384 were among the themes 
treated. Delbeko’s allegorical paintings, repre- 
senting the manufacture of cloth, exhibited his- 
I>crBonal and curious talent. Since their destruc- 
tion all that is left of this rare painter who held 
so high a place in the artistic annals of liis 
coimtry are a few sketches and .small eaM>l 
pictures. 

To tho north of the Hall was the Churcli 
of St. Martin, built in the thirteenth century. 
The unfinished tower, 190 feet high, the ruse 
window of the south transept with its magnifi- 
cent stained glass, the iriiunidial arch between 
the pillars of the west porch, wdiich had been 
constructed in 1600 by Urban Taillebort, tin* 
choir-stalls carved by the same Urban Tailh*- 
bert, the pulpit with its lavish carving, the latc- 
Gothic monument erected to the memory of 
Louise do Laye, widow’ of Hugonet, Chancel Inr 
of Burgundy, the tomb of Antoine de Henin, 
tho brazen screen in the south aisle with its 
alabaster statuettes of saints attroetcHl visitors 
to this noble church. To students of religions 
history St. Martin’s was especially noteworthy. 
Under a plain flat stone was buried in it. 
Cornelius Jaiisenius, Bisliop of Ypres. During 
tho Roventoenth and eighteenth centuries the 
followers of Jansenius, of whom tho most 
illustrious was Pascal, hod disputed with the 
Jesuits for tho souls of the French and their 
Bourbon rulers. 

From the Grand Place and the Hall ran 
southwards a wide street, the Hue de Lille. 
Some doors down on the w’est side was the 
Hospice Belle, an asylum for old women, 
founded by Christine de Guines, widow of 
Salomon Belle, about 1279. It was tho shrine, 
as it were, of a triptych -painting by Melchoir 
Broodcrlam of Ypres, who had been employetl 
by Philip the Bold at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Brooderlam was a predecessor of the 
Van Eycks, and ho was one of the earliest 
painters north of the Alps of whom we possess 
any record. The crowned Virgin, clothed in 
tho red and gold brocade of the period, and tlic 
St. George with a medieval lance in his hand, 
the portraits of Salomon Belle and his sons, of 
Christine de Guines and her daughters carried 
one back to the years which had followed the 
completion of the Hall and seen the gradual 
collapse of the city-state of Ypres. Furth®^ 
along the Rue de Lille was the H6tel 
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Mt^rghelynek, a Miwimiiii ill list rat iiiji tlio taslr evolution of iloinostir iiivlii! cel iiro. 'riiotowiTS 

of the oij^hti'enth f*‘ntiiry in fiiriiitiiro, fliiiia and |>;a1)Ios rofleotod in tla* Hta^nant wators of 

anil knifk-knacks. Almost opposite it was a the ditches and ponds fed by tin* shi^f/ish 

(Jothie edifice, the Stoenen, which had lieen Yperlee dominiited tiu* ri'inains of the old 

converted into a jmst ottice. rain])arts, dismantled in ISon. 

'Phe Kuo de Lilh' was but one of the niitii(*roiis Ypres was a city ol the past. The weavers, 

lliorouj^hfares of Ypri's which delighteil the whose “ reel coat eil” ariceslors with tln^ 

historian, artist and antiquary, 'Pho splendid burghers of Bruges and t.Jhent hail in 

houses, from the Maison deJiois with its tasteful thirteen years- before the Swiss at Morgarten 

(Jothie timber front to the dwellings built irdlicted their first defeat on the Hapsburg 

during t/ie eighteenth century, cNliibited the knights— routed the feudal i*hivalry ot Prance 
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, ftt the Battle of (.’oiirirai, liaci migrated in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The town 
had been devastated by religious iconoclasts 
in ; iiumediafely afterwards it had been 
pillag(*d by the ferocious soldiers of Alva and 
rarina ; four f iines it had been taken by the 
J rench in the seventetmtli century. This Win- 
chester of the Low Countries was now added to 
the list of citu^s the ruins of which will attest to 
posterity the charac?ter of the German people 
and its rulers. “Alexander the Great,” said 
V'oltnire, “founded iiir»re cities in Asia thaii 
the otln*r corupifTors of that continent havi^ 
dt^st royed.” William If. will be rtMiiemberiHL 
not for the towns which he founded in 
Kurope, but for those which ho reduced to 
ashes. 

'Po return to our narrative of these final days 
of tho battle. Sunday, tho 15th, saw a very 
distinct slackening in the enemy's elTorts, 
though on our side it was marked by a retaking 
of the remaiiuh r of tho positions lost the day 
beffire. A German jirisoner tiec;lare<l that this 
day had been fixtsl for a renewed assault by 
the <aiomy, but that t.h<j heavy nature of the 
previous day’s losses had determined them to 
await reinforcements ; and on Monday, tlu' 
Kith, this section of thf? front relapsed into a 
peaee it had not known for a month. Then on 
tilt* 17th there was another .and lost spurt. 


mode erhiefly by the XV. Corps. Three 
attacks were delivered to the cast and south- 
east of Ypros, and the first attack met with 
such success as can be claiiiu.'d for the oi^cupat io:i 
of trenches out of which our troops had been 
previously driven liy shell fire. But the? gain 
was a very sliort -lived one ; a brilliant counter- 
stroke with the? bayom^t sent tho Germans 
scuttling out and back 500 yards to the rear. 
The second attempt ended in their leaving 
1,200 dead outside a length of 500 yards of tht? 
British front ; and the thin! was soon rc?pulsed 
by shell fin*, 'riiese abortive? efforts may be? 
regarded as the final flicker of the mighty 
attempt to push through to C.'alais ; though, a 
day or two later, G(?riimn activity on. our lt?lt 
wing seemc'd to indicate a further att(?inpt to 
reach the desin?d goal by tht? coast road. * But 
this, too, flickered out. 

T'ho suc.'cooding days pas'^iMi iinc?ventfully. 
But in using the word let us avoid any iniseon- 
«H?ption upon the n?ader’s part as to its meaning, 
by tpioling from one of “ Bye Witness’s * 
dispatches, dealing with the same? period. 
“ What is now considered uneventful,” 1© 
writes, “ is not so in the peace seiisi.? of t he 
word. It merely signified that no aedive 
oi;)eration of any special vigour by either side 
has stood out from the background of artillery 
bomhardnu?nt. This continues day and night 
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QUERN MARY’S BROTHERS. 

The Duke of Teck. and (Inset) Prince Alcxanier 
of Teck (on left). 

with varying intoiisily, liardly <*onsing 

Hltr)goll)or. ... It i]ii|)lic\^ also tliaf liiindn'fls 
of shells are Vnirsling and detonating aloni; tla* 
length of eaeh liiH% and that men are eont inn- 
ally being killed and wounded. And yet, 
c*oni|jiirniively, even from so sinall a. stan<lpoint 
of the whole war as that of the Hritisli Army 
aloia*, uneventful is the only wonl to apfdy t«» 
sueh days - (lay.s on every t»iie of wliudi seop*s 
of lives are being lost.” '^rjiis gh»s.s is wortJi 
bearing in mind throughout the Header's eon- 
sidf‘ration «»f the “uneventful” days of the 
wint«‘r now lieginning. For thes<» final days of 
the Ypres battle marked tlu^ eoinmeneement 
of the icy winds and then of frost and .•^now 
which gave our trixips a fori‘last«* of the hanl- 
ships in store for them. 

Another event marked these days. On 
November 14 J-ord Roberts ilied. He iiad 
t'f»ine to Frarwe to .see the Indian fro<ijiS of 
whom lie was the Cominaiider-iii -Chief. His 
best days had been passtsl in 1hc*ir e<»untry. 
and lie was known to them not onl\' as their 
head, but almost as their father. N<»w fate 
willed it that when they were far away from 
their native land, exposed to the rigours of 
the European winter, he should die, as he 
would have wished to die, in their midst, 
liiinscdf a victim to the trying climate. 

Honoured in life. ha|ipy in the occasion of 


Jiis d(*atli, lie was borne fnan the line of lait tie 
to his own count ry amid the sorrowful tt>kens 
f>f respeel, not only f»f the Kinjiire’fl .soldiery, 
but also of the giillant Allic's fighting witJi us. 
ill St, ] ’aid's, tliiif uiiif|ue cathedral of the 
rrotestant faith, he lic‘s ajiprripriately at re.st 
with others who, like himself, lived their lives 
for their country. His full story has been 
wriMeii elscwlu'it* in this History. 

’J'lie iiuindation selieine by which a con- 
siderable area to the north-east of Dixmiuh^ 
was rendered impassable to the C*ermans. :iiid 
which was destined to urn^st their march as 
C'fFeetually as gun tire, wa.s coinplr4ed by 
Novel nbc»r 18.* 

At this stage- tbe definite commencement 
of the entrenehnwnt o|HTationK. which were to 
cluinictcrize tho coming inonths of winter — we 

• Previously alliiilcLl to in Vol. IJT. (Mi/ifi. L.XIIF. 
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may glanoe at the map (pago 219) and iiotf* tho 
line of the opposing onnies on th(? Western frem! . 
In the north the Franco-British lino bo^an 
on the Uol) 2 ;ian coast at NicMiport and St. 
(joorges, which liioy hold. Hope tlie Wor mii 
into the sea, and os far south as Dixinudi* 
(wliitdi is divided by the rivi;r and was b(>tweeii 
the contending armies) formed roughly the 
boundary betwooii the opposing lines and 
covered the small corner of Belgium which alone 
remained free of German occupation. This 
section of the lino was appropriately deftmded 
by the Belgian army. 

Krom Dixmiidc the line continued in an 
irregular southward and south -eiwterly c<iiirst‘, 
the Ypres salient, still in British hands, marking 
one ol' l-he most noteworthy features (»f th«‘ 
irregularity. From Annentieres it bent away 
in a westward curve towards Bell nine, some- 
what straightcr opposite J^a Bassce, where llu' 
liritish front ended. Thence the long line to tlu^ 
Swiss frontier was <»xchisively F'rench. It ran 
at first nearly duo south, post Arras and 
La Boisello (in French hands), heginning its 
eastward curve at Questiov. Thence across the 
Oiscf. hetweeii Noyon and (Vanpiegne (nearer 
the former), where (he Germans got closest \o 
Baris, and away to Soissons, following tlic 
Aisne to Berry -au-Bac. 'rhcnce it took a 
south-easterly curve past Keims, and away 
ea-stward through the Forest of Argoiine to the 
Meuse. Here there is a big curve around the 
fortress of Verdun, which t'nds in a German 
salient at St. Mihiel. Krom this point the line 
strotchod out towards the Lorraine frontier hy 
Pont ii Mousson, and skirted the frontier, until, 
by the Col du Boiihoniine, south of St. Die. it 
actually crossed into the enemy's country, and 
restored a slice of German territory in Alsace 
to France. I'he long line of :150 miles cMidcd hy 
the Swiss frontier, below .\ltkirch. 

The daily and nightly fighting, on one part 
or another of that lims swelling here and there 
into important engagements, sliil'tod the tle- 
iiiarkation by a few hundred yards from time 
to titiio, but, speaking broadly, it remained as 
we have just sketched it throughout- the winter 
—08 stationary as it was invisible, for it was a 
line of soldiers hidden in the earth. 

It was not a pleasing prospect before our 
soldiers in those November days. Miseries of 
fho kind which they w^ere destined to undergo 
are not easily realised in advance, and the 
wonderfully cheerful men <>f the British Army 
did not spend time in gloomy contemplation f»f 


what lay in store- for tlicrn. But a forctasto 
came early. Kven before the deafening cM'hties 
of the Vpres battle had dii'd down, snow had 
started to full and melt into iiiisentbio slu''h ; 
and the mads, slrendy made lind cmoiigh hy 
rain and heavy traflie, hecame av<'iiues €)f 
depressing filth, only surpassed in wretchedness 
hy t he tri*nches themsr-lvcs. These were, as wc? 
are told. ■* wretched Is^yond desf*riptioii ; from 
having to sit or stand in a mixture of liquid 
mud, ihi^ men had ih)w to contend with half- 
frozen slush.” Some relief to this gloom was 
affonlisl by a welconu^ visit to the British Iiin*s 
of the King, hut hc*fore refcTring to this Boynl 
visit wc may hriefly chronicle om.* or two 
intermediate matters. 



A SllFJ.TEK. 


It has l)Cf‘n noted that on November 20 tho 
British troo|>s hi the Vpn^s region wore relieved 
by the French, and trenches which luul been 
hehl so bravely and at such ef»st for a month 
previously wen^ handt^d ov(?r to our Allies. 
This was not a temptirary relief, d'he British 
lino wu'-i definitely and consiilerably .shf)rteniHl ; 
and the Kreiieh and British troops, which 
during the figliting had beiiome somewhat 
mixed up, with consecpient ditheultics as to 
unity of command, were sorted out. 
.At the same time the British Army was rcin- 
fon*od, and efft'ctive rescrve.s were established. 
The thin khaki line hod won glory for our 
Army, hut it could not remain in the positions 
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SO bravc^ly h(*ki indofiiiitcly, certainly not if 
ViiloroiiM was to bo turned into vigorous 

olTence. Tlu*se closing days of November \vcn.» 
tluTcfort? utilised for mucrii -needed readjusl- 
rneiit and consolidation. 

This was not only necc'ssary in the gen«M*nl 
interests of tlie caini>aign ; there wcto from tim<» 
to time indi(*afions that I hero might be im- 
lUf'diato need to withstand a n*in?W(‘d attem|it 
by tho Oermans to push through to Talais. Kor 
instaiare, on November 2.‘b near Festubert, tho 
enemy, after sa|>ping towards our pi»sition and 
bombarding it with treiir'li mortars, advam’ed 
and rushed some f»f the British defenct^Sv and 
iM‘peatcd elTorts during that, day and the suc- 
ireeding night were necessary before the enemy 
could bi* eje(?ted. It was ditliciilt and costly 
lighting, and was notable for the exf^Mition 
done by tho (jihurkas at close (piartc'rs witli 
their kukris, and for the elTi'ctive use of 
grenmles on oiu* side. A small incident of 
British doggedness during iliis lighting may l>e 
worth njcording liere. During the (iermaii 
attack a British ollicer in (diargu of a threabmed 
trc'iich of some importance n*ceived a telephoiw 
message telling him to hold on at all (*osts. His 
reply was t hat he had ni vrr ha<l any intention 
of doing anytliiiig else, and he would be ohiigetl 
if h«? could be informed when his men's rations 
would bo .sent up ! 

On December 1 then* was a ])retty general 


expe<ftation of a fresh big attack in the Yser 
n^gion. and it is fair to assiiine that it was 
intended, for during the previous days largo 
masses rtf (lorman troops liml been hurried 
forward in that direction, and tho day itself was 
luarkr.'d by hiMvy and incessant artillery lire 
ovrM* a wide front. But the expr'ctation, 
r‘ntertained by many near tho spot, that the 
fk‘nnans iiittaided a make a bigger r^ffort 
than before t«) rush the Yj-er defences and reach 
Calais by that route, were destined not to bi^ 
fiillilled. 'riie nr'xt rl.iy the artillery fire died 
flrtwn, and no infantry attar'k followed it. 
Br‘r*oimais?-aiice and rr'porls to Headrpiartcrs 
also indicat(‘d about this time that some r)f the 
enemy’s artillery was withdrawn, accompanied 
by his cavalry, w’ith tJie rwcreptioii of nm* 
Division of the Guard. 

Siic.li was the posit irai nu the Western front — 
iiikTinittent bombardment and attacks and 
count er-at lacks by small bodies, with the con- 
.solidaiion of trench work, upon both sides - 
when King George caiiu? out from England to 
visit his Army. 

'riui Kaiser laui throughout the war been 
travelling backwards and forwards between 
the Kiwtern and We.sterii fronts, sranetimes 
himself directing operations; tin? C/.nr had 
visitetl his troops near the fighting lino; tho 
King of tho Belgians had been continuously 
with his soldiers in the thick of tho fighting ; 
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FESTUBERT AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 

the Presitl(»iil of the Frcucli Republic luui pahl of tin* I'iXf)eclitic»n«ry Koreo iv**eive«l the 
visits to the Kroiit. It was therefore lifting, liiiiiself. nor tin* sat i''l’ac*t ion which sueh a visit 

though a break with long pivcedent (Oeorge J I., gave to liis Allies. 

who fought at Dett ingen, was the last King As inatter of prudence, then* was no public 

of Kngland to leave his country for the seat annoiiiiceinent in advance of the King's na>ve- 

of war) that our King should for once leave ineiits. It was just kncavti that he did pro- 

Fnglatid*8 shores and the iimltifarious activities pose to visit Kranee, but the first actual inti- 

in coiiiiexion with the w'ar which occiifiied him, ination that this historic event had taken place 

and see with his own eyes the progress of evc'iits was after he laid reached the headf)uarters 

in France and Flanders, and encourage- by his of his Army. M'la- King left Buckinghnin 

presen»'e his loyal and enthusiastic sohliers. Ralaei.- on Suiiilay afternoon, hioveinber tit). 

The Frinw* of Wales was alnwly in the field, and at night was conveyed in a warship across 

wwking hard and unostentatiously as a junior the Channel, .lie went without pomp or 

<ifli(?er at hoadrpiarters, when? ho liad been pagt?ant, as a soldier on lu-tiv'e service, in his 

appointed aide-de-camp to Sir John French, khaki unifonn, ami the next morning landcxl 

and his presence and the manner in which he without eort>im3ny on the French coast, being 
performed his duties were a stinmlus to those? met by the Prince of Wales, 
with whom he was a comrade in arms. But ^I'he visit lasteil throughout the week, and 
the presence with them of the King’s hc-ir did was one of the hank-st win-ks ttiat ever our 

not diminish the pride with wliieh the soldiers hard-worked King spout during this strenuous 
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A BELGIAN POST. 


wiir-tiiiK*. Ko liad ('(Miie t<5 sim? hin mrn and 
thi'ir work, and his desire for infuriiiution and 
inspection app(*ared almost insutiuble. He 
with visits to hospitals at the basi% 
and 'rues<lay, Wednesday and 'rhursday were 
occupied with a tour of inspection of the 
various Army Corps forming; the KxjK'di- 
lioiiary Fierce, 'riioiigh pomp was absent, 
the tour «»f inspection was a triumphal pr<»- 
cession through long vistas of cavalry and 
infantry, often of worn men in ragged 
iiniforn\s just back from their turn of duty in 
th(^ treiu'hes. And the triumphal note was 
a(*eentuated, not only by th«^ cheers of King 
(ieorge's own troops, but by the eager cries of 
“ Vive le Hoi ’’ from the inhabitants of the 
tfiwns and countryside, who, with generous 
display of bunting and flags, welcomed the King 
of lOrigland with almost as hearty an affection 
as did his own soldiers. And, indeed, the 
Fi-eiieh people must have bcH»n impressed w’ith 
such an inspection of troops. The pageantiy 
and colour of h military parade were lacking; 
the only glitt*T was that of stem steel ; the 
skies were sometimes dismal with rain and fog, 
yet the spectacle was, in its grand significance, 
onc^ wliich will be viv'idly remcinbercHl by the 
spectator.H long after far more imposing [lageants 
have sunk into oblivion. 

The imprt^sivcmc'ss wan heightened by the 
fact that no iiiconsiderahle part of tlie inspec- 


tion was made within sound of the thunder of 
the guns, and witliin view of bursting shells. 
At one spot, and at a moment whc>n liutkily the 
air was es|K*ciully clear, the King stood on a 
spot whem before him rose the smoke of the 
factory chimneys of Lille and Koiibaix within 
the on(>my’s lines, and where his eyes fell upon 
a ridge of land whence evidence of recent 
d(ts|H^rate fighting was furnished by the still 
smoking ruins of villagi^s. And within his gaz<\ 
too, were the ruinous outlines of the Cloth Hall 
and the Cathedral of Yprem, their shattered 
walls and towers standing out gauntly against 
the sky-line, amid whicli fell oven as he watched 
the bursting shells of tho Germans. As he 
turned eastward from this spt^ctacle of bar- 
barism his eyes fell on the woods wherc^ 
had been waged one of the fiercest figlits in thi* 
records of tho British Army, and farther away 
tho waters of the canal on the banks of which 
tho struggle had boon so terrific. Away to the 
north was that other famous battleground, the 
Valley of the Yser. On this occasion (though 
the week happened to bo one of exceptional 
inactivity in the firing line) the King saw his 
own batteries at work, for while he was on the 
hill some of them o{)enod fire, and the King 
was able to observe the effect of their shells 
upon the enemy's trenches. 

The King's ins|H>iction was not confined to 
the anny on parade ; he visited the advanced 
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iiospitalK and ainhiilaiu'rs and tin* ntinu^roiiH 
dt'IMirtnienlH of spocialixod work whicdi inako 
ii|i the wonderful luaehine of inodtTn war the 
Army Signal Head«|uarU'r Ofliee, well deserihed 
jis “the nerve-eentro of lln^ army in tiie field," 
ii mass of air-line and <*aV)le, wireless and t«*li‘ 
phone apparatus; the Intelligenee Seetion oi 
Ihe <leiieral Staff, whieh collates the informa- 
tion received l)y the Signal Service; the 
Operations Seetion of the ClencTal Staff, Ihe 
«'xc‘eutive department where the kiiowledge 
piined is practically applied ; and the QiiartcT- 
insustcr-tJeiierars Department, where are ec»n- 
eentrated the chief directions of the Supplic's. 
Ordnance 'Praiisjuirt, Railway Transport, Ke- 
iiioiints. Veterinary and I’ostal Services; and 
Ihe map branch of the Intelligence Section, 
wlien^- the engineers compile and print literally 
hundreds of maps and plans of all sorts daily, 
'riie King's final visit was to the Royal Klying 
t'orps, whose members had so carefully as'*uri*d 
liis safety during the visit, where hi? was able 
not only to iiispC'Ct Rritish machines and note 
tlie improvements made in thtm since he bad 
last inspected the nascent Flying ('orps at 
Karnhoroiigh, but bad also the satisfaction of 
examining an iu*roplane captured from the 
ineiiiy. 

Nor did our King limit his visit to his own 
Army. As 1 he Paris Temps wrote in its welcome. 


the presence of the nHtish Sovereign in the 
midst of tlie Allied troops appeared as a solemn 
consecp.'ition of the indissoluble fraternity of 
arms which (hn'man aggressii'n had created 
hcIween Kiiglaml, France ciiul Rclgium. French- 
men saw in the \ isil eipial hoinagi' to iheir own 
Army. 'I'he VligluT (’omiiiand of that .\rmy was 
received hy the King, (leiiernl .lolTn- being 
infested with the Oriler of the tJrand (.'ro'<'< of 
Ihe Rath, and (lenerals ile Mniid'liuy, d'L’rhal, 
('onneaii, de Alitry, .Maistre. Dubois and 
(Irossotti n*ceiving the t Irani! (Voss ol the. 
Order of St. Miciiael and St. (teorge. The 
head of Ihe French Repiihlie itself, M. Poinean*, 
was the King's guest at. the Rritish llead- 
ipiaiiers. 

'riiere was another Army, too, whieh merit eil 
a visit fi'tan the King of Knglaiid. for the tour . 
of inspection was well rounded off when his . 
Majesty drove to the lleaik|uarters of the 
Relgian Army. 'J’here was a pathos in the. 
meeting hetwi‘en King Oeorge and King AM)i»rt. 
on the front i(*r ot the little eoriuT of territory 
whieh alone remained to King Albert un- 
descerated hy t he enemy, when, as an ohservi r 
said, the Relgian soldiers cheered for the first 
time ill his hearing since the war began, and it 
was a fitting occasion for the inve.a it lire of the 
heroic Relgian Kiilii at the hiiiids of the Rritish 
King of Rritiiiirs ancient decoration of the 
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BRITISH SENTRY IN WINTER GARB. 

OrckT (if the CJorter. Tlie inspoolion of Bol- 
gi inn’s war-woni virternns wiis one of the most 
iiiipressivi*. iiioiihmts of llio wtM'k. 

'rh(M*o are many aspects in whicli this visit is 
notiilile, in mlditioii to it« hn*a.k with tlw 
pri'frii(‘Tit of two hunclnHl ycMrs. 'I’o the soldier 
it must, have been peeiiliarly fitting that the 
King should hav’(» eoini' t(j Franee just after I he 
d(Minit(' repulse of the enemy s terrific effort to 
hivak throiigii to ihe port whence^ Britain itself 
was to h(» assailed. Another as[Hxit of sig- 
nilieam'e was noted hy the Frimeh : 

'• 'rh« joia'iir.'y <»f I ho King/* wroto tho TempH, '* nffoolH 
iiH (iImo iiy ilsM(*roii(> traiic|iiillity. With a linn goHtiini 
England thondiy nltiriiiH hor iimstory of tho Hoa. It is 
not hooaiisr (Soriiiaii snhniHriiK’s have HUO.(!()Oilofl in 
gliding tiiiilor wntors to tho oniist of Fraiioo, and evon 
IrcMund. that tho naval piiwor of Knglaiid is afloctod, 
any mom than homh.i thrown hy a Taiiho ran diniiiiish 
tho vahio of tho Knairli Army. Notwithstanding Ihn 
stonny winds, the King of Kiigland crosses tho s«*a %vith 


scHmrity, disdaining even to conceal his voyage, nml 
Mroniing the nitem|its at tronchory which his vi^ii 
might suggest to tho oiioiny. ' 

British soldiers nevcT doubted the ufTcctiun 
of King (loorge tor his Army, before or after 
his ascent to the Throne. His labours as a 
practical otticer uhen serving in the Navy in 
command of a tor[)edo boat showcnl that he 
gloried in the risks of a sea life. But when ln> 
(;ame among them on the battlefields of Franee, 
and watched their arduous work in this greab'M 
war we have evc^r wagc'd, they must have fi It 
how truly he was their chief, and with whut 
solicitude im ivgarded tlunr daily labours. In 
an order whicli he issued from General Head 
(piarters at the close of his visit the King said : 

“ ] am very glad to have been able to se(^ my 
Army m the field. 1 imieh wished to do so in 
order to gain a slight exfierience of the life you 
are leading.” Witli his gaining of this c\- 
periimce his Army was cheered and encouraged 
to tight on, if possible, mon^ diderminislly tluin 
ever. As Sir .lohii Frimcli (whom tli(> King, 
wliile lit Head(piart(*rs. had deeoraU'd with 
the Ordf'r of Merit) declared in liis dispatch 
recording the visit, ‘* At a time when the 
strength and endiiranee of (he troofis had been 
tried to the utmost throughout the long aiid 
arduous battle of Vpres-Armentierc‘s, the 
pruserice of His Majesty iti their midst was of 
the great(»st possible help and eiieoiiragc^meiil. ‘ 

Tho fortniglit which followi'd the return of 
King George to Knglaiid wms marked by <»ne 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN THE TRENCHES 
A well-placed Maxim ^un ; and, inaet, 
the eflfect of a German shell. 


cir two aciions of soiiu* iinportaiiri* wliieh nei»cl 
to ho mninlod, nit hough ns (he readiM* hns 
hecn already apprised, vigorous eaiiipaigning 
was for a. time suspended. As tJie Kreneli 
Otlieial lh*view of the first six months of the 
war point e<l out, it is useless to (>ngag(* in givat 
operations in \vat(M% mud and fog, and in a 
s(»:».soii of short days. Sir tTohn Kreneh cmi- 
f« treed tliis lehson in his dispateli eoveriiig the 
period now under review, pointing cait that 
during these weeks tlie operations of the Army 
iimler his eommAnd w^ere subjeet almost 
t'litirely t<» the limitations of weatInT. Those 
limitations, as he rcMiiarked, wen* no new thing 
ill warfare ; sucti eonaitions were always 
iiiiiiiieal to military oporation.s : hut the most 
recent developments of armaments and the 
latest methods of eondiieting warfare had added 
gn^atly to the diflicultios and drawbacks of a 
vigorous winter campaign, and had increased 
the susceptibility of armies and their work to 
weather conditions. To the aiiiateiir it miglit 
not, at first sight, seem that the work of 
•irtillery would be much hampered, apart from 
the diflieiilty of moving guns along heavy roads. 
I hit there was another drawback. To moid a 
pure waste of ammunition when artillery is 
•iriiig at long ranges roquirc^s constant and 
accurate observation ; and that is just what. 
'( cannot get in the midst of continual fog and 
mist by the latest seienlific d.*volopincni in 
warfare? — aerial reconnaissance. AIrciuly in 
iliis war armies hail grown accustomed to 



rely largely upon aircraft reconiuussaiic<>, not 
only for locating tlie enemy's po.:ition but also 
for iiifuriiiatioii its to the elTects ilcHvcd from 
the fire directed on him. Wiial and fog 
hampered such work most seriously. 'I'herc 
was yet another ilircclion in which wintry 
conditions hindered operations. As Sir John 
Kreneli pointed ciul, tin* fatal acciiriiey, 
long-range and quick-firing capahilitu*s of tin; 
modern rifle and machine gun require that 
a fire -swept zoia? be crossed in tlie shortest 
possiltle K|mcc of time by attacking troops. 
But if men are detained under the c*iicmy’s 
fire* by the difTieulty of emerging from a 
w"iit.pr-k>gged tn*nch, and by the necessity of 
passing over ground kncc-dcep in holding mud 
and slush, such attacks become practically 
imposHihlc. 
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'riif! priiifripiii fightin;^ on the British front 
l»rt\vc€‘n t-ho \v(H‘k of tho l\iiig's visit and 
(*hrjstnins was, first, ii soinowimt dotenniiuHl 
attiurk iiuuli? on Dc^coinbor 6 by the Ooriuans 
iM.*twi'on Dixmiido anil Y|»rt>a. It may be 
(loiii)te(J, however, whether tuiy serio»is inten- 
tion was behind it. At any rate it was tin- 

'J’ho capture by the French of Verinclles, a 
irillage a few miles south-west of La Btissee, 
on Ot^renibiT 7, may be n^eortled here, for 
V^Ttnelles hail been, for nearly two montlis, 
the scene of a determined struggle, and its 
<;npture was important, since it lirought the 
Fnmeh into a strong position commanding a 
e-onsiderable extent of country. 

The middle of the month saw' another spurt 
of pririty seven* fightifig, extending along the 
front from the sea by Nieiifiort down to b(?low 
Ypres. In the' north it largely took the form 
of n^peated assaults by the (Germans, but then* 
weni attacks made also by the Belgian, British 
and French Armies on the Yser, and particu- 
larly near Nicuport, which ii'sulted in soiiu' 
small gains of tiTrifory to us. Not only wen' 
parts of the thnM) armies thus engaged, but the 
BritisVi Flec^t also took part in the attack near 
Dm* coast : t he guns of the naval squadron 
tiring from the seal reinforced the French 


heavy artillery. Indeed, the naval activit\ 
was carried even farther, as four barges with 
British naval maidiine guns entered the Ysn- 
river in order to cooperate in thii fightin;:. 
'riiis was one of the few' occasions on whirli 
misty and rainy weather w'as an aid to tht* 
fighting. For, helped by it, our infantry 
carried the villages of Lombartzyde and vSi. 
tJeorges and a strongly fortified farmhouse. 
In this action some of the heaviest fighting 
fell to the French Marines, and a bayonet 
charge made by them over exposed ground 
and under heavy fire fonned one of the finesi 
exploits of the day. But the fighting all along, 
among both the British and Fnmeh troo|)s, 
was distinguished hy gallantry and the success- 
fill resistance of superior numbers. 'During 
this time also, some progress was made by tlir 
Allies in other plaices, such as the neighhoiirlmod 
of Klein /illebeke and St. Eloi. 

IVrhaps it was owing to the general heeling 
of hopefulness at this time and to the bcOict 
lit headc|uartors that the* eiii'iiiy was with- 
drawing part of his forces from the Front 
that the Fnmeh and British roimnaiiders 
decided in)on an attai*k on December I I 
upon till* Oerman lines w’est of VVytsebaete, 
a village which, it w'ill bc» rciiMMiibiTcd. the 
(•erinans had siiececdf‘d in retaining during 
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WATERING HORSES. AFTER BREAKING THE ICR. THE WATER WAS 

LADLED INTO TUBS. 


Ilip ^mit battle V|»reH. U'<*st of Wyt* 
selia4^te is a. wood, the Petit Mois, and t<» 
the soiith-\vi si of it, in the hilly >i:roiind, an 
eminence calU»d the MiUMlelsteed Spur. At 
both these phiees (ierinan entrenchments pro- 
tectiMl their hold upon the village. I’he former 
of thesf^ objectives was allocated to the Hoyal 
Scots, and the latter to the Gordon Higlilanders. 
'Pile Scots, under the command of Major K. .!• 
Duncan, D.S.O., in the face of a terrible machine 
gun and rifle fire, carried the trt»nch on the 
western edge of the wood ; and the Gordon 
Highlanders, under the coinmafid of Major 
A. W^ K. Baird, D.S.O., advancing gallantly 
up the MiUHlelsteed Spur, forc?ed the enemy 
from his front trench. But there their hwk 
<mded. They were losing heavily, and could 
get no further, and at nightfall, the act ion having 
be(?n in progrcinss all day since the early morning, 
they wore obliged to fall back to their original 
position. It was not from hu?k of gallantry 
that this effort failed. A few men succeeded 
in entering the enemy's leading trench, but 
they were all either killed or captured. Oh the 
left of these two Scottish rt*giinents was the 
32nd French Division, but it had been unable 
to make progress, and a further advance was 
therefore impracticable for tlie British also. 

'Phe action illustrated the difficulty «)f 
lighting in heavy winter ground devoid of cov<'r, 
and so water-logged that rapidity in advance 


was iin))ossible. for thi* im*n sank ilecpiy into 
the mud at evtTy slc»p th(\v took. It cosi mir 
troops casualties amounting to 17 officers and 
407 of other ranks, and the net result was tl.c 
retention of the \A*stc*rn end of the Petit lh»is. 

This attack near Wytschaete was followi'd 
on Dficember 18 by an attack farther south, 
111 the neighbourhood of Givenchy, some five 
miles south-west of La Ihissce, by tlu^ Indian 
trof>ps. The (icncraL commanding the Indiao 
corps had reciM’ved instructions to demonstrati« 
and occiifiy the enemy in iirder to assist and 
support certain French operations which were 
being conduct ed els«*where, aiul it- was in pur- 
suance of these instructions, and with a ck*sire 
to r(‘spoml to them energ«*t ically, that the 
attack now to be rcfcrre<l to was lauiiche<l cai 
the morning of the IBth. 'Phe Meerut and tia* 
Lahore Divisions both took fiurt in it. It 
looked at first ns though success would reward 
the effort of the former, for the enemy’s 
advanced tn*ncheH were captured ; but, later, 
a eounter-attiu'k drove the Indians back, and 
tluar lo.ss«*H wew heavy. 'Phe Lahore Division, 
comprising among other battalions the 1st- 
Highland Light Infantry, os well a-s the ith 
Gurkhas, under the command of Lt.-Uol. 
H. \V. H. Konaldson, w-as also at first successful, 
two lines of the enemy’s trenches being cap- 
tured liefore daylight with little loss. 

These were* filled with as many men as they 
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A German setting up a tin on a branch in the snow for our men to try their skill as “snipers" during a lull in a battle. 
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i.'Oiilcl hold. The front \va« vrry it.*stric*tod, 
(.oinrnnnication with the rrar iinpossible, and 
ill daybrouk it was found that the* position could 
not be hold. For both flanks were m tlie air, 
iiiid a su])porting uttiu;k, which had started late, 
jind was therefore iiuuh* in daylight, bail failed, 
ill spite of gallantry and rf^solution. Souk* of 
till? trenches hod been mined, and wen? blown 
up by the (.lerinans. One party of Indians 
was surrounded, without Jiopc of succour, 
and was forced to surrender. Colonel Koiuikb 
son hold on to his captured treiicnes through 
till* day, but at dusk tiu'y laul all to la? 
i*vacuated, and the troops ret real ed to their 
original line. The day’s operations had then*- 
tore proved disappointing. 

'riie enemy declined tlie occasion opportune 
lor an atta(;k from tludr side. As soon as day- 
light eoiimiencea on the next- day, tlie 20th, 
the Cermans started a lieavy tin? along I la* 
whole front of tlie Indian (.’orps. 'J’his was tla* 
(irelude to infantry attacks, v\ hich W(M*e directed 
ill special force against Oivenchy and the two- 
mile stretch of land betweiai that villagi? and 
La QiiiiK|ue Hue, to the north of the former. 
Di'I'ending (livenchy was the Sirhind Hrigade 
of the Laliorc? Division under (leneral Briiiiker. 
At about 10 o'clock in tiui morning this Hrigtuie 
gave way, enabling the enemy to «•aptu^e a 
considerable jiart of the village. Happily the 
o7th Kifles and 9th Hhopals, who were stationed 
north of La Bohroc eiuial inist of the village, 
and the Connaught Hangers, who were? south 
of the canal, stood tiriii. 

A fierce fight for Civencliy new ensued. 'Plie 
47th Sikhs w’ore sent up in further sujitiort f>f 
the Sirhind Brigade, while the 1st Manehesters, 
the 4th Suffolks, and two battalions of Kreiieh 
'rerritorinls, the whole under fleneral ('arnegy, 
t?sHayed a vigorous countpr-attai?k through 
(dvenchy, in order to retake by a flank attw?k 
the trenches lost by the Sirhind Brigiule. 
Subsequently they were diverted to Civenehy 
itself, in order to re-establish the situation 
there. The village, thank.s to a gallant attack 
by the Ivlancnesters and a company of tlie Suf- 
folks, was ret^aken about r> o'clock in tin? aft<*r- 
noon, and the enemy was also cleaml out of tin* 
two trenches to the north-east of it. 

Our trenches north of the village still, how- 
ever, remained in the enemy’s possession, and 
it was not until one o'clock in the morning that 
it was possible to deliver a eoiinter-alUick, 
by the 47th Sikhs and the 7th Dragoon Giuirds 
under the command of Lt.-Col. H. A. Lem 


jwiere, D.S.O., against these treiielK^. The 
assailants reached them, but wcrc^ driven out 
again by eiitilade tire, and roloiu 1 LempriiTe 
was killed. 

iSoiiie Ihrei* hours later the main attnek, hy 
the remainder of the lore**, with the rallied 
reiiiiiants of (.'ol, Lempriere's detiiehmeiit, 
iindcT (General Maeheari, whieli had been 
originally allocated for the work, was delivered, 
hut it also fa ill cl. 



riie retireiiii'iit on the iiioming of tlie 2l>th 
had had another untoward result. 'I'he retire- 
ment of the 2iid flurklias hod lc‘ft mucrh 
exposed the? flank of the? 1st Seafeirth 1.1 igh- 
landers, wtio were on the extreme? right cjf the 
Met?rut Division line, anel when the- Sirhind 
Brigade fell biwk the? SiMiforths were left com- 
pletely exposed. The 58th Rifles went to the 
support of their le^ft, and throughout the after- 
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IN THE FAMOUS “PLUG STREET” WOOD -A RELIEF PARTY MARCHING BACK TO THE TRENCHES THROUGH “REGENT STREET. 
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noon Mi« Seafortha made 8tronuou8 efforts to 
clear the trenchos to tlieir right and left. 
Fighting ragod furiously along this section «if 
IfiH line, and tlioiigti no advance in force was 
made by tlie enemy our troops were pinned to 
their ground by his artillery and the 

Seaforths, in particular, sulT(;red heavily. 

It was in these circumstance's that orders 
were si'iit, to the E. Army Corps, which was 
then in general rtwerve, to siipj)ly an infantry 
llrigiule for the support of the Indian Corps, 
'fhe Jst Brig»ide was detached for the purposi'. 
nnd by midnight it Jiad reached hot hune, about 
hv<* miU's west of (h'venchy. But the s«*rioijs. 
ness of tlie pasitioii demanded yet iiiort? 
rcinforccnient-s. Sir Uouglas Haig was orden.*d 
to move the whole of the 1st Division in sup^ 
port of f ile exhausted Indians, 'fhe 1st Brigade 
was directed on Civenchy, the :ird on the lost 
tri'iielies; fhe 2nd was iii supfiort, and the 
Dehrii Dun Brigade was placed at the disposal 
of the Commander for the Meerut Division, 
'riieso Brigades arrived, and began w<irk, in the 
<?oiii*se <it the 21st. m the early aftcTiiooii 
41 simultaneous atta^'k was made by tiu* 1st 
Brigade from the west of (iivenchy, in a. north- 
etisterly din'ction, and by the 3rd Brigade from 
Festiibert (a couple of miles north-west of 
(iivenchy) in an east -north -easterly direction, 
ilu5 object being to pass the jHisition originally 
held and to capture the (h'rman tnnehes 
400 yards to the cast of it. By niglit a 
considerable' part of this object hml been 
achieved. In tlv- evening of the next day, the 
22nd (when Sir Douglas Haig took over com- 
mand), t.he position nt (Iivenchy wius practically 
re-established, and th»^ 3rd Hrigiuk* once 
more held tlie old line of tivnehes. It had 
been a liard, anxious, and costly light, whieJi 
ovontiuitcd in success, and the quiet behaviour 
of the (lormans on the 23ixl indicated that for 
the time being tliey wen- incapable of further 
effort. 

Tt was an appropriate time for the slackening 
of hostile activities, for the armies were now* on 
tho ove of Christinas, and everyone was wonder- 
ing whether the season which is so es(>eciall>- 
a.s.sociated with peace would be marked by 
battle. Some kindly efforts, but efforts fore- 
doometl to failures liatl been made by neutral 
parties to induce the belligerents to agree to a 
truce over Christinas. But no one w’lis prev 
pared for the extraordinary outbursts of good- 
will and good feeling towards enemies which 
actually took plaice on this strange Christinas 
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Day. OescTiptions of it do not liguiv in oOieinl 
dispatches; yet even the military student will 
take account of the psyeluilogy exhibited bv 
soldiers facing each other in combat on the lieki, 
and i^ngaged fur months past in constant light - 
mg. actually fratiTnizing on this great annivt'r- 
snrj, simply on account of its (3iristian .sigiiili- 
caiwe. lo the general reader it w'ill perhaps 
be the most iiitert'st ing, cM*rtainly tiu' most 
moving, feature of this w inter campaign. 'riu» 
iK'Ws of it was reeeivi'il by the jaiblic in (Ireat 
Britain, and presumably also in (lermnny, with 
bewilderment. While with us it |)r(Nhieed 
a fe(‘ling of satisfaction this was not the 
ease with the (jerman commanders, who had 
various reasonTfor disapproving of the niaiu- 
festations, as will be seen later. 

Th«' uiionitrial (Miristinas truce sec'ins to have 
extended ovct a. very considerabk' part of the 
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line, but it was not universal : for example, on 
the night of (Miristinas Kve tie- Cerinans ipadt^ 
a liem* attack iipiai the French and Bf'lgian 
positions recently won to the north of NuMifsirt, 
and thf' .Allii's madf' a successful eounter-iittaek. 
which resulted in the winning of a little m(»re 
ground in tlie dunes. 'Pet tlu' scaith of Dixiniide, 
again, CJiristmas was marked by a boinbard- 
inent. and then' was oeeasionul shelling on the 
British front in this region. I*c»rhaps the ree«*nt 
losses of territory by the* Cicrmaiis at these plaeci; 
a(*eoiint<*d for a sp<*eial soreness which i‘ven the 
influence of the season could ni>t allay. Flsi*- 
where I hew was exliihitf'd sum** hesitancy as lo 
the correct attitude. At one point in the Aisne^ 
Valley the (iermans left their trenches on 
(,^hristinas Day shout ing “ Two days' truce ! *’ 
but the Frtmch, suspecting a ruse, shot tlieni all 




down. At iinother point, in Mio nritinli iinos, 
when? a tnifc' had observed during (Christ- 
mas Day and Moxing Day, something like 
lreaeh»*ry on the part of t he (Jernians was dis- 
eovenul, for a d(\serter from the (Jerinan side 
i.rrived in the Hritish treneiies at J) o’clock in 
vhe ev«Miing of Boxing Day with the information 
that the eiKMiiy liad taken advantage of the* 
truce t.o mass large bodies of troops pn*parn- 
tory to an attack that night. A conse<iuent 
artillery display by the British was of such a 
formidable character that th(* attack, if, indc*ed, 
intend(*d, was abandoned. 

At one place, on the night of ('’hristmas Rve, 
British aind (icrman soldiers in their res|)ective 
trenclu's sang a hymn together — ea(di in their 
own language. But no sooner had it ended 
than a shower of biillc^ts came from the (lermaii 
trenerhes. 

Kowever, this exhibition of cynicism was 
not general. The numerous other instances of 
mutual (Mirist mas-keeping which w'cre reported 
w’cre as gcaniine on the Derman as on the 
British side ; indeed, it w'as from the German 
side that the overtures originated, though it is 
w^orth remarking that in the British lines orders 
were receive*! oti (’hristmas morning not to 
shoot unless it. w-Jis absolutely neci'ssnry. 

But even before/ on the night of (’hristmas 


Inset — French troops firinit at a Taube 

Kve, fraternisation had iM'gim. Tn the t nMichcs, 
for instance, in w-hich the North iStafT(»rdsliir»* 
B<‘giment wa'^ located there had been .in 
exchange of sbonted (^hristnuis wishes, niul 
other rtanarks, which apparently after a time 
bccaino altogether frientlly. Then tin* British 
troofM got out of their trenches and sat on the 
para|x^ts, and their example tvas quickly fol- 
low’cd by the Gennans, and conversation b»‘gan. 
(Malversation afterwards changed into song. 
A suggestion for a (h»rman \M»lkslif‘d was madr* 
by a British ofllic?er, and was responded to. 
•Soon tlie men on each side werc^ singing, and 
applauding each other, and tTius a regular 
concert was establiKlied, which apprcipriatcly 
ended in the British officer walking across to 
the German trenches, being there formally 
introduced to the *)fficer in coininatid. An 
agreement w'as then made that there should he 
no shooting' before midnight on Christmas Da\ . 
Iiermission to bury the dead lying betw'een tin* 
trencd'ies being the overt basis of the agreeiqeiit. 
Yet even while this was going on, and men were 
exchanging cigars, etc., shots wc»re being 
exchanged in neighbouring trenches. 

The night in the North Staffordshire trench«"s 
passed jovially, “ with nice big fires blazing 
and occasional songs and conversation,” and 
when (’hristmas morning dawned the Germans 
sent out parties to bury their dead. 'I'lu* 
Rnglishmen w'ent out to help, and the men of 
both armies mingled, and exchanged gifts of 
tobacco, f«»od, etc. So the w’h<»le morning 
passed in cheerful converse and singing of 
songs. The British officer in command went 
right, over to the Gennan trenches, and ex- 
changed greetings with a colonel and other 
officers, these gentlemen arranging that their 
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iiioii should mnain midway betwooii ilio 
trcmches. In miuther part of the* line British 
soldiers actually went into the (jerinan tronehos. 
Mild stayed some time ! Tn oriier to obtain a 
|H*r.nanent record of this < extraordinary rin- 
contra photographs wore taken of (ieniiaii and 
British groups mixed. At one. place the 
filiotograph'ng became reminisc'ent of llamp-' 
stead Hen Ml on Bank Holiday, hir a |iietiirt^ 
tiik(*n by a (iermaii onicer showed British and 
(terman soldiers arni'in-arm, with exchangc*d 
(;aps and Jielmets (see [Jag** 227). TJie only 
sign of fri(*ndlint*ss which apparently was not 
displayed was the (»ating of their (liristinas 
dinner in common, but they went back again 
to enjoy each other’s eompa.ny afterwards, con* 
fiiitiing until 0 p.m., when they retired to their 
respiM'tive trenches, and “war” began again. 

'Phu cMuotions of the Saxons it is worth 
noting they wen* Saxons, and not J’russians — 
so far ('arried tlu*m awav that they asked tln‘ir 
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British €.*ncinies to “fire in tin* air, and we 
will.” 

Th's extremity of friciidlinc^ was not con- 
lined to the North StafTordshircs and their 
Saxon opponents. Opposite a Highland regi- 
ment a tale is told of German invitations on 
(’hristmas Eve to our men to go over and meet 
thorn, and of a subsequent exchange of cigar- 
ettes tuid cigars. Hero, it appears, the rank 
and file took t he matter of a truce in hand, and 
aTaxigeu with ctw.h other a 48 liourH’ arinistice, 
which the Gormans inaugurated by playing, 
during the early hours of the morning, “ Home, 
Sweet Home ” and “ God Save the King ” «»n 
the cornet by an exceptionally good player. 


?!>cot.smcn tlo jidi think so much of (’hristnias 
Day as Englishmen and Gitiiuuim, and that 
wixs perhaps why a Highland oHieer went out 
t*n Christmas morning and tohl the GermanH 
who w**re coming over to wish tluMu a “ Happy 
Gliristmas” that Ihey wi‘re at war with them, 
and really th**y must play the ganu* and 
prcdf'iid to tight. 'Phis eotd reminder, however, 
did not siifliee to damp the ardour of fellow* 
sliif). TIu! Germans again eame out of their 
treiiehes, and the lliglilatiders etideavoun'd to 
keep them in their places hy tiring over their 
heads; but the thTinaiis could not understand 
anything short of aetual fraternization. One 
of tJiem said, “ But you are of the same religion 
as us, and to-day is the Day of l*eaci*.” As a 
liighlander rtanarketl, it was a great triumph 
for the Gliiireh. 

()))posite the tnaielies of the Kitlc Brigade 
there were similar proceedings. As one of the 
ollicers wrote, describing tin* scene, “ \Vh«*n I 
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got ba^’k to our trenelii's after dark on (-hrist- 
mas Eve I foiinil tlie Bosches’ trenches looking 
liki? the Thames on Htailey Begatta night. 
'PJiey huti got lit tit? ( 'Jiristnias trees burning 
all along the jiarapet «>f their Ireiiehcs.” 'Phis 
particular olTicer had tmt* «>f his men killed 
that afternoon, and liis memory was full of 
wouiidt*d men going mad and slowly dying 
tiutsidt? the German trenches on tht» Aisne, ho 
h«? was not in I hi? mood evtm to allow tin? 
(ileniiaiiH to enjuy their (‘hristiuas by tliimi- 
selves ; and when one of them fired he bad liiH 
excuse to line up liis platoon and fetch down 
till? Christinas trees. .Meanwhile two of tbia 
ofiiccr’s colleagues htwl got out of their trc*nch 
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The appearance of Rricish troops after leaving the trenches. 


Hnd walked half way t<» the C^eniians and mc»t 
two (jieriiiaii oftieers and shaken hands and 
chatted with them, 'fhe unforgiving lieu- 
tenant melted ttie next day and wt‘iit across 
to Ills opponents, Ins iiiiiid bc'ing ea'^ier whim 
he found that they were Saxons. Of course, 
after tliis, the men on eac?h side were soon 
enjoying animated conversation and iniitiial 
reiiiiiiiscenees of I^oikIoii. 'riic^ Saxons retailed 
tIuMr war nows, which apparently wiis the 
ctTcct that Kussia had been completely wipcxl 
<»ut, that tim (lerinans were not going to 
bother tlie Hritish until .lanuary 1, when their 
i^astern army would have returned, and that 
then they were going to wipe the British and 
Krench off the face of th«? c'arth. 

At anot her point on the front the Colonel of 
a British Infant ry n?giiuent met enemy otlieers 
(again appaivntly Saxons) and told them that 
if they would hav'e an arniistiee on \ew Year's 
Day the British would play them at football. 
History does not rtxford whether that intenwt- 
mg ev'ent evta* (.went-uat-c'd - it is safe to opine 
that it dill not. Still in another si*etion of the 
line an international inateli would have been 
played, only the nc'cessary football could not 
be found. l^ilsc'whtTc one was borrowed, and 
the mat eh was about to begin, but play was 
forbidden by the eolraiel of the British bat- 
talion. ^ But at one pitiee at least tlie inter- 
national event w'lis actually achieved ; a 


British regiment had a match with the Saxons 
opposite them, and were beaten, three to two ! 

It was here that a (jorman (rhaplain, burying 
his dead in the presence of both sides, improved 
the ocf*asion by reading his biirml service in 
both (lerman and Knglish. 

In at least one spot the mutual ('hristinas- 
keeping bc*gan with British overtures, and u 
suggestion trom one ot our men to cease 
fighting, which w^as quickly answx)red by an 
invitation to come over to the (Icrmaii trenches. 

Of course all these exchanges of goodwill did 
not take place without trac;es of suspicion on 
both sides. For instance, whi*n the men of the 
Rifle Brigarie, after an exehange of ChrisUnas 
pnnijents, took the (mermans some tea and cocoa, 
the Germans warily waited for the Rnglishnieii 
to drink first before accepting their hospitality. 
Prudence also extended to forbidding, while 
|>ermitting ordinary operations outside the 
trenches, the making of any improvements 
in the barbed-w^ire entanglements covering 
the fri>nt, a breach of this regulation being 
followed by a warning shot frean the other 
side. 

One rather pleasing instance, which recalls 
a Homewdiat similar story from the Riisso- 
•lapaneso war, was the handing by a Gennan 
oflicer to a British officer of his photograph, 
witli a request to him to forward it to his 
sister who lived in England. 
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'riiis won<i<Tful ChristimiH outburst is a U^xt 
fri>in which nuiiiy morals ini^ht be pn^tUTbed, 
ami the reader will dniibtlesK draw his own. 
Among the first which will occur to him is Hint, 
from th*? (lermnn side, this exhibition of 
goodwill consorted btully with the enemy's 
avowed policy of “ frightfulness." It receive*!. 

I herefore, as may easily b*‘ imaginc'd, no support 
from the (leriiian Higher Commiiiid. An Army 
(.)r*ler of December 29 forbade any recrudescence 
of fraterni/Jng, and especially any approach to 
t he enemy in the trench<*s, and d*‘clared that 
any iiifracrtion of the ord«T would be punished 
as treason. German newspaper writers, com- 
posing tlK'ir lucubrations in the reposc^ful 
atmosphere of their ollices, dn?w from it, 
iloiibtless by ord<T, many lugubrious deduc- 
tions. Ill tla'ir sale places it was evident that 
making or eiaintenaneing theses (.'hristmas 
overtures show('d that the soldiei*s res|.)orisible 
for them mistook the seriousness of th<‘ situa- 


tion, and these backsliders in the policy of 
“ frightfulness wiTc. reminded that “the 
Hight^st authfirity <»f the Army ” shanHl the 
opinion. Hut as hoth th*' “ Highest authority “ 
and the writcTs iiad tak*'n particular care nev<*r 
to i‘xpos<^ t iKMiiselves to any jH*rsonal dangf'r, the 
\alue of their views as to 1 lie <lesirahility **f a 
little H'laxation from the nerve-tryiin; stress 
of a continued residi'iice in the tr'm*h<*s, 
may lie disn^garded, perhaps with feelings 
not iinmingh'd with a little contemtit. 'riu^ 
statement so far as the Knip(*ror William is 
concerned was apparently true. For at a 
Christmas Kv** parly at Douai ho is rc*porti‘*l 
li} hav*‘ tinishi'd his words i»f gnioting with the 
<tuotation, “ 'Po the dust with all tin* t‘iiemies of 
Ch'rmatiy. Ami'ii.'’ 

In (‘stimating tin? psyidiologicnl valm* ami 
meaning of tlu*se (Miristmas celi'brat ions it 
must be ri‘miMnb«n^<l that, startling as they 
were, similar rapproachments are not unknown 
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ill tlio hiHtf)ry of war. \\\* iimy rocall that 
th»? IV*ninsiilnr \V!ir the Kiviich and tlit? 
English stildiors also fell to frat(*rnizing. and 
that Wc^llington aiui the Erench coiniiiaiidi*r 
took irieii-sures ti) stop it. It was not a aiiddc'ii 
(ebullition of s(*titiin(*iit prodiieed by th*' wonder- 
ful infliKMicM? of the Christ mas Eeiist, but ratht'i* 
th(? i^radiial result, of propiiujuity. On sc\eral 
oeeasiiins the soldiers on both sides having to 
water at the same river whitdi separated them, 
eaiiu^ to a mutual und(*rstanding not to fire on 
one anothcT when doing so. This proeediin^ 
was n*p(uited in 1011 in at least one plaet* 
where the l*'r<eneh and (h^Muatm found them- 
selv(?s in elose proximity to a eomnion water 
supply. 'Pile peatH'fiil behaviour at the wahT 
side of the Knuieh and English in the Peninsular 
eventually led, first to the exchange of gifts and 
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then to the exchange of visits, and English and 
Fri'nch soldi('rs wert* found sitting around the 
sanuf camp (ires, sharing rations and playing 
cards with one anotluu'! Thiire an* many 
int(*resting and wi^ll att(*st(*d anecdotes which 
prove this, and it became the eu.stoiii in the 
EreiicJi Army to s|)(*nk of our iiK'n as ** nos 
amis les (*iui(*mis." There was, indeed, a 
ireneral understanding that neither side should 
tire on th«' outpost sinitri('s of the other, and 
thus avoid useless slaughter. 

Again, in the rtusso-.Fapancse war, during 
the later stages of thi^ siege of Port Arthur, 
the soldiers of tin* opposing armies enten^d 
into friendly communication with one another, 
and (*xcliniiged cigars and cigarettes. And 
th(?r(* is a story of the ofTieers of the two 
armies picnicking tf»gether, and making ono 
another friendly speeches, on the occivsion 


of an armistice for the burial of the dead 
Such approachc^s t.o friendliness betw(H>n com- 
batants aro not therefore unknown. They 
may indicate, as certainly was the case in the 
Peninsular War, the absence of any real hos- 
tility between the incm of the contending armies, 
or they may show a dying down of the flame 
of enmity ; and when this is tlie case they arc 
a ho|)eful and fitting prelude^ to the coming 
})eace, and an indication of its near approa(*h. 
There wc»re, indeed, soipe, chiefly among the 
soldiers theniHelv(*s at the Front, who thought, 
they saw in the (Christmas celebrations of 1014 
an intimation that the fury of the war had 
spent itself. Hut tin* subs(*(|ucnt evt?nls soon 
disappointed this hope. The Germans hiid 
been led to expi'ct a short and glorious cam- 
paign, and those who had b(H*ti enduring for 
some weeks the* wn>tchedness of treiu^i life 
in th(* wint(*r had naturally lost much, if not 
nil, of the warlike (Mithusiasm which had 
excited them in the Humiii(*r. Moreover, the 
G(*rman is n s(‘ntim(*ntalist , combined in warfare 
with a good d(*al of the brute, and the advent 
in such (arcumstanc(*s of Christmas wns just 
the sort of occasion to melt his martial ardour 
and awaken friendly f(*(*lings. On the Hritish 
side there never had been any real hate of t he 
Gernians, only a firm resolve to win the* fight 
that had bcM*n fonred upon them, and avenge 
the wrongs which Germany laid inflicted upi>n 
Helgium and Northeni Franci*. So tlie Hritish 
soldic^r also hail k'amed to forget enmity at 
Christmas time, and naturally responded to 
the exhibition of German sentiment. 

Hut an interesting political ipiestion arost' 
out of it. The reader will have noted in our 
acreount of the festivities that stn*ss was laid 
on the Saxon element in those parts of thc»JiiH» 
wiiere the combatants exchanged signs of good- 
will. The matter has never been satisfactorily 
eleartH.1 up ; but there is reason to t hink that 
the friendly advances were not made where the 
Prussians were eoncc^med. A story is told 
of fraternization between the 13ritish and Saxons 
at one part of the line, wliere the* Saxons 
w'omed the British troops against the men on 
the Saxons' left. And it appeared that some 
men from a British regiment opposite the 
trenches indicated went out betw^een the' 
lines, ns the others had done, but the; enemy 
told them to go back, and fired on them before 
they had regained their trenches. And these 
unrelenting adversaries w'oro said to be Prus- 
sians. Similarly, at another part of the line. 
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A r*HHISTMAS TRUCE BRITISH AND GERMANS FRATERNIZE, DECEMBER 1914. 


Havarians canio out for friendly intercourse, 
but tlu\y particularly warned the British 
ofticcr there tliat# it would not bo safe to go 
out opposite to the next trench on the right, 
as it- was held by PrussianK. At aiu)tln*r place 
a hoard is said to have bwn put up, Do not 
fire on ua, wo are Saxons ; wait till we are 
relieved by Prussians.” From all this it was 
not unfair to draw the inference, which wtis 
supported at other times during the eainpaign 
by other facts, that the German hatred of 


Knglaml and desire to prosecute tlic^ war wvro 
a Prussian hatred aral a. Prussian desire, and 
that tiv Bavarians, and more particularly 
the Saxons, were only fighting bcH^ause, ns 
parts of the (lerinaii Empire, they wen- forced 
to go where the Prussians lc*d. It was an 
interc'sting and an important s])eculiition, and 
yet, at th«' same time, it was easy to exaggerate 
it. At any rate, it was necessary to remember 
that, among brave men, fighting each other for 
their rfwpective countries according to the rules 
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of war, floos, aftcT, or hetwefii the* out- 

biirHtH of martial fury, grow iq) a wonso of mutual 
res|HH!t, wliicli is apt. to ovolvt* ovaii siii*li 
fripndliiu'ss as will at t imt?s makf* tht* oombatants 
iiriforistMoiisly rogartl themsfIveK as almost uom- 
rades in arms. Had tho (Jonnan Army (>arri« cl 
<»Ti its invasion with loss brutality, and its war- 
liko operations with loss unfairiioss and dovilry, 
such h'clings would have grown more luxuriantly 
among ihv soldiers of the Allies who fought to 
withstand the invasion. 


We may iir)\v njvert to our record of the 
winter’s happemings on the Western front. 
The hist battle in our reurord was t>ie fight at 
Hivemeliy ein Deerember 21 and 22. Within a 
few elays e»f this engagement' the Allies were 
busy lioth to the left and right of that sector. 

On the extnMiie Ie‘ft the e^oinbined Krtrich 
anel Belgian fetrcies toeik 8t. Oc^orges, a villager 
abe)ut a mile and a half east of Nieuport, the 
eaptun* eif which made a pleasing finish to the 
1914 operations in Flanders more particularly 
since the operation at first looked doubtful. 

In Dwember the Allies were iiolding in front 
of Nieuport a vi'ry narrow* bridgehead. Partly 
for the* purpose of enlarging it they began 
attaetks in the direction of the dunes on the 
right bank between Nieuport and the sea. 
'riiese dunes, which were dillieiilt to penetrate, 
are continued southward to hc»inbartzyde, a 
village whieli had been put into a state of 
deh»nce. Farther to the south the inimdatc'd 
ar(‘a began. Xotwithstandiiig crounter-at tacks, 
varied by the bombardment of Nieuport and 
Nieuport Bains, the Allies gained ground, and 
by Dt^ceniber 27 Jiad reachtd St. tieorges. 
Part, «»f tla^ village on that day was alnuuly in 
thtar hands, but another part, comprising 
a fcjw hou.ses between the N'ser canal and the 
road, was in (lerinan posse.ssiori. The fioods 
(for it will be remembered that all this district 
was in the inundated area) barred fiecess to 
the* place except by the road and the dyke on 
the south of the canal. 'Phe handful of houses 
lind been transfortiKHl by the enemy into a 
rt'giilar fortrc'ss, quickfirers commanded the 
road, and the embankment was occiifiiiHl and 
protected by barbixl wdn\ 'Phe Allic's made* a 
zig-zag sap ah)ng the road and along the dyke, 
and in this way, on December 27, they reachmi 
and capturfMl a ferryman's house to the north 
of St. (Jeorges. The next day, supportcHl by 
terrific artillery firb from RamRca[)e11e and 


from among tlie ruins of Wulpen ami Bests 
hoiieke, tiie assault was made. In spite of 
the c*nemy’s violent fire, some Fi’eneh marines 
succeeded, with the help of a small boat, in 
putting a gun into position on the dyke, at a 
very short distance from th^^ fortifii*d house's. 
w*hich were reduced to ruins.* Simultaneously, 
from the sou Hi, Belgian troops advanced through 
the mud, and joined by a detachment of miirini's 
coming from tin? direc?tion of Ramscap4?lle, 
took up a position in two farms, wlit^iice they 
swept the enemy w*ith a raking fire. Then the 
French marines and Algerian sharpshooters 
in the zig-zag sap dashed forw*ard, and thi^ 
last of the (jlerman mariiu^s who hud remaini'ti 
in St. CJeorges surrendered. 'Phey numbered 
only about forty, but in the ruins about .‘UM) 
corpses w'ere found, and the prisom^rs bon^ 
witness to the terrible effect of the French 
7 5*8. 

'Phe ca|>tors were not left in iindistiirlx'd 
possc'ssion. During the fight tht'y had bi'i*n 
shelled by the ( lerman guns at Mannekenserc, 
Slype, and Schore, and on t he ;iOth then? was 
a renewed and violent bombardment from this 
artillery, which smashed up what rt'inaiiu'd 
of the villagt*, as well as the Allies’ trenchi's, 
after which the (icrinans }idva.nc*ed in four 
columns by the dyke and the road, acr<»ss tin* 
mud-banks, and even tlirough the water. 
But their determination wiis barren of n'siill. 
'Phey W'ere all stopped at point-blank range by 
the .Xllies’ fire. 

'Phe captiirt* markeiJ a success not to be 
i*<timat(*d by the unimportance of the village 
or the small extent of thi^ added territory. 
'Phe points si'izi'd on December 28 w’crc valuable 
positions for artillery, especially useful when 
the time should come to advance to Ostend. 
Another good result of the (rapture w'as the 
assistance it afTorchxl to the building of l>ridges 
acToss the Yser east of Nieuport a work 
«r.ss(*nt-ial for the passage of troops and guns. 

It w*as one of the bridges constructed at tiiis 
time to which the troops, in reeognitifai of its 
strength, gave the name of “ (jlc*neral .Joffre.” 
It w'as a tempting prize? to the Hermans, and 
they did their bcist to destroy it, but their 
fire W'as, appropriately, quite ineffectual, and 
t le enemy had to console himself with a fri?sh 
furious and futile bombardment of Nieup(»rt 
and Nieuport Bains. 

The satisfactory exploit just rfxsorded was 

* For an interesting illiiHtratioii of thie incident see 
anl**, Vol. IV., p. 24 
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AROUND SOISSONS. 


Hoon siK'OOcded .by another Fn»neli HuoeesH. 
Following upon several days' successful fighting 
(w’liich the (lermuns at. the time described as 
the* most violent of the campaign) the Fivneli 
troops in Alsace gaiiuKl a substantial vich>ry 
in the capture of »Steinbncli on the night <»f 
January 3-4, 19 1 5 -a happy augury for the 
Xew Year. But the hap])y omen was not 
destin€>d to be fulfilled at once. 

About this time, too, there hegan a 
series of heavy engagements in the Sfiissoiis 
district. North of Soissons, a<?ross flic 
river, between the villagiw of Brave and 
Crouy, is a plateau with fairly steep slopi's, 
and among them is an eminence calhxi Hill 
132. Here the French hod secured tm January 
8, by a brilliant attack, following a heavy bom- 
bnrdni€>nt the previous day, a strong position 
commanding the road and rail\i'Hy from 
SoiHsons (in the French lines) north-eastward 
to Laon (behind the Oennan lines), though 
entire possession of the hill w'as not yet securcxl. 


I’o appreciale adec|ualely the effort of the 
Frt'nch it is ne(*dful fo bear in mind that the? 
(h*rmaii entrenchments at this point wi?ro 
stronger than at any other part of their align- 
ment on the Aisiu'. The Frc'iarh Army's 
position, when it was gained, was very difficult 
to returh, yet the (Germans thought it worth 
whil«* to make the attempt. This they did <ai 
th(* following days, but with the rtisult that a 
French counter-attack on Sunday, tlu‘ 10th, 
sent the (lermans flying beyond the tmichc*s 
from which they had started, and placed tlio 
French in complete possession of the hill. 
The Clennans showed th»*ir chagrin by a violent 
bombardment of Soissons, a form of activity 
w'hich wtis without military object, and could 
only (08 was the case) damage civil and eccle- 
siastical buildings. Seventy-five shells struck 
the Cathedral. 

But this senseless shelling of pc^aceable 
habitations was soon follow'od by a more rea- 
sonable form of fighting. Von Kluck hurried 
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u|i riMnlVircpiiirnLs by railway from his baso 
al Lami — two army c^orps, it is said and on 
.lamiary 12 bittn* attacks by very largo forces 
were niado again on Hill I .*12, lus well as on 
till* l/orrioro spur (part of tho Vregny plateau) 
across the valley, which haul for some time past 
been in the possession of the French. Fighting 
lasted throughout the day, and at the end of it 
th<‘ French were still maintaining theinselvf?s 
at the top of th(* slopes west of tlie spur, but 
towards th<' east they hml given ground, and 
the (hTinans claimed the capture of I, I, ‘10 
prisoners, besides artillcTy pieees and machine 
guns. It was clear that the (lormans luui 
ga.ined a strong aulvaiitage. 'Fhat night the 
Fri'nch were driven from the Perriore plateau, 
ii!id r(?inforeenients in the village of Crouy 
were foih'd in their efforts to give assistance. 
'rh(» bat tle waged fiercely through the lu'xt day, 
notwithstanding torrcMitial rain and the con- 
Miuent soddening of the clay which mu-st 
have .seriously embarrassed the operations on 
both shies. (M this day, also, the Fivnch 
appear to have done badly. It is true that 
they maintained their prisitiems around the 
village of ( Vouy, and at t he foot of the eastern 
slope, but they gave way on the height before 
\ r«*gny, and Uwt their hold on the hardly wop 
Ifill 1.‘12, on the other side of the valley. 

The Kmperor William was f)rostmt ; and the 
(*ermans u^ipear to have cheered themselves 
with what they described officially iw “a 
brilliant feat of lirins for our troops under the 
VfTy eyes of their supreme War Lord.” It 


was the first lim«> ho luul been privileged to 
witnevss a sueecssful opiTation by his trotips. 
The commandeiN who had the proud distinetioii 
of showing their Kaiser wiiat a (li'nnari victory 
looked like, were, besides vcai Kluc*k bim.stif, 
tleuerals von Luehow aiul Wicliiira, and they 
were decorated by him, in an (ifusion of .joyi»us 
gratitudes on the battlefield. Tiic' Kmperor 
<‘X|K'etcd tJuit tho victory would open the? way 
to Hf Mills, where it wmis his hope to liold 
.some kinil of religious service in the (^itlMMlral. 
to show' tho world that his guns hail not really 
shatteriMl tli*^ building. 

The rain, to which reforcnco has been made, 
had an effect which worked disastrously upon 
tho French. Tho Aisiie, wiiich flows by Soissons, 
and b<‘twcH‘n that city and the hilly rt*gion 
now being fought- over, rose' about this time 
to such an extent that, several bridges, iiigluding 
two large pontoon liridges which the French 
had throw’n across the river, were carried aw’ay ; 
probably the Gennan artillery fire wmus also 
eoncerned in the destriiotion. The French 
communications w’crc thus rendered precarious. 
A new^ bridge was built in the night, but gave 
w’ay in the morning after twenty minutes’ use. 
The position north of the river could no longer 
bo maintained, for urgently needed reinforce- 
ments and anummition and food could not bo 
simt across. Moreover, the Gormans, showing 
their accustomed ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
bored a tunnel through to the river banks, 
which they blew up, and the flood water of the 
sw'ollen river poured down to the meadows 
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where French froopn were entrenched, and the 
trenches were washed out. 

Then the Frcvich n^treated, with difTiculty, 
alun^ a hno of several miles to the south bank 
over the pontoon bridges which had again 
been reeons trucked, leaving some of their 
guns behind them, owing to a part of the bridge 
lirtNiking. Thes(? w(*apons, howt^ver, w(‘rn ren- 
dered useless before abandonment . One battery, 
left on the northern bank at Missy to cover the 
retrcMit, continued firing until its ammunition 
was exhausted and only six men were left 
standing. These men then wrecked their 
guns. Unfortunately the retreat was too 
hurried hir the transfer of all the wounded, 
many of whom fell into tJie (Germans* Jiands, to 
swell the numbers <»f the prisoners (deelan'd by 
the (ilermans to number 0,200 all told) whit'h 
causiMi the enemy much lively satishu*! ion. 
Jhit the fighting Jiad also given coiisidtTabh^ 
numbers of prisoners to the Freneh. In fact, 
both sides lost heavily in i^very way, and the 
battle right t 1 irough,and partieiilarly in its lattT 
stages, was the cause of proiligious slaughter. 

The Fn'neh now took up a ncjw line on the 
south bank of the .Aisno to the east of Soissons, 
though still maintaining on tlu' north bank a 
force to hold the outskirts of the town, and 
w'ith the bridge hea^ls still in their |>oss(*ssioii 
they were able to claim that altbriiigli their 


line Jind been strained it had not bc'en broken. 
I hey luul suffered a distinct n»vt rse, but not 
a serious one from the military point of view. 
As SoisNons is only sixty milts from Paris, 
a n?al lirt^ak in the Fivireh line at this [>oint 
would indeed hav»‘ heeii unfortunate ; but wliat 
luippfMietl tally served as a clits'k to tht* 
French offensive, as the lt»st ground was not 
easily to he rt'etivei’ed. In any case, the 
tielcal rellectetl no discredit iipiai the Fi'eiich 
.‘irms. That they wt*re able tt) cross tla* 
i*iviT at all was a. matter of congratulntitm, 
lt>r the enemy Iried liarti tti cut them t»IT. 
Hiey suiftTcd mainly frtaii the ditliciilty of 
ht»ldiiig spurs, which are necessarily expt)sed 
tt> taifilade lli'e tai the sides; and t)iily in 
a minor tiegrt't* from (icrinaii valour t»r 
geiitM'alship. It wtis I he ilootling of t he river, 
with tht* coiiseqiit'iit Ittss of I he tciiiptirary 
bridges and inability to staitl up reiiiforeements 
against tht* supt*rior Ut*rmaii fta'ces, which 
tlt*l(*rinint*d the i'(‘tr‘t*at t»f tan* Allit's. 'Hit? 
Iiittt*r had at their liaek iu» trt*aeht roiis river, 
hut a railway running nmst f*t>nvt>nit*iit ly to 
thtM’r base, besitles two exet*lleiitr main nauls, 
along ^\ll^e)l rt*inft)rceint*nts could be brtaiglit 
ill any tlesirt*tl niimbt*?*.* 

* SoisMoiis on this oci it^^Joii wrvftl iho L«'n*n<ili b<*tt< t 
lliitn it lin<l flout* irf JMI4. Thoii i(*< piernitliim Hiirn*iif.it‘r 
hy Moreini -iiiiiih* of ill-tniifii t(»r Xiipo.’i'oii— hint f'liiiiili-fl 
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British eamp kitehen. which wee named “Savoy Hotel,” in Northern Prance. 
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FOREST FIGHTING AT YPRES. 
Britiah troopi clearing the wood* east of Ypres. 
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Tlio Gennana were not ablcs to preiM their 
victory farther. On tlio 14th they riinhecf, with 
picked regiment s of I Prussians, the hamlet of 
St. Paul, only a mile and a quarter from 
Soissons, but were luckily driven out, for a 
hold there might have given them S<»i8sons 
aiul the Aisne crossing. Tlu^y did not sueec'ed 
in passing t he river to which they Inul retreated 
in such haste the previous Septt*mber, lulher 
by Soissons or farther east, where Kn^rich 
gunners swept the plain of V«mizel trom lht« 
lu'ights south of the river. 

An excellent circuinstanco in connexion with 
this reverse was the frankness with which the 
French authorities immediately announced it 
to the ()ublic. They followed the opinion 
expressed by Colonel llousset, a well-known 
military critic in France, that “ it is always 
much better to steady public opinion an the 
actual extent of a rc? verse than to let it 
go astray in imaginary ways, where it 
might lose something of its endurance and 
sUilidity.” To know the worst at the moment 
fortifies ; to learn it bit by bit in alarmist 
an<l exagg(Tated rumours disquic^ts and de- 
presses. 

We now have to record another battle in 
which the Kaiser figured <is a dist inguisluxl 
spectator, ami to some extent, it is supposed, 
as a commander. The Aisne having proved an 
intractable barrier, and the cc*lebrat ions in 
Keiins (^at)iedral having been thereby inde- 
finitely postponed, the attentions of tlie German 
Army in Franco were turned to the La Bassw 
region in the north, 'riierc was good military 
reason for doing so, because the llritish not 
only had a strong position straddling the La 
Bassee canal between Givenchy on the north 
and Cuinchy on the south of it, but they hiul 
made movements pointing tfi the capture of 
La Boss^, where the Germans' position was a 
salient of great straU^gieal importance which 
covered their line of eoiiiimmicatioiis to 
the Oise and the Aisne. Successful operations 
by the British at Festubert and Kicrliebourg 
TAvoud, north of Givenchy, and Vermelles, 
south of (Juinehy, must have suggested to the 
Gennans the desirability of a counter-effort. 
At any rate they wanted to test the strength 

BlUchcr to join on to tho Army tho North f’cnmiig 
down frc»m Belgium, ami tho junction of the two forces 
proved the ixmiing {mint in tho campaign. 

•Tho Aisne is a difllcult river to bridge with its high 
and treacherouH hanks, and tho poHsession of tliu per- 
manent point of croHHiiig in Boissons was important both 
in 1814 and a hundred years later. 


of the British position, and they collected large 
forces for the put pose. 

Kiimoiirs of a British sueci*.ss here on Janiuirv 
14 had (‘iii'ioijsly bei‘n sent across to Ftigland 
niul allowed to appear in n(‘wspapers there. 
'Ihi're was m* truth in the ruinoni's, and iniich 
speeiihition rose ns to their origin, ns well as 
to the reason why the Press Bureau passed them 
for puhlicntion ; for a flat semi-onieial con- 
tradiction (piiekly follow(‘d. But some forms 
ol journalism have Invii des<*ril)ed lus intelligent 
niitieipations of events, and this n|)penrH to 
Jiave been one *d* tlnna. It was undoubtedly a 
fact that a fortnight later there wc*re emgage- 
inenls near La Bassee, and siieeess attended 
the British side. 

'Phe prineipal attack which had been care- 
fully prepar(‘d for some days before, under the 
inspection of the Kaiser, was on Monday, 
•lannary 2o, on the morning of which day, in 
addition to a demonstration along the whole 
line from Festubert to V'tTiiu'lIes and as far 
north iw IVrvyse and Ypn^s, tlie Germans 
began to shell Betbune, the town in the British 
lines some nine miles wt\st. of La Basst^e. Half 
an hour later, at. nine o'clock, following upon 
another and lieavy hombardrnent by (bn 
enemy with artillery and tHiHenwar/vr,* a 
strong infantry aUack h'd by tin* ritith Prussian 
infantry and the 7th Pioiu*ers d(welnped south 
fif the canal which runs eastward from Betliune. 
At this j)oint the British lini* formed a pro- 
noiineed sali«*nt fri»m the canal, rimning forward 
to the railway triangle near Cuiiiehy anti hack 
to the main lav Bassee-lk'l himi^ road, where 
it jt)iiied the French forces. The salitmt was 
oceiipied by half a battalion of Hit' Scots 
Guards and half a l>attalion of tin; C'oldslrenm 
Guards, inniiy t)f whom were new drafts 
from home. The German iwlvance was madti 
along the road, for the tields wen* a sea of iimd, 
and the roatl itself little better, though it did 
at leiust give some foothold, and in picturing 
to himsi‘lf the setne of this battle the rendt?r 
must rem»*inher that the whole of the ilay's 
fighting took plaet^ in the midst of ap]>alling 
slush. 

Thc^ effect of t he I )oin bard merit was the almost 
immediate blowing in of the trciiebes in the 
salient, nn«l, as a result, the enemy's attack 
fametrated tin* unsupporti'd British line. The 
Germans wen? also assisted by an unnourod 
train which they bnaight along the railway from 

* These trcMirh mortars have already bo«ii mentioned 
in Vol. ].. p. 22G. 
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La Jiuss/'o, running it almost into Botlnine, 
or iioiir enough to lire some twenty shells 
int<i tiio town. The enemy’s infantry tuJvanced 
in eoinpaet masses with groat bravery, throwing 
Jiaiid grcMiades. They wen* met with the 
l>ayoni»t, hut they eaino on in such numbers 
that in many oases there was no time to with- 
draw the bayonet after a thrust. Moreo\'er, 
at some points of the line the distance l>etwe(m 
tho tmichea was so'short that it was impossible 


to stop tho rush from ono to the other. So 
the Germans swept on, and broke through the 
lino. In some |.)laeea the ]Sritish troops fell 
back, to avoid being enfiladed. 

But the Germans did not have matters all 
their own way. A heavy column which had 
debouched from Auchy (south-east of Cuinchy) 
w as allowed to advance imtil it was in an exposed 
position in the fields, when it was caught by 
tho French and English guns and almost 
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annihiliitod. The cohiinn is said to have 
consistcxl of two entire regiments. After I he 
bombardment very few escaped ; the rest 
were taken prisoners, and niinibe^n^d only 
about two companies. 

Th«? (luards retreated to a partially prepared 
scciond line, running north and south from tho 
eanal to tho La Bass^e-Bethiine roail, about 
MH) yards west of the railway triangle, and 
strongthcnc'd liy a kwp, Of instructed midway 
along the lino in some briekfiolds. At this 
second line t h(? other two half battalions of tho 
S(?ots and fVildsIream Guards were in Huj>|)ort. 
'riiese held up tho odN’aneing enemy, who 
managed. However, after a punishing from the 
nuu'hine guns, to (\stablisl) iiimseh among the 
brick-stiif'ks and in som<? coniiiuinication 
l-renelics running each side of tho parallel 

to our line, and (•veil west of the keep- /.c., 
closer III our trenelies. 

'riio situation obvioiusly demanded r(»in- 
foreements, and tho London Scott ish were sc'iit 
up in sup|)ort, wdiilo a (rount(^r>aitack by the 
1st Royal Highlanders, part of tlu? 1st Cameron 
Highlanders, and th<3 2nd King's Royal Rifle 
('orps, was organiscnl for oiio o’clocjk. At that 
hour, and w'ith the co-opc^rution of tho French 
on their right, the troops moved forw'ard, and 
good progress was made on the flanks, by tlic 


canal and tho road n^spectiwly, but tho 
Centro was held up. Lato in the afternoon 
tho 2nd Royal 8uss(»x was sent up to sujiport, 
with th(‘ rt^siilt iliat th(> enemy was driven 
back far enough to enable a somewhat broken 
line to be taken up, wiiieh chain'd the ground 
between the keep and our line of trenches 
'I'here was, therefore, a partial recovery of tJie 
ground lost in tho morning. 

Meanw hile the French left, on the otJjer side 
of the La nassee-Hethiiiut road, which Jiere 
divided the Allies, ha-d been attacked, and 
drivcai back somewhat, but not so far as the 
Rritisli, so that the Kreiieh left was in advance 
of the Rritisli right, and exposed to a flank 
attack from tho north. Rut the enemy did 
not avail himself of the opportunity thus 
offered. During the night tlu* Rritisli position 
was stTi'iigtheiK'd, and the Jst Guards Rrigade, 
which liad siiffereci seven^ly, was withdrawn 
into reserve, imd replaced by the Is! Jiifaiitrs 
Brigade. 

Tho German strategical jilaii had been to 
tCMiipt the Rritisli to concentrati* their defence 
on the line betAV(M*n GiM*ncJiy and Fesliibcrt, 
north of the eanal, and then the Rritisli right 
was to be tiiriud by the troops attacking 
south of the canal. Thus simultaneously 
with their attacks south of the eannl, the 
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i ScriiianK wvro busy north of it. They delivered 
an efjually severe attaerk upon the British posi- 
tion in the village' of (Jivenchy, about a mile 
north of the eanal whieh bounded the scene 
of tile other attack. Here, too, the early 
morning was marked by a hc'avy bombardment 
with high explosive shells, and after this pre- 
paration, at a quarter past eight, the Cermaii 
infantry advanced. The British artillery met 
thcfiri wifth an I'ftective fire, which would have 
been more c'lTective had it not Iw^en hampered by 
constant internqition of telephonic commu- 
nication between the observers and the bat- 
teries they were serving. Nevertheless, this 
tire, combined with that of the infantry in 
the trenches, drove the assailants from their 
original direction of advance, with the result 
that they crowded together in the nortli-e»ist 
corm*r of tlu^ village of Givenchy, having passc'd 
over the front trenches of the British defenders. 
'Phey also penetrated into the centre of the 
village, and as far us a keof) which hod been 
jjut into a state of defcaice. By this time 
they had lost, lieavily, over 100 being killed 
with the bayonet alone. 

The reserves, the 2nd Welsh Regiment 
and the 1st South Wales Borderers, with a 
c'oinpany of the Ist Royal Highlanders, now 
delivered a completely successful counter- 
attack, supported by the fire of the French 
artillery. 'Phero was a }^riod of vigorous 
stn?et fighting, and all the Gormans who hiwl 
lorcetl their way int<j the village were either 
captured or killed. 

It was during this street fighting that 
occurri'd an incident worthy of record tis an 
illustration of British pluck and coolness. A 
British soldier broke into a house held by 
eight Germans, bayoneted four, and cap- 


tured the other four, and during- the whole of 
the operations continued to suck his clay pi|)c. 
By early afternoon tho original British line 
round the village was re-established. Five 
times tho Germans returned to the assault, 
mid eac?h time tiujy wci’o driven back, with 
many losses. 

South of tho village, however, and near tin* 
canal, whert^ tho 2nd Royal Munster r'lisiliers 
formed a connecting link between Givenchy 
and the action south of the canal, the trr)ops, 
under the influence of the retirement on the 
south, themselves fell back in confonnity w itJi 
it, but their retimiuint- was only temporary : 
after dark they returned to their old positions. 

1Tie next day a fresh attack was made on 
Givenchy and along the La Bassee-lhHhiiin^ 
rotul. It was a minor affair reltttiv(*ly to 
Monday's battle, yet tiuTc* was some waim 
fighting, as the presence of .‘lOO German corpses 
on tho road after the engagement tostifierl. 
It was not suceessful and the counter-attack 
which it provoked gave the British biu*k sonic 
of the [>osition8 lost tho day before. 

Then followed a lull in the operations. 

But early in the morning of Friday. Jannary 
29, began a preparatory shelling from the 
(U'rmans, tho target chosen for the prf»jeetiles 
being tho British line held by the I. .:\i*my 
(.^orps between the Jai Bassee eanal and the 
J-a BasstV.-Bethiine road, near Cuincliy. After 
the shelling three battalions of the 1 4th Geriiuui 
(?orps made a violent attack on the k(*ep (with 
scaling ladders) and to the north and south of 
it. On the keep and to the north of it was the 
SSuKsex Regiment, who held the Gennans off, 
and inflicted serious losses upon them, inci: 
dentally killing every man of a party of Gennans 
who had rc'ocht'd one of tho British treijch(?s. 
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AT A VILLAGE PUMP IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


South of thr* koop Mas the Northamptonshire 
Regiment, and the Gennana succeeded in 
reaching their trenches, but they were iinmc« 
<liateiy counter-attacked and all assailants wore 
killed. The Hritish casualties throughout tho 
day were inconsiderable, but 200 of the et»emy*s 
<lead lay along the British lino. On this day 
also the French, on the south of the B6thune 
road were attacked, and this assault likewise 
was repulsed. 

Had the Germans been successful in this 
attempt to break through near B^thune their 
prospects would at once have assumed a much 
more roseate complexion. They would have 
opened for themselves another rotid to Calais — 
a road along which they might easily have 
walked in the previous autumn when only a 
handful of British soldiers held B6thune, but 
then the mind of the German Command was 
obsessed by Ypros and the conquest of the last 
remaining comer of Belgium, and the oppor- 
tunity was missed. Tho rolling up of the 
British lino at B6thune would have hod other 
substantial and more immediate advantages. 
The countryside iteelf was well worth posses- 
sion, for it comprised a district of extraordinary 
agricultural richness, in sharp contrast with 
the lean and marshy country round La Boss^. 
And it was the headquarters and advanced 
base of tho British Amiy, where were stationed 
the troops not immediately required in the 
fighting line. Such an exclusively British 
centre had B6thune and the neighbouring 
towns and villages become that oven the civil 
administration of them had virtually passed 
into the hands of the British Army authorities. 


A Hucccssful German thrust, hero wQiildi there- 
fort% have had serious and ileinoralizing 
results upon their o))pononts. 'Dio failure to 
capture this covet oil terrain muht have giv(*n 
the KaiHtT some bitter thoiightM to contrast 
witli Jiis birthday congratiilationH. 

On Monday, Kebruary 1, a fine pifH’c of work 
was carried out by tin* 4th Brigadtf in tho 
neighbourhood of Cuineliy. At. about 2. .'10 
on that morning soiiK^ of the; 2nd ColdHtmuii 
Guards liad been driven from their trenchers, 
but had made a stand some t\v»?nty yards 
away, and they held their positions until 
daylight. At .3.15 a eoniiter-attack was 
Jaunehed by a company of the Irisli Guards 
and half a company of tht* 2iid Coldstrcuims, 
but was uitsuccessful. Then, at 10 o’clock, 
the lost ground was subjected to a ten minutes 
heavy bombardment bv the British Artillery, 
ivnd it was immediately followed by a bayonet 
assault, conducted by some cMghiv men of the 
Coldstreams and Irish Guards, followed by 
a party of engineers with sandbags and wire. 
This little fom^ brilliantly retook all the 
ground that had liecn lost, in addition to 
capturing a German trench, two machine 
guns, and thirty-two prisoners. In view of the 
discussion whicli began about this time con- 
cerning the necessity for a big siipjjly of high 
explosive shells, it is interesting to note, in 
connexion with this brilliant little episode, 
that the General Oflicer eoinmanding the 1st 
Division descrilied the artillery iireparation 
of our counter-attack os splendid, the high 
explosive shells dropping in the exact spot 
with absolute prc'cision.” 
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A record of those days would not be complete 
without a glfince northwards to the shore 
where the Jielgians tuid the French with 
some Sepoys from the Indian Anny were 
holding back the Oennan advance to Calais 
along the sea road. In the closing days of 
January the Allies saw retison to suspect a 
fnjsh Gennaii attack on the Yscr. and they 
determined to anticipate it. Between the 
village of J^ombartzyde and the sea is a very 
large sand-hill called the Great Dune. It was 
in German occupation, and the Allies Sfient 
Thursday, January 28, in attacking it, and 
succeeded in getting a foothold. It was an 
admirable feat of arms, because of the difli- 
culties in the way of an assault upon this 
position, and because of the strategic advan- 
tage its possession hod given to the Gormans, 
as it commanded the road to Ostend. That 
side of the hill which, with its guns, dominated 
the road and tlio village of Lornbartzyde, still 
remained in the (German possession. 

This attack upon the Grande Dune w^as, 
though of secondary importance in respect to 
the numbers engaged (they only amounted to 
four companies), a brilliant and tenacious piece 
of work, and was remarkable for the heroic 
courage of the Allies* troops. After the 
artillery pn^paration and infantry recon- 
naissances and a half-hour’s rifle firing, the 
Allies’ columns debouched and hiu'lcd them- 
selves to the assault along the entire front. 


The first line of trenches was full of water and 
unoccupied, but large numbers of the enemy 
were met cr niching behind cover some distance 
farther on. Most of them were killed with 
the bayonet, but before the attackers could 
establish themselves in any way they wen^ 
caught between enfilading fires and forced 
to retiu*n to their point of departure. This 
was on the right ; in the centre and on the left 
the Allies threw* up some rudimentary cover, 
and held the ground imtil the evening. Simul- 
taneously with the attack on the left just, 
mentioned, two sections of tirailleurs reached 
to the top of the Grande Dune, and one sect ion 
actuallyb€*gim moving down the opposite slope, 
but there it came under violent fire from a 
second crest situated behind the first. The 
section suffered heavy losses, and was reduc^cd 
to one non-commissioned officer and five men. 
These dug themselves in and held their ground 
in a little redoubt built by the Germans on 
the south-western slope of the Grande Dune, 
and remained there until ail six w’erc killed, 
one after the other, during the afternoon. 
Their comrades tried to gc^t to their help 
by digging a communication trench from the 
Allies’ old trench up to the redoubt, and sue- 
cecxlod in reaching it, but a coimtcr-attack 
from the Germans was successful, and placed 
it again in the enemy’s hands. Thus it was 
only the outer portion of the Grande Dune 
which actually came into the Allies’ possession, 
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though they thereby gained a poeition from 
which they could send a damaging fire against 
the extreme right flank of the Germans estab- 
lished before Westende, besides rendering the 
Grande Dune itself a loss comfortable defence 
for the enemy than it had Vieen. It was a 
sanguinary fight, for not only did the Allies 
lose heavily, hut 300 dead Germans were 
counted in the neighbourhood of the redoubt, 
and there wore fifty prisoners. 

During the succeeding weeks fighting in this 
coastal area was confined, through the detest - 
able weatlier conditions, to artillery practice, 
but lower down the line, round the famous 
storm centre of Ypres, tlu?re was some heavy 
work about the middle of the month of Feb- 
ruary. Owing to the intricate (;luuracter of 
tlie country, with its maze of treii(*hf‘K and many 
enclosures and small woods, the fighting was 
of a very confused nature, and it hod no 
noteworthy results upon the campaign. Severe 
as it was at tim'es, perhaps the best lesson 
gathered from it was the uselessness of throwing 
masses of troops into collision under such 
conditions and in such weather. 

The main German attack was begun on 
the morning of the 14th, and at first was 
marked by success for the enemy, the British 
eounter-atttuiks being unsuccessful. But during 
the succeeding night almost the whole of the 
line was regained. Fighting continued during 
the next day and during the night succeeding 
t he 15th the rest of the line was retaken. The 
Germans had nothing to show for their effort 
but the corjjses which strewed the scene of 
the combat. 

Nevertheless they returned to the fighting 
with oven greater intensity on the 17th, both 
to the north and to the south of the Ypres- 
Coinines Canal. South of it their attack was 
repulsed, hut on the north two of the British 
trenches wore stormed, after they hod been 
blown in by mines, it was a short-lived success, 
however, for the British troops gallantly re- 
turned to the charge and recovered the trenches, 
which they found to be heaped w'ith Gennan 
corpses. Those of the enemy who were alive, 
waiting for the British bayonet, hurried to the 
rear of their trenches on the approach of tho 
assault. The preliminary bombardment hod 
been so terrific that what was left of the enemy 
was demoralized. Yet the casualties were 
howy on the British side also. 

This fighting south-east of Ypres, particu- 
larly that to the north of the Ypres-Comines 


canal, was exceptionally difficult, because tho 
ground was such that, the men charging would 
sometimes sink up to their ktunns in the mud. 
It was in such conditions that on the 1.5th the 
Jiritish were suddenly caught in the cipen by 
a tremendous fire from tho enemy's guns. It 
was enough to dismay the boldest troops ; 
l>ut without a moment's hesitation they 
adv'onced. Tho line broke into the double, 
tmd, pounding through the mud, burst into 
tho Germans' trench and (to illustrate tho 
confined character of this fighting) both 
Germans ami British rcMiiaiiied in tliis trench 



GERMAN SENTRIES IN THE SNOW. 

together witliin a few yards of each other for 
some time. 

A gallant exhibition of dogged courage was 
also given during this fight which was worth 
recording. One of the British trenches had 
become more or h'ss imilatod in the course of 
the fighting. Tli(» forty jneii in it continued to 
hold firm until every one of them was eitlior 
killed or wounded, and eventually only three 
were left wlio were capable of firing ; and they 
continued firing, holding the enemy at hay. 
Tho British troops in tho i*ear did not know 
how badly things wen^ faring, but hail been 
told that anuiiunition was nearly exhausted, 
and seven of the strongest men were sent up to 
the trench with os much ammunition as they 
could carry ; they found the three wounded 
survivors standing amid the bodies of their 
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dead and disabled comrades, steadily firing. 
The support of seven new men was not much 
against a new assault which the Germans were 
just launching, but these ten men between 
them managed to beat it off and saved the 
position. 

Ah we have said, this fighting around the 
Ypres-Comines canal was without tangible 
result, but during this same period the French 
in Champagne on the front extending betwcxin 
Souain and Bcausejour hod placed more 
definite successes to their credit. In on action 
to the north of Beausojour, to the north 
of Mesnil and to the north-east and north-west 
of PertliOH on February 10 the French took 
nearly two miles of Gorman trenches occupying 
crests, with some 400 prisoners. These were 
trenches of the first line. The next day, 
encouraged by their hucccsh, the Frenchmen 
gained ]>osHession at different points of the 
OermaiiH’ second line and captured some 
hundreds of additional prisoners. These gains 


were extended in the doeing days of February, 
notwithstanding constant counter-attacks by 
the Germans. On the 28th, for example, to 
the north-west and north of Beausejour some 
2,000 metres of trenches were taken. During 
all this fighting the French wore successful, 
and captured about 1,000 prisoners, and the 
enemy did not score a point on any day. 
Steady and determined progress in tliis dis- 
trict continued riglit along into March, almost 
every day recording some pushing back of the 
German lino. In fact, this was the one part 
of the western front where during the winter 
the Allies made steady and appreciable progress. 

The months reviewed, although affording 
no great gains to the Allies, show some pro- 
gress. They had more than hold their own, 
and at great cost to the Germans — ^far largcT 
than the losses suffered by themselves. 'I’herc 
was now a comparative lull in the fighting, 
until the great attack on Nouvo Ohapcllc took 
place on March 10. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

WOMEN’S WORK IN THE 
WAR (I.). 


Women's Anxiktv to IIkli* on Oittbreak of War Mobilization of the Nursino Services 
— Queen Alexandra’s Impehiat. Military Nursjno Servic'e, Territorial Nursino 8KRVirK» 
Naval Nursino Service, and the J^ritish Kkd Cross — Women Doctors at the J<’ront — 

A 

Women’s Military Hospital jn London — Queen's “Work for Women” Fund— Scheme of 
Central Committer on Women’s Employment — Queen Mary's Needlework (iluiLD — 
How THE SuFFRAOISTS AND AnTI-SuFFRAOISTS HeLPKD- FORMATION OF WaK-Kki OSTER OF 
Women by the Hoard of Trade- IIkplacemknt of Men by Women. 


O F tlie iiiilliuns of J^ritish women only 
the tniliinry nurse cuiild, like th(* 
soldier, look on war os her Imsiness. 
So cflosely, we are told, does the 
work of the nurse follow the soldier, that the 
faintest whisper of discord iiiiiongst nations 
rouses her to interest and action. A ((uiet 
group of matrons of the nursing service spent 
the Sunday before the dcclaraticm of war 
waiting in the electric atmosphere of the War 
Office for tiie nows that meant so much for 
them as well as for the Army. These women 
alono out of the seven millions of women 
“ gainfully occupied ” in the British Isles w'cre 
relieved from the diflficiilty of wondering how 
they could help. The rest had no official lead 
in the matter of work. 

In France on the outbreak of war the Govern- 
ment gave the women their call to take the 
Vol. IV.— Part. 46. 


pliu*e of men everyw hc‘rc\ 'Fhey gathereil in 
one liarvest, and they prf*pared for the next ; 
when they and fhe nf‘ff)rmes were [ireparing to 
rt,*ap their si^cond crop, then only did the 
clear and definite etdl for the serviee of 
Knglish women come from the Fnglish Goveni- 
inent. In the meantime half a million (i(Tiiian 
women, in addition to those CMiiployed in farm, 
field and facttiry, were drawn into the Getrinan 
ammunition factories to make ammunition 
and set free half a million (lennan men to fight 
the Allies. 

If the call did not eoinc from the Govern- 
ment from the beginning of the war it came 
from the w^omen themselves. If they could 
not replace men, at least they could work 
for them. They knew that there would soon 
bo woimded to look aftc^r ; one could work for 
them now — cut out hopeless ease ** shirts, 
241 
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OFF TO THE FRONT. \By courtesy of "The Nursin. Tinua.* 
Biddinji 4ood-bye to Nurtei at Waterloo Station. 


make bandages and women rushed to tho 
military hospitals and to the voluntary aid 
detachments to look for patterns, and form 
sewing parties amongst themselves. The lied 
CVosH Society, lis yet with only the voluntary 
aid detachments at its call, took up its quarters 
in Devonshire ICoiiso and, while organizing its 
activities, supplied the newer patterns and 
clear directions. The Queen formed Queen 
Mary’s Needlework Oiiild, and voluntary 
needlewomen mobilized theiitselves everywhere. 

Women could t hink and talk only of tho war ; 
the shops were empty save in tho now depart- 
ments that catered for soldiers* and sailors* 
comforts. Industrial women workers, mainly 
(unployed in luxury trades or in unskilled work, 
<lroppc*d out of employment in t>if?ir thousands. 
In London alone, in thoso bhu^k days, there 
were 40,000 woiiumi throw^n out of work. Hero 
agaiTi the Qut^en, hithcTto unassertive and 
little known to the working women of England, 
stepped into the breach and caused to be 
organized one of t>he greatest and most far- 
rtviehing schemes (»f economic relief over 
attempted in ittiy coimtry. Shc^ called to her 
help women who had spent their lives amongst 
the working women, and sho brought her 
spl(*ndid common s(>iise, united to the expert’s 
advice, to bear on a problem that was at first 
sight appalling. 

'rhe woinon’s societies, the great Suffrage 
organ izaf ions that had fought the Government 
tooth and nail by militant luid constitutional 
means, the anti -Suffragists who, in turn, iiad 
organized in the opposifo direction, and the 
woruen's political • societies, all laid aside 


propaganda and mobilized for war work either 
in relief measures f)r for work conntteted with 
the troops. A groat war r>rganizntinn, the 
Women’s Emergency Ci»rps, appeared after 
the second day of war and made themselves the 
national “ handy w'omen,” who would go any- 
where and do anything. New organizations 
and societies sprang up everywhere, many 
of them organized for Belgian relief, yet 
curiously enough, there was little overlapping 
amongst tho women — tho total percsentage of 
overlapping war agencies is estimated at 
10 per cent., and of that a very small pro- 
portion was flue to women. Women doctors 
assumed a groat and new importance partly 
due t'O the fact that there was a threatened 
shortage of medical men and partly because they 
had not been properly appreciated in the post. 

Significant, too, was tho action of the great 
Begum of Bhopal, tho only woman ruler in 
India, wdio sent her son with a number of her 
own Imperial Service Troops to the service 
of the King Emperor, and gave a hospital ship 
besides. 

Offers of hospitals and liospital ships camo 
in numbers from women in the overseas and in 
the home coimtries. And there w^os great 
devotion in the gift of inony of them. Lady 
Beatty, for instance, who fitted out her yacht, 
the Hhcila, as a hospital ship the day Admiral 
Sir David Beatty went on lustive service- 
spent tho whole winter on board. And there 
w'ere many women like her at that time. In 
service for others w’os the greatest relief from 
anxiety. Tlie w*omen who held men back 
were few, and there were few selfish w'omen in 
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tho Britinh Talefl or Greater Britain during 
those anxious months. When at last tho 
Government gave the call to replace men — not 
a clear call nor a repeated call — the women 
answered very quickly and very decisively. It 
w&s one of tho imconscioiis ironies of the war 
that the Government speeially asked its ancient 
enemies, the Suffrage societies, to make its 
Hcheine of war service known as widely os 
passible. Nothing could be the same for 
women after tho war, that at least was the 
c If rarest fact that came out of tho work and tho 
sorrqw of those times. 

If women’s capacity was first discovered in 
the war the discovery wtis dc^arly boiighf , and 
women wtmt about tJiiM'r many new ottiers with 
•>nly the st^^ward’a pride who kcuips tlie house 
in order ff)r the return of the? tiwner. 

One of the great feats of the war was 1110 
mobilixaiion of the nursing servifu^s. It was 
as worthy of admiration in its way as tho 
mebilization of the Expeditionary Force. To 
iindorstand the .swiftness and the promfitness 
c»f the answer to the ollicial call it is nece.ssar>»^ 
to realize what were tho nursing services 
available and liow they were utilized. 

There were three branches of the military 
nursing service ; the senior service. Queen 
Alf'xandra’s rmporial Military Nursing Service, 
which at the outbreak of war consisted of 
about 279 members — matrons, sisters and staff 
iiiuwes, with a rc'serve which was presently 
largely increased. Of this service Miss 
Beeher, K.R.C., was matron -in-chief, and 
Miss McCarthy, R.R.C., principal matron ; the 


latter was shortly after appointed principal 
matron with tho Expeditionary Force. The 
second was the Territorial Force Nursing 
Service, niimbiTing 3,00t), of whieli Miss 
Siflney Browms R.K.C., was matron-in-ehief ; 
and there were als|| tho civilian nurses, w ho 
could bo called up to supplement the Imperial 
Nursing Service. 

Tlio Military N tuning rf'Sf»rve was imini*- 
diatoly called u]}, and a number both of tho 
rt‘gulars anil ri'SfTve found themselves em- 
barked on on(* of tlie lransp<»rts eii routes 
either for an unknown destination at some 
base hospital in France or drafted to Net ley, 
Aldershot, \Vf)ol\vich, or Lunilun according as 
tho need for them arose ; the wounded hewing 
sent, as tlio misiif'al sfTviee bei'aiiH' organized 
as quickly as possible to tlit; mi lit cry and 
territorial gononil hospitnis. 

Tlicsfj two military nursing services, tin? 
n^giilar and Ms' territorial. dilTer from each 
f»ther in their origin and also in some. mattiTS 
of .organization. Queen Alexandra’s Impel iai 
Military Nursing Si*rvief' was evolved after Mii^ 
Bo(t War out of the old army nursing service. 
The status of the military nurse wtis not satis- 
fiw'tory, and shortly aftia* tho accession of King 
Edward, Queeii^ Alexandra culled a small com- 
mittee to reorganize the servicre. The result 
was tho apf)ointment of a matron -in -chief 
dircfdly rwponsible to the Direetor-Gimeral of 
tho Royal Army Medical Corps, wMh rooms in 
the War Oftiee and ollicjial rc^cogiiition. This 
service was formed in April, 1902, and the first 
mat ron-in-chief was Miss Sidney Browne, R.R.C. 

All the largo military hospitals in the United 
Kingdom werc^ staffed by t hese military nurses, 
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The Mafroii*in-Ghief of the BrStiah Red Croas 
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and not the leoat part of their work wan the 
training in nursing »uid ward work of the 
K.A.M.C. non-ronnnissionod ofTicers and pri* 
vatos, whoso splendid Hervices under firo won 
early recognition during the war. 

All questions arising out of the nursing 
service wore submitted by the matron-in-chief 
1.0 the Medical Director-General. Slie had 
I ho assistance of civil matrons on the iiurHiiig 
board, wlio, being the heads of large nursev 
training schools, maintained definite con- 
nexion uith civil hospitals, and ensured tliat the 
organization of the seventeem military hos- 
pitals we.s up-to-date. Most of the big civil 
hospitals and their nursing staff had a peace- 
time? arrangement by which their matrons 
and sist(*rs could at tlic shortest notice be 
prepared for a large number of 'a'ounded. 
'Phe “ bondon ’* was the first to be callinl up, 
the Matron having to arrange at a few hours* 
notice. 

The largest niimlMT of nurses available at 
the outbreak of war was that attached to the 
Territorial Forces; there were 3,000 women 
who could be immediately mobilized, and 
when it is remembered that references cannot 
be taken up in a day or two and that the en- 
rolling and indexing of a vast number of women 


is a lengthy matter, this great number of 
willing women was a magnificent asset. On 
August 4 war was declared ; on August 5 the 
first Expeditionary Force was mobilizeii, and, 
tui the same day, mobilization orders wen* 
sent out to every rrincij)al Matron with orders 
for evfTy member of lier staff. In ten days 
tweiity-tbree Territorial General !llos])itals in 
dilTcTent parts of the c<iuntry, in England, 
Wales, and Sitotland, were ready to rc?eeivc 
the wounded, and the .'1,(K)0 Territorial niirsts 
throughout th«? country w(*re ready too. 

WluMi mobilized at the outbreak of war, 
ctudi genera] hospital contained 520 beds and 
a nursing serx ice of ninety-one* members and 
a rc?st^rvu of thirty. But this accommodation 
proved inadequate after nine months of war, 
and the accommodation in all the TcTritoriiil 
hospitals, except two, was increased from 
1,000 to over 3,000 beds, and many auxiliary 
Jiospitals biul to bo organized. T'hc following 
table gives some idea of bow the Territorial 
General Hospitals stood in June, lObri. The 
nursing stafii at that time had had to be in- 
creased to 4,000 members. 

KNl.AUUh:J> TiSRIUTOlUAL HOSCITALS. 
Approximate numitrr of beds and nundter of trained and 
untrained utaff which wiH be required, Heduetum 
one-thirti of traitwd staff. Tirtt V.A.D, memberM 
to repiarr. rack trained name taken aunty. 


TifiHpilul. 

Pliifp. 

BoiIh. 

llVainod 
1 Staff. 

i 

Un- 

trained 

Staff. 

Ist London . 

CainlK^rwoll . 

],04(» 

122 

00 

2nd „ . 

Chelsoa 

82U 

!I0 

70 

3rd . 

Wandsworth. 

050 

111 

82 

4th 

Dnniuark Hill 

070 

114 

84 

let Southern 

Birmingham. 

.3,210 

.375 

280 

2nd „ 

Bristol . 

2.300 

268 

201 

3nl 

Oxford . 

l.(H)8 

118 

87 

4th „ 

HymoutTi 

.520 

01 

45 

nth 

PortHinouth . 

520 

61 

45 

1st Fiiistpm. 

(Cambridge . 

1,550 

181 

1.35 

2]irl . 

Brighton 

1,001* 

J 02 
i 33 

. 47 

32 

1st Wi'slprn 

T.ivcrpool 

1.800 

210 

157 

2nd „ . 

ManttncHlor 

3)«54 

415 

310 

3ni .. . 

Cardiff. 

1,010 

22.3 

166 

1st Northern 

Newcastlo . 

730 

86 

64 

mIicI ,, • 

Leeds . . 

1.000 

222 

105 

3ril • 

Sheffield 

1.750 

201 

153 

4th 

Lincoln 

1,004 

118 

87 

5th 

r.eirnHter 

1,870 

218 

103 

Ist Sf'olti'ih 

Aberdeen 

1,180 

118 

102 

2nd „ 

I'klinbiiruh . 

000 

105 

78 

3rd .. . 

Glasgow 

1.200 

151 

102 

4th ,, . 

UloHgow • 

780 

01 

67 

— 

— 

32.500 ! 

.3,653 

2.812 


■ RmIh : Dyke Road, 533 ; Dyku Road, 98 (mined liy 
orderlies) ; Keriiptown, 370. 


There were besides these nurses over 400 Terri- 
torial nurses in France, Belgimn, the clearing 
stations at the Front and in the floating flotilla. 

The Territorial nursing system was in 1914 
right years old. It was Miss Haldane’s idea, 
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and a draft scheme of an establishment of days of the war, was i\w appoint inent ns 

nurses willing to serve in general hospitals principal matrons (unpaid) of tlio matrons of 

in the event of the mobilization of the Terri- the largest and most important niii-so-trnining 

torinl Force was mode at a meeting held at schools in the Kingdom. To them the success 

Miss Haldane’s house in 1907, at which Sir of the service and the maintenunco of i\w 

Alfmd Keogh and Miss Sidney Browne were requisite number of nurses wtis clue. It was 

pn^sont, and was submitted to the Army they who, besides thrir advisory duties, re- 

(;ouncil. An Advisory Council was appointed ceived the applications of matrons, sisters, 

at the War Office, of which Queen Alexandra and nurses w'isliing to join the service, obtained 

signified her willingness to bo pn^^sident. the necessary references, and submitted them. 

Local committees wore formed at each hospital after approval by local committees, to th«^ 

centre by the County Association administering Advisory Council nt the beginning of (‘fieli 

the unit, to receive the names of nurses wishing cpiarter. To their splendid routine work w as 

to join the service. One of the most itn- duo the ease of the vast mobili/.atitai. Only 

portant parts of the scheme, and one which fully qualified nursi^s were enrolled. Tlirec 

was of extraordinary value in the early thousand wore enrolled before the war: the 
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number ros^e to 4,000 in nine months* time. 
Their dress wiis sifnilar to that of the other 
military nurses, but of a darker colour — a blue- 
groy uniform with cape faced in scarlet. 

The Naval N iirsing Service, though important, 
was not a largo service, nor was it faced with 
such demands upon itiS personnel ns the other 
services. Wiieii war broke out Queen Alex- 
andra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service had 
about seventy members, with a reserve from 
the civil hospitals, the statement of the strength 
of which was to be renewed every six months. 
I’hcre was not, as in the other services, a 
matron-in -chief ; instead there were three 
head sisters. Miss Evangeline Hart, H.R.C., at 
Plymouth, Miss Katharine Hickley, R.R.C., at 
Hoslar, and Miss Margaret Keeiian, R.R.C., 
at Chatham. 

There w'ore no innovations in the naval 
service and no demands for large numbers of 



nurses. The arrangements already made with 
tho civil hospitals worked admirably, and tlio 
nurses quickly adapted themselves to navnl 
routine. When the hospital ships and the 
hospital carriers mobilized the nurses were 
ready for duty, and tho naval hospitals were 
rtuidy for every emergency. In tho sick bay 
on battleships there wore, of course, only male 
orderlies, who had been trained in the naval 
hospitals. 

I'he first reserve nurses called out were fur 
the Admiralty — thirteen leaving the London 
Hospital for Hoslar on the day war was 
declared, seven leaving St. Bartholomew’s for 
Chatham, and one the Metropolitan for Ply- 
mouth. The War OfTico asked tlie London for 
fourteen liiirscs — two for Chatham and twrolve 
for Preston. These w'ere the first civil nui'ses 
to go on war duty. 

It may be added tliat tho many nurses (not 
on the reserves) who oiTered their services at the 
outbreak of war at the War Office or the 
Admiralty wore referred to tho British Red 
Cross Society. Later, w^hen more military 
nurses were needed, they were referred to tho 
Matron-in-Chief of the War Office. 

The British Red Cross Society, of* wiiich 
Queen Alexandra is President, is the British 
representative of the great International Red 
Cross organization at Geneva, the object uf 


IN FRANGB AND BELGIUM. 

Wounded Brhiih soldicre at the Hotel Bristol, Boulogne. Inset : Lady Lethbridge in Belgium. 
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IN BHL(;iUM AND FRANCE. 

At the Hotel Flandrla, Ghent, used as a Red 
Cross Hospital. In this picture are seen British, 
Belgian, and German wounded. 

Inset : Attending to the wounded outside a 
hospital at Marseilles. 

which in every country is tho relief of Mie sick 
and wounded. That was tho idea of its fonna- 
tion. In times of pcoco it is in touch with the 
War Odioe and the Admiralty ; in time of war 
it is imdor thoir control. Tho work of its 
voluntary aid dotachinoiits had been orgaiiisLod 
since 1909 to give voluntary aid to the sick and 
woundod in the event of war in the liome 
territory. At the outbreak of war, up 
and down the country, there were 00,000 
men and women partly trained in transport 
work, cooking, ■ laundry, first aid and home 
nursing. 

.Two days after the outbreak of war Queen 
Alexandra, as President of the Society, appealed 
to the public for funds. Almost tho first action 
of the lied Cross Society was to secure a trained 
matron, who was* soon joined by other trained 
workers. Within a fortnight of the outbreak 
of war, between 2,000 and 3,000 fully qualifieti 
trained nurses were registered. Devonshire 
House had been lent by the Duke of Devoiishirt% 
and here the ofTicials of the Rod Cross Society 
battled with the zeal of anxious and unqualified 
ladies who wislied to go immediately to the 
Front as Rod Cross nurses. Qently but firmly 
they were restrained, and were told that only 
the best and the best trained wore good enough 
ft>r the men who wore giving up so much. 
•Some who had the means to go went on their 
own account, and endeavoured to be useful, 
or to enjoy themselves, according os their 
desire to serve was real or imaginary. Presently 



they were rounded up and scut honit* again very 
siunmarily-— no airuiteiirs were wanted. This 
clean sweep of tho useless citiiio when Miss 
Swift, tho late matron of Cuy’s, was appointed 
m inatroii-in-cliicf hy tho joint Committee of 
tlio British Red Cross Society and tho Order 
of St. .folm of Jorusalein. Sho Inul returned 
from private life to which sho hud retired to see 
that tho honour and credit of tho nursing 
sf^rvico was upheld, and that there was no 
repetition of much that had been unworthy in 
tho Boor War. 

In tho beginning of tho war, tho Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem hod only its ambulance and 
voluntary aid detachments to call upon, but 
like the British Red Cross Society, it, too, 
presently organized a nursing service, carrying 
on its organization at St. John's Cato, while 
the Red Cross organized at Devonshire House. 
Both before and after the formation of tho 
joint committees of these societies, tho pick of 
the nursing service offered themselves ; in all 
the civil hospitals tho matrons made every 
possible effort to set free thoir best and most 
competent. When tho joint cotmnittee was 
set up for the administration of the Times 
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IN IIYDR PARK. 
Enjoyinil the sunshine. 


Fund (whioli reached nearly u and a half 

in ton months), the niirsmg staff was scloot^l 
at St. John’s Onto, Clerkenwell, and doctors 
and orderlies at 83 Pall Mall, now the liead- 
quarters of the? British Bed Cross Society. Tho 
board of selection of matrons included Miss 
RogcTs, Miss Keir, H.H.t'., Mrs. Corner, Mrs. 
Watson, K.R.C., Miss Roberts, and others from 
tho first. They passed all trained nurses and all 
Voluntary Aid workers for military and other 
hospitals ; they also passed all w orkers for 
tho Anglo-French Hcjspitals Committee. 

As the war proceeded, and it was found 
necessary to open V.A.D. hospitals in private 
houses, the nursing arrangements of these wero 
put in charge of trained matrons and trained 
nurses passed for duty by the Advisory Botird. 
After nine months of war there were 800 
hospitals with personnel selected by this 
]3oard. 

On August 12 tho first party left for Brussels, 
consisting of a matron and six sisters ; a second 
party went on August 15, consisting of a matron 
and 18 sisters — this party was detained by the 
Germans after the German occui>ation and 
forced to nurse Gennans. Another party 
went to Brussels on the sumo day, consisting of 
a matron and 121 sisters. In all six nursing 
parties of trainetd women wont to Brussels 
before August 20. The next four parties 
wero sent to Antwerp, then to La Jeanne and 
Fumes with a British Field Hospital (October 
17), where, during the bombardment, one of tho 
nurses hod her bed smashed by a shell. 


In France, tiie British Red Cross Sisters 
were working from August 29, and so it went 
on as tho bases changed ; the list of rajiid 
drafting of w'omeii to the places they were 
wanted most was almost monotonous in its 
regularity ; telephone and telegram suimnoned 
them, and they appeared os if out of the earth. 

The great devotion of tho British Red Cross 
nurses at the Front in Antwerp, where the 
nurses romainod until the city fell, escaping 
then tlirough Amsterdam ; in Dunkirk and 
Calais, where they had harrowing experiences ; 
ill Russia, where Miss Thurston was woundeil ; 
in Serbia, where two of them died of typhus ; 
in Brussels, where they remained during fhr 
bombardment ; and wherever they were sent, 
raised their prest igc;, if possible, even higher than 
before. Going and coming from military 
bases in this country and abroad, about 2,000 
of these picked nurses spent themselves in the 
cause of their country. Many of them worked 
all day and all night ; they stood the nerve- 
racking experience of nursing during bombard - 
inent of their hospitals ; they remained caliii 
with shot and shell falling round them ; they 
accepted the most uncomfortable conditions, and 
proved the great value of trained devotion in 
the grim battle with death. The number of 
men saved to the nation by tho Military 
Nursing Service and by them will not be known 
until, after the war, stock is taken of the w'ork 
done. It is too soon to appraiso them now. 

It is interesting to note that the Queen in the 
early days of August suggested to the Direciors- 
General at the Admiralty and tho War Oftice 
that the sick soldiers and sailors should be sc*nt 
os far as possible to convalescent homes nearest 
to their own localities. 

The Voluntary Aid Detaclunents suffcrtMl 
at first from a confusion with certain women 
who took first aid and nursing certificates, and, 
after ten lessons in each departed for Flanders 
or France. These ladies, as has already 
been said, wore presently sent home. 'J'h*' 
Voluntary Aid worker, who did such magni* 
ficent and humble work in the civil and militarx 
hospitals, is a very different person. She wa^ 
willing to work under a trained nurse, to help 
in the words like a probationer, fetching unci 
carrying and making beds. In one V.A.D- 
hospital she and her colleagues did the 
entire laimdry work — ^washing, mangling and 
ironing — and made neat little kit-bags to hang 
at the foot of each bed ; in others they cooked 
and mended. 
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On March 26. 1915, the Director-General of 
the Anny Medical Service asked all the civil 
liospituls with training schools to help the 
coiuitry still further by making every effort to 
(rain for throe or six months os many pro- 
bationers as possible, so that they might be 
aval liable for work later on under supervision 
in military hospitals. Tins call followed an 
urgent intimation from the War Olhce, earlier 
in March, to all trained nurses holding certi- 
licates for three years’ training to apply 
without delay to the Matron-in-Chief at the 
War OlTice. It was issued at a time when the 
Uoininions had sent or promised contingents 
(eighty from Australia, thirty from South 
Africa, and sixty from Canada). It was plain 
that every woman of nursing experience would 
be needed when the war changrid from its siilliai 
winter aspect to the fiercer activities of spring. 

The regulation that candidates for the Army 
service must have a certificate of training from 
a hospital of 100 beds was presently suspended, 
and candidates from hospitals of fifty beds w’('re 
accepted if suitable in other resficcts. The 
age limit had been extended from thirty -five 
to forty -five. Accepted candidates were told 
they must servo for a year either at homo or 
abroad as they might bo required. For. service 
in the home hospitals, nurses required by the 
joint War Committee as matrons, super- 
intendents, or sisters, if healthy and fit for 
work, wore accepted up to the age of fifty. 
Under the new rules there was full opportunity 
for retired or married nurses and nurses wlui 
had not completed their training to oiler their 
services. 


Besides theses trained j)e<.)p]o it had been 
suggested that about 3,000 V.A.l). members, 
carefully chosen and certificated, would bo- 
ntioded in the military liospitals, and a board 
of sele<ftion met at Devonshire House, where 
only those with c(*rtiticatcs of three years* 
work in their d(*tac?hnu.*nls and nominated by 
their* cominaiidant and county director were 
looked at. Most of the liospitals hud alrc'iuly 
bef.ui helping by taking in a V.A.D. member 
in each ward, but they met Sir Alfred Iveogirs 
wishes as far os possible, though it meant a 
great deal of extra work for the Si8tei*s. Bart's 
issued a scheme next day for a course of three 
months* training. 

Kvery possible woman trained or partially 
trained was mobilized and called up as the 
pn ‘SSI ire on those already employed became 
gri'atirr. As soon iw they w’cro' needed the 
V^.A.1). mc‘mbers were sent to the various 
military and Ked Cross hospitals; they 
signed on in most coses for six months ; their 
discipline was excellent, and they won e\ery- 
w'herc the highest praise for their willing 
eiliciency; those who had had three months* 
hospital training acted os a kind of nursing 
orderly. In the Territorial hospitals in par- 
ticular tho scheme worked smoothly ; tlu‘y 
were given ih4 same privileges as trained 
nurses and had a sufiicieiit time oft duty. 
When chosen in this way the V.A.D. mem- 
bers were subject to military discipline. Some 
were drafted to France under War Ollico 
orders. 

Tho work of tho county branches of the 
British Hod Cross Society is one that would 
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ni'ccl a veil HI no to itsolf. War tested tlic work 
that had )>oon d(3iio during peace time and let 
it ht* that ridicule hod had no effect in 
If^ssoniiig l•^lieie^cy. The Duchess of J3evon- 
Hhin^ (‘xercised her great organizing capacities 
in Derliyshire ; Lady Falmouth stirred up 
iingiiessod activities in Cornwall ; Lady Win- 
chesttM* ill Hampshire ; the Duchess of Norfolk 
in Sussex ; the Duchess of Beaufort in Bristol ; 
the Duchess of Portland in Nottingham ; 
iwidy Lansdowne in Wilts ; J^ody Bell, La<dy 
llcrrios, and J^ady Harewood in Yorkshire; 
Mrs. Bacon in Norfolk ; Lady Ampthill in 
Bcxlforilshirt' ; Mrs. Bonyoii in Berkshire ; 
Mrs. Prysb Rico in Carmarthen ; the Hon. 
Mi*s. Arthur Sandbucli in Montgomeryshire ; 
Lady T'albot de JMalahide in County Dublin ; 
La.dy Aberdeen in Dublin ; Lady Venables- 
Vi'rnon in .Jersey- all produced consisttmtly 
gf Hid result s in tlieir several districts. 1 lospitals 
were rc'ody and staffe<l in the shortest possible 
time ; it was described os mobilization by 
magic. It was from many of those counties 
that, the V.A.D. members came wlio were 
drafted to the military hospitals. 

Of tho many women ivho helped the British 
Red Cro.ss Society it would be difficult and 
almost invidious to choose any names in 
particular. Queen Amalie of Portugal worked 
indf^faiigalily at Devonshire House in the early 
days of August os checking clerk. Lady 
Dudley and Lady Gifford were also busy in 



THB DUCHESS OF NORFOLK. 


those c^arly days ; Lady Sophie Scott, Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew, and other Society women 
worked long hours paciking and sorting medical 
requirements in the supply department at 
83 I’all ]\1all. Hundreds of women gave Uitar 
time and their money and effaireil themselves 
in dull . routine work to. help tlie inachirio 
along. 



DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 
Fretident of the Derbyshire brenoh of the British 
Red Cross* 


After nine months of war the Queen Alex- 
andra Relief Fund for War Nurses was started 
to help those who had suffered mentally, 
physically, or pecuniarily from or in conse- 
quence of attendance upon tho sick and the 
wounded during the war. It was not intended 
to a|>ply to nurses on the staff of the Army or 
Navy Reserve, Territorial Forces, or Territorial 
Forces Reserve, as these wore already pro- 
vided for. Tho nurses who wore expected to 
benefit were those employed during tl^ war 
by the Order of St. John, the British Red Gross 
Society, or tho Joint Committee of both 
bodies, or who had worked imder tlieir sanction. 
Many nurses throw up lucrative private con- 
nexions to take a small salary under the Red 
Cross because they knew their skill would mean 
the difference between life and death for many 
wounded men. It was only fair that their 
position, if their health broke down, should bo 
mode secure for them. However, in spite of 
this and the large sums of money subscribed, 
nurses wore not entirely pleased with the Fund, 
which they regarded as a charitable enteqirise 
while their work had been a national one. 

The work of the wjsmen doetors from the 
beginning of the war was of great value to the 
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State. It was performed with extraordinary 
competence and with equally commendable 
modesty. In peace time the women doctors 
had a strong and old-fashioned prejudice to 
contend against. The belief that nur^g was 
womanly, but that the practice of medicine 
and surgery was not, died hard. But the 
war killed this remnant of early Victorianistu 



LADY BBATRIGE POLB-CARBW. 


effectually. The visits of the Queen, the 
Princess Royal, the Duchess of Albany, Princess 
Alexander of Teck, and Princess Arthur of 
Connaught to the London School of Medicine 
for Women (lioyal Free Hospital) in the early 
port of 1015, and the fact that Qiiec^n Mary 
went over every part of the building, not even 
neglecting the dissecting room, sot the seal of 
Royal approbation on this great career for 
women. Her Majesty at a later ilato allotted 
a portion of the gift of the womcFi Freemasons 
to paying for the training of a woman medical 
student. This was a splendid milestone in 
the history of women in medicine. 

Directly after war broke out women’s volun- 
tary medical units wore fonnod. The first of 
these was the Women’s Hospital Corps under 
Dr. Flora Murray and Dr. Louiwi Carrett 
Anderson, which, by reason of its small size 
(it only included twenty members, doctors, 
nurses, and orderlies, four of the nurses being 
men) was able to got to work before ony of 
the bigger units could do so, haiiipen^d as they 
were by the need of larger quarU^rs. This 
women’s unit, privately equipped, found quarters 
at dai'idge’s Hotel in Paris, and got to work 
at once under the auspices of the French 
Qovemraent. Very shortly after a women’s 


umt wos orguiiizod by the Women’s Imperial 
Service League and sent to AiitwcT{). Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart was commandant, and tlie 
medical women wore Dr. Helen Hanson, Dr. 
Florence Stoney, Dr. Joan Watts, and Dr. 
Mabel Ramsay. They were under the Belginn 
Red Cross, and though they were actually at 
work for only a fortnight, owing to tho su<ld(»n 
fall of tho city, they did some splendid work. 
They were timong the lost civilians to leave, 
and, os they departed, riding on the top of a 
London motor ’bus tilled with ammunition, 
the city was shelled mcessantly, and tht3y 
only succeeded in crossing the Scheldt a few 
moments boforo the bridge W4is blown up. 

Meantime, the work of the VV’onien’s Hospital 
Corps had been arousing the admiration iind 
interest of those who were controlling the 
British Medical Department at the base. 
Jjord Esher spoke in the highest terms of their 
work, and they were asked to start a hospital 
of 200 beds at Wimereux, which afterwards 
amalgamated with the Royal Army Modi<?al 
Corps. Paris had becoino too much the centre 
of military operations for it to be possible to 
continue much hospital work there. And the 
work of tho corps at Wimereux led to tho 
offer from Sir Alfred Keogh of tho organization 
of a women’s Aiilitary hospital in London of 
550 beds. To undertake this some of the staff 
come over from Wimereux. The hospital was 
established in the old St. (Jilcs Union at Kiidell 
Street, where very extensive* nltcrntiejns were 
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SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL— AT THE ABBAYE DE ROYAUMONT. 


Tnailo and tlio wliole place was thoroughly 
ecpiippod on tho most modom linos. Dr. 
Amy Sheppard was appointed ophthalmic 
Hiirgeon and Mrs. Handley Rood dental surgeon. 
The members of the medical staff were gradcxl 
for purposes of pay in the some way as the 
ordinary male members of tho R.A.M.C. 
Tho nurses were attiwhod to Queen Alexandra’s 
Imperial Nursing Service, and the innovation 
of women orderlies was a feature of the organi- 
zation. '.rhe doctors and nurses adopted the 
same miifonn they hod worn in Paris — a prac- 
tical coat and skirt of covert coating with red 
cMiffs atid shoulder straps for doctors and blue 
ones for orderlies. Tho nurses wore a short 
floating veil to their hats when out of doors, 
and they become quite familiar figures at 
many charitable matinees, shepherding platoons 
of woimded but convalescent Tommies in 
blue hospital suits to the seats generously 
bought for them on these occasions by friends 
of the hospital. 

Tlie arrangements of the new hospital vied 
with its prototypes in perfection of equipment 
and smooth working, and there w^os a largo 
club-room in wliich concerts and entertain- 
ments could be held for tho more convalescent. 

Another group of women doctors, known os 
the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, first organized 
by tho Scottish Federation of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, did a 
groat deal of wrork in France, and in Serbia. 
Nearly £40,000 was collected by women, 
and mostly from women, for these Scottish 
hospitals. Dr. Inglls, of the Septt-ish Federa- 


tion, initiated the scheme. ’J’he fii-st medical 
work begun in comiexion with these hospitals 
was at Calais, where Dr. Alice Hutchison was 
invited to take charge of an oimcxo to a fevcT 
hospital for Belgian soldiers ; the invitation 
came from Dr. Depage, the great Belgian 
doctor. Dr. ] (utchison’s annexe was soon 
known to have tho smallest percentage of 
deaths from typhoid of any hospital in (^^alais, 
In order to have os much accommodation as 
possible for serious cases she started in con- 
nexion with it a convalescent home at 
liushard. 

The first complete unit to go abroad went in 
charge of Dr. Iveiis. It took up its quarters at 
Koyaiimont, a castle of great architectural 
beauty, a place of vaulted corridors, Gothic 
arches luid cool cloisters, built, according to some, 
by Blanche of Castile, according to others, 
by St. Louis. It hod once boon a monastery 
and later a convent. Since the nuns were 
expelled from Franco ten years ago, tho castle 
had been unoccupied and fallen into disrepair. 
It was thus that tho unit found it, somewhat 
to their dismay, for labour in France was difficult 
to obtain, and the cleaning had to be done 
to a great extent by members of the luiit. 
It was some time before proper arrangements 
could be made for hot water, lighting, and 
sanitation. It was decided to organize the 
hospital in four wards of twenty-five beds each, 
to be called after Millicent Fawcett, Blanche 
of Castile, Joan of Arc, and Margaret of Scot- 
land. Other wards were organized later, one 
of which was called after Queen Mary. 
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Whon arrangements were complete, the 
hospital was inspected and recognized by the 
French Government as “H6pital Auxiliaire 
301.” The X-ray e(]uipment which the women 
brought with them was the only one in the 
neighbourhood, and cases were brought from 
everywhere around so that bullets and pieces 
of shrapnel might bi^ accurately located. The 
hospital was so near the firing line that w*oundc^ 
could be brought straight from the »ont. 
The unit was provided with motor ambulanc(*s 
driven by women. 

The French countryside took a keen inten'st 
in what was going on at the old chateau of 
sinister legend, now turned to benevok^nt 
uses. On Sundays they w'cre allow'cd to flewk 
in and see things for themselves, and if any- 
thing was wanted in the w^ay of a piece of 
furniture th€?y trie<l to supply it. They took 
it very kindly that Hritish women should g<i 
and nurse their w'ounded. More formidable 
were the visits of ollicers of high rank, w'ith 
eourtoous invitations to lunch, at which 
questions of precedence loomed Jarge, and 
speeches and compliments were the order of 
the day. The bwt that Mrs. Hiu*Iey, sister 
of Sir .John French, \vas administrator, added 
pn^stige to Royauinont. 

A practical proof of the value of the unit 
was showm in the hurt that a special request 
was sent down from the military authorities 
that they should take the most serious cases 
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and dischiirgc them immediately they were 
convakwent. 

The French authorities asked for an exten- 
sion of the hospital work, and Royauinont 
presently doubled its strength. Further, a 
field hospital, afterwards the fourth unit, wiis 
eciuipped and sent to Troyes near the Fnait, 
where large hospital tents provided accommoda- 
tic»n for 200 patients in the ]>ark that surrounds 
Chateau (.*hantc‘loiip. Dr. Louise Mcllrt)y and 
Dr. I^iura Sandc.Tinan were in charge, and 
Dr. Fllen l*orter was the bac'tiTiologist . 

The third unit was sent, to Serbia, .suffering 
from its tJiird war. The darkest st(»ries of 
hospital work chiim^ from there. It was said 
that .'iO per cent, of tht‘ir patients nad ilied, 
so terrible hiul Immmi the sciairges of disease. 
The SerViian GoviTtiinent ri'ceived with enthu- 
siasm the olTer of help of the Scottish Woinc'irs 
Organization. It agri'od to pay the salarii^s of 
the members f>f the unit and the cost of main- 
tenance. The e(|uipmeni, of which there was 
)>nu‘tically none in Serbia, was provided from 
this country. As soon as the unit, in charge of 
Dr. Soltau, arrived at Kragiijevatz, it was 
giv(*n a hospital with 250 bcnls. 

Letters revealing the sad stato of the country 
were pn^sently rc'ceivisl, preceded by wirciS 
asking for n]^>n' doctors and nurses. 

“The trouble now%” wrote Dr. Soltau, “is 
tho terrible number of ciksi^s of fevcT — typlioid, 
typhus, ndapsing fever, and in some place's 
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Li'fom the drawing by Sargtni, 


MARCHIONESS OF CREWE. 

Chairman of the Central Committee, 
Women’s Employment. 

sniall-pox. 'Die AustriaiLs loft behind thorn 
inindnHl^ uf s^ick people, and there are hiindrc'da 
of Serbs ill, and more eases eotning in every 
day from tlie linos.” 

Well-known golfers sent out un apfieal for 
funds for hods in the new Serbian unit, as a 
iiK'i norial to Miss Noil Fraser, the woman 
golfer who died of typhus in Serbia. The 
appeal ends with th«^ words, “ At her funeral, 
whieh was eondiieted according to the rites 
of the Greek Church, with full military honours, 
a little Serbian lady, ovorwhohiied with grief, 
was hc(u:d to inmiiiur in her foreign aeoont, 
* It is noble- -so noblo. To give ono's life for 
/fi Palriti is fine, but to give it for the country 
of anotlier is incredible,’ ” 

I.)r. Ttiglis, working indefatigably for the 
cause of the wounded, collected enough money 
t.o s(*nd a se('ond complete unit to Serbia, 
and soon a third was on its way under the 
direction (»f Dr. Alice Hutchison, wh( 38 o career 
luus specially fitt(*d lier for dealing with epidemics 
of all kinds. She iiad bec'xi through a cholera 
epidemic in India, scTved in a former Balkan 
war, and dealt at Calais with the ty|)hoid 
(Epidemic among Belgian soldiers. Money was 
collected for other units, of which the Londofi 
Soei«fty of the* N.l'.W.S.S. supported tw'o. 

When the tliinl Serbian imit arri\'nd at 
Malta it was iinnbie to proceed at once as it 
was requisitioned by Lord Methuen for service 
amongst our own wounded troops, who were 
expected from the Eastern theatre of war 
befom an nd(*quate- medical and nursing stall 
could n.'ach Malta from England. The women 


were dolightod to be able to look after their 
own men, and when the unit finally set sail for 
Salonika there was much sorrow amongst the 

Tommies ” at their departure. 

Besides those hospitals, medical women served 
with the W«>unded Allies’ Hcliof Committee; 
thoy worked with a mixed unit (men and 
women) of (he Belgian field hospitnls ; in a 
mixed unit with Mr. Berry, of the Koyal Kn'c 
Hospital, w'hich went out to help the Sorbin n 
Government ; in a mi.xed unit at St. Valery, 
and other places. Dr. Hilda Clark worked with 
a mixed unit, formed by the Society of Friends, 
for the treatment of the civil population in 
France in the devastated areas. 

The war made a great difference in the 
demand for women doctors. They >vere ap- 
pointed for the first time to many resideni. 
posts where it might reasonably have bcc*n 
ox£)ected that they would have been accepted 
before. These now appointments included two 
women residents in tlio Great Ormond Strcj^t 
Children’s Hospital; two at the Chihlrcn’s 
Hospital, Tite Street, Chelsea; one at the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, and one at the 
Female Lock Hospital. None of the visiting 
appointments were, however, opened to thiMii ; 
the war could not break down this male mono- 
poly, A woman Assistant Medical Officer tf 
Health was appointed at Manchester, but this 
appointment w’os expected before tlie wai*. 
The scope in private pracrticc bocaino very 
great : many women acted ns lotmm tvnens 
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MRS. GASSON. MRS- AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. VISCOUNTESS MIULhTON. 
for moil gone to the Front, and patic»iil.s allowed it, a nfitiorial duty. Dr. Mary Schar- 
with a prejudice went to thrill as a war-saciifke lieb on J)e«*einlHT o, HM I, wrote a letter to 
and found that skill had nothing to do with the T///a# on the subji'ct of medieine for woiiumi, 
sex. 'riiere were about a t]iou.sand women hi whieJi she saiil : 


on tho register, and many who had retired 
oumo back to practice to assist .some public 
authority, hospital, or privates practitioner. 
Before tho war there was a shortage of men, 
and tlio death of many self-sacTiticing men at 
tho Front and the enlistment of many inalo 
■students made tho adoption of medicino by 
young women where their means and their t alents 


May \v(* not luipi' (luit uliri. this iiruoiil liriiiaiiil fi.r 
u'otnon floctoro i.s hy it j {lublia nuiiiy woiiuai of 

birtli, luJiiealidii. ami ill. lily will bo iJrsinaiH of 
(‘iit<^:riii}{ t.lio riuMlical profrssii 7 IL i.s I'vrtaiti t liiit all 
siioli woinoii aaniiot, uirI ilo 1, iu iiiarry, nmi 

that in dofiuilt of thi.s .iiiml iiini do.sirublo coii- 

tlilioii of life iHoino M'oinon ii ist spok other NphorPM of 
iiHf«fuliiusH. Kmm an experi ico of iiicdionl life now 
verging on 40 yoars, I vpidti. > to think that no Pim.‘or 
Hild offer greater hap[ane.' 1 nal i^facl ion to a woman, 
nor grpidor oppopliniilies of praetieal ii»i‘l‘iilm»HM, than 
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A Powefwtnder for expeditiol tho winding of wool for maiial mcIu. 
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MISS MARY MACARTIIUR, 

Hon. Secretary, Central Committee, Women’a 
Employment. 

jiii'ilii'irio. T shciiiM like to jKiint out that women 
medical students iumsI not of necessity be very yntirtp. 
*rhn imire mature woman lias certain great qualifications 
for tbo task ; lier verbal rrieiiiory may not be «mi strong 
ns that of her iuniors. but her trained mind, exp<>rioiice 
of life, and general mwdr Jaire. are of considt'rablo 
service to her os a sludcnt and still more as a practitioner. 

That wom<Mi are capable of rendering elTlcicnt profes- 
sional aid is proved by the fact that at the present 
time several hospitals olficered entirely by women are 
at work in the tlieatro of war. and that tho foirviccs of 
these medical womcm are much appreciated by their 
proft'Msiotial brethren and by their patients. 

Tlio hint was taken and tho regiHt.er of the 
London (Koyal Free Hoapitol) School of Medi- 
cine for Women wua so quickly increased that 
new buildings had to be planned, and the 
Duchess of Marlborough bocamo treasurer of 
the extension fund. Tho medical schools in 
Miinchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, and other 
plac*e.s, also showed a speedy increase in tho 
number of women students. 


In the early days of August unrest throughout 
the country was described os the confused 
rushing of the unprepared to meet tho un- 
imogined. There was a terrible amount of 
unemployment amongst w’omen ; it dated 
from the August Bank Holiday that was spent 
very dismally in glorious sunshine by thousands 
of workers with a minimum of money for 
pleasun^ or play. Women had boen largely 
c'mf)loyed in luxury trades ; they were very 
biidly organized, principally because as a group 
they had always boen badly paid. There 
nf*ver luul bofm any index number in regard to 
women's unemployment ; the State had hitherto 
attempted to meet it-s obligations by sporadic 


asMistonco, but the fact that there could be 
an enonnous ainuimt of suffering owing to 
trade depression and dislocation was left to 
be discovered in tho Dreat War. In the months 
of SepternbtT and October, 1914, when only a 
relatively small percentage of men were 
registered at the Exchongt'S as unemployed, 
the percentage of women standing idle was 
three times lis great. 

I'he position was saved by the Queen. Her 
swift grasp of the dislocation of labour in its 
early stages and her knowledge of many 
phases of women’s work and pay were brought 
to tho lielp of women who wore summarily 
thrown out of employment. 

This was the Queen's message to the women 
of (Irent Britain : — 

In the firm belief Ihnt prevention of c1ioire.sH is better 
tbiui its relief, niul tlmt employment is better thnn 
charity, I have inanguratod Ihn Qiiimii's ** Work for 
Women Fund.” Its object- is to provide eiiiployinont for 
ns ninny ns fxissiblo of the women of this country who 
have licori thrown out of work by the wnr. 

I npiienl to tho women of (Sreat Dritnin to help their 
less fortunate sisters through this fund. 

Mahy R. 

'I’he appeal was iinirpie ; it voiced thf5 spirit 
of working women who object to charity and 
doles and who wanted work. It was followed 
by tho calling together on August 20 hy 
Mr. Herbert Samuel of a standing committee “to 
consider and from time to time report upon 
schemes for the provision of work for women 
and girls unemployed on account of the war.“ 
It was composed os follows : — 

Lady Crewe (Chairman^ Mrs. H. J. Tennant (Tn^a- 
surer), Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Mrs. Austen Cliamberlain, 
I-ady Midloton, Lady Askwith, Miss Margaret Bund- 
field, Miss Violet Markham, Miss Susan T^wnmee, Dr. 
Marion I'hillips, Mrs. (lasson, Miss R. E. Lawnmeo (of 
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rho Unemployod Body), and MiMti Mary Mac Arthur 
(Hun. Socrciaryj. 

Her Majesty tho Queen was in daily tomdi 
w'ith this Committee ; she followed its workings 
with tho greatest care, and she visited tho 
scenes of its activities, its workrooms and 
contres for training, inquiring into everything 
with wise and kindly interest. 

The business of tho Committee was to di^viso 
and examine scheines of employ inent for 
women in England and Wales, and to submit 
them to the tlovernment Committee for flu* 
Prevention and Relief of Distress. In all big 
.schemes in w-hich public money is used th<‘re 
is |)leiity of red tape, hut in (his there was the 
iriinimiim ; the needs of the working women 
were paramount, and tho womcm wh<^ w(*ro 
dealing with them knew' their ground. When 
tho (.lovernment Committco expressed its 
approval — ^genornlly a very .spec^dy matter — 
a grant w'as ma<le out of tho National Relief 
Eund for tho purpose, ^riiis grant cain(! from 
that part of tho Fund ear-marked as “ Queen’s 
Work for Women Fund,** this being the money 
that had eomo in ros[)onse to that appeal and 
was paid into tho National Relief Fund for tho 
sole use of tho various projects and relief 
purposes for women. 



I Sii'aiM, 


HON. MRS. ALFRKD LYTTEI/rON. 

The Committee bt^gim their work in rooms 
lent for tho purposi3 by J^ady Winiborne at 
Wiiiibornn House, Arlington Stivet. Presently 
they fsiigrevv this aoeoiiiiiiodation and were 
gliul to take advanlagt* of j4»Mly Clement inn 
Wariiig*s offer to pliwe No. 8 and 9 (Irosvi'iior 
J^laee at their disposal. Other large houses, 
including 138 Piecadilly (lent !)y Mr. II. J. 
King) and No. 12 Park Stivet (lent by 
1 
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llSrHe$t Brookt. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY. 

Mr. At hoi 1 Thorno), M ere also placed at Hit* 
disponal of tho Cominittoc. 

The inaia executive functions of tho Coin- 
mittco wore classiflGd as follows : 

I. Kinpluymoiit of Women unitor Econiiiiiio Cfin«li> 
iiotiM. 

(a) To asKiit. tho propor dintribiition of work avaiintiln 
for womori in iiorinal in(lii»<try, nncl to facilitate the 
]>rovif4inn of alternative employment (not onl ailing Iiihh 


of Ktkill) fur Nkilleil women workers displaced owing to 
tho war. 

(A) To promote new openings for permanent employ, 
ment iinilor economic conditk>n8. 

II. Uelief AVork. 

(a) To lay down the lines on which the Central Cum- 
niittCMi would be propiired to approve schemes for the 
provision of work for women unemployed owing to tho 
war. Hiihmittcd hy Jx)Pal Representative Committees, 
anil to lie ml ministered by thorn. 

(fi) To consifier actual schemes submitted for appniva] 
hy l.ocul Repi'csentativo Coiiiinittoes, and, after approval, 
to supervise ihotr mliniriistration. 

(c) 'lo promote and administer experimental scheincH 
apfiruvKil by tho Covorninont (Joininittoe, under wliioh 
work is provided for women displaced owing to the war. 

Ifi their subsoqiiont int oririi rc*port (presented 
March, 1915) it was stated that throughout 
their operations the Coininitteo have realised 
that it wixs better that workers should be self- 
maintaining than depenrlent upon relief, even 
when that relief w'as giv’en in the form of work ; 
that this consideration w*as of espeidal import- 
ance in regard to uncuiiployment duo to the 
war, since the effect of the war might be to 
diminish tho net demand fur labour rather thiin 
to shift the demand into new channels. In the 
dislocation of industry which led to the appoint- * 
ment of the Committf»e the unprocodonted 
slackness in one trade or a part of it co-oxisted 
with almost equivalent over-pressure in other 
parts of it, or in other trades, the resultant 
firoblom being ono of tho adaptation, as far 
as possible, of unemployed firms and workers 
to now and imperious national nerxls. 

Tho (Committee considered it to be their duty 
to use such opportunities as were given to 
them to increase the number of firms and 
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COMFORTS FOR THR TROOPS. 

Mile. Havre, the Countess Nada Torby, Miss Barclay, and the C^ountcss Zia Torby. The Grand Duke 
Michael of Kussia and his daufShters set out to collect 500,000 pairs of socks and mittens for the troops 

at the Front. 


workers participating; in tin* siipj^ly of Coverii- 
inc^nt rcquiroincnty, and for this purpose they 
created a special Contracts Depnrtinont, under 
the direction of Mr. J. *1. Mai Ion. This enabled 
them 

1. To ndviso in mgiird to tho placing of contracts so 
tlinti iinomploymcnt may be preventod or ininirriiMHi. 

2. With the same object in view, to tuidcrtake ordors 
for certain articles from Doveniiiioiit and other aourccH, 
finch onlcra being carried <iiit : 

(а) Hy lirina adversely alToclod by the war. 

(б) III workrouniH orgaiii/AHl by the (Tornmtltoe on n 
6<df •supporting banirt. 

The early etlorts of tlie C^ominitioo in regard 
to the lessening of unenifiloyment among 
makers of men’s clothing liad an interesting 
and useful outcome. It Avas found that rela- 
tively few wholesale clothing firms were accus- 
tomed to manufactnro military ganuonts, and 
tha£ other such firms were hatiiffered in iit tempt- 
ing to do so by the technical difTiculties pre?- 
Honted by the existing models of Army Service 
Drojw. 

At an interview which was reociily granted by 
the War Office authorities, cf^rtain inoclifica- 
tions of these models wen^ siiggc'sted and were 
immediately approved. The changes removed 
the difliculty in inaniifoeturing to wliich atten- 
tion had been called, and therenft<?r full 
employment in the tailoring trade coincided 
with a greatly improved supply of Amiy 
clothing. 

Contracts in London and the provinces were 
early secured from the War Office for khaki 
cloth* blankets, and various kinds of hosiery 


for iiiaiiiifacturcrs who would otherwise have 
hiui to close down. 

Til llio hosiifcy triwle the Qnecn giivc^ a large 



MAKING SHELLS IN A MUNITIONS 
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Btiiouni of oinployiTient by ontrusting tlie Coin- 
inittre with tho purchase of woollen belts to 
form part, of the Queen’s gift to the troops. In 
executing tin* eoinmnnd of Her Majesty, the 
Committee were able to place orders for wool 
with spinners whoso staffs were only partially 
ocx'upiod, and in the actual making of the belts 
to provide oinployment for workers similarly 
situated, and for a eonsiderablo number of 
w'omen in Kidderminster, Helfaat, Stroud, and 
elsew'hero already out of work. Tho yarn was 
largely obtained from firms previously engaged 
in the production of yarn for car[)et8, and 
ossistimco was thus given to an industry which 
suffered severely on the outbreak of war. One 
of those who benefited by this contract was an 
enterprising London wholesale dressmaker who 
found hc'rself with 100 workw’oinen and no w'ork. 



LUNGHBS FOR THE POOR. 

At the Bast 1.ondon Federation of Suffradettei, 
where lunch is supplied for twopence. 


as the war had caused an immediate economy 
in clothes. She tendered for a number of belts 
and, w*hen her tender was accepted, bougl|,t a 
number of small machines and wool and set tu 
work to train her staff to a new occupation. 

'J’he work done through trade workshops 
was also considerable, and kept many small 
firms throughout the country alive that would 
otherw'ise liave had to relinquish their business. 
The greatest care was taken not to disorganise 
trade, and tho work was only undertaken w'here 
the ordinary trade was fully employed. l\vo 
typical contracts were for 20,000 cut-out shirts, 
received from the Royal Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, and for 2,000,000 pairs of Army socks 



MISS MARGARET G. BONDPIBLD. 
Member of the Central Committee, Women’s 


Employment. 

from the War Office. In carrying out tho 
former, the (.'crntral Contract workroom at' 
138 Piccadilly, where te^^ts and experiments 
were mode, proved of great value in. standardizing 
time, cost, etc., for the ot her workrooms. Over 
130 firms were given contract work. 

Wlien testing new openings for trades, the 
Committee alwa3>’s kept in view the fact that 
the transference to Great Britain r)f a trade 
which had fiouri.shed in Germany was not 
always a simj>le matter. The result of their 
deliberations ended in tho invr'stigation of tho 
conditions of rnanufaet lire of stuffed toys and 
wooden toys, tho making of china dolls, 
artificial flowers, baskets, bon-bon bags, boot 
polish, brushes, crochet buttons, fireloss cookers, 
gloves, Japanese cot quilts, hair nets, memorial 
wraaths, nets, polished wood fancy articles, 
potash (from seaweed), slippers, stockinet to 
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MRS. PANKHURST 

Addreit8inf( a meeting at the London Pavilion on 
the subject of War Service for Women. 

knicko!'bockei>, stirgicNil bandai;t*M. tapoHtry and 
sconroiN, gohl boating, weaving of willows 
for inats, chairs and baskets, and leather work. 
Tlif^y financed two small schemes in fruit pn^- 
serving and pulping at Studley and a Ijack-to- 
ilie-land seheiiie for factory girls at Hadlolf. 

In deciding what types of employment should 
be |)ermitted in relief workrooms, the (Ventral 
fJommittoe were guided by two main princi|»les 
---that the product of that employment must 
not compete in any way with ordinary industry, 
and that the work must be of such a nature 
that it should inaintain and, if possible, im- 
provt* the efTiciency of the women employi'd. 
Only to women who had had employment 
previously was work given. 

In its relief work the greatest problems the 
Oomrnittco and its sub committees had t«> face 
wt^re the dangers that if they gave work that 
was reasonably paid to these p*>or women they 
would almost inevitably attract to their funds 
thousands of women in the sweated trades who 
wore still straining and starving, and tin* 
further ] 3 roblem that if they sold the n'siilt of 
t he women’s work they would injure trade. To 
help the women and at the same time keep trade 
iiormal w'lw their work. The eritieisiiis wc*re 
many. There were people who objected to the 
women in training and in the workrooms being 
paid only 3d. an hour ; there were f)eo[>le — 


happily they were few — who thought a maxi- 
imiiii of I Os. a week Outer increased to 11s. (id.) 
too niiif'h, and that a rigonuis discipline of tines 
for iion<piifietiiality should he maintained in 
the workrooms. 'riic*rc wen^ <»thc*i*s, too, who 
thought that by not selling the work made in 
the workrooms they iiiipain*d the etlieieney of 
the w«)rkf»r. who c«)iild only keep at li«T btvst 
w^heii she was workinif agninst timi* on some- 
thing that would he siihser|iient ly s-old. The 
gradual r>pcratioii of the seli(>iiie. howexer, did 
away with miieh eriticism : the workrocans 
were opened on the principle that 3d. an liimr, 
though by no means possihk* as a standard rati* 
of pay, and I Os. for a forty-hours' week, though 
by no means an itieal wage, wia-e the faire.-t 
pay possible xvhieli would allow of tin* great* st 
iiuinbfT being helped ; and the products of the 
work done in the various experimental work- 
rooms cradles, layettes, and ehililren's elitth- 
ing — were distributed in homes w'hcre siieli 
necessaries could not possibly he obtained. 

Kxperimental workrooms were started in 
Piccadilly, Hcthnal (jreen, Stepney, St. Paneras, 
llai'kney, (%imbc‘rwcll, and Shorediteb ; donics- 



LADY JBLLICOB (on the left) 

At the Union Jack Club for Wives of Soldiers 
end Sailors at Pentonville. 
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TO FIGHT POISON FUMES. 
Mttking respirators for soldiers at the Front. 


tio economy training centren in Bethnal Gro€>n, 
Stepney, St. I’ancran, and [.slington. 

Over 300 bran<'ties of the Quwn’s Fimd were 
o.<4tabliKhed throughout tlio country. Many 
local representatives committees for the preven- 
tion and relief of distress in diiferent parts of 
the country started schemes on the lines of the 
experimental ones in London. These had bexm 
intended mainly a» examples and illust*'ations 
to local representative committe<*s, upon whom 
or upon whose womens employment sub- 
c'ominittees lay the duty of providmg occupa- 
tion for iinomployod women on lines approved 
by the Central Committee. These local repre- 
B^mtative committees had to show that un- 
employment was abnormal and was duo to thf^ 
war, and to satisfy the Government Cornmittee 
that there was genuine and special need for a 
workroom in the district in question. 

Grants were made outside London to dis- 
tricts of such different needs as West Ham, 
Southampton, Barking, Leyton, Ilford, Wal- 
thamstow, Birmingham, Burnley, Tottenham, 
Middleton, Chipping, Wycombe, Reading, 
Baciip, Kxeter, Kdmonton, Tynemouth, Ecclc^s, 
C^ardifT. and Willesden. There was accommoda- 
tion for 1,400 women in these rooms. 

In the early mouths of the war in the twenty- 


nine boroughs of London diffc^ront kinds of 
women workers were affect ed. In C'iielsea it 
was the young dressmakers in tho big houses 
who had been doing fine work, making evening 
dresses no one wanted to buy. Over 60 per 
cent, of them were unemployed, and of those 
still employed the greater number w'em oti part, 
time. In Westminster it was tho middle-aged 
women who lived up high stairs in lonely little 
rooms in solitary, shabby gentility — waistcoat 
workers, theatrical dressers, small dressmakers 
— who suffered most. In Battersea tuilorcsscs 
and drossinakors were affected. In Bethnal 
Gn^en it was the cabinet-makers. In Shoreditch 
over u thousand French polishers, box -makers, 
churw'omen, and kitchen-hands of small eating- 
houses wore without work. In Hoxton it w as 
tho cleaners who were out of w ork. In Isliiigt on, 
Finsbury, and Holbom, upholsterers, jewellers, 
book-cover and cardboard makers, shop assis- 
tants, dorks, etc., were thrown out of employ- 
ment in hundreds. 

At most of the experimental workrooms, 
little (garments for layettes for East-end 
mothers, and cradles made from banana crates, 
were manufactured. Strangely-assorted groups 
of women tawhom the needle was an unknown 
implement — thanks to the flood of cheap 
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(jjomian clothing that was to be bought ovory- 
where before the war — ^woro to be seen : from 
trouser-finishers, box -makers, French polishers, 
waitresses, hop-pickers, and workers of a 
rougher kind, to typists who, not being par- 
ticularly efficient, had been dismissed in iho 
early weeks of the war. The midday meal, 
prepared by a number of the workf^rs receiving 
a training in domestic economy, who clia.iig<Hl 
places week about with the sewing women, 
cost 3d. and included a cup of tea and slices of 
brood later in the day. All of those rooms were 
in direct touch with the J^abour Exchanges. 

A form of training for the elder women, the 
benefit of which had been already felt and 
will be felt more, was that of homo-help. The? 
women for such training were carefully chosen, 
as they would take the mother’s place in the 
poor East-end homes, and large demands are 
made on their sympathy and their tact. Having 
been always poor them.selves they could spend 
the family funds to the same luivantage as 
the sick mothf.T. Seamsintsses, factory hands, 
and domestic worktTs w’oro trained for this 
work. 

Tho terrible disturbance in the labour 
market put a very valuable weapon in the hands 
of those who hod the interests of the young 
women of the future at heart. Inefficiency, the 



frcfpieiit handicap of tho young girl worker, 
can bo modified in some trades, and, with tho 
obji?ct of aiH.'ompIishing this, a number of 
training s<*lunies, which could be reproduced 
«)ti somewhat similar lines throughout the 
country, werc^ formulated. Only those women 
and girls were st^leeted who \cere willing to go 
thremgh the wJioJe course and who woiiUi J>e 
likely to heiii^fit hy if. Thi*y were jiaid the same 
amount that they would liavi* liad if woiking 
in one of the workrooms. 



“TIPPERARY ROOMS” AT HAMMERSMITH. 

Making Garments for the Troops at the Front. Inset : Mrs. Lloyd Geor|e visits a elub for soldiers’ 

wives at Camberwell. 
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WOMEN AS BUTCHERS. 

At a shop at Wood Green, London ; and Miai Eva 
Fenton at work in^a meat-atore; Delivering 
Meat to Guttomeri (bottom picture). 


A polytechnic for City workers at the New 
Bridewell was one of the niost interesting of 
the training schemes to bo put into operation. 
The City Fathers showed a specM'al interest in a 
schoiiio for City workers ; they gave Bridewell 
House, the old “ house of correction for persons 
of either sex sentenced by the City inagistrati s 
to imprisonment for terms not exceeding tim e 
months,” and with it the services of a nwident 
caretaker ami sum of money for putting the 
place in order, buying fiirnituns and so forth. 
Nearly 700 girls of this class were on the books 
of 8t. Bride's Institute, and 53 of these, having 
others dependent on them, were ehos«-u 
for the benefits of this scheme. The selections 
were made from those recommended by the 
Typists’ Registry, establisliod by the Prince of 
Wales's Fiintl in the City, or by the local 
reprtvsent alive committees of the Borough 
Councils. L.C.C. teachers gave lessons m 
shorthand, typing, book-keeping, and Fnmch 
to the young typists, and a certificated drtws- 
iiiukcr taught them to cut their own patterns 
atul make their own clothes. The hours of 
training were forty per week, the same as those 
of the workrooms, and eacdi girl was paid 1t)s. 
a weak and a travelling allowance not to excei d 
2s. Od. a w'eek. 

This attempt to improve the er|iiipirient of 
girl typists rc'prcsented the extent to whieJi if. 
w'lis possible to ndiove the professional classf's 
amongst w'oiiwn on the part of the Ceiilral 
(Committee,. The Professional Classes Sul)- 
Committeo dealt with the position of both 
professional men and women. 

At Deptford a training scheme for un- 
employed girls under seventeen was startcsl. 
Largo numbers of girls in this neighhuurhocsl, 
many of them daughters of casual labourers, 
between the ages of fourteen and sevent«*en, 
wIm) were usually employed in factorie.s, in 
dressmaking and in daily service, wctc un- 
employed. They were too young for the 
ordinary workrooms and, having once left 
school, nothing would induce them to go back. 
And os they had been contributing to the sup- 
port of their families some scheme by which 
they could earn money had to be formulated. 

A maintenance allowance of 4 b. a w'oek for 
girls from fourteen to sixteen, and Is. a day 
for girls of sixteen, w’as given to those in 
training, in addition to meals. During the 
mornings they were taught to make their own 
clothes, to make underclothing and rag dolls. 
In the afternoon, on five days a week, teachers 
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siippliod by the L.C.C. gave niasspfl in cookery, 
clrcsa-cii^ting and making, home nursing, 
Knglieh, singing, and drilling. 

Similar experimental schemes were tried at 
St. Paneros, Southwark, and Lewisham. 

At the Islington Domestic Economy Centre 
one of the most interesting classes was that 
devoted to the cutting out of pa[)or paitemR. 
Here the girls were taught to nmke patterns to 
fit themselves, and they learnt the jirineiples 
underlying the prooortions and how from tho 
fme pattern various garments may be made. 

At this domestic economy centre the 
Qiietm was profoundly interested in the 
various classes, watching the girls at Iheir 
la.indry work and their cooking, and making 
those minute enrpiiries from thci workers thc'in- 
selves whicli prove the intiiriate and personal 
knowledge Her Majesty has of every depart- 
ment of housewifery. The girls taking this 
course hafl been [laekers, bookbinders, corset- 
makers, hair-preparers, nursery governesses, 
and blouse improvers. This Islington centre 
was one of the Mayoral entorprises, and all the 
local liulies and tradespeople were very kind to 
the girls; -soino of the tables were presented 
by the local undertaker, and wore really cofllin- 
lids, and all tlie basins, etc., were stipiilied and 
fitted free. 

Jiatcr on a sclieme for training girls in leather 
work was put into operation at the ('ordwainers' 
College, and another at llammersmith for 
training w'omen as grocers, a special shop 
liaving been fitted up under t he auspices of the 
L.C:C. 

The Central Committee’s schemes were in 
many instances taken as models in the pro- 
vinces, even for schemes supported by local 
funds, and members of local rcTJrescntative 
coirirnittees came from all ports to see what was 
being done in I^ondon. The schemes adopted 
in the provinces included a considerable amount 
of training, particularly in cooking. And the 
value of training at such a time could not bo 
too strongly insisted upon. Binninghain taught 
the making of rag-rugs ; High VN’ycombe 
chair-seat willowing; Burnley gave training 
as liome-helps. 

Though emigration was practically ut a 
standstill, as tho Colonies were feeling tiie 
w’ar sufliciently not to desire any additional 
seekers for employment, Australia made the 
Queen an offer for her fund. Those who 
accepted tho offer had to give an under- 
taking to go into domestic service for one year. 


Four Stales — Victoria, New South Wales, 
Qiiecmsland and Western Australia- offeri'd to 
accept girls, untrained as well as trained, at a 
reduced passage of A! I down and V2 to be rc'pnid 
in instalments ; and New South Wales further 
invited young widows with children, 'riie 
Queen was greatly intc*ix‘sted in the offtT, and 
herself appointed a siih-committee of the Queen 
Mary’s Work for Women Collecting Committee 
to sec what advantage could be Inktai of it, and 
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TELEGKAPIl MESSENGER 
At Steynln^. 


sat infuctory ootiditionx were laid down by 
wtiich ofiO girls t?ould g(i out practically free 
of charge. 

Tlio Central roiiimitteo obtained a grant 
from tho Queen’s Fund of £1,100, which would 
pay tho preliminary £l and give £l to each girl 
as pocket-money on arrival. But this wan not 
all ; a very excellent outfit, part of it made at 
tho Queen’s workrooms and part of it given 
out to firms in need of employment for their 
\\ om(m workers, was y)rovided for each one ; 
it consist ( hI of a trunk containing four sets of 
underclothing, two print dresses, two overalls, 
four aprons, a coat and skirt, an afternoon 
dress, a shirt blouse, an ulster, threo pairs of 
stockings, six hanilkercliiefs, a pair of boots, a 
])air of shoes, one rough towel, two ftt('.e towels, 
a Virtisli and conih, and a toothhrush. Applica- 
tions for thf'se passages were made through 
the Britisli VV'oiiien’s Emigration Assoeiution, 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, and the 
app1i(4ints had to pass the test of age and 
medical fitness required by tho Australian 
tlovernmont. 1’hc ago was fixed at eighteen to 
thirty -fivti for ihc.>se who hod hod previous 
domestic exyierience; at under twenty -four 
by New South Wales for those w'ho had not 
been in service • before, and for Victoria 


at twenty -one. References were, of court-c, 

required os to character. 

The Queen was in daily communication with 
Miss Mary MticArthur and the members of the 
(’ontral OoiiiiJiittec. She visited the centres 
fre(|ucntJy and inforinally, and made practical 
suggestions that were alw'ays to the advantage 
of tho workers. And the splendid women of 
the (Central Committee — the strongest groiij)irg 
of dilTerent interests that had ever been sern 
on any comiiiittoo before — worked most st n im- 
ously and most loyally with Her Majesty. 

The value of tli«^ advice given hy Miss Mary 
MacArtliiir, who for .M>me years had voiced il.c 
claims of the working women with no little 
ability and had nuule herself peculiarly thi ir 
repriMsentative, was perhaps one of the biggt'st 
assets thcf Committeo yiossosscd, and os such 
was appreciii.ti»d by the Queen, who was an 
exceedingly shrewd judge of personal values. 

When tJie (’ominittce prcsi»nted its inttM'iiii 
report on March, Hi 1 6 — the first lime a botiv 
women ever presented a report to Parliami'nt' - 
it was stated that “ the personal interest which 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously tnk* n 
throughout in the many activities of tho (’c»iu- 
inittee has given a grt'at stimulus to the work.’* 

On the no less important sido of the work — 
tho gathering of money — the Fund had a 
Collecting Committeo of hard-working ladic's, 
whose energies w'ore centred at 33 Portland 
IMace, LoreJ Blyth’s town house. H.H.U. 
Princess Alexander of Teck and If.H. Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein were vice-prc'si- 
dents. Lady tJrewe w»as chairman, and the 
tiieinbersliip included: Lady Askwith, Mrs. 
Asquith, Lady Bryce, Mrs. Austen (Chamberlain, 
I..ady Derby, Lady llchesler, Lady Midleton, 
Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. Pearson (hon. treasurer), 
Lady Rothermerc, Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, 
Lady Roxburgh (hon. secretary), Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon, and the Duchess of Wellington. Jn 
tho ninth month of w'orking tho fund hod 
reached £164,596. Many kindly offerings camo 
to swell tho fimd : a lady travelled second class 
to Australia instead of saloon, and semt the 
balance to the fund ; a girl sent a lock of her 
hair ; a fiancee whose sweet heart died at I ho 
front sent his ring; jewellery of many kinds 
came from women who hod nothing else to 
send ; la million and a half children collected 
for it. 

As women were drawn back into the labour 
market, when the demand for them in connex- 
ion with Government contracts increased all 
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over the country, many of the work moms 
^\<TC closed, though the training schemes wore 
prjicccdod with. 

When the early sewing and knitting activities 
of woinc'ii throughout tiie country had reached 
fever lieat one saw them in the trains and Ihe 
tubes, in the restaurants, at c^haritable concerts, 
at public meetings, working as if their lives 
<lep(»nded on it and as if the loss of a inoinent 
wa^ a tragecly. Tt was «?vident that this 
e.hnonnal production of article's — a c‘ertain 
amount of whicJi would probably bo <if nti 
jjnictieal value— wius likely to compete very 
seriously w'ith the work of industrial women 
whose business it was to do this class of work. 
Everywhere there were poor women w'ith their 
hands idle and well-to-do women witli their 
hands busy. 

'Phe Queen promptly saved the situation; 
luTseJf a practical ueedkavoman, she n^ilizc'd 
that there was lik(‘ly to be a big wastage of 
material on the part of the warm-hearted 
amateur w'orking without guidance. The 
London Ncodlow'ork Guild, of which Her 
Majesty wtw Pr<?sident, with its numerous 
hranehes, was already in existence, and tla^ 
experience of its members invaluable ; some- 
thing on similar lines, for additional comforts 
for the soldiers and sailors, ganiicnts for the 
sick and w’ouiided and elothos for poor w’oiueu 
and children, w'as necderl in the coming winter. 

The Queen summoned a small coinniittc«* t<j 
meet at Ibickingham ralaec*. At this Princess 
Mary, Jindy Savory, Mrs. Harcourt, tlie 
Hon, Mrs. Mallet, Miss Farquhar, J.iuly 
Lawley, Lady Dawson, Miss Halford, Miss 
Ta 3 dor-Wliiti?heiul, Jaidy Northcliffe, Lady 
Ampthill, i.ady Hertha Dawkins, and Miss 
Alleroft were present. I’hen^ also the first 
meeting of the (Council of what was to ho known 
as Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild took place 
on August 10, at which Hf*r Majesty, at licr 
own request, sat os an ordinary member, F^ady 
Ampthill being in the chair. Princess Mary 
was present, and also Lady l^ertha Dawkins, 
Lady Lonsdownc, Mrs. Asquith, Lady North- 
clitTe, Mrs. Hobhousc, Mi's. Harcourt, I.a<Fy 
Hathurst, La-ily Dawson, Lady Hope, Mrs. 
Albert Spender, and Lady l-iawlcy (Hon. 
Sec.). It was decided that work should begin 
immediately. Amongst the resolutions pro- 
posed and agreed to at this meeting werti : 

(1) l^hat all pro«idont8 of aciuritie!* in the United 
Kingdom should bo asked to comnumicHn* with the 
Hon. Secretary of Queen Mary's Noodlowork Guild, St. 
Jaiucs'a Palace. S.\V. 


(2) That nil presidents be a<kcd to fry, in ndilition to 
orgiuii/ing working purties in their own di\ 'isitiiiM, to ;{iv'if 
employment, when pos-iilile, to those who, ouing to the 
\vnr. imiv lin<l themselx i's in need of einployinent. 

The Fving lent the Tj(*veo suite *>f rooms nt 
Friary Court, St-. .Jaiiu's's Palacr\ for the 
activities ot the Committee, aial throughout 
the country, through the medium of the IVess, 
a lead was givc*n to women’s voluntary Falioiir. 
The fullowing ollicial stati'inent, issued on 
August 21, 11M4, intiiiiated tlie Queer’s wishc>s 
that the vtdunfnry worker must not intiTlere 
with trade, aiul the suggestion that garnu'iits 
should be bought as far as possible in the 
sliojjs W'as wisc‘ly acted upon, as was quickly 
nwuFc known to Her .Majesty : 

Queen Mnry's Nei'tlli'uork (liiilil Iiiim received ivpre- 
Kentfitioiis to iho olTrrt tliixt thi^ |iro\ idiiii of 
by voluntary labour nuiy biive the i‘iin.vef|Uc>iii'L‘ of de- 
priving of tlu'ir f'lnpkiyiniMil wnrkpcuple who would 
liave Inhmi engfi^ed for wii^'ex in the iiiukiii^ of tin* Hiuno 
pinneiitA for I'oiit nirlorM to tin* (Sovi‘riiiiif*nt, .V very 
lar^e part of the gll^nl‘llt^4 eolloeted hy the Guild eon- 
siiskts, however, of iiiiir-les whirh would not in thu ordinnry 
cciursn havo Ih*(*ii piirrhased hy the GoveninuMit. 'I'hey 
ineludo iidditional eoniforts for the soldiers and sailors 
actually st^rvinL'. and for the siek and wounded in 
hospital, elothin^ for ineinhers of thrir families who may 
fall into distress, and rlothing tr» hi* distrihiited by the 
local I'oiiiiiiittees for the prevent ion and riiilieving of 
distn*ss luunii^ faniilie.-; who luiiy ls» sulTeririg from 
iinein])loyinent owing to the war. If these garment *i 
wen* not. niado hy Ihe voluntary hihoiir of w'oineii who 
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iini williiif^ Lo do sharo of workafor iho country in 
the tN'Ht. wuy open to them, they would not, in the 
majority of eiiHOH, lie made at nil. The ruHiilt would 
bo that fatnilicH in dwlroHS would nweivo in tlwi 
winter no liulp in iho ff>rm of clothiiiK, luid the 
HoldierH and the siiilora and the tiien in hoopital 
would not enjoy ITih wMilionnl eornfortM tliat would 
ho providocl. The fiiiild in iiifuriued that flannel 
sliirtH HocIcM, and franli;'nii jac*ket8 are a (roverti' 
innrit ihhiio for aoldierH ; flannel vest, Hoek?, and jerseya 
for Miiilors ; pyjama aiiits, HC^rp) k^)wiim for military 
hoHfiitnlH, underclothinK. flannel ^owriH and flaniud 
wiiUteonta for naval hoapitnlsi. Her Majesty iho Queen 
is inoHt. anxious ihat work doiio for the Needlework 
<.fuiltl should not have a harmful efTeei on iho employ- 
iiitMit of men. women, and in the trades coiicornod, 
and th(‘ntfore desin.'s that the workers of tho CSuild 
should devotee themselves to the making nf garments 
other than those whi<di would, in tho oniinary eotirso, 
ho hoiight by tho War OITuhi and Admiralty. All kinds 
of garments will Is) iioovled for distrihution in the winter 
if there is cxcoptional di-ii niss. 

Tho Qiuxni would riMniiid thoso (hat arc assisting tho 
fliiild that garmoiiis which nrj bought fnnii the sliops 
and are sent to iho tiiiild are equally nceiqitablo, and 
th^ir purchases would have the additional odvaniago 
of helping to aecuro tho (siiitiniianco of employment of 
women ongagod in their inanufactun). It is, however, 
iioi. dcsirablo that any appt'al for funds should be mad.) 
for this purpose which would tHinlliot with the collocation 
of the Vriiior of Wales's Fund. 

(.)ti AiigiiMt 31 it was atmounced that it had 
bwn arranged that a int^oting of one ropro- 
Hontative etwdi of Qiioeti Mary’s Needlework 
(hiild. the St. John Anihiilanee Association, 
and tho Hritish Red Cross 8ooioty, would bo 
hold every Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s 
Palace. At thoso meetings nt»tes wore compared 
lo ascertain the S]>eeial rocpiirtuncnts of each 
Society. Lists wore constantly supplied to tho 
ProAi of flio tilings most neodod and counties 
vied with each other in supplying thiun. Tho 
work of packing, sorting, checking the contents 
of tho flood of paretds wus at first an almost 
overwhelming task, but presently it was 
organized out of chaos into order. 'Pho workers 
were all voluntary, and on th^ list of women 
who spent busy days at St. James's in doing 
what was monotonous if rcspo;isiblo work, 
then* WITH many w’ho were well known in 
Society who helped ns if such work had been 
their business. There was no watching tho 
clock ; if a thing hod to be done it was dune. 
Soon the machine worked smoothly and tho 
pressure upon certain people k^ssened. 

Thf*r« was a book kept at Friary Court, 
St. James’s, which recorded tho gifts received 
from Clroater Britain and from allied and 
neutral countries with whom our tie was one 
of friendship. That book made bravo reading ; 
it recorded that beautiful old embroidered 
towels, family heirlooms, had been sent by 
Russian peasants ; it told of gifts of native 
work from Zulu Ctiiefs ; it noted that from 


every State in the IJ.S.A. had come an offering 
from the women ivho felt they were at this linitr 
** kin-folk, kin-tongued." 

There, too, was recorded the great generosit y 
of the (Chilean woincm in J.<ondoii in tho gift 
that came tiirough Madame Eduards ; lovers 
of things beautiful, their gifts were typical of 
their taste, and many of their articles of clothing 
for women and children gave much happiness 
when distributed through the OfTicers’ Families 
Fund to ollicers’ wives and children. Tliere 
wore also gifts from Argentina, Athens, British 
Columbia, British North Borneo, Burbudoc's, 
Bermuda, Batavia, Buenos Aires, California, 
Cape Colony, Orange Free State, Natal, 
Rhodesia,^ Transvaal, Tembuhind, Coreii, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cliristiania, Channel Islands, 
Dcmerara, Dominica, Egypt, Federated Malay 
States, Fiji, Geneva, Jlong Kong, India, Japan, 
Jamaica, Madagascar, Malacca, Mauritius, 
Malakand, Manchuria, Naples, New Zealand, 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Nova 
Seotia, Oporto, Penang, Perak, Rio de Janeirt), 
Russia, Singapore, Shanghai, Siam, Stockholm, 
Trinidad, Tasmania, Thursday Island, U.S.A. 
Beautiful things came from abroad. Branches 
of the Q.M.N.G. were everywhere. One in 
Caruula sent most generously, and so did one 
in New York. The mayorossos of nearly 
every town in the Kingdom added to iho 
record the enthusiasm of her working parties. 
In Belfast and Glasgow activities were ceaseless. 

Numerous os the gifts were, tho demand foi 
them kept pace wdth their number. In ten 
months of working the gross nimibcr of arti(*les 
received was 1,101,105; «)f this 1,070,887 were 
dispatched in about 2,0(i0 requisitions. But 
though Friary Court was a gi eat clearing-house 
for articles recieived from everywhere, it did 
not n^presont the total amount of aiticlcs made 
for the Guild and distributed. It was tho 
Queen’s wish that the branches of her Guild, 
which were formed throughout Great Britain 
and in every country hero English was spoken, 
should be free to do as they wished in the dis- 
tribution of the articles they collected ; they 
might use them for local distress and local 
hospitals, or for regiments quartered in their 
neighbourhood, or send them abroad. 

In all distribution, whether from headquarters 
or locally, great care was taken to ensure that 
a real want existed, that the clothing reached 
its proper destination, and that there was no 
overlapping. 

Of the variety of the recipients of garments 
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ON THB FARM. 

Brin((infi out the Hortet ; Ploughing ; and at Work 
on a Farm in Warwickihire. 


the following lint of the distribution in the fii*st 
ton inontliH gives Home idea — the distributirui 
varying from 21,000 to 50,000 per week : 

Guriiiniits. 


714 rtigiinorits 425.0r>0 

304 hospitals (It homo ... ... ... ... 8(MHiO 

2]ti liospitiils abroarl (iiiohidin^ ScM'hian uud 

Durdiiii(41(\s. 11,001} 140,800 

Indian Fund 13,13:1 

Jloyid Nuvy 3.'»,00il 

:15 camps ... ... ... ... ... ... .34,055 

For(je8 in South Al'i-ica ... ... ... ... 3,082 

Furoo.s ill KiihI Afiii'H (fi'din IVvdtishirc 

House) 3,000 

FurcM.'.s in Kgypt (from l)(?V()ii.whiix' ... 0,000 

Allied Forces 45,001 

89 (•(inviilcscont lioines . . . ... 13,400 

Hel}ruiM Uoru;'ees ... ... ... ... 28,731 

Otlicer.s* Families .Fund ... 3,320 

207 SoMiors' and Sailors* Families Ar;suciiitiori 

Ckn II mil. ions ... ... ... ... 81,100 

Coiiiiiiittees of relief for lielpiiig women oiid 

children 1. "15, 204 

Vaiioiis ... ... ... ... ... ... .5,180 

Frisoners in Genniiny ... ... ... ... 0.5.511 


To stty that llie Queen took a st rong personal 
intcTOHt in the work of tho (luild is to e-\pre.ss 
a truth very frigidly. Jler Majesty wa.s con- 
stant ly at Friary Coiurt, examining tlio kind of 
.socks and shirts that were going out to thcf men, 
anxious that workers should know the things 
that were needed most — that the life of u sock 
to a inarching man was but four days -that 
llonnol was proferablo to flannelette. 

Every story of self-denial in connexion with 
tho Guild reached her sympathetic ear; her- 
self a gr>od needlewoman, she knew that all 
wore not, and that tho putting in of a sleeve in 
a shirt was a matter of care. When a parcel 
of summer shirts was being sent to the Darda- 
nelles, the Queen examined them and decided 
that they were not thin enough for hot-wentlu'i* 
wear. Tho mother herself of young men, she 
knew their needs. 

When the great pressure on tho g(Viiu*iit. 
department ceased — though requisitions were 
still being received — the Queen suggestcKl 
t'lie formation of a surgical department, 
which was put in the hands of Lady Keppel. 
Tho same spirit of business organization was 
brought to bear on ibis depai'tment ; there was 
nothing of the amateur in tlie making of 
bandages or dressings, or in the sorting or 
parcelling of them. Lady Keppel took lessons 
ill tho making of “T” bandages, many-tail 
bandages, roller bandages, round and flat 
swabs, and, above all, the little round plugs of 
cyanide gauze which takes a nurse such a f inie 
to make. Her volunteers sat through long 
summer days rolling bandages on little machines, 
catting and sewing the complicated ones, and 
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deftly turning the little phign nuicli needed fur 
this war of cruel wounds. Other helpers mode 
shell dressings and the xmeumonia jackets that 
brought comfort to poor fellows who wi*ri* 
gassed.” In the quiot rooms, in mob enp^ 
and aprons, pictures of practical picturesqu*' 
hygiene, these women worked quickly and 
deftly. Outsido another worker sorted these 
things into {jackages that were sealed carefully, 
and as uniform in appearance ns if they were 
the work of a professional packer. That was 
the spirit of the place — what was worth doing 
was worth doing well. 

'rhroughoiit these . dilTioiilt inoiiths Jwidy 
Lawloy was iudefMtigablo ; to her organizing 
power, acquired in ^ladrivs and Western 
Australia when iicr husband was Governor of 
thoso districts, not a little of the running of the 
w'ork on smooth businesslike lines was due. 


Almost as unexpected, from a Gerinan point 
of view, as the action of the Irish in laying aside 
all thought of civil war was the patriotic stand 
of the suilrugettes in spite of their grievances 
against the Governinent, their determined 
prosecution of propaganda in season and out 
of season, and tho special legislation which had 
been directed against them. 

When war broke out there were eleven 
sutfragettes, inembors of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, actually in firison with 
sentencos varying from two years to three 
months ; they were all on hunger strike and 
most of them woro being forcibly fed. ]Vlr.s. 
Fankliurst had just been released under the 
famous ” Cat and Mouse ” Act and was slowly 
roQovering from the effect of hunger strike. 
Mr; McKenna aimounced an amnesty 
August 10, and the eleven pri.soncrs wore set 
free. About a hundred other women wore nt 
large under the “Cat and Mouse” Act, the 
majority of whom had exceeded the periocl of 
liberty granted by their liceiu*e and rfjfus<-cl to 
roturn to firison. Most of these wuiiieii liad 
boon sentenced to terms of imf)i*isuiiineiit 
ranging from three years to one week, while n 
few had been rcleasixl, while imprisoned, on 
remafid. It was at first assumed that the 
amnesty applied to these women us well as 1o 
those actually in prison, but tin? re-arrest n few 
weeks later of one of tho ” mice ” forced the 
W.S.P.U. to seek a definite declaration from 
Mr. McKenna, and a doi)utatioii went to the 
Home Office on August 27. '.rho Home Secro- 
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tary then statrd that the aiiinosty did not 
«-xtond to coMvirtotl prisoners at large, but that 
any such prisoner would bo given the benefit 
of it on returning voluntarily to prison, and 
that during the course of the war no re-arrests 
und(?r tin' Act would bo made. 

l'hf> releastj of the prisoners accomplislied, 
tho Union immediately abandoned i^ithout a 
single I'c^servation tho whole of its militant 
eniiipaigti and suspe^nded the publication of its 
oflieial organ, “Tho Suffragette,” the last copy 
t»f the ]ire-war issue being dated August 7. 
'Phis publication was resumed in April. 11)15, 
when it. appeared to its editor that it could be 
of service to the Goveriiineiit by insisting on 
tho need for national service for both men anti 
women and l>y a fighting patriotic pro])agandu 
that gavo no quarter to anything that would 
hinder or impede* tho Govermiient in its great 
tight against the European pest. Tho family 
quarrel on tho sulqoet of votes was laid aside. 

Tho first net of Mrs. Pankhurst on recovering 
from tho effects of her hunger strike* was to 
deliver a stirring recruiting speech at the Dome, 
Brighton. Throughout the country through 
tho vast linkod-up organization tlie message was 
sent to the suffrag<'ttes to set to work in the 
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way that lay nearest to them to help to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. No special 
form of work was indicated — tho only pasitive 
statement iniulo from headquarters was that 
not to bo helping was a disgrace. Every kind 
of relief work had members of tho Union on 
its eoimnittee ; the extraordinary ubiquitous 
energy which had proved a thorn in the side ef 
tho Government was now brought to its ser- 
vice ; tho ready wit and fluency which luid 
mtidc the Govermnent candidate dread Ihe 
apj)earanee of the Union at by-elections was 
now used to cajole recruits and to shame 
shirkers. Moro than this, the most eloqujent 
of all tho suffragettes, tho rodoubtablo Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst, who had boon living in 
voliuitary exile in Paris owing to the warrants 
for her arrest in London, like her followers, 
threw aside the thought of fighting against the 
Government at a time of national peril. Taking 
up tho cause of the Allies, she went to America 
to hammer it home for four months and to 
stand heckling from tho hyphenated American, 
who came in organized groups to her meetings 
to ask what he and she (for the American 
frftiilein was much in evidence) thought incon- 
venient questions. Miss Pankhurst answereil 
them neatly and effectively, and the “ Ayes ” 
had it in her tour through tho States. 

There were 600 women’s suffrage societies 
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A MOTOR-DKIVKK 
la Kensington. 


gathered together under the, ;egis of the 
Naitional L^tiion of VVoineii's Suffrage Staeieiies, 
of which Mrs. Henry Fawcutt, Lf..!)., is prcvsi- 
dent. When war brokcs out, .Mrs. Fiiweetl 
appealed to all the Moeietiea within tins Union 
to saspend their political octivitiiis and devote 
their resources, their industry, and their Viist 
linked-up organizations to the relief of distnvss 
and the other urgent questions arising out of the 
war. ^\n Active Service League was formed. 
“ Let us show ourselves worthy of citizenship, 
whether our claim bo recognized or not.** was 
her call to her followers. 

The central orguTiizuf ion at headquarters took 
up the orgunizution of rehef. An enormous 
number of women had rushed to the oflices 
when war was declared, asking to bo allowed to 
help in some way — on Care Coimnitteos, in lied 
Cross work in connexion with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Familios Association, the Belgian 
liefiigees Committees, Schools for Mothers, 
Infant Welfare Associations, O iris’ Clubs, etc. 
All these zealous women wore indexed, and wore 
drafted in batches or individually to organiza- 
tions requiring assistants. But besides people 
offering their services, there also came to the 
central offices many women in distress, suffering 
from the effects of the first panic of the war 
which caused the chicken-hearted to dismiss 
tht*ir workers, whether of the wage-earning or 
the salaried classes. The officers of the N u( ionul 
Union kept their heads ; they referred people* 
who could bo best helped in that way to 
suitable organizations, and then for dressmakers 
in distress they opened the first emergency 
workrooms at th^ir offices in Great Smith Street. 


At tlic?se workrooms the principle afterwards 
so strongly insisted iqioii by the Central Coin- 
iiiittec of training the workers and improving 
tln^ir skill was initiated. Four workrooms 
in all were started, inehiding one in the Fast 
End and one in tlu* Fulham Koad. 

Th(?y worked with the Women's ('o-operative 
Guild in organizing iimternity cent res through- 
out London; they helped the National Union 
of Women Workers with jiatrol volunte(*rs; 
nntl organized a seluine for a I’ntfesHional 
Women’s I’atriotic Service Fund, for the* relief 
of professional women whost' needs had been 
inad(‘quati>ly ilealt with. Tliey gave from this 
fund remuneration to professional w«.>meti wim 
were out of work and offc*reil their services t<» 
approved organizations lu^ediiig workers for 
distress ef)mmittees or other work of nationiil 
importance. 

The Women’s Interests Commilti.'o was 
formed by them, and to their Seottisli l)raneh 
wius due the great Jiospitul sc^hi'int* dealt with 
elsewhere. 

On the cve of the arrival of the first reftigec^s 
from Belgium, the London Society, 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W., agreed to iindcTtake their official 
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ON THE RAILWAY. 

Girlf beiniS inutructed in booking-office work. 

Centre: Ticket inKpection. 

Bottom picture: Booking-clerk. 

rogmtrution and to provide French uiid FloiniMli- 
Bpoaking interpret erw. Asa the iiunibc^r c»f 
refugees increased, the responsibility of this 
work became very gn^at : 187 interpreters were 
enrolled, 150 of whom were actually einployetl, 
wliilst registration at the \’urious London 
centres continued day after day from 8.30 a.m. 
to 12 at night. When the charge of the Belgian 
refugees was taken over by the Government, 
the system of registration which the Soctiety 
had evolved was approved by them and adopted 
without alteration ; the organizer in cliarge v; as 
transferred to a highly responsible position, 
first at Alexandra Palace (Government Hostel), 
and afterwards at the War Refugee Committee’s 
headquarters in Aldwych. 

What the other suffrage societies did was 
also noteworthy ; they all helped in different 
ways. The Conservative and Unionist Women’s 
Franchise Association offered their office and 
staff to the Soldiers* and Sailors’ Families 
Association, and vrhen the Government took 
over the payment of allowances they established 
a hostel for educated women thrown out of 
work, at Roland Gardens, Kensington ; they 
raised funds for tho new wooden huts war 
hospital at Netley, for the medical units being 
sent to the Serbian Army by tho Scottish 
Federation of Women’s Suffrage Societies ; and 
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llieir branches in Ireland, Scotland and the 
provinces were e<iiiiilly active. 

The Freedom I^a>;iio formed a Wonien’s 
SiifTrage National Aid Corps, inaugiirate«l 
maternity centres, and convalescent hospitals 
f<.>r women tind children dismissed from general 
hospitals for lat'k of beds. 

labcral women suffragists devoted themselves 
to infant and maternity welfare, to Belgian 
repatriation, and to the big problems of un- 


employment. Tho East London Federation of 
Suffragottos employed theiiieolves in extensive 
relief work, creches, cost-price dinners for expec- 
tant mothers, and to a big toy -making scheme, 
whore some model toys were dcjsigned and earned 
much admiration at tho exhibition of British In- 
<iustries at tho Agricultural Hall. Tho Now Con- 
stitutional Society opened a workroom early in 
August for unemployed dressmakers, and also 
a club for soldiers* and sailors* families in Cam- 
berwell. The Women W'riters joined tho 
Kmerg«*ncy Corps, and in addition supplied 
warm garments to Indian and other troops. 
The? Forward Cymric Suffrage Union raistnl 
money to help Welsh women and children in 
acute distress. The British (Overseas) Suffrage 


Union provided wann underclothing for poor 
children, and .sui)portod relief and milk depOts. 
Tho Church I.c*agiio made its activities felt by 
assisting on every coiniiiittcc on which its 
workers could serve. 

Irish suffraaists were also busy ; directly 
after war began the Dublin suffragists estab- 
lished an emergency council, took workrooms, 
started a toy-rnaking industry, and, further, 
organi/.cd a Tipperary club for women and a 
babies’ crcclio. Tho Irishwoman’s Suflrago 
Federation organizoil tho Dublin toy industry, 
where sixty girls were employed ; Dublin 
coloured embroidery (formerly made in the Blax k 
Forest) was started, and also a domestic eentro 
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for teaching washing, plain sewing and cookery ; 
fifteen Belgian refugees were supported since 
December 1914; and a bed endowed in Dublin 
Red Cross Hosjiital. 'riie Northern Coinniittee 
organized a workroom where knitting was given 
out and over tlOO paid in wHgi?s. Inter[jreter 
corfw were formed to help witli refiigi^es^ and 
working parties arranged. 

8iiniiur self-denying ordinal kh'S were issued 
by tho National League for Opposing Woman 
•SulTrage. At the eommcMKMMneiit of the war 
the exoeiitive of tliu League decided that all 
propaganda work should be abandoned during 



BILL-POSTING 
At the Royal Oak, London. 


the period of the war. Its members used their 
training in tho interests of every society that 
needed help. The members of tho staff at 
heodtiuurters joined in the work of tiie Soldiers* 
and Sailors* Families Association. Branches 
of the League were notified at the outset of the 
decision arrived at, and were asked to put 
forth their energies in war-relief w’ork of various 
des(;riptions. This request was heartily ro- 
bfiondorl t*> by all the branches of the Lciigue, 
and in .some coses anticipated. But in every 
instance the League and its branches merged 
themselves into some patriotic society' ; in no 
case did they endeavour to exploit the patriotism 
of tho members of tho League as an advertise- 
ment for the anti-suffrage policy. The names 


of well-known “Anti’s” wei*e to the front on 
every committee engtiged in public service : its 
members wore helping in every part of England, 
and in France and Flanders. Briefly cata- 
logued, their activities during the war included 
local hospital service ; national haspital sit- 
vice ; provision of hospital equipment ; coii- 
volcscerit homos ; rest stations ; Red Cross 
work for British, French, Serbian and Monte- 
negrin troops ; the Territorial Nursing Associa- 
tion ; Soldiers* and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion ; Disabled Soldiers’ and Sailors* Funds ; 
clothing and comforts for sailors, British and 
Indian soldiers, for mine-sweepers, and for 
prisoners in Germany ; recreation and reading- 
rooms for troops ; Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild ; clubs for soldiers* and sailors* wives ; 
women’s unemployment ; girls* elubs ; Jh^lgian 
relief work ; Belgian refugee work ; National 
Relief Fund ; Serbian Relief Fund ; Blue Cross 
Work ; provision of hospitals for W'ounded ; 
motor ambulances ; help for oflieers* familitis ; 
Armenian Red Cross work ; provision of pillows 
for stretchers. 

Tho National League for Opposing Woman 
Suffrage contributed many of its members for 
active service, V^oluntcer training corps. National 
Reiser VO, and Scouts* Committee for Defence 
work. One of its county branches was instru- 
mental through its oilicors in carrying through 
an important scheme for tho training and em- 
ployment of girls for farm w'ork ; another 
branch similarly provided a free buffet for 
soldiers and sailors at ono of the London 
railway termini. One of the officials of the 
League w'as decorated by the King of the 
Belgians for valuable hospital and relief work 
at Osteiid and Rouen, and another worker 
of the League had the credit of liaving^ engi- 
neered the movement which resulted in 
100,000 dollars being provided in Canada for 
a hospital ship. 

Disintorestednoss alike on tho part of 
suffragist and anti-suffragist resulted in their 
trained energies being used to tho utmost in 
the public weal. 

On March 17, 1015, the Board of Trade issued 
an api^eal to women to volunteer for war 
service. Previous to that appeal there had 
boon a certain dUktarUe interest in the replace- 
ment of men by women that hod been going 
on for some months. Many vacant situations 
in business offices and banks had already been 
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filled by women clerks ; einployinent hud 
begun to right itself for the industrial woman 
and tho girl clerk, both of whom when 
war broke out wore the first to suffer. Tho 
appeal seemed as if it was intended to roach 
a different class, and to gather in the woman 
who had had a good education and who might 
be employed on voluntary work or not at all 
The official stateiuent said : 

1'he President of tho Bonn! of Trade wishos to call 
attention to the fact that in ihn present ctncrgoncy, if 
t lit) full fighting power of the nation is to be put forth on 
I ho field of Imtile, the full working power of the nation 
must bo made available to carry on its essential trades 
iit home. Already, in certain important occiipiitiona 
there am not enough men anil winiien to tlo the u’ork* 
'I'liis shortage w'ill certainly sprcatl to other occupations 
us more and more men join tho fighting forces. 

ill ortier to moot both the preaent and tho future net'da 
of nationol industiy during the w'ar, the Government 
wish to obtain particulars of tho women available, with 
or without previous training, for paid employment. 
Accordingly, they invite all women who are prepared, if 
iiocilod, to take pai<l employment of any kind— industrial, 
ugrieulturul, clerical, et c., — to enter themsciv'os upon tho 
Kegister of Women for War Service which is being prt*- 
pared by the Board of IVade Labour Exchanges. 

Any woman living in a town where there is a Labour 
Exchange can register by going there in person. If she 
is not near a Labour Exchange she cun got a form of 
registration from the local agency of the Urioinployment 
Eunil. Eurma will also be sent- out through a niimbt*r 
of w(iinen*s societies. 

'riie object of registration is to find out what reserve 
tore© of women's labour, trained or untrained, can be 
made available if required. As from time to time 
iictual o|>eiiings for uinploymoiit present themselves, 
notice will be given through the Labour £xcliangi>N, 
with full details as to the nature of wtirk, eonditions, and 
pay, and, so far os special training is necessary, arrange- 
ments will, if possible, be made for tho purpose. 

Any woman who by working helps to release a man or 
to equip a man fur. fighting does national war service. 
Every woman should nigister who is able and W'illing 
to take employment. 

It was statod oii tho form issued by the Board 
of Trade and circulated largely through tho 
women's societies tiiat women wore wonted 
at onenin farm work, dairy work, brush-making, 
leather stitching, clothing, macliinery, and 
light machining for aniiamont. It w'as statod 
also that to those with no experience training 
might be given and that " oven if you can work 
only half of each day you may ho usoful.” 

By three o’clock tho following day seven 
Jiundred registrations had betm made at the 
various Labour Exchanges ; thi=«e were mainly 
middle-class women and most of them asked 
for aniiainent work. Tlie next day’s post 
brought the registrations up to 4,000, and 
in the first week over 20,000 registered. After 
that registration went on steadily at an average 
rate of 5,000 a week. The womcm automatically 
ranged themselves ir&to three great classes for 
armament, clerical,, and agricultural work; 



OMNIBUS AND TRAM CONDUCTORS. 
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the next bifi^gCAt demand being from thoso 
deHiring shop oHsistonts* work and dresHmaking 
and tailoring. But though the women steadily 
n'gistered the employers diil not show any very 
great desire to employ them. When the 
rt'gister Juid reaelied 80,000 tliero had only 
been about 2,000 eallcd out. Them was, 
Jmwever, a reas(»n for this. 

When the Board of Trade drafted this scheme 
of war scTvicn it iniuie the mistake of not 
calling in an additional staff to deal with what 
was ovidcmtly intended to be a huge national 
effort, liisteml they, endeavoured with the 
staff they had to cope with the new j>roblem 
they hod created. And this was the reason 
of the complaints which after a time began 
to bo heard. The women worn therms but 
they wiTt* n«)t being <*alled out. Thoso who 
r(‘gi.stered in the first days felt that they had 
a grievance. Their willingness seeniea wtistcd. 

Instead of approaching the emj^loycrs from 
the fii'st and rc^ilizing the special features of 
their af)p(>nl, tho Board renuiined for about 
three months as ordinary brokers of labour 
wailing to be approached by tho employer. 
Canvassing of <Mnployers was only begun in 
cHinu'st when cpiestions were asked in tho 
House of (Commons, and after that a great im- 
proveiiKUit took place in t he comparative figures. 

But' t he ivluctanco of employers to roplac^e men 
by women was more appamnt than real. Them 


was at the time that the figures on tho War 
Register stood highest an enormous movement 
on what are known os tho ordinary “live** 
registers of the Labom Exchanges tliroiighout 
the country. The industrial w'omcn were 
given the first offer of all work that was within 
their pow'ers and the War-Service Register was 
only tapped for vac^oncies they could not rill. 
The gmat complaint against women’s labour 
had been that it was not mobile enough. TIk* 
wt£r changed this — not completely, but sufli- 
eiently to sh*»w that tho single woman would 
after a time be easier to move from a locality 
where employment W’as slack to one wlien' i! 
was brisk. An example of such moveiiM'iit 
was seen when some of the fisher girls from the 
East Coast of Scotland, who luui suffcnsl 
considerably from tho slump in fishing, w(*rc 
moved to the jute mills in Dundee. Bvery- 
whero women seemed to be rcj)lacing ; 
they were taken on in the “ hcavic'S ’’ and 
Manchester goods departments in shops in 
London and the provinces ; they were acting 
as commissionaires, whistling for “ taxis ** 
and opening carriage doors ; one was r(*f)lacing 
a coachman and driving a carriage and pair ; 
many were taking the placo of chauffeurs - 
t'hough Scotland Yard hotl refused licences 
to women to ply for hire as taxi-drivers ; they 
w'cre ticket -collectors, ticket-sellers, carriage 
cleaners, and porters at railway stat irms ; 
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Copied from the Beguinaiie, Brunei. 


in the railway manager’s oflice they w’ere 
mastering the language of ** rolling-stock ” ; 
they were pushing iiiilk-earts up Oxford Street ; 
Miey were working lifts, driving motor-vans 
(and iiiotor-oiiinibuses in the provinces), and 
trains ; acting as pack* rs, ordinary inessengers, 
and cycle messengei's ; they W’ere replacing highly 
important male gardeners at Kew ; they were 
acting as park-keepers in the North and fis 
recruiting officers ; they were cleaning ships 
in the docks in Glasgow ; they were tracing 
plans in engineers’ offices in London ; thc^y 
were ta]|Ling the place of footmen everywhere, 
of pantrymen, waiters, kitchen clerks, cinema- 
operators ; there was oven a woman pot man 
doing cellar work in a London bar. Numbers 
of them w'ere acting as clerks, typists, and 
messengers in the War Office. 

Highly educated women were draftod into 
the Census of Production. The Assistant 
Censor was a woman, and many members of 
Mic (’ensor's staff likewise. In th<' boys* 
secondary schools women wore everywhere 
I'cplocing men, science being the subject in 
" hich recruiting w’as strongest ; a games 
uiistreas >vaa engaged in ono boys’ school, 
and Smith minor ” siurvived it. The rc- 
l^lacoment in the banks had been very great, 
hut there was a finn stand in London, at least. 


against the woman eounter-haiid. Xc» woman 
was allowed to cash cheques for the public or to 
handle the public money in the banks. It was 
said to be felt that t his might involve later on 
the initiation of women into IhcHeeretsof bank- 
ing and investment and kuul thcMu, perhafis, to 
thoiights of the J3n1tic^ or the Slock Kxehang<*. 

And while this enormous change was going 
on ^ the \N-ar Uegistcr was T>eiiig very slowly 
drawn upon. Kmployi'i’s naturally prefcTH'd 
w’oineii who had been employed before, and 
they felt they croiild get them from the ordinary 
registers of the Labour Kx changers or the ordi- 
nary scholastic or bureau ageiiei(‘s more* 
reotlily than from the War HegisliT. The 
c‘xisteiice of the W'ar Register and the know- 
ledge that there was this great reserve of 
wiimeii waiting to be drawn iqion stimulated 
replacement. After the first nine or ten 
months of war there wcii' \ery few indus- 
trial women, unless iwtual unemployables, idle?, 
and it was diflicult even to get young womcm 
to join. trade schools of any kind, owing to 
the big demand for their labour outside. 
From the War Register, howt^ver, a certain 
number of women had bt^eii drawn for training 
in agriculture; one of the first experiments 
of this kind was made at tho Harper Adam's 
College, Newport (Shropshire), to which woineu 
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hacl been drafted from BirrainghaTn and 
Shrewsbury, most of whom hod had a good 
education. The training included instruction 
in stock feeding and tending, dairying, poultry- 
keeping, iiorticulture, and general farm work. 
Other colleges which helped in the first scheme 
were Swanley, (hirforth (Leeds), Sparsholt 
(Winchester), the Midland Agricultural Training 
rollctgc ( Kingston-omSoar), and Aberystwith. 
A three-weeks’ course was given at most of 
thi^se colleges, anil included the rudiments 
of milking. For an industrial worker to 
take a course of this kind, oven if free, would 
have meant giving up her chances of work at 
ammunition making or a similar war contract. 

'I’he greatest willingness to train came from 
the class above the industrial worker. As 
hod been anticipatod, there was a certain 
amount of artificial demand for women’s work 
during the war which could not bo described 
with any exactitude os a replacement, though 
it. was, tts in the leather trade, where men were 
lured from ” clicking ” to accoutrement making, 
an opportunity created by a temporary shortage 
of men’s labour due to on abnormal demand. 
In the filling of shells and other work in con- 
nexion with ammunition there was eager 
competition for work from old and young. 
One old woman, who had tottered up to one 
of the munition works to plead for work, urged 
’’the Oemians killed my son” as a reason 
for her desire for such a grim occupation. 

When the replacement of men by women 
hardened there was considerable anxiety felt 
both by women and men lest any lowering 
of the standard of wages would result. The 
anxiety was not unfounded, for cases were 
known where some trifling alteration in the 
work done was made by the employer, who 
thereupon said it w'os not the same, and paid 
only a half the sum foniierly paid to the 
male w^orker. It was felt that if this was 
permitted many employers would get so used 
to cheap female labour that in the inevitable 
miction and slump after the wrar they would 
be reluctant to replace the cheap woman by 
the retired soldier expecting his former wage. 
Mrs. Fawcett approached the President of the 
Board on behalf of the new*ly formed Women’s 
Interests (’ommittce of the National Tnion of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies to call a conference 
of women’s societies to consider the sc;ope of 
possible war-service and also on the question 
of wages. When the conference met Mr. 
Riinciman stated that : 


As regards t-ho wages and conditions on which women 
should bo employed, as a goiioral principle, the Exchanges 
did not, and could not, take direct rcHponsibility os to the 
wages anil conditions, beyond giving in each casi^* rmrii 
iiifonnation os won in their poNMCNHioii. In ri'gard, how- 
ever. to Government conirnciors, it had been laid down 
that the piece ratos for women shoiild ho the twunn oh for 
men, and further special instructions had been given to 
the Exchanges to inform inexperienced applicants of the 
ciirnnit wages in each case, so that they should bo fully 
appristd as to the wage which it was reasonable for them 
to ask. A general safegiianl against penimneiit lowering 
of wages hy the admission of women to take the pluce of 
men on service w'tnild lio made hy asking (Miiployers, so 
fur as poNsihlo, to keep the men’s places open for them 
on their return. 

It wa8, of courses evident to many of the 
women who obtained employment cither 
through the War Register of the ordinary 
register that there was every ehanee of thiMr 
entry being a permanent one ; in many east's 
the men w'Oiild never return ; in others t hey 
would return either unfit for their former work 
or with no desire for it. This was especially 
the ease with men who had led a Hi*deiitary 
life, and experienced the great pleasure of 
opon-air life in camp. While lionourably in- 
tending to keep their bond, and, if caliiHl upon, 
give up their jobs to the original owners on 
their return, there was a strong feeling amongst 
war-service women of all clasfses that in tiie 
interests of both the best terms should be made 
with the employers. The millennium- a very 
sad one it had proved - had come in the 
matter of opening up new opportunities ; 
a few months of war had done what years of 
agitation had failed to do. Nothing would 
over be the same again. Women realized fully 
and soberly .their new responsibilities and the 
share which the younger women would have to 
shoulder in the aftennath of the war when they 
lived in the after years of paying for it. 

Of women’s ingenuity in thinking of, ways «>£ 
helping there was no end. The Government 
on several occasions appropriated some of their 
schemes and ideas, and the fact only flattered 
them. This was very noticeable in the dealings 
with the Belgians ; men did not appreciate the 
right method of dealing with the family unit 
when it came clamouring in strange tongues 
in its thousands ; it does not occur to the 
average Englishman that everyone does not 
know English. And so the interpreting for 
welcoming, feeding, clothing, and housing of 
thousands of Belgians owed its organization 
in the main to women. 

[Other aapeOa of Women's Work are deaU uriih 
in a subsequent chapter.) 
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T HK Hiiddon oiithmik of tho Kuro* 
peiiii War found the Army Service 
(.Virps, upon whom restiHl the burden 
of provisioning the Army, both 
at home and over seas, in tho spheres 
of supply and transport, ready with plans 
which put its organization on a war fooling 
with a minimum of delay. 'Phat the Army 
Service Corps rendered loyal, devoted, and 
ofticient service from the very outset of the 
war, and that the system established st ood the 
crucial lest imposed upon it by tho creation of 
vast new armies, was acknowledged by nil 
ranks. Tho Cinderella of military depart- 
ments, whoso important functions had in tJic 
past been too often regarded as consisting of 
simple administration and routine, came into 
its kingdom at last. 

It was generally admitted that the qualities 
which disiinguished the British soldier- his 
tenacity, ability to endure privations, his 
unfailing cheerfulness imdor all conditions, his 
immunity from ordinary sickness os conifiared 
with earlier campaigns — were to bo largely 
attributed to the fact that he wbb the best-fed 
soldier in the field. The Frtmeh CommissHriat 
popied his ration, the German soldier envied 
Vol. IV.— Part 47. 


it, tile BritisU soldiiT liiinself tlirnvo on it, 
realizing that those n^sponsible for bis ercHlure 
comforts hud n'solved that, even if llu*re was 
waste, at least there should be no stint of food. 
Tlio wonder of it all was inerc'iised by faei 
that tho diet of fresh meat, of newly baked 
bn*ad, of jam, of bacon, cheese, and milk, and 
other cunimiHlities wliieli niiule up n field ration 
wiiic!h has never been e(|ualled, so rarely failed 
to reiudi even those in tliff light ing line. There 
were oceasions during the anxious days of the 
retreat from Mons when units could not be 
reac-hed, but these were few indeed. Neither 
privations, nor dinieiilti(*s, nor dangers daunted 
the Anny Service* (-orps in the discharge of a 
duty in which their own easiialties w’ere not fcw\ 
What effect the regular siTvier^ of rations 
had in enabling the contemptible Brit ish 
Army” to withstand the strain of those early 
anxious weeks when the (lennuns were niarc!h- 
ing hy rapid stages on I’aris it w as never dillieiilt 
to understand. Regular rations were a power- 
ful ally during those dark days, ki'cping men 
in the lighting lino who might have b€M*n in 
field hospitals, assisting to maintain discipline 
at tiine>i when nothing but the sense of it could 
have prevented rearguards whi.) were lighting 
2S1 
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LORD KITCHENER VISITS A CAMP. 
Inspecting the soldiers* food. 


actions to gain time from being overwhelmcH.!. 
It was abundance of good food added to medical 
comforts wliicli kept the Kritisli soldier through 
th*< weary winter months of IflH-lij iu the cold 
and flooded trenches, and if a clmice hiui to >h? 
made as to which factor was the morn importiitit 
during that phtuse of the war, the supply of 
food would rank first. 

The com punitive neglect of this subject by 
military historians had often been the subject 
of comment, but was not dillicult to under- 
stand. Here were no high lights of glamour 
and nmiance, no pomp and cireumstiince, no 
ech«) of international politics, no nice problems 
r»f strategy or tactics. Tlie historian had more 
stirring topics for his pages — the crash of 
buttles, the storming of fortresses, the sack of 
towns, t he dash of cavalry charges, the thunder 
o^ the guns, the dea<l!y work of infantry with 
the bayonet , the reckless daring of forlorn 
hopes, the doubts and fears of night attack. 
What had rations of breiui and meat in common 
with these glowing themes ? Was it to bf* 
wondered that for long years army servii'e 
tailed along at the rear of the .Army, something 
abovtt tliH status of a camp follower, something 
less than a military organization ? That a 
system which until recent years had been largely 
civilian in e.hariuder, and which had spnmg out 
of no higher incentive than official indifference, 
if not discouragement', proved itself ro^y 
to meet the efnergency of a great crisis was 


one of tho most satisfactory features of British 
administration. 

The Army Service Corps as it existed at the 
outbmik of war was comparatively new. It 
was reorganized only in the year 1888, and it 
should never he forgotten how mueh was due 
to the work and influence of Sir Bedvers 
Hiiller. 'Phat sUiunch friend of Tommy 
Atkins had inadi^ a careful study of all army 
problems and not least of those fiurnished 
by the work of supply and transport. Me 
knew it all. and it was his influence which 
was largely n^sponsiblc for i*li?vating the status 
of the Army Service Corps and making it the 
admirable instrument it proved itself to b**. 
Many developments took place in the yciU ' 
iminediat-ely preceding I ho war, thb most 
important being the reorganization of trans- 
port due to tho introduction of tho mechani- 
cally propelled vehicle. 

Glancing btu'kwards, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the Army Service Corps, founded by 
taking men from other jiarts of tho Service and 
training them for tho special work, was the 
Commissariat and Transport Staff. This came 
info existence as a united body^only in the 
year 1876, as, although the departments of 
transport and supply w'ore formed imder one 
head in the year 1870, its status was little more 
than that of a civilian body, oven the transport 
officer having no combatant rank. A com- 
missariat organization had formerly been 
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(Toiited afn^h for overy war, and as profiiptly 
(lisbandod wlu*ti the war was ovit. 'Fhc* 
historian of supply and transport rould easily 
fill a volume with th<< tale of the discreditable 
aeliieveinc^nts of crude systems of luistily 
assembled wagon trains, and the exploits 
of unscTupulous contractors whose main desirt^ 
was to see h(nv nearly they could siu^ceed 
in starving the Armies wliicdi Kngland at 
different times dispaUdied overseas. Other 
reasons for the failure of these early commis- 
sariat. arrangements wf?re the divorce of itians- 
port from supply, the quarrels as to whether 
the organisation should have a military or 
semi-military standing, whether the control 
should be with the {lolitieian or the soldier, and 
if th(' tinancial arrangements should be in the 
hands of the 'rrcasury or the War OfTici^. Tlu? 
history of Mritish commissariat services up to 
the time of the Kuropcwi war coiifiriiM'fl the 
point made by the wcOl-known military writer, 
the lion. .lolin Kortes^Mie, that “ dtH*p in his 
heart the British politician <?herishes the con- 
viction that, in dealing with money a sf>ldier 
is either a rogues or a fool.** 
iiicre w<«n*, of course, excerptions to the 
chaos and scandals which fill tla* main chapf<M*s 


c»l the story. The ease of the Peninsular 
campaign was one. 'liie significant niation 
of army eommissariat to the waging of success- 
ful war was well ret?ogni/.cd by Wellington, who 
(a*ystalli/.ed its importance in a plirase wrung 
Irom him during the bitter c^xperieiiee of the 
provisioning ot his army in the Pirninsular 
war : “ Mfuiy crun leiul troops ; 1 ean feed 

them.’* 

It is well known that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
as he then was, was a fii*st-rate eoiniiiissariut 
oflicer, and both he and his trommissary. 
(JencTal Kennedy, gave the (*Iosest att('iitioii to 
lood and transport problems, and raised the 
corps ein|.>Ioyed in t he work to a high degnMj of 
eflieiency. This organi/nt ion, however, having 
served its [>iirpose, was allowed to he disbanded 
after the war, and not hing remained of it but a 
record in an oflicial pigeon hole, so that in the 
next campaign it. was necessary to start tlv novo. 
KxfH'rioncc of army service under various 
conditions and in dillcTent countries was 
gained, but this was generally all that thif 
British Army had to draw upon when iii'ttt tin* 
nation was at war. 

No solditT worthy of the niime has ever 
dcMiied, however, I hat all st rnt(‘gieal move* 
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inenip ot nniiios imist depend in the hist resort 
on thc> means of obtaining food. All great 
eomiiiiindc>rs, wiietlier of the aneient or the 
modern world, knew it for a l>asie truth even 
whil(« they attiMriptiOd to cn'iute the issue. 
Darius, wlio in the |>re-( Christian era dis- 
(latehed an army of 700,000 men across the 
Bosphorus, allowed them to go starving to 
eourt lief I ‘at. Xerxes was a wiser general ; 
he knew that the great army, said to iiumher 
two and a quarter millions of men, which 
he sent into Greece, and which took seven 
days and nights to cross the bridge of boats 
built by Kgyptian and PhoBneeiaii engineers, 
aertiss the Hellespont, mast depend for victory 
upon the ability to feed it. The proyisioning of 
this forcre, tho largest army of aneient times, 
ac^eomplished by the aciMimulation of enormous 
reserves, was a stu]iendous task, the difficulty 
of which was accentuated owing to the fact, 
recorded by Herodotus, that with camp followers 
the number would be swelled to about six 
millions of people. 

All the teachings of history have made it 
plain tliMt the successful commander of armiiis 
must also bo a commissariat expert*. Tho ex- 
perience of th«‘ Thirty Yifars War ini])ressed the 
lesson on Gustavus Adolphus ; Frederick tho 
Great sax*riticiHi (he mobility of Jiis armies 
rather than allow hunger to thin their ranks; 
Napoleon learnt tho bitter truth that hunger 
is a fo(^ more to be fiNired tlian stM during 
the retreat with a starving army from Moscow ; 


l*he need for foi'id irniiosed severe restrictions 
on the operations of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. 

Misled by Spanish assurances as to tho supply 
of provisions. Sir Arthur Wellosloy crossed the 
frontier from Portugal into Spain lacking any 
adeipiato means of transport and without 
inagazinos. Tho failure of Spanish contractors, 
and the open hostility of the people of the 
country to their Knglish allies, brought the 
British army to the verge of starvation. Half 
a pound of wheat in tho grain daily, and twice 
a week a few ounces of flour with a quarter of a 
pound of goat's flesh formed tho sole subsistence 
of ofticers and men. This meagre fare was 
indeed only obtnined with difliculty, and its 
distribution was often attended by imsceinly 
behaviour. It was found necessary in the i‘nd 
for the British army to retire into Portugal, 
where the command of the sea mode it possible 
to feed tho army from home sources of supply, 
and to furnish as well the ineans of subsistence 
for the population of the territory in which w ar 
was being wagisl. 

Wellingt*on was but follow'ing old practice in 
moving his army nearer tlio coast. Historians 
liavc indicated that w hen* ver possible invading 
armies marched parallr‘l with the sea in oriU*r 
to have the support of their fleets for food 
trans])ort. 

Tho Turkish army was probably the first to 
estimate the allow ancf‘ of the soldier’s daily 
ration, and to Napoleon should perhaps br* 
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Repair Department at the General Post Office: 
making parcels secure, which have been carelessly 
packed, before dispatohin|( to the Front. 

asMignod tho credit of first ostabliahing ina^a- 
zincH tin a large scale for the provisioning of an 
anny of invasion. Old records have suggested 
the existencff of such systems in a crude form in 
much earlier days. Certainly Xerxes accaimu- 
lated immense stores of provisions along the 
line of march 'of his grc^at anny, and it was 
tho custom of the Athenian arrTiics not only to 
march near the sea whenever possible in oiilcr 
to have the support of their fleet, but they left 
behind in Athens a body whose duty it was to 
attend ^o the provisioning of the troops. 

The system of definite rations was also 
adopted in tho old days, certainly by tlw 
Hoiiifui army among others. Tho legions 
<iarried their own food, and one day’s rations 
appears to have consisted of about two pounds 
of wheat, rye, or barley, some pork, and lentils 
and other vegetables. A supply of wine was 
always provided for the Rotnan soldier. 

Coining down to the Middle Ages, when 
comparatively small armies were the rule, 
Henry V. invaded France with 6,000 men t>f 
arms and 24,000 bowmen, and the troops UvcmI 
to a great extent on the country they invaded. 
Unless, however, it was possible for the army 
to make a rapid advance the attempt to live on 


the country invaded was apt to fail. The only 
recuirdini instance of suecM»ss was the insiirgf*nt 
army of (Jeiieral Comez in Cuba, numbering 
:i.'>,00() men, which in the? yc.*ar 1898 liv(?d for 
months entirely on the pnshice of the fertile 
soil of Cuba. In this case* the army hod been 
recruited from thc^ ranks of agrieiiltiirists, and 
on laying down their arms the troops returned 
to tlK'ir oecriipatioii on the land, literally turning 
their swords into plough 'slinres. The sys- 
tematic quartering of the troops on the inhabi- 
tants of a country wiis initiatcnl by Cennnii 
troops Homo time in tho fourteenth century, but 
tho arrangement was coupled with an <»rder to 
the soldic?rs to })ay for what tliey obtained. 
More ruthless mtdhods of obtaining food from 
an invadinl tcTritory wito practised by the 
Gi^rman army during the Fiiropean war. 

No account of army ctommissariat would bo 
complete wliich failed to do justice to the w'ork 
of Louvois, tlu3 War Minister of i^oiiis XIV. 
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Loiivois doubtless loiirnt much from Guntavus 
Adolphus, but he improved upon the methods 
of his teacher. 'J'h«* general system of magazines 
of provisions which he created wtis well con- 
ceived, and was said to have greatly inen^ased 
the strategical power of the French armies. 
For the campaign in Holland, in 1672, Furso 
records that he providetl the French army 
will I both a siege and a transport train, then 
an imiovation in the art of war. 

Frederick the Great was a first-r:lass com- 
missariat officer. Ho recognized that it was not 
enough to collect provisions in magazines, but 
that the plan of cam})aign must be so drawn 
up m to enable the supplies to lie within reacdi 
of the troops in the field. Undoubt etlly the 
magazine system militated against rapidity of 
movement, and on moro than one occasion 
Frederick was known to have made the move- 
ment of his troo)>s subservient on those of the 
l>rovision columns. At that time the Prussian 
soldier received daily 2 lb. of bretul, and weekly 
2 lb. of meat ; the rest he bought out of his 
pay. In many respects Frederick differed from 
Napoleon, as thn latter sometimes paid little 
or no hoed to th(? feeding of his army. Frederick, 
however, waged war in a different manner to 
Napoleon ; it fitted in with his method to keep 
near the base and to hav(^ huge* trains of wagons 


accompanying the troops. This rendered the 
movement of his army slow, but inasmuch lis 
the operations undertalcen consisted mainly of 
sieges of the enemy's fortresses, the course of 
the campaign was but little affected by waiting 
for food supplier. The capture of a convoy 
was often deemed of more importance than the 
defeat of the enemy in the field. Under the 
conditions which prevailed there was something 
to bo said for the practice often followed by 
Napoleon of living on the country traversed. 
In some campaigns, however, notably in Fgy])t, 
Napoleon showed great care for the subsistence 
of his troops ; whereas in the Peninsula, Junnt 
had explicit orders from the Emperor not to 
delay his march a single day ivaiting for pro- 
visions. “ Twenty thousand men,’* wrote 
Napoleon, “can live anywhere, even in tlie 
desert.** 

It was in this spirit that the ill-fated march 
on Lisbon was undertaken in accordance* with 
the orders of the Emperor, and although they 
plundered everything ns they went along, the 
army of young recruits, which originally 
numbered 25,000, was reduced to 2,000 starving 
men by the time Lisbon was rc^ached. 

General Foy, commenting on this adventure, 
wrote : 

“ The French were not expected in Portugal 
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<Mtlior as frieridij or enoimV'H, and no prepara- 
tions hod been jiuuio to roeeivo them. Yet, 
all at onco behold thcMii entering Portugtd with 
no provisions, no means of transport, and 
pushing on without stop throiigli iv country in 
which a prudent traveller never quits the phuro 
where ho has slept without providing siibsi?- 
Umco for tho day.’* 

What Wellington did in this campaign has 
boon referred to above. He fell back on tho 
sea, “ tho iiiirHo of British lurmicw,” drawing 
his supplies from the water while devastating 
the country so that notliing should bo left for 
tlui invader. It was Massetia who was in 
command of this tho third army of invasion, 
for Portugal, and tho starvation of tho French 
army was tho most effective method of forcing 
tho enemy to abandon the march on Lisbon. 

There aro two or three other campaigns tho 
events of which had an important bearing on 
tho intimate connection between success nr 
failure in field operations and tho supply and 
transport of food. The first of those was tho 
Russian campaign of Napoleon in 1812. The 
Fmperor well knew that success in tho invasion 
of Russia with a force of 400,000 men could 
i>nly be achieved by placing tho provision and 
transport of food for his nnny mider sound 
administration. At the very outset of the 
campaign he laid down demands for 20 million 
rations of bread and rice, which he estimated 
would furnish a fifty days’ supply, and 2 millions 


of mcoHurcs of oats as provision for r)0,000 
horses for a similar period. He* also (?Htab- 
lislied large maga/Jnes at Thorn, Kdnigsberg, 
and Diin/.ig. and created a wagon train for 
tJic} necessary transport. In no previous com- 
(laign hiul an^’thing like such complete arrange-, 
intents for transport he(*n made. In addition 
to tho base iiiagaKincs, there were established 
six lines of food i!e|)o(s on the road to Moscow. 
The failure of this ambitious enterprise was 
largely duo to tho breakdown of a scrhenie for 
storing anil transporting food which, however 
admirable on paper, could not be reali’/.od in 
practice. The distances bctwcc^ii the lines of 
depots made them almiist iis(»lesa, and the 
army had t») cater for itsc'lf on the inarch. The 
truth was that in his elTorts to engage the 
enemy in a ilecisivc battle Napoleon refused to 
wait fop tho food trains, relying upon ff>eding 
his army on the Russian magazines after the 
enemy had been defeated. The Russians, how-' 
ever, destroyed everything in their retreat, and 
even tho vast accumulation of provisions at 
Danzig and Konigsberg, which Napoleon 
intended to transport to the field by moans of 
the ’waterways could not be got within reach 
of the army, on wliich disease os well as starva- 
tion had commenced to take toll. Clause- 
witz correctly attributed tho melting away 
of Napoleon’s army in his advonco and its 
utter ruin in retreat to the Emperor’s want of 
regard to the subsistence of his troops. It was 
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INDIAN TROOPS IN CAMP. 

BakinK bread ; niilkSnd a goat ; and preparing a 
native dish. 


a rabbk* and not iin ortny Unit Xiipoloon coin- 
niandi^d at tho cIok<* of this diaastrous caiii ' 
paign. It n'lUj an iiiHtnnce of ti gnmt military 
ontorpriao wrookod for want of iiderjiiato pro. 
viaioning arrangement s. 

A nritiah aeandal in army efaniiiisHariat waa 
fiirniabed by tlie Oiinean War. There was 
aiieh an <*ntiro absence of system that within a 
very short period every branch of army od- 
miniatriitiori utterly failett of it3 object. In 
the ordinary meaning of the word there waa no 
transport,” and although food brought from 


o^-erseas was waiting within a compiirativcly 
few miles of the point at which the military 
oporations wore being conducted, there were no 
moans of bringing the rations to tho men. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in an article in tho Unittd 
{Jennie Magazine used strong but justifiable 
language on the conduct of this campaign, lie 
wrote ; — 

Jn llio Crimea tlicrc were no greot niarc)iei=. no skilful 
inanu‘io'ru» in tlio upuri field at long dintancoA from tlio 
base; our most advaiiccHi posts worn iiovor a full dny’s 
inandi from tho soa, and it would havo seemed to ho 
11 simple tusk to provide fur tho army in tho field. Yt't 
tho wholo of uiir plan utterly broke down; the horses 
of tlie eavalry and artillerj' wore destroyed by doiii^ 
f^mtnon iratiHporl work, for which they slioiild never 
have boon used, and tho array of the richesf mition 
in tho world eoiiimanding the seas starvetl almosl. 
within sight of its ow'ii ships for want of proiiei urraiip'- 
inents os to food, rotted for liu‘k of sanitary provi-iiou. 
and, from tho alisonco of that care which i.s tho hiisiiic.s.'i 
of the general staff, beciuno a wreck of itself. 

'rhings were very differently managed in tin* 
ease of the small army which quelled the liidinu 
Mutiny. It w’us a n^tnarkable tribute to tlif 
cfhcioncy of the Indian cominissuriat of that 
day iliat, in n country which for the time being 
was largely hostile. Lord Roberts should have 
been able to write ; — 

Throughout tlie campaign the Commissariat Depart* 
ineiit iiuvor failed ; the iroojM were invariably well 
supplied, and uvon during tho longest marches fn^sh 
bn'ail was issued almost daily. 

The Civil War in America, both in respect of 
numbers of men engaged — the Ibiion army 
increased to over 1,300,000 men — and the 
duration of the campaign, furnished muii>‘ 
lessons to commissariat oOicers. From some 
points of view, the jiosition in America in 1801 
was comparable to that in Great Britain at the 
time of the outbreak of the Euro|>ean war in 
1914. I^urgo armies hod to be raised, and 
there whis, as in tho cose of tho BritisR com- 
missariat, no ox[>ericnce of provisioning in tlie 
field a force of tho magnitude which had to bt* 
formed, ultimately by compulsion. It ww not 
in that war a case of having to provision an 
anny overseas and requiring the assistance of s 
strong navy, but those responsible for su]ii»ly 
and transport realised that tlie possession of tlu' 
navigable rivers would give an overwhelming 
tulvantage to the side w'hich could hold them 
and convert- them into lines of communication. 
Tho blockade of tho southern coasts which was 
afterwards undertaken, w’ith the object of 
preventing suppliers reaching the Sotithi^m 
anny, was an illustration of the strangling 
process which sea control, as in the European 
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Avar, gave to tho nations which possossed it- 
Hunger was the bitterest enemy of the ('on- 
hulerato army in a war which, like the Eiiro|MMin 
campaign, threatened from its outset to be one 
of attrition. 

In the Franco -German war of 1870 71, the 
iirraiigementB for provisioning the German 
army wore tho best which had up to that time 
been devised. Tlie whole of tho (rountry con- 
tributed towards tho feoding of the troofis. 
'riirco armies hud to bo fed, comprising over 
400 battaliorui, 350 squadrons, and 250 batterien^. 
These were large numbers to i)rovision at a 
period when the seiontifie organization of com* 
misstu'iat was in its infancy. As cotntiarfxl with 
the great European war of 1914 the numbers 
to be fed were, however, insignificant. Tho 
plans adopted in 1870 were far reaching, and 
included not only tho establishment of food 
resorvo magazinos, but the provision of tit4d 
bakc^ries and other accessories for the supply 
of the troops. In addition to the corps which 
had been locally organized being partly sup- 
plied from their own districts and rt^quisitions 
being made on tho invaded territory, largo food 
purchases w(»re also mode abroad, these being 
delivered at Cologne and handled by the 
general transport system. It was found Ihnt 
tho invaded territory could only be made to 
yiidd one-third of the provisions and forage 


requinnl fur thi* iirmy, so that two-thirds hiid 
to be provided by •the commissuriat. The 
claim was justly mmle that no aniiy had been 
so well fed ii|> to that time, and yet them were? 
short periods during the operations wh<*n the 
troops siiiTeiHHi the severest privations from 
want of food. 'Phese arose from various 
causes ; supplies soinc*times failed, and to these 
defic'ieticicH were often added difliculti«*s of 
transport due partly to tho congestion of the 
railways and partly to the shortage c»f animals 
for road haulage. 

Tho nature of the task which was entrusted 
to the German commissariat may be nppri** 
eiated from the figures of tho daily require- 
ments of the forces w hieh invested Paris, quoted 
by Col. (J. .X. Fiirse, in his well-known Avork 
on the provisioning of armies. Those fon-es 
reqiiirtul eiu^i day 450,000 Ib. of bread, 102,000 
lb. of rice, 530 own or 102,000 lb. of bac;on, 
14,000 lb. of salt, 000,000 Ib. of oats, 2,400,000 
lb. of hay, 28,000 quarts of spirits, a large supply 
of coffee and sugar, and many thousands of 
cigars. The provisions and forage for each 
army corps filled each day five railway trains of 
32 wagons. That, in spit(5 of tho care with 
wliieli all tlie arrange*! iierits for tho feeding of 
the army were made, sections of it were so offen 
near starvation illustrated tho dillicailties t)£* 
properly feeding an aniiy on the march. 
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TRANSFERRING MEAT FROM A STORE 
TO A RAILWAY. 

Tho Hamc; thing hafip(*no(l to tlio army wliioh 
in the autumn of 1914 modo its rapid march 
on Paris, leaving its provision trains hopelessly 
out-distanced. It wa.s probably one of the 
severest blows to German military pride to 
learn, as their leaders did learn, that in tho art 
of provisioning an army they could teach 
nothing to t he British, and that tho complete- 
ness and efficiency of the Gorman commissariat 
system was far excelled by that which helped 
the little British Army to delay and finally, in 
common with its Allies, to thwart the threatened 
Kei/jirc! of Paris, and which kept our men at t he 
highest pitch of efficiency when they were bar- 
ring the way to Calais. It was said that the 
British commissariat had much experience to 
draw upon, that something had been learned 
from the campaigns in Abyssinia, Ashanti, 
and Egypt^ if only what' to avoid, and that 
important lessons must have been derived from 
the provisioning of the British Anny over long 
linos of communication during tho South 
African War. It was suggested that tho 
British hod tested all the various methcKls of 
provisioning which were applicable to field 
service. There was doubtless something in this 
fHintention. This, however, was certain, that 
whiles in the early months at least there was a 
lack of men, and for a very long period a 
shortage of munitions, food was always good 
and plentiful. It was generally admitted that 
the system i?volved for the armies operating on 
the Continent successfully withstood the strain 
of the Great War. 

flow was this system w*orked out so that tho 
outbreak of hostilities called into existence 



PLACING A JOINT INSIDE A BEEHIVE 
OVEN. 

arrangeiTK^nts t«» meet t he needs of the east* ? 
The method of provisioning a(iof>ted on tin* 
Continent of Europe, although very similar 
from the point of view of tho ration to the Soiitli 
African War, w’as absolutely different from tin- 
transport standpoint. The change was largt'ly 
due, of course, to the coining of mechanical 
transport, but not w'holly. I’he British soldici-, 
in spite of contractors’ scandals and a discredit - 
able wastage of both money and supplies, was 
well fed in South Africa. The ration then was 
IJ lb. of biscuits, 1 lb. of fresh meat or 1 lb. of 
tinned meat , 4 oz. of jam, 3 oz. of sugar, 2 oz. 
of desi($cated vegetables, } of an oz. of ten, 
J oz. of coffee, and pepper and salt. In tla* 
European War this ration was reinforced by 
4 oz. of bacon, and very excellent bacon it was. 
and 3 oz. of choose, and another change w'os the 
supply of i\ lb. of fresh meat, some extra tea. 
w hich was much appreciated, and the igtsue 
a sul)Htitiite for tho extra meat of J of a tin of 
condensed milk. Jam was always a favoiirit*- 
it-em of the soldier’s ration. It was first issue* I 
free os a ration in Egypt in 1889, and w'tis 
adopted as a field ration to the Ashanti cam- 
paign of 1895-96. 

It was said that the British soldier in th<‘ 
European War was far too w^ell fed and that ther** 
was waste. Of course there was waste ; unless 
an army were to be doomed beforehand to 
privations which would niaterially affect it« 
fighting value, there must be waste. It was 
Moltke who laid down the dictum that “ 
food was too expensive,” and it is recorded that 
in tho Philippines the waste and losses of 
American detachments fed and equipped many 
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of the insurrectionists in a way they deemed 
to be luxurious. There w’orc other causes, as 
thei« always are in war, w'liich niiglit appear 
lo furnish foundation for the charge of wasteful 
provisioning. Although a small fraction of 
the sujiplies were obtained by purchase in Kraiicri* 
the bulk of the food fc»r the uriny hod to be sent- 
fr(^>in England, and it took several days to reach 
Iho firing line. A battalion to which full sup- 
plies had boon eonsignod cm Monday from the 
Kriglish depdt which fed the Expeditionary 
Force might coimeivably have had its strcmglli 
reduced by anything from 20 to 50 pc?r ccait. 
by the time tliese supplies reached the Front, 
[ndeed, in some of the bloody battles which 
took placje in the fight for the coast, a larger 
percentage of the num than that named 
above was put out of action while their 
food supplies were in transit. Uninfonnc'd 
critics suggested that such supplies could bo 
diverted, but the nature of the tusk arising 


from the congestion of (he railways and 
mads, and lh«‘ disposition of the army reiiclired 
such a remedy for wasti^ an impossible one. 
bitnilurly. in (lie ease of (1m» large hoiiK* ariiiii's 
under training it was usually niM*ej<sary te> s<*ial 
full supplies. Tla^ numher «»f rations could not 
be reduced on the clianct‘ of men having hct>ii 
granted leave which might be caiiccllcel by a 
“stand fast ’’ order at the* last moment. 
Attempts were made by reducing the ration 




PREPARING FOOD FOR THE HORSES. 

Unloadinft fodder ; cheff-cuttind machine (top 
picture) ; and a portable 6eld-Croufth. 

and Kubstituting a money allowance In 
economist^ food, hut much depended ufifai 
regimental inaiiagi inent, which was a varying 
quantity. 

While on the siiliject of waste, tlie vexed 
question of cooking may also rec(»ivo atten- 
tion. There was indifferent cooking, particu- 
larly at the outset. Under peace conditions 
the number of army cooks was limited, and 
when the time came to extiatid the Army 
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SorvicH? (V»r|>s to inaiiy (iiiieH its original 
strorigth, while thorn was no difYiculty in 
n^M'iiiting for tJiis branch, it was not cosy to 
obtain cnioiciit cooks. To the credit of the 
irittii who luul to endure* indiffen^nt cooking they 
iindttrstood the caiiso and made light of a 
grievance not at any time universal, and which 
gradually ceased as the cooks settled down 
to their duties. All complaints, at least 
from the army overseas, finally simmered 
down to those relating to a plethora of 
plum and apple jam, and the British soldier, 
with his usual sense of humour, when surfeited 
with this luxury was wont to ** hang out 
banners on the outward w^alls '* of his trenches, 
tlu^se crudely conceived emblems being em- 
bc*llished with forcibly worded protests against 
a further Hiip|)ly of this particular delicacy. 



BARLY MORNING. 

Serving out hot coffee. 

The good service given was in no small 
mofisuro duo to the spade work which had been 
done before the war by the Anny Service 
C*orpa. In spite of the fact that practically no 
money was available, the system which should 
obtain in the event of aEuro|)ean War hod been 
fixed. The sites of dep6ts for the feeding of 
the home armies and thc^ Kx[)editionary Force 
hiwl been inspected. Some wert^ situated on the 
coast, and others, to the number of tliirtoen in 
all, at convenient centres inland. When war 
was declared the organiKation ivas ready ; 
possession was at once taken of the premises 
which were to servo as magazines, and the 
accumulation of the necessary reserves was 
coinmeno^xl. For a short period of ten days 
only were the old commissariat arrangements 
allowed to remain in force. Under that system 


each unit provided its own food by dircc^t 
buying, and hod this method continued to 
prevail the rule would have been for each 
comtnand to purchase its own food. Generals 
in command of particular districts would have 
been comf>eting against those in command of 
adjoining areas for the supply of the home 
forces. On the top of that the War Oflice 
would have been buying for the Expeditionary 
Force and the Admiralty purchasing victualling 
for the Navy. Under the scheme ready to be 
put in force w'ith a minimum of delay all 
buying passed into the hands of the War Oflice 
and competition was eliminated. Contracts 
w'ere made directly by the War Oflice, and all 
food, forage and other stores subjected to 
rigorous analysis and inspection. No possible 
loophole was left for the suppl3’^ of indifferent 
or bad food as in the case of the South African 
War, when contractors dumped their lots on 
board ship with little or no supervision. 

The 1914 system expanded with the growth 
of the armies, and the huge stocks accumulated 
alw'ays assured supply being well ahead of 
demand. Each of the magazines had a definite 
area to supply, and a special depOt was estab- 
lished for the supply of the army overseiu^. 
The provisioning of the homo cumies, in spite 
of the constant movement of the forces in 
training, was easily arranged. The magazine 
serving the South of England, or the Eastern 
Coimties, or the West, knew day by day the 
number of rations which hod to be provided. 
With the railways under military control and 
a constantly augmented motor transport fleet, 
a sudden addition to the number of troops being 
fed from a particular magazine was easily met . 

It was an interesting experience to watch th«* 
work of a dopdt which might have to provide 
the daily food for a quarter of a million men or 
more. One of those dopflts was indeed enlarged 
to a capacity which would enable it to hold su]i- 
plies for an army of 1,000,000 for one month. 
The work of such a dcp6t in giving effect to the 
policy of the Director of Supply and Transport, 
of demanding, collecting, inspecting, main- 
taining^ and dispatching supplies either to 
foreign or homo stations of the Army was no 
light task. Such a depOt for the pui^oses of 
the war was divided into four departments — 
the home, foreign, stores, and interior sections. 
A day spent at one of these dcp6ts was a 
revelation in the advance made in the organiza- 
tion of Army Service. The buying arrange- 
ments, the marshalling of the inwards road 




an incident at the front. 

Officer* and men taking mipplie* to the firing line. 
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FEEDING THE FIRING LINE: RATIONS FOR BRITISH INFANTRY. 
Distributing “ bully beef ” from motor-lorries during a severe engagement. 
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imisport in a dclivory yard, tho lay-out of the 
r.iilways for iuwnrdH ancl outwards trattif, the 
(iiM’ly ocmeeivod storage aecoiiiinodiitioii, the 
system of inspection and iinalysin })y (‘ompetent 
olh(M'rs, the arranK<Miients fur daily loading fur 
tlisp-iteh to camps and towns serve«i hy t.he 
df-put, gave evidence of scit ntilic managemrait. 
In the home section were to bc' found i)i<' stores 
u!' mi»at. flour, tea, sugar, }»is(?iiits, *ind tiu* other 
commodities. For th(^ fetsling of the home 
nrmy, to t he provisioning of which the majority 
of tlu* depots were devotc'd, separate receptacles 
jiloiig^iile rail wen* set apart for the rerpiire- 
ments of the diff(Tent camps and towns in (ht^ 
jirea supplied. These were tillecj over-night with 
till* following day's supplies and usually loaded 
on train in tlie I'arly inonu’ng. Klour only and 


«)5 

the inc»n, lait in a special s(>ction the Iargi> 
niimluT ot girl-^ employed packt'd the iron 
rations whicli took the place of the old einer- 
gi'iicy ration, and other articles of food which 
needed special eaie. 'rm nnd sugar were 
Wf‘ighed in greiuse-proof hags, put in a tin witli 
two cubes of ( 1 x 0 , lightly solden*d, been use it 
was tound thiit I he tins wtTi* ajit to come open 
when c'urried, and pack(*d in boxes which lield 
KM) rations each. In addition to tlie service 
ratifJiis, a reminder Wduld he given to the 
visitor to the depot of the voluntary gifts of 
fo<Ml and little luxuries which came the way of 
the soldiiT. In one largi* room could )«• seen 
a corps (if girls packing some of the Hoyal (lift 
boxes, and in other instan(*es the femak; hands 
w(‘r(* (‘ngag(*f| in packing the sei'd dainti(*s for 



COOKING ON THE MELD. 


not bread was sent out from the bases of the 
home ariiiy, the bread being supplied by buk(*ries 
in the various districts wIktc the army was 
«|Ui»rlered. The flour w'aa delivered to them 
and made into l>rend at a small fixed profit. 
I'he daily ruiitinc was carried through without 
hitcli, and although the army of workers was 
recruited from the ordinary ranks of labour 
including a considerable female element for tlie 
light packing w'ork - and was not amenable to 
military discipline, there were no labour t.roubl«*s 
which ever became muite. 

The dopQt to w'hich refi*reiice is miidc 
directly served the Kx])ed it ionary Korcc, 
but it maintained reserves for the Army in 
France, including millions of pounds of pre- 
served meat, biscuits, and medical comforts. 
The heavier packing and loading was done by 


the Indian soldier, who all through th($ war, 
with tli(» exception of certain commodities sent 
from India and local purcliiise.s, had his rations 
fcc?it from Kngland. 

Kcfcrciice was made abovt? to the 4*as(? W'ith 
which the Ariiiv Service C'orps was recruited. 
There were many (‘vidcnccs of this; to take 
only on«% the various professions repn'sented 
among thv oflicers at oia? of tla* great focid d('p6ts 
showed how freely comiiiercts sp(jrt, finance, and 
Hckmce had given up their sons to this special 
work. Side by side* with professional soldiers, 
veterans of the Army SiTvicre I'orps, were to 
be found in uniform buyers from commercial 
bouses, (^x|>ert chemists nnd analysts, a director 
of u famous financial trading corporation, a 
dealer in produce, an engineer, a well-known 
County Cricket captain, not without commercial 
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oxpori(^nc;p, a son of a famous actor, a inciiibcr of 
ih(' pcMTHgo, an oxp(*rt in transport. All tlioso 
had oomo ft»r\vartl to do their share in shoiilder- 
inf< the hiirden of fho Kmpiro. Ordinarily, <»f 
course, all the buying was done by the War 
OH'ate, but to the olVieer in charge of the 
(l(}pols was res<»rved the right to make caiuT- 
g(jn(!y purchases, and the right was freely 
i^xiTcised at times. The bulk of the depots 
were*, of course, established for the pr<i visioning 
of th(5 forces maintained at home, and the work 
wa.'^ c)f t he saint; charaetcT at all. 

Interesting, however, as were the methods 
by which the grov\ing army in Kngland, gradu- 
ally increased in number to millions, was fed, it 
was a far mon; difbeult task to ensure regular 
Hiipplic's of rations to t he ever-increasing number 
of m(*n in the tield, particularly when to the 
army operating in I^Vancci was added the forces 
landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula. These* con- 
stituted by far the largest armies ever main- 
taincMl by the Kinpire in any fiidd of w'ar. 
When in August, 1014, it was decidfsl to 
dispatch an expeditionary force to the Continent 
to coopc^rate with the French and Belgian 
armii^s, the first steji taken was to ensure 
that this army should be properly provisioned. 
Home, bases were at once establisliod to under- 
take the work of furnishing not merely food to 
the men, but forage for the horses, and a 
supply of petrol for the mechanically pro- 
pidled lorries, which were for the first time 
assigned an important nMc in army transport.. 


It should not be forgidten that the work so 
admirably carried out by ]Major-General S. ,S. 
Long and by Col. A. R. Crofton Atkins, his 
deputy at the War Oflice, and by the many 
other otTicers associated with the provisioning 
of the Army, as the title of the depart tn(*nt 
indicated, included both supply and traiis- 
|)ort. 

Several bas(*s wore concerned with the supply 
to the armii'S overseas, for while there were 
two main food defiots, a railway hoiiri<.; base 
from which nearly all food stores and also 
cigarettes, tobacco, and candles were dis- 
patched, fresh meat was handled at a siuMrial 
port depot, also hay, while to another port w ns 
allocat(*d the work of consigning to Hu* front 
the huge supplies of petrol. Wilh the incrcasr 
in the number of men on active service^ it was 
necessary to ac;eiimulate large rescTvcs, not 
only at the special home bases from which the 
soldi(‘rs in tho field were fed, but to maintain 
in the reserve depot surplus stores which could 
be drawn upon whi‘n required. In addition to 
tho home bases, overseas bases wore |)liiccd at 
tho disposal of tho British .Military authorities 
by the Fremdi Government, who from first to 
last gave full facilitif;s for the work. 

'^riie first ovt*rseas bases were established at 
ccTtain French ('hannol ports, and tho initial 
work was to pmir into those basc*s r(‘si*r\’cs 
which, in the event of any stoppage of I ho 
sU^ady Hfreani of supplies from tlio home 
base, should tide over a short emcrgi‘nc>. 
Supplies of field ovens and travelling kitchens 
and other cooking appliances of all sorts 
had to be accMiinulatorl in advnnee. 'riie 
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A IRAVELLiNU KITCHUN AT THE RKUNT. 


railway tniiis[)ort on tho British siilo was 
(.‘asily arranpod, as railways \\<‘ri; aln^acly 
iiiidrr (hjvoriiiiK'iit t*<»fi!rol, and plans nl‘ 
wta’kiiip wliifli had bcMiii drawn up before there 
was any llireaf. of war wore readily put to the 
l(»sl t)f aetivo sorvieo eondilioTis. Sea- trans- 
port ti» the ovei*seas base was a matter of easy 
aiTanpeineiit, and from tho first <lay of war. 
although tlu^ work ineretus<‘d to a point whieli 
meant the daily loadifig and unloading from 
depot to rail, from rail to ship, from ship to 
overseas base, and the reloading on rail, and 
the subs(api(ait handling l>y roa<l transport of 
many thous»inds of't«ins of dead weight, the 
organization worked with the utmost siiioot hnc*ss. 

The work at th«.» overseas bases was an 
interesting sight, and was <lt»seribed in dilTerent 
issues of The Thnvs, 


The key-notes of the system fif handling the 
vast amount of material eoming imd(*r the 
head of supplies were simplieity aial Mu? 
saving of labour. After being brought from 
ov<‘rseas the cargoes w^'r^^ landed and stored 
in the larg(‘ sheds, or hangars, lining tlu» docks 
and (|uays. For convenience in storing and 
aetroiinting the shi'ds wen> divided info sections, 
and as a sliip cana* in it took up a. bertli op|)ositt' 
the sections which it Wiis desinsi at the* moment 
to fill. From tlu* stuff thus a(‘eumu1ated one 
day’s .supplies for th(‘ tnM)ps dependi'iit on thi» 
ba.se in i|Ui*.st^ion w«*rc* c‘Jieh day **ollecte«l in 
bays or ptais arrangi‘d cjlose to fhi‘ railw'ay 
lines laid alongside the shi'ds, each bay being 
largt* enough t*» c-ontain the ijuantity consumed 
by a formation such as an Army (N)r|»s, a 
(Rivalry Forps. »>r a Meachpiarters, etc. 'riiis 
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BEEF FOR THE TROOPS. 


pnM.'odiiro ap|)1ied to most artidoH, but those 
nupiiring more ean^ful guarding, such tw 
inodicMil comfort fl, wines and spirits, were kept 
sc'pnrately. IVtrol was also stored apart from 
airiything and was earried in spf'cial 

trucks. Meat was not ka'pt in the sheds, but 
retained on botird the “frozen meat vessels” 
which ncle<i as depots and remained alongside 
until empty, and was then placed dirc'ct on 
the rail, liread, again, was put on rail at tho 
haikeries, and did not. pass through the sheds, 
'riie trucks containing these thrw articles 
wfTe added on to tho trains when finally 
m.irshallod before departures. Bnnul for the 
army was baked in the open at tho bases, in 
hundreds of field ovens, each capable of baking 
00 loaves of IJ lb. weight -the daily ration. 
'Pile field ovc^ns, however, wt»ro gradually sup- 
plemented by steam travc*lling ovens, each 
<‘a.pable of baking 4,t)00 loaves a day. % 

Tlu‘ nover'ending stream of material which 
floured in necessitated the inaintenanco at each 
bas(» of a very largi* staff, a great portion of 
which consisted of labour. Beside the ordinary 
fatigue parties of troops, and the military 
firisoners constantly employed on work which 
did not ri^qiiiro any particular skill, there were 
large gangs of trained dock hands — stevedores 


and labourers — spceially enlisted in the Arinv 
Service Corps for tlic unloading of ships and 
the stacking of cargoes. At ono pliice there 
W'cre i;40t) of such men nt work daily on the 
cpiays. All were crimi in khaki service uni- 
forms, and tlic stevedores who worked i»n 
board the vf*sscls w»>re a blue naval caf) as a 
<listinguiHhing mark. There w4Te also sir. all 
parti«‘s f»f tnulesmen, sneh as carpenters, to 
nqiair broken eases, and neeillcmeii to sew up 
sacks which had burst, and tally clerks, ac*- 
coimtants, sl.ori*inen, and foremen. .A base 
supply depot, therefori*, bail a jieeuliar life ot 
its own. In activity it resembled a gigantic 
bwhive, w'liieh in spite of its complexify 
regiilatwl by a spirit of tlic strictest ordi'r. 
Tliis appeared all the more remarkable when 
it was remembered that tho great inajoritN 
of tho men employed had never before been 
siibjei'.t to military discd])line, had been nec*us- 
torned in peace time to live in an atinosph(‘rc 
of trade disputes, and had been suddeiily 
placed under a strange authority imposing 
considerable restraint on tho action of the 
individual. In those circumstances, the fai^t 
that the whole machine worked smoothly 
spoke wonders for tho good spirit prevailing 
among all ranks. At one place the community 
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ovi*n possessed n bi-monthly joiirnnl of its own, 
the Hanijar I/rraid, whicli attaiiu cl u literary 
levc?l of senne merit, and was eertainly not 
(Icwoiil of Iniiiioiir. 

Bread was siieh an important item of supply 
that it was sati^'fac'tory to know not only that it 
reac^lu^d the trocjps rc'giilarly hut that its good 
cpiality was miieh nppreeiated. It kept well, 
iks thc're was need it should do, as it could not 
ho loss than 48 hours old by the time it ri^aeht*d 
our intm, and it was sc.imetimc?s fc.)ur days old. 
I’Veneh ration hread, whi(*h possessed rc>miirk- 
ahlo keeping cpialities, was also supplied hy the 
Kreiieh Inttmdance, who also otTcMvd to supjily 
eat tie, although at a later stage, noting the* 
cixiudlent work tlje British solclii*r did on a beef 
ration, thc\y themselves askcnl for help in the 
siipply*^ of bcM*f to thc^ Krcaieh Army. It might 
h(Y imaginc'd that when the food supplic's for 
a singles day for a division had bevn loadtul on 
train that the' more important i»urt of tlu^ work 
had been done. What followc'd after this, 
however, involvcnl a nicety of organi/ation of 
which the ordinary' eivilitm has never drcuimt. 
The w’hole of the methods subsequent to the 
loading on train at the ovc^rseas base* had hc»en 
modified in tlic' years immc'diately preceding 
Mic war, mainly owing to the advantage's oh- 


taiiiid)li> by thc^ iisr i»f iiu'ehanieal transport. 
I lu‘re was no iiii'c*hanieal fninsport in South 
.Alrica, and in addition to the disadxMiitages of 
dc'aliiig with the ec.)nlraetor of the old type, 
lhc*rc? was the slowness of aiiimnl transport- to 
he overeoiiio, while for iiiiMt supplii's reecairse 
was had to the* imeient way of war, which was 
to drive? ejittle on the hoof with tlic* troops. 

ill France*, with troops moving in a eivili/.e*el 
tluNitre* ot war, only' a small pere'eiitagn* of whom 
\\e‘i*e‘ iiiaintaini*d in hille*tM l)y' the inluihitants, 
who we're mainly Jnde'pe‘ndent of siipplie*s 
re<|i]isitione‘d in advanee* or in the* imiiie*diate 
neighl)oiirliood. ||ie me-ans of supplying the} 
Irotips was e‘lYf*eti*il hy rail and ta>l moving 
motor leaTies, which delive'i’ed to horsed trains 
and t Ill'll to till* troops. Xo link in the ne*w 
transport- <*liain prove'd stronge'r than that 
fiirnislu'd hy the motor Jtirry of tlie internal- 
eianhiistion eaigine* type. The I'aet that so 
many' of these* vi'life'les wi*re availahle* for 
army se*rvie*e» in the* e*arlie*st stages of the* war 
was an imjiortaiit asse't to the* British KxpC' 
ditioniiry Fore*e. It is true that the? few 
hundreds which hy arninge*iiie>nt with e*oiii- 
me?re*ial users wen? handed ove»r to the? War 
OHiee? were* far short of the full iiiimhe rs 
ivenjire*d. hut^for this thti hlairif? largely reste'd 
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with II pursiinoriioiiH Tn»n,miry. 'I'ho motor 
lorrios whicrii woro av'iiiliiblo wcto, howovt'r, 
of llio iitnioAt valuo, and thoir cnii)loymont 
not iiicivly for tlio transport of food supplies 
to tho Front, but as motor anibiilanros for tlio 
woiindrd on tlio rrinrn joiiriu\v. was an incul- 
CMilal>lr advaiita.iro in tlio opoiiin^ stages of tlio 
wi'stern eampaign. 

At a later stagt‘, when tlio demand for 
motor transport both for the armios in the 
field and for the home forces rose to a point 
for which no provision could possibly liuvi^ 
been made on a peace footing, tin* mobili- 
zation of the home (*ommereial motor mami' 
fiietiiriiig trade, with assistance from American, 
Swiss, and Italian manufacturers, enabled the 
c*all tf> be met. All llritish firms who were 
ablt* to produce* the riglit typo of vehicles 
ilevoted the wliole of their output to the 
national service, the Army Hiially being in 
possession of many thousands of lorriw specially 
di'signed for the arduous work associated with 
the siijiply of imiiies in the field. TJio steps 
which made this gn*at mamifiioturing triumph 
possible were taken years before the war. 
Consideration was giv(*n at a comparat iv(*ly 
early stage in the liistory of the commercial 
motor vidiicrii? to the needs of the Army in such a 
war as (Sreat Britain was comfK*11o<l to wage in 
common with liey Allies. When the question 
of employing motor vehicles for army purposes 


was first discussed it w'as recognized that 
(jSreai Britain possessed an advantage in having 
a larger number of commercial motors in 
service than any of the Coiiiinental coiintrii*s 
with wliom it was possible we should one day 
be at war. Tn x iew of the rccogniticm given 
by all military nations to the ini[)ortant work 
which would fall to the lot of the Mecliaiue:il 
Transport Sc'ctioii in the next great war, this 
commercial siipri*miicy was of immense value 
in enabling plans to bo x^crfcctod. 

Several inot.hods w’erc^ open to those respon- 
sible for the organization of the new arm to 
onsuro that the iicees.sary juiiuIm*!* of motor 
lorries should be available in ease of hostilities. 
The plan of maintaining in peace sucli a 
numher of vehicles was v<*ry properly rejeeteil, 
anti it only remained to decide whether the 
veliieles w’ould be obtairiod by impressment or 
by means of an n.rraiigt‘m<?nt wlit'reby et'rtaiii 
oxvnt'rs, lis well as Uie leading manufacturers. 
wt*r<* subsidized in times of peace for kct'ping 
and building suitable types of velilelc*s on the 
undt^rstanding that these would be placed at 
the disposal of the Gloveriimi*nt at sliort notice 
on the outbrc'ak of war. 'Phe whole subject 
was discus.scd at the Imperial Motor Con 
ference h(*ld in London in 19 Cl, and the 
lines whitili military [)olicy should folhnv in 
this field were definitely laitl down. Jt was 
ivcognized that the steam-driven vehicli*. 
owing to its almost insatiable appetite for 
water, would not be suitable for employ 
inont under war conditions. This threw th« 
military authorities back on the internal com- 
bustion motor. In connexion with the subsidy 
plan of providing for tlio ncc'<is of transport in 
war, a method adopted by practieally all th<» 
(!reat Powders as the chenpc*st, it was necc*ssiiry 
to recognize — and this u()p1ied witli .sjiecial 
force t<) Great Britain - that confusion might 
arise from the? many typos in use. It was, 
of course, too late to remedy this dis- 
advantage in the case of vehicles already in 
commercial service hut which on terms wer* 
to be hc*ld at the disfiosal of the Govenimeiit, 
but with regard to those which wc*re to he 
constructed by maniifacturcTs under tls^ sub- 
sidy, Colonel If. C. H. Holden, as wc*ll ns Captain 
Davidson, the Secretary of the Mechanical 
'Pransport Coinniittet^ f>f the War Ofiice, who 
took part in the 19111 discussion, was clear 
that not only the vehicle® themselves but 
also as far as possible their component parts 
should be standardized. Two vehicles were 
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soloetcd os typos, both petrol dri von, both 
having wheels shod with solid rubber tyres 
and carrying useful loads of :i tons and 30 ewt. 
respectively. Manufacturers were? taken into 
confidence, designs wore got out, trials held, 
and the scheino settled on a busiiu.'ss basis 
It was found that leading nianufactiircrs wt‘r<‘ 
abl(! to comply with the stringent reipimaoenf s 
of the VV'ar Oflieo as to speeds, weigbls, ability 
to climb severe graduaits with full loads, and 
radius of }U;tioii without fuel replenislnnent. 
b'rtan that time the future of Jlritish military 
motor transport was assurc'd. W'ben the war 
camo and the industry was organ i*/(‘d it was 
mer«^ly a case of multiplying typers which had 
been already tested. Expericiicf! of ai^tual war 
conditions was slight; a few motor transport, 
units had been einployisl in tho fiiNt Balkan 
Wa.r, and Italy had made use of some light type 
lorries in (ho 'IVipoli campaign. 

Other nations were meanwhile adopting 
somewhat similar plans — modified by national 
conditions -to tho.so of tla^ British War 
Oflice. (Ireat Britain was aiblo to arrange 
for a c»>mpara(iv<*ly low subsidy, but the 
French (Government had to pay more, and 
(Germany, which at the outset of tho subsidy 
si'licmo hml a conumratively .small numbiT of 
motor vehicles in service, had to pay high rates. 
Tt. was a cixsc of encouraging for military 
rcqiiirciiHmts an industry which was almost 
non-existent.. The typo subsidized was not 
the same in all cases ; the French gave pre*- 
fereiico to a Tight lorry, (Germany to a hiMivy 
ty|M.* of vehicle at least at the outsi't. The 
Austrian (Government, was infliM'iieeil in its 
cdioiee of lorry by tlio monntainous character 
of tho country in which a war between it and 
another Kuro|.)ean Power would probably be 
contested. Russia- without a home industry 
eng.iged in the manufacture of motor vehicles - 
WHS compelled at a time when other iiati<»iis 
were subsidizing home industry' to p-Iy for tho 
needs of its army on fon*ign firms. 

A point to whicli tho.so responsible for British 
dovolopiiioiits paid more attention iliaii those 
doing similar work for Continental nnnies wns 
that of standardization, and tho advantages 
arising from the attention given to this point 
in facilitating repairs and rcjplacemenfs in the 
lield, w'lvs found to be of no small imporlanco 
in tho case of tho largo flec't of lorries whif'h 
during the war transported food supplies 
betwoon rail-hoad and tho rotilling points. 
Standardization also made it possible for a 


driver to take (diargi^ t>f any vehicle instead of 
liaving his ii.sefuli»'ss eoiitiiied to (he handling 
of a lorry of one typi*. Nor, in face of thf* rapid 
iiicrcnse in (he iiuiiiher of lorries rerpiirod for 
nriiiy service, wa*' Ihcn^ during the war any 
ival laeU ot skilird drivi'rs and iiieehaiiie^. 
The great develnpiiuMit of the eoimiiereial 
vehicle in (Jreat Britain had made it ni*eessar\ 
lor ])urely industrial .serx’iei* U> train large mim- 
hers of men to drive motor vi*hieles and to 
exe 4 ju(.i 3 riimiing re|»airs, and these men, who 
hail h(‘(‘n formed into an .Army reserve to the 
niiiiiher of between .‘l.tKin and I, (MM), eame 
birward frei'ly, and offered their services to 
tho military authorities. Ft. was a new* type 
of soldiiT, and his lulveiit raised afresh the 
controversy as to whuther such a man .><11011^1 
ho trained to light, or even whether he need he 
armiMl. 'riieri' was an impression hefore tlu^ 
wair that the gn*aler mohility of the Army 
SiTviee (.'oi*p ‘.5 arising from tho use «)f na'chniiiral 

diagram iulustratinq supply service in an army of 

4 . DIVISIONS, I CA\/ALRY DIVISION. 9 MOUNTED BRIGADES, AND 
OTHER ARMY TROOPS. WHEN THE FORCE IS MARCHING 





RATIONING THE TROOPS IN THE AISNE QUARRIES, UNDER FIRE. 

Supplier for the troops subjected to gun-fire while being revealed by parachute-light shells. 
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IransfMirt \v«>iild iiuiko it nocM'ssary fur ihusi* 
serving with tliis Idpim* tf» bo Ir.Miin'd as immii- 
bataiits. Thoorotioally it was thoir <liity to 
light, if b ittl(‘ woro no(v\ssary lo ensure* tlK*ir 
supplies reaeliiiig tho moti iit the Kront. and if 
trio ni*ed did not eifton arise during tlio war (ho 
A.S.(*. inmi was always ready lo «leh*n»l his 
eoiivoy, and on tin* oeeasions when lie dul 
worthily upli(*ld the honour fif I lie corps. 
It was stated, indood, that on «»in* I'ventfiil 
iiighi a Hee't of lorries in a light plaoi* charged 
a s([ua-dron of riiluns at full spe<»d tin* lorries 
w'en^ capable <if doing 20 jnilcs an hour if the 
jn‘ed arose and ili.si)i*rs»*d an eiu-iuy unused to 
such tactics. For whaleve*r puri>ose i‘e<|uired 
IIh^ motor lorri<*s did oxeell(»iit w<irk. They 
enabled the men to b(^ sup|)lied regularly with 
fresh meat arid br<*ad. an unmi\t*d adv.inlage, 
and they pc»rforinod tlu'ir journeys iif aiiytiiiiig 
from 00 to SO miles a ilay ; I he lighter hirries 
serving the cavalry did a still gr(»ater mileage 
with persistent punctuality. 'riiis goiwl per- 
formance was made jxissibk* by the* provision 
of travelling ri'pair shops f<»r running n»pairs. 


and the tai'ilities which e.\isti*d for cniiiplctt^ 
overhaul at several of the overseas bases. 

I lie e\ti'iid(*d Use made of thousands of lorric'S 
<*iiribled xarioiis vexid ([iiestions to lu* s(*(tled 
ill the light of aetiial war exf)**ri»*nee. T’lu*so 
in(*lndi*d the di'sirability <»f empitiying ineeliani- 
cal transport c-xcept on roads, the liest method 
of transferring siip|>iies from mott>r lorrit's 
t«> horse wagons, tin* rules whieli should govern 
th(‘ seleelion of relilliiig points. tt was easy 
enough to dexise the systi'iu on pa|H*r, hut to 
e.irry it out in praetiee day by day, partieiilarly 
ill tlu^ eoiiflitions xxliieh prevailed in tin* early 
stagi*s of till* war, xxas a task ealliiig for the 
(‘xhiliitioii t>f many <|ualiti(‘s liy tliosi* in eharge 
of tin? xvork. riie experience of tiu* .Army 
Serx'i(*t‘ Corps furnished practical illustrations 
of the dirfi‘r(‘iil eliaraeter of tin? prolili ms of 
l\‘eding an army on tin* inareli anti in the 
eiitri'iielu'd positions iiccu[ii(*d during the xx inter 
of 11114 ir», xxln*!! tin* arraiu emeiits of tlie 
rail'head and refilling points xx here the loads 
were handed over by the motor transport to tin* 
supply trains xvi*n* more or less [lermaiicnt. 



LOADINCJ A TRANSPORT. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, M.P., at Alexandria, taarind the biaeuita aupplied to the troopa for a day a 

rations on landing. 
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IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE. 
A cup of coffee. 


In iho roln*iif from Mons, almost lipfon* the 
nc*w organization had had time to settle down, 
tho Army SorvicoCVirps was put to the scvorost 
test. From twenty to twenty-two hoiirs^ work 
out of t he twenty-four was the rule rnthc*r than 
the exception, and the men were etaistantly 
ill danger. I^veii the motor traiiHjiort section, 
which was imly coiieerrHsl with the carriage 
of supplies up to the refilling point, was often 
under fire. An rx unpli^ of the character of this 
work during the nMreat was (pioted by a 
corrc'spnndeiit. He wrote: 

At Le ratOHii cm the* night of August 2ri -20 ono 
ir'U|)|)iy c'ohiniti lost its wiiy in thcj min and darkiioss 
whc'ti «*nd('nvouritig lo find its own lirigudo in (ho out- 
post line*. If stop|H*d nt :i mad signpost, only to fitnl 
on oiiiiipMfison will ho limp (lint (hi oliinin whs 


inilo outside its own out pcM lines and in clone proximity to 
Ihi' CTUuiiy. The fuelinga of the oftioor in charge can 
[lerhaps lie iinngiriod. One a.in., a cinrk night, a si.raiigp 
cuiintry, close to the enemy's linen, witli five miisy 
lurries wdth thrumming onginen and flaring heiulliglits. 
It may he oskciil why, in tha circuunstivnecs. hcadliwlit^ 
or any lights w’cro perinittc'd. It was a case of lloh^iin's 
c*h<iif‘fr. I'iithcr no lights ntid a certainty on a d.irk 
wet night of driving into (he ditch in tho narrow liini' 
and retiiaining there, or lights with tho risk of drawing 
the enemy's lire. Kvonliiully the vehicles were tiirni'd 
round, tho right mail discovt'retl, mid tho units for 
w'hoin tho supplies were intniwled found. 

The lot of the men boloiiging lo the horsed 
Trains was often harder still, for tll«^ roads 
from tho refilling point to tho trenches were 
very fpoqiiontly under the enemy si. oil fire, 
which was very aeciirato hy <hiy, and ev(*n hy 



TEA ON THE MELD. 


night, the range being known, tho roads wen- 
constantly shelled with tho assistunoe <»f 
searchlights. In order f hat tho risks may hi^ 
the betUT undorKt(»od, the details of tho work 
from the ri^HIling points, that is tho points to 
which mechanical trafisfiort is lyiloyed. 
shoulci he described, 'riie diagram on pagt* .‘101 
will indicate more clearly the system whieli 



HORSED TRAINS IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE. 
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\v»us in force. Refilling points were fixed at 
(‘Diivenient places, soniotiiues at the head of the 
eroius from which tlio divisions moved t he same 
iiiertiing, sometimes in rear of tiie billeting urea 
efeii£>ied at night. Hero the meelianieal trans- 
port unloiuh*d oil to the roods — then? was n«it 
generally room in the roiuis for the dinn-t 
transfer from lorry to wagon and then 
relumed to the next day’s rail-heml. When 


It must be understood tlint there were 
s«*veral variations f»f this system in vogue ; and 
the daily supplies were somefimes drawn frtun 
Heservi^ I 'arks instea^l of from railroads, when 
it wjis not possible owing to tJie loeal war 
conditions to push the railway supply trains 
sul1iei(>ntly fur forward. On other oei'asions they 
were delivc»red direct to Ib^giiiuMital Transport 
without tJie iiit(Tventit)n of the Trains or pvr 



contra. Trains sometimes tinwv supplies dir«»et 
from railhead without the intervention of the 
mechanieal transport. 'J'hc'se variations servtM.! 
to illustrate the etast icily of the normal system 
of sup])ly. Jii the ease of Cavalry horsed 
Trains were not. (employed, hut a d«»uhle ecla* on 




% 







MEAI.TIMB ON THE BATTLEFIEM). 
British Staff officera have an Impromptu lunch near 
the firii^ line ; a sergeant outaidc his ** dufS-out ” 
(top picture) ; and food beini( brouitlht in to a man 
on duty in a trench. 

n‘filling points could not be dotennined upon, 
rendozvouH wore fixed for the motor transport , 
and instructions given there as to refilling 
points. Here the horsed Trains of the second 
line transport took over the supplies. It was 
their work to take them up to where the field 
(lookers and cooks’ wagons w’cre a-waiting. 
The supplies were then taken over by fhc 
liogimental Transport, whore they were taken 
over by tho regiment, the Quartermaster of 
which superintended the division of the rations 
into the quantities for the various platoons and 
companies. 



of light lorries performed M e whole of the road 
transport on the one day, and back to rail-head 
tho next, and delivered supplies to the cooks' 
wagons of the first line transport. 

It was a recognized necessity of military 
operations, however, that an anny must be 
rendered inde{)eiidcnt of its supplies for at 
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A MIDDAY MKAL AT THE FRONT. 


least a mIidi’I |# Tioil. 'Phis prin triple was, f»i 
cfoiirse, put in force* (liirin;^ the Kuropean War. 
Kjieli iMJin (MfTif‘d on liiin one day's coinpletf.* 
reserve -tlie ir<in rutioiMis it was called. This 
Win a I in cont.iiniii;r preserved food and took 
the place of the <»ld tMuer^eiicy ration, which 
was a concentrated form of food. And all 
who hid «*\periefice <if it agreed that the 
new ration with its preservoil meat, biscuit, 
()xf>, and oth(*r foods was an improvement on 
the old. In addition to this day’s sup]ily, which 
was never us(*d except in extnaiiity and under 
special ordtjrs, there was in the cooking wagons 
of the various units tho iinexpendiMl portion of 
the current day’s ration, in the “Trains" ono 
complete day's ration, oin* extra grocery ration, 
H!id one day’s grain for horses, or in tho 
mechanical trainport ono complete clay’s rations 
and grain. The details of tho arrangement 
might be alltavd. but. broadly Hp(*aking, it 
might, hi* said that on any given night a com- 
manding general knew that ho hod on hand 
sup;)lif*s sunicient to last three days. Such a 
reserve was vital during tho retreat which 
marked the early period of the war. Try os 
hard os men would, thi? service of food could 
not always be performed, in spite of risks which 
were cheerf ii lly endurod. One of theso occasions 
was the last day of the battle of Mons. The 


iron ration hud to be consumed, and It was an 
extremity to which the men were rarely driven. 

Whonever practicable it was tlie duty of 
the requisitioning offw^er with each brigade to 
supplement the ration with supplies purchased 
loccilly. Tho large purchases included cattle, 
hay, wheat, vi»gi*tables, oats, and st raw, all of 
which were readily furnished by the* inhabitants. 
Fruit w'os j>lentiful during tho early periial cif 
tho war and was freely given to tho soldiers. 

Tho following incidcait narrated inl'he Thnrs 
indicated the dangerous character of this work. 
Tw'o supply ollicers during the retreat 8uccei*<led 
in reipiisitioning some newly baked *■ bread, 
wdiich was loaded in tho cars. Under a very 
heavy rifle and shell fire this bread was carried 
rapidly alofig the lino behind the barricrades 
manned by the troops and issued to the soldiers. 
Hitle and shrapnel bullets knocked up the dust 
in the ro.id along which the cars were driven. 
One car, which was hit in two pl.acoH, but not 
seriously damaged, convoyed wounded men 
from the firing line to the hosjutal. In addition 
to the danger from bullets and shells, the cars 
ran considerable risk of damage from the con- 
dition of the road, strown as it was with pieces 
of stone, brick, chimney pots, glass, and tele- 
graph wire brought down by the shrapnel and 
high explosive shell. 
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The supply ttud n^qiiisitioninj^ oPIiwrs in 
(Irmi* cal's had to work along the front 

iind on the flanks of the main bodies of troops. 
Much of the work was done at night, and 
considerable risks had to be run from si i ad I 
detached or scouting partic^s of the enemy. 
One ima'iiing in the dawning light and in a 
thick mist a c^ar ran into an outpost of I'hlaiis, 
miidled up in their heavy cloaks and half- 
asleep. Heforc they realizes! that the c*ur was 
British it had been smartly turned round and 
\ iiiiished ligain into the mist. 

A letter writh'u by an Army Ser\'iec» Corps 
recpiisition clerk <if the fith Divisional Train of 
the If. Army Corps threw a vivid light on the 
dillicullies of the work of provisioning an army 
in retreat, and was a reminder that the duties 
of the Army Service (Virps included fighting as 
W4»ll as food supply and tr}insp<»rt : 

‘‘ All wtMit M'l'll,” lni wriile, until wo g<»i itito 
Jlf'lgiiiiii, wlii'i-o tlio first liitrli oeeunvil. VN'tJ hml 
iirrivoil lit u pliiof rullod iJeiir, whoro Gonorul Fniiicli 
liii:! iiiiuio Ills lirtiilquiirlors. Wo liiul just. cotii|ilofisl 
o!ir purc'luiNi'H whiMi I ho troops .started tlioir i*(*tn*Ht, 
the (late lioiiig August 24. My ollicor hml loft the 
I'luiuiTour anil inysolC in the oar aiid had goiio otT on 
duty, leaving us without imlers. Wo could not iiiovo. 
Mild the troops were fast leaving tho town. Goiioral 
Siiiitli-Borrioii was tho last to leave, and, MHniig us 
in tlio car nlisnlutidy isohitod unlt'ml us to leave flio 


place. 'Ilu. CiM-iimns wen’ then wilhin half n iiiile nf 
us. and .-.hells wnn* hiiistiiig over our head.-i. I liiltl 
(h'Mierul Smith- llorrii'ii uhoiit our oHii’or having gt.nu 
on nlieiui -I can tell you wi* did not like leaving him - 
but while wo were .-ilsirtiiig up the ear he arrived in 
another ollicer’s mutor, and we all iiiailo uur way luit 
of the piiK.'i.’ livi just a.s \\i* (‘luild I'Voiii that time wo 
n'tn^alud lc»r IJ tlay.-', with tlie (Serinaiis elnsit mi mir 
hoi*|.s 'I'he tieriiiiiiis by I heir iiei'iip!aiie.-i always- had 
oiir piiMlHiii ‘pal,* aiiil I eaii tell ^oii llu*y wiTe iiio.st 
iiiixiniis lo gi>i hold Ilf u-s. as the Iniiii emisiKted of 
ahout 40 iiiutor-liirrie.’< sloeked with food and iimiiiiiui. 
tioii, and sevenil liimdn’d leirse WM;;oie: .-arnilarly loiuled. 
We wen* ehnseil day lUid night liy the riiliins. 

“At loiigth eatiie the enlieal tiiin*. At ii litlli* town 
a few miles from St. l^iieiitiii, where a hig hut lie had 
t.Hki*ii pliiee, it was repiu'toil that the i;iilan*j wen’ ii 
iriilo away. As the limsi's ami men weni .so fntigiied, 
our eolotiol deeided to .slay and ilefeinl tfie plaei*, iiud 
ehaiieo to fate, 'rii*- Wiigoo-i wi*ii.i all dniwri u|» in the 
.streets', iiinl wo were ilctailed with loaded rifles to our 
jilai'o.s. 1 with five others h-vl a sinall lane to defend. 
'I’he Ir.Mips were nil n’»i ly. a'l.l all win in perfoal onler. 
'rill, iiihnhitant.s of the village weni all l.ukeii into tho 
little elmreli, and a speeial servieii was held, I eaii 
loll you 1 shall never forget my feelings on this night. 
'I'he ehtinJi organ was playing and the elmir wnis diigiiig. 
It was now allot Ii in o'eloek. ami pit eh dark. \V» 
know the inilniiif were vary near, and oxpeete 1 a rii.sli 
at any monieiii. We had v(‘ry little room in the place, 
ami W'ero thniateiie.l with a .stnmperle of the horsas, 
which were very nrstio.s.s. 'rime w'ore on and we wein 
not attacked. Day Liroke, ami still no altiwk was 
dolivei*ed, niid we were again on tho roiul hefoni they 
discovenid how siinill a foree nf men waa giianliiig siieli 
hii-ge ami important sujqilie.s. We had many siainvs 
like this during the rclreal. Ciiiee at a place calleil 
Havag. in the North of Kram'i* w'e were jiiMf ahout to 



HOT RATIONS COOKED ON THE MARCH. 

A field kitehen fitted with poirtable ovene by which food and tea can be aerved immediately 

a halt It ctllcd. 






i:iJrTING UP THK BREAKFAST BACON. 


TUANSFORT WAGON IN 
BELGIUM. 


iasno rations to n brigoiio of artillory wlio wore going 
into iicMiiiii at .'I a.in. when it was reported that wo wera 
Miirroiiiidoil by (lorinim cavalry. Tho order was given 
to liiirii the whole convoy to prevent it falling into the 
t^neiny's luindMi. Wiit by a c,li.*v«?r niso of ont? of oiir 
ollieers we were onnblod to get the convoy awuy, and 
olT wo wi'iii like the wind, with tho Germans behind ns. 
We luvl to cross u railway liridgi^. All the traiiHporl, 
with the excnfiliori of :i0 motor-lorrioM full of supplies, 
passed over in safety. 'I'Ikmi a riiH)i whs rrnule by t heyo 
vehicles, and 28 of thorn htul lumbered into safety when the 
bridge was blown up. The other two lorries were loft 
on the other side, and fell into the hands of the Gerinans. 
Two ofliis'rs and eight men were euptuiXHl and, so far as 
1 know, have iiov«*r been se»?ii since. 

“ Wti bavo bad many ndventiiros and gn^at risks 
during our short stay. We started to ivlvanco again 
on Seiitmulier U, and ns a .setid-ofT -on a Siindiiy morning 
by tho way a (jorinati aeroplane tlroppod throe bombs 
into onr camp, oiio exploding wit bin TiO yards of us. 
The feet ling of the troops and horses is u great factor, 
and one of tho most important items of tho day. Wo 
take the foisl now right, up into tho firing lino aii<l issue 
to the troops with the shells bursting over our tieiwls.** 

'J'his wfift no exceptional eaue, but a plain 
record of what was hapj)cnii]g to niaiiy units. 
Meiinwhile, the adtiiiiiistration liad to co|>e 
with the threat to the lines of comiiiiinieation 
caused by the rapid German advance, and it 
became ncccssiiry to change the sea bases. 
Boulogne? became iinpoasiblc, and later on 
Amiens and Havre, a fresh base being estab- 
lished at Sth Nazetrro. It was an arduous 
and anxious time for all connected with the 
pro visiof ling of tho army, for while the vast 
accumulations of stores were being shifted from 
one base? to another, and the whole system of 
communications between tho sea bases and 
the Front was subjected to frequent ciianges, 
and regular daily supplies could not go forward 
to the army which was fighting rearguard 
actions so gallantly, it still liad to he fed. Until 
tho new line of communications was established 


the difficulty was ovc^rcoinc by diverting rail- 
way trains to a new line tlirough Vilh'neiivo 
St. < leorgos, in Ihe neigh hour liood of Paris. 

“The trains," wrote the Special Corn** 
sfiuiident of The Thnes 

“were worked round fo a position in rear of tho army, 
and rolled up ono by one until tbn cstablishiiuMit of tlio 
now Imvcs pi» .iltod rc^vcrsion to the original plan of 
.Mupply. It wi uld nut have done to liavo duinixul o!i 
the uriiiy at tl.o front the supplios foi a whole k, 
for neither Ic ' transport nor ho anspoi't oiiM 
have lM>eii a1 to handlo them. 'l*b army is best 
w,*rved in litti' at a tirno, for accumtil .tions I'aniiot be 
moved if an army advances, whilo they havo to bo 
destroyed if it retnuUs.** 

While the army was moving forward after 
the cluHrk to the German advance on Paris, rail- 
heads were being frequently altered and ren- 
dezvous and refilling points eliangod. What it 
meant to adapt a now rail-head within a few 
lioiirs to the accommodation of a viust amount 
of rolling-stock, and fur loading and unloading 
lorries in the shortest possible time, only those 
who have hiui charge of the work couldVoalize. 
Perhaps the only rail-head available was a little 
wayside station, and it was necessary to 
improve entrances and exits to enable the work 
of transferring supplies from rail to road 
transport to bo accomplished. As many 08 
sixty or seventy three -ton motor lorries had to 
bo assembled for the clearing of the divisional 
type trains dispatched overnight from the 
overseas basOj and a good deal of organizing 
ability was necessary to enable the mechanical 
transport to load up and leave rail-head without 
causing confusion. These at one period were 
daily problems. As stated above, the ideal 
method was to have them at the head of the 
areas from which troops had just moved. 1'his 
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iUTangeinent enabled the supply Heciiuns uf the 
trains to bo filled after they had quitted the 
areas where they spent the previous night, and 
thus any retrograde inovenient of the horsc' 
transport was obviated. When troops were 
stationary, except during battle, it was found 
preferable to send the supply columns into 
brigade areas where the refilling points were 
jjhiced, but during battle it was necessary to 
send back the trains some distance to refill from 
the supply columns, more than one r(!«fil1ing point 
being, if possible, arranged for each division, 
with the object of reducing to a minimuiii the 
movements of the supply sections. In tin* 
field, however, it was not so simple a task as 
might appear from this statement. An olticer 
writing under date September 17, 1914, gave 
the following account of the conditions under 
which tho British Army Service (?orps was 
then working, lie wrote : 

'llioro has tieen a gruat baiilo mgiiig all along I ha 
front, a ditftonce of about 120 miles. Our cUvbiioii is 
about in tho coiitro, ainl wo have had a lianl tiiiw?. As 
regards our own A.S.O. work, wo loiwl up tho horw? wagons 
of tho train from tho luochanical tran.‘«port vehiclns in 
this town, which is tho rufillirig point. 'Hie wlinlo roail 
from hero to tho river Aisno is un<lt*r very heavy shell* 
firo all day, and it is only at dusk possihlii to move mit. 
Even then wo often coirio under sliolMini ; tho guns 
oro laid by angles — tho distanoo is, of course, known, 
and at froquoiit intervals during tho night shells iwo 
firoil on tho road or at tho village on tho way, t»r at tho 
bridge-head miles from hero. M’lio onomy in his 
roliroiiiont blew up tho bridge over tho river, niid our 
engiiioors havu built a |Mintoon oiio to rephve it, I his 
bridge, though, is uiwlor tho enemy’s gu»is, who .shell it 
with great accuracy. Last night on starting out, a 
pitch-dark night and raining luinl, wo coukl see tlwi 
frequent Hoshos of tho eiiomy’s ortillery, nn<l luMir and 
SCO tho bursting sliells. The wlmlo of tho road is liiicfl 
with dead horses, end tho sinoll is too drotwifni for 
\iords. Wo hod to halt for sorno little time, a« a village 


tliriiiigli which we hail to pas.s was being shi'lleil. Thesn 
high explosive shells make a must terrifying noise, and 
do driMulful daiiiugo when they do hit something. When 
tho shelling stopped wo mov(‘d on, and finally reachod 
tho river. It was iinpu'^siblo to g(«t loaded wagons 
across a very slinky pontoon hridgo in pitch-darkiioss 
with very .steep banks down to it amt no sido rails on it. 
Tho supplies litul thereforu to lio diimpfsl on this sido. 
This was a matter of gnsit- diflieiilty in the dark and wot, 
a vi^ry narrow roivi, choked in places l>y doiul horsoa, 
aiiibiilancos and poiitonns also theru waiting to go 
forward, and a per|M;tniil ^insuii of woiindisl men la'ing 
ettrrioil or holfiod post, going in tho oppo.sito diroctioii. 

So black was it that I I'oiikl not sihi tny hand b(4orc my 
fai^u luitl ono would walk right into a horHl^ without 
seeing it. The only thing which showed up was tho 
white luindiigi's of tho woimdod. (letting tho wagons 
mund in tho (larkm‘.ss ami the crow’d at hridgi^-heiul 
was very dilVicnlt, anil often tho wheel was blocked by 
coining u^) against a tleiul horse. 

To lulil to tho ditlieulty, one’s nerves wore on tho qui 
iMiv, waiting every .*{0001111 for the enemy to nvsimio 
.shidling. Ono shell among that eoiigoatcd crowd would 
lutvu hiul dnnulful results. Just befoiis wo arrived 
shells had drop|K*d then*. . . . Wo bail not loft the 
place more than half an hour when w'o saw tho Ihishus 
of the giiiw liohind ii.s. . . . Wo got buok to this town 
at 3.30 tt.m. 'rhis Ls wliat goes on every night. Leaving 
at iltifik, getting bai^k at 3.3t) a.iii., and hoping the enemy 
will refrain from shelling until wo are buck. 

rUiM clay by ilay, and night by night, tlio 
idfik of feeding tlic urmy continued. It wiw 
wont erfiil to witness the cheerfiilncsH with 
wliieJi tho men fiwod dangers of the kind indi- 
cated in tho loiter quoted, and th(‘rt> wero 
often worse ox])eri**iicos than these. Po ho 
roused at 2 A.in. on a trold dark wet night to. 
take supplies up to trenches, tho uppmaehes 
to which w«TO being shelled, was no uncominoii 
experience. Nor was it rare for tho men who 
carried out duties of tin’s rharaeter to bring 
bac k their own wounded iw well as the disabled 
from tho trenehes they 1 »mI sc^rved with food 
supplies. I'lie Army Service Corps man did 
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not figure, except upon the rarest occasions, 
ill the lists of those who received decora- 
lions for gallantry, but it was not because 
Jie did not when the opportunity (uiine to him, 
or ho made an opportunity, prove himself 
lens a hero than those whose main fiinelion 
is to stand in the firing line. Tlie A.S.(*. 
men lived during the retreat and subsequent 
advance, as one of them expressed it, with 
“ loaded rifles ever by their side.’* Tluy 
wtTC veritable Jaeks-of-all-trad(«s. One n*- 
<*orded that he had bec«i by turns clerk, scout, 
and tiispatoh rider, and hi! appeared to have 
fallen (piiti' naturally into each of f hose r6h»s. 

At a later period, when the war id trenelu's 
commenced, the Army Service Corps took 
advantngi* of the fact that they were supplying 
troops standing in more or le.ss fixed posif.ions 
to improve the already good rations which 
were being s»»rved. 'Fhe soldier lived well 
during the lulls in the fighting; bacon was 
provided for his breakfast, be limched on 
bread and crlu'ose, dined on hot meat, vegetables, 
and l.»re«d, and, of course, had jam served 
with his tea, vari(?d occasionally with biittiT 
as a substitute. At certain times, when on 
duty in the t renches, he had jiea soup once i»r 
twice' a week, lus well as a rum ration nn<l extra 
t<'a and sugar. Cigarettes as an alternative to 
tobacco wc're also served out, and with them 
matches. A word might bo written about- the 
supply of wator ; this was obtained from local 
sources, and for taking the supplies up to men 
in the first line empty petrol tins formed an 
excellent receptacle. The utmost care limi 
to be taken with regard to the selection of the 
streams from which water was drawn to ensure 
the purity of the supply. 

It has to he born«) in mind also that the fine 
catering of the Army Service Ct»rps was <»ften 
reinforced by parcels of food sent by relativ«>s 
and friends w*ho feared that their own partiiailar 
private Tohimy Atkins was not gt'tting quite 
enough to cat. And that is a reminder that 
with his daily bread the man in khaki regularly 
received his letters from home. The trains 
going up from overseas base to rail -head in- 
variably had an additional vragoii or so for the 
soldiers’ letters, and these were taken over by 
the supply Trains and sorted for deli very to the 
men. It was one of the little things which 
the^ Army Service Corps cheerfully added to 
its multifarious duties, and which found its 
reward in the intense appreciation by the 
men of the daily post. 


ail 

It might have been imagined, and the viiici* 
of rumour insisted that such was the case, 
that the feeding of the Indian troops presented 
diflicMill i('s. It was definitely stated at oiu? 
fKTiod that this fine ndditifui to the army in 
Francis would i*nt nothing that had not been 
cooked in gfiat's milk, wherefore r>0,(HHI she- 
goats must hleat eternally hehind the Indian 
divisions. As, however, was clearly pointed 
out by 77/r Times Special (^irrespnndiMit, 
writing from J’nris in November 11)14, the 
fiH*ding of tli(^ Indians was siiliject prnetionlly 
only to two important r(\>^t riet ions, both con- 
cerning Mnlioiiu'dans. One was that they 
should be supplied with nothing containing 
pork or relating to pigs, imd the other that all 
animals for their consumption should he given 
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tbe hahtl (throat -cut ting) by their own butchers. 
Fortunately, both these matters insisted upon 
by the Koran wi*re easily arranged. 'Plie goat 
storv had this much fouiKiatioii — that most 
of the Indians prefiT goat flesh to any other. 
The purehiuse of the necessary number of these 
in Franco presentee! very littk^ ilifliculty. 

T'he record of the? Army Sc'rvice Corps in 
furnishing and transporting supplies for an 
army which, in sfiite of the heavy drain of 
casualties, contimiuHy swelled in nuinbcrs 
w’os a performance of which those' asscM'iatisl 
with the work have evta-y reason to be proud. 
Before many months had passed the numlHvrs 
serving in France had inerc'asinl to proportions 
of which the British Army liml no previous 
cxix'rienco, but from the otitsot the work was 
well done? and it was generally admitterd that 
our army was magnificently fed. Those who 
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BLLIBJAGKBTS IN BELGIUM. 

Handing out ** bully beef.’* 

were m eharge of the work ifi Kranee, of whom 
Brigodior-Genorul Boyce, Director of IVansport 
OverscoH, and Brigadier-Ceneral K. E. Carter, 
Director of Supplien Overseaw, nhould bo nien- 
iiotiod, handled their df*pariinentH with f?on- 
spicuoiiH ability. 

1’lioro wa« also at a later poriiHl the need 
for the Director of Supply and 'IVaimport at 
the War Office to organize and carry out the 
proviHioning of the coiiHiderable army engaged 
in the DardanelleH campaign. 'riiia con- 
stituted an important addition to the \rork of 
the Army Service Corps, as it implied the 
transport of the provisions for the troops 
serving in this field over a comparatively long 
sea piissage, requiring the services of a large 
number of food transports. The fact that for 
the army on the Continent as well as for that 
in the Gallipoli IVninsiila nearly the whole 
of the food supplies had to be transported 
overseas in waters where cmeniy submarines 
Wf‘i*o o|)erating, and that so few* food ships 
w'cre lost, was a • remarkable tribute to the 
itiHueuco of sea power on military operations. 

Ill the (^asc of the Danlanolles campaign 
the fact that all the supplies fiad to bo sea- 
borne was only a part of the problem that had 
to lie solved, os at the actual seat of operations 
the supplies had to l>e landed on beaches 
which at the commencement of the campaign 
and for some time afterwanls were exposed to 
the enemy's fii%. It is true that the land 


transport was only over short distances, but 
the absence of roads mode it necicssary 
to move by hand all the supplies for the Forces 
ashore. To land loads, even if the weights 
were limited to 80 lb., on a shore destitute of 
port faiiiliticts, and then to tnmsport supplies to 
troops occupying positions in the hills under 
fire, was difTercmt kind of work tb that which 
had to be carried out in Eranci?. It was done, 
however, as all that which hod fallen to the 
share of the Army Service Corps was curried 
out during the European War, with the det« r- 
mination that the men in the fighting line 
should not go ill -fed. The early days here were 
perilous and fateful ones, but us the Allied 
Forces progressed and pushed the enemy awny 
from points wherti they could command the 
beaches, the landing of provisions becaim^ an 
easier task, which was rendered still lighter 
when it became possible to construct landing- 
stages and to make paths up the hillsides, in 
the scaling of which so many of those who took 
part in the first landing wen? put out of action. 

Mechanic^al transport wivs available for the 
Dardanelles campaign hod it been possible* it) 
employ it. A fleet of lorries was ready in 
Alexandria. Xor would horsed Trains have 
been of any service und(*r the conditions 
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obtaining in the Gallipoli I'enitiHula, and 
iveounM3 was therefore htul to an Indian [uiok 
mule corps* ivhich was withdrawn from France, 
and to a second mule corps raisi^d on the spot. 
Jioth these transport units did good work, as 
the mules could go any\\dierc* and climb the 
steepest cliffs and hills. 

When consideration is giv^eii to tlie fact that 
within a period of twelve months the Hritish 
Ai’iiiy was expanded from a peace strength of 
about 150*000 to a total of several millions 
serving both at home and abroad, the manner 
in which the troops were provisioned from the 
first day of war will stand as a permaiM*nt 
record of the eOiciency of the organ izatita) 
which, while it was carrying out this work, 
had also to enlist and train men for the many 
varied duties ivhich had to be performed. 

Fkkdinu tiik Xavy. 

It was a piece of good fortune* that, after 
liaving been a source of trouble for a very long 
period, the victualling of the Navy had tluring 
the years Immediately preceding thc^ war bwii 
reorganized on a basis which gave general satis- 
faction. The new regulations came into force* 
in October, 1907, and although it was feared that 
the intorferc*iice with the time-honoured system 
<»f “ savings ** might cause trouble, a very short 
experience of the reformed victualling showt'il 
that it was likely to be an unqualified success. 

What hod to be done, therefore, on the <mt- 
break of war was not, as in the case of the army, 
to put into operation an entirely new sclaane 



KITCHEN ON A CRUISER. 


but to expand nii existing one, grafting on to it 
the adtlitions and making the modifications 
iiccc.*ssnry to the conditions created by war. 
During war, as in peace, the ship was the home 
t»f the hhiejacket, and although many of the 
little luxuries of ordinary times were thrown 
overboard with the pianos which wctc bundled 
into the North Sea when decks were (*lc^nred for 
action, the* sailor, like* the soldier, was rathia’ 
better fed than Ix^forc. There was also tliis 
diffenmee, that while an army in the field could 
only sustain itself for a fc*w days without frcsli 
.supplies from A the base, ii warship eould l»* 
and was provisioned for a ))crjod which, if 
the need arose, (toiild be reckoned in months. 
There is this parallel h«‘tween thi^ provisioning 
of armies and the victualling of ships tliat w'hili* 
an army, except for thi* slinrtest pcTiod, must 
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depend on the maintenance of lines of conuuiini- 
cation, in the last resort a fleet which luc'ked 
the command of the seas must starve. The fate 
of the Cjc?rmaii commerce raiders illustrated 
the truth of this obvious contention. 

The task before the Director of Victualling, 
Mr. .T. H. Ilrooks, and Sir V. W. Black, the 
J^irector of Contracts, and the staff of their 
depurtiiients, was, therefore, the applica- 
tion of ail existing system to new conditions. 


Many strenuous days and nights were spent in 
putting the organization on a war footing, but. 
there was no hitch. The work w'as the inon.* 
arduous os the Victualling Department wus 
responsible not only for the feeding but for the 
clothing of the men and for the provision of the 
mess traps, cooking utensils, etc., of botli 
oflicers and men, for the supply of soap and 
tobacco, and for the ships* libraries. In addition, 
there was the tulministration of the material 
and personnel at the Victualling Yards, and the 
maintenance of supplies to fleets on foreign 
stations such as the Mediterranean, Chinn, nnd 
the Atlantic trade routes. 

These constituted duties of no light order 
when their fulfllmeiit hud to bo interpn^ted in 
terms of war, but the ample stocks of pro- 
visions and clothing oc^cumulated in days of 
peace stood the strain until flelivery commenced 
to be lnad(^ imcler now contracts. Henceforth, 
if all was not ipiite plain sailing, and long 
watches at the .^Vdmiralty were the rule rather 
than the exception, those in comnumd inadc^ 
light weather of the task entrusted to them. 
It was not merely that it was necessary to 
provide for the victualling of the larger iiumlxs* 
of w^arsliips in commission. This was simple 
enough ; the diflieulty lay with the very largo 
number of auxiliary ships and subsidiary shorn 
services that were called into existence at the 
shortest notice by the exigencies of tb<» war. 



FLOUR FOR THE NAVY. 

Carrying ba^s of flour on to a warship. Inset : Barrels of flour for the bakehouse. 
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FEEDING THE NAVY. 

CarryiniC bread, bacon and condensed milk on 
board* Inset : Bakehouse on a warship. 

Fop mtuiy of these auxiliary forces sptH'ial 
arrangements in the matter both of the feeding 
iin<l clothing of the men had to be ev<»lved 
according to (heir special efuiditions, the naval 
system being inapplicable. It might bt? pointed 
out, too, that not only at (ho conimenceinent 
but Miroughoiit the course of (ho war, it wtis 
(ho chdliing problem which was (ho more 
acute, duo mainly to the unpn?cedented de- 
mand for new kits at a time wjien the army 
authorities wore making abnormal calls on 
clothing fac*tories. 

All thoso diniciilties were, however, gra^lually 
overedine, and the victualling of (ho ships 
during tho war gave every reason for salisfiw^- 
tion. If the hliicjac*ket compared his lot with 
that of the old-time sailor, tho men who sailed 
with Drake and Howard to defeat ( ho Spanish 
Ariiituia, OP thoso who manned the ships *>f 
Nelson’s day, he would have realizc'd more fully 
the change that had come over navy victualling. 
'I’he old plan was to have victuallers whoso 
business it w^os to accompany the fleet, but it 
often hap|>ened that the victualling ships (;oiiId 
not find the fighting ships, whose crenvs were 
often near starvation. When (hey were in 
company the warships had not merely to engage 
and defeat the enemy but to defend their own 
food supplies. It is recorded in Oppenheim’s 


iiccoiin( of (he iidiiiini.'>( ration of tlie Hoyal Navy 
that in April, ir>i:h “ a convoy reached the fleet 
ofT Brest, just in time, f<»r of ten days befor*^ 
(hero was no man that had but one meal a day 
and f)in» drink.” J*nrsera moved through naval 
history ” loa-iled with (he mal(>dictions of miiriy 
generations of seamen.” 

The (rutli was that until the year lKr>0 then? 
was no Victualling Department in existence. 
It was left to individual (aiterprise, and os the 
stori*.s were o}>tnined by a system of purveyance 
or forcible f)nrchiise, tlwTo was not much desire 
on the part of tradfTs to supply food for tho 
consuniptiori of the Navy. Tho King’s I’lirveyor 
fixed tho price that he was willing to pay, and 
it sometimes boro no notation to tho market 
value. I’ho theorist ical allowance to the seaman 
if ho could have obtained it was, however, by no 
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means niggardly. In the year 1 545 a pound of 
biscuit luid a gallon of beer per day were allowed 
to each man, and 200 pic.K;es of flesh to every 
hundred incjn on four days in the week. Bt^er 
the sailor invariably demanded, ffoward had 
sound views on the victualling of his fleet. His 
plan was to provision each for six weeks, 
but if he obtained supplies for half this period 
he was fortiinat«\ The victualling of the flet*t 
was too often made a matter of Crown pat- 
ronage and looked upon as a source of profit by 
those obtaining appointments. In the year 1495 
the provisioning of war vessels was in the hands 
of one John Hedynge, Clerk to the Spicery, and a 
few years later it was entrustcHi to the tender 
mercies of a Master of the Horse* 

The formation of the victualling branch of the 
Navy into a separate department took place in 



ON A WARSHIP. 
Taking in Food Supplies. 


about the year 1 550, but there is no doubt that 
the real credit wtis due to Henry VTII., who hod 
a very clear conception of the need for taking 
the provisioning of the Navy out of the hands 
of irre8])onsible agents who >vere under no 
real authority. It was by I^otters Patent of 
Juno 28, 1550, that Edward Biuwhe, who hmi 
formerly been an agent for the provisioning of 
the fleet, was appointed General Surveyor of 
the Victuals for the Seas at a fee of £50 a year, 
3s. 4d. a day for travelling expenses, and 2s. a 
day for clerks. Victualling storehouses were 
afterwards acquired at Ratcliff, lloclu*ster, 
Gillingham and Porisinouth, and in 1500 fresh 
premises were taken at Tower Hill. At this 
period the Surveyor of the Victuals was, as 
recorded in Oppenheirn’s account of the 
administration of the Navy, paid 4|d. a 


day for each man in harbour,, and 5d. a 
day when at sea. For this he hod to provide 
per head, on Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Tiiursdays, one pound of biscuit and one gallon 
of beer and two pounds of salt beef, and on the 
other three days, besides the biscuit and bt^er, 
a quarter of a stockfish, one-eighth of a pound 
of butter, and one -quarter of a pound of 
cheese. It is added in Oppenheim’s chaptrT on 
Klizabefhan administration of the Navy 
that : 

Fuiiq>nnco a month por man at. fioti and 8d. in linrhimr 
ho (the eiirvoyor) was to allow for puraor's nvcessnnrs, 
Hiich oa wood, candloM. otc. . . . llo undertook not to 
use tho right of purveyance ui less ordered to victual 
mi>ro than two thousand mon s iddenly, and agreed l<i 
keep in hand one month’s pro ddons for a thousand 
mon. ... He was given tlie urns of all the Crown 
buildings holoiigtng to his dnpi .rtmoiil, subject to his 
koc^ping them in repair, and was poriiiitted to export one 
thousand hides in x>oaco t imo, and us many its he sliuiild 
slaughter oxen during war. 

Baeshe did not appear to have found his 
appointment remunerative, and when he gave 
notice to determine his contract in 158ti he 
Anticipated a loss on the victualling, lb* was 
an old man at this time, and whc.*n the Govern- 
ment stores were Jianded over to his successor, 
although the Armada was alriMidy oxpc*ct(»d, 
there were only 12,000 lbs. of l>e«J and 2,300 
stockfish in hand. This partly explains the bitter 
complaints of Howard with regard to the poor 
victualling of his fleet. At other times, however, 
various edicts tnmle it clear that the Govern- 
ment storchous(*s were overstocked, in which 
case merchant ships w<Tt? compelled to buy 
Government provisions. In 1590, indeed, an 
order was made prohibiting butchers in the 
City of Jjoridoii from selling meat to ships until 
the Government storeys had been sold out, and 
all outward-bound ships had to ]>rodu(re a 
certificate of purchase before they were allowed 
to leave the river. * 

Disaffection, merging into open mutiny, was 
often associated with the clmracUT of the 
provisions served out to t In? fluent, and cases were 
recorded of crews having gone ashore and 
wrockeii the houses of those responsible for 
supplying unwholesome food. Matt'Crs in regard 
to victualling w'ero probably at their worst 
di^ng the (.\>ininonwealth, although the lut> 
of tho Commonwealth sailor could not have 
been inferior to that of tho men who took part 
in the attack on Cartagena in 1741, os described 
by Smollett, who himself served on board a ship 
of tho lino w'hich was present on this occasion. 
The seamen, stated Smollett : ** Languished fur 
five weeks on the allowance of a purser's quart 
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per dioni of froHh water for t'tich man : 1 hi‘ir 
provisions consisted of putrid salt hi-cf, to which 
the sailors gave the name of Irish horse ; salt 
pork of New P^nglond wdiich, though neilhf*r 
Hsh nor flesh, savoured of both ; brojui from thc» 
same coimtry, every biscuit whereof, like a 
piece of clockwork, moved by its own internal 
impulse, occasioned by tho myriads of insects 
that dwelt within it ; and butt-er served out 
by the gill ttiat tasted like train oil thickened 
with salt.** 

'Fhat this was no fancy pictun' there was other 
evidence to jirove. A method of robbing the 
sailor which was only abolished in the year 1824 
was by the institution of what wore known as 
banyan days, on which no meat was issued, the 
days selected for t his enforeed abstinenee being 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Kri<lays. 'Fhe 
men who fought with Nelson at Trafalgar 
sufTered like their predecessors from inferior 
victualling as comparted witli tho Kuropean 
War of 1014, but theirs was a great improvement 
on the lot of the older seamen wlm wiTe made to 
give prac.^tieal illustration of the ohl saying that 
“ nothing will poison a sailor.” Not, however, 
until cpiite recent years could it be said that the 
men who man the British ships of war were well 
provisioned, unless it were out of t heir “ savings ” 
and their pay. It was not until the year 1 8112 
that the business of victualling the fleet was 
taken out of the hands of the Navy lh>ar<J and 
the (^)iiimission(*rs of V^ietiailling, and so passed 
under tla* direct control of the Admiralty. 
Many ehangoH were made in subs(^c|uent 
ycMTs, and at one period certain artick^s, in- 
cluding biscuit, choecjlate, mustard, pepper, 
cooperage articles, and oatmeal, were inanu- 
factured at the victualling yards; biscuit, 
oatmeal. eliocMdute, mustard and ])epp(T at 
I)c*ptford, and other stores at (hisport and 
Plymouth, although the famous Navy bisc-uit 
was maiiiifaetiinsi at all thri'e yards. Many 
visitors to the Admiralty during the period 
c»f the war had the opportunity of inspecting 
a sample of the naval biscuits and chtjcolate ; 
one of the biseuita whicdi was reputed 
to be still pc^rfcsrtly fit for c?c»nsuinpti«»n 
was baked at the* Royal (^lanMicre Yanl 
as long ago as the year 1852. The only 
remnant of this old systoin which reiiiuined in 
('xistenoe during the Grc^at War was the manu- 
factun) of chocolate, which w'as still continued 
to be made at the Deptford yard. 

The iTiethcxl by which the actual victiialliTig 
of ships was carried out during the war was. 


and should renuiin. n naval secret. The praeti<*e 
during years ot peaet* was for provisions and 
clothing to be supplied to ships on tieinund 
from one of the yards, the ships coining to port 
for that purpose, and stores Ixsiig transferred 
by lighters from yard to ship. 'Phat was a 
system wliieh for many r(*iisons had to be dis- 
continued during t he war. ^ 

L'p to the year 11)07 the sailor, like the soldier, 
had a lixecl ration. 'Phis was generally un- 
popular, the main objeelion being that the man 
could not obtain what he waiittMl. Tlie coin- 
mittec whosi* work was reflected in the Il)t)7 
reforms introdiiecMl a staiulanl ration com- 
prising a inininiiiiii of essent ials for each man, 
this being siipplemeiited by a messing allowance*, 
whit^h the men were allowed to spend in their 
own way, either in tin* purchase (»f mon* 
(Joverninent stores from the ship's paynaistiT 
or hy purchases from t he c*anteen. 'Phe standard 
ration included I lb. of hn^ad, ^ lb. of fn*sh 
meat, 1 lb. of vegc*tables, 4 o/.s. of sugar, ) ok. 
of tea, ^ ox. of chocolate. | ox. of cuiid(*tised 
milk, 1 oz. of jam, and i of a pint of spirit. This 
might be reganliMl a.s a type ration, as many 
substitutes were allowed. I’lidcT the old 
system the daily allowanet* was coiisi(k*r(Ml to 
bo worth DJd., |)lris the spirit ration, and under 
the new method this amount was diviik^d np 
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by an allocation of 5}d. for the tniiiirnum 
allowaiico, leaving a ine^sing allo,wanci% which 
took the ploc^e of the old “ savingw," of 4d. per 
day. ThiH wan increased during the war to 
4Jd. per day, and, in addition, the ration itself 
was increortod by various special issues. The 
marine received special treatment ; while he 
was afloat he was provisioned in the same 
manner* as a sailor, but when serving ashore he 
had the soldier's ration. 

It was not merely the victualling itself that 
had been improved in the years preceding the 
war, but with the introduction of the new 
system improvements were also made in the 
cooking and messing arrangements on board 
wai'ships. in all modem ships steam cooking 
was introduced and better galley accoinnioda- 
tion was provided, as well as a preparing room 
or cook's kitchen whore the dinners of the 
ship's messes could be prepared by the staff 
of ship's cooks, whose numbers had been 
increased for this purpose. Bakeries wore 
introduced into the fliH^t> at a comparatively 
late date, bread formerly being obtained from 
a sliore source. During the war, however, and 
for some years previously, all the big ships 
baked their own bread, and wherever possible 
supplied fresh bread to auxiliary vessels 
accompanying the fleet which had no bakeries 
on board. h'rc'sh meat was supplied either 


from the big abattoirs established at th(> 
victualling yards of the home ports or from 
Admiralty contractors at other places, and 
frozen meat when necessary was furnislied 
from ships specially chartered for the purpose. 
When it came to a choice of meat it was found 
many years ago that the bluejacket had a 
distinct liking for beef and that ho preferred it 
fresh, even if tough. That the Xavy was w<4l 
fed during the war and that supplies reached 
the fleet regularly may be gathered from the 
statieincnt that it w'os hardly ever necessary to 
have recourse to preserved meat. Indeed, under 
modem conditions it has rarely been necessary 
for preserved meat to be used except os an 
additional ration and for the purposes of an 
emergency reserve on board ship. Special 
attention was paid to the provisioning of 
submarines, which were always liberally pro- 
vided, and never more so t han during the war. 
Apart from he ordinary Navy victualling. thcTe 
were additional rations, .consisting of food- 
stuffs with special dietetic qualities which, wliilt* 
regarded as an emergency ration, included tins 
of Houi) and other luxiu*ies. Indeed, the cooking 
arrimgeinents on some of the larger submarines 
wt^re quite excellent and messes wi^re supplied 
with fresh meat. The idea that submarine 
crews lived on bare Navy " is cpiite erroneous. 
The great increase in the quantities of 
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victiiallinp; roquiml after the Navy wiis 
iiiohilisod fcir war may ho gathered from the 
statement that the supply of various corn- 
inodities was more than doubled, t he quantities 
used during speeified periods increasing in one 
ease from 18 million pounds to ovc^r 40 iiiillioti 
pounds, and in another instance from 9.J million 
pounds to more than 20 million pounds. As 
might bo imagined, tho purchase? of enorinous 
quantities of provisions and clothing of all kinds, 
which went into store at the victualling yards 
and were thence issued to the fleet, taxed tho 
(irganisation of these yards to tho utmost. 
This was particularly the case at Deptford, 
where, owing to the fact that the estahlishinc'iit 
was an ^d one — the depdt was built on part of 
the site of the old Deptford shipyard where 
Peter the Oreat served an apprenticeship to 
shipbuilding — the storage accommodation was 
iitisuitable to modern requirements. To ovct- 
come this difflculty four large additional shc'ds 
were built during the war and served to relievo 
the pressure. It was necessary to make a visit 
to this or one of the other victualling yards to 
obtain a real insight into tho chariicter of the 
demands made for victualling and clothing 
during the war. 

It was exi^ected that the changes in the 
victualling system would be follow'cd by tho 
adoption on shipboard of the general mess, 
or restaurant system, as adopted in the 


American Navy. This method, uiuJ(*r which 
tho whole of thi* messing arraiigiMucnts for 
a ship were placed in th<j hands of a c«>m- 
l^?tcnt otticcr, was ado()iod for naval establish- 
ments ashore.^ It was found that if the men . 
wiTc willing to hand over their messing allow- 
ance to bo dealt with in this manner they 
obtaiiH'd a much mi»rc varif'd diet. At sea the 
general mess was tried on one or two ships, but 
it was not popidar, and a reversion was made 
to the small mess of from lo to 25 nu?n, these 
being run by the men themselves, who select e<l 
one of their miiiiber as caten?r. Tho work of 
running tlu* small messes was to some extent 
simplified by the provision of tho cook's 
kitchen. 

The eanteems, long a feature of the Navy, 
rt^mainod in full fort?e during the war. It was 
mode clear in the enquiry conducted by Admiral 
Login's Committee that canteens were an 
essential part of the system of naval victualling, 
and indeed it was common knowledgf^ that the 
biLsinesH Iransactcil by the canteens wtis 
increasing at a rate which threatened to 
relegate the ofTicial victualling to insignificant 
proportions. Figures which were laid before the 
committee showed that while the cx|)enditure 
on official victualling had declined to £850,000 
a year, the men spent out of their savings ” 
with tho canteens during tho same period the 
sum of £1,500,000. 
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The eetablishinent of the canteene arose out 
of the adtiiission of the Admiralty of the time, by 
legalising the savings system in 1709, of their 
inability to f)ro vision the men properly. 'Fhen? 
is no doubt that for a eonsid(Table period the 
men loc»kodwith suspicion on oflicial foodstuffs, 
and theref*)re preferred to draw the money 
equivalent and spemi it at the eanteeiis. 'Phe 
oharaetcT of the canteens, owing to dilTerent 
•Ifeontnwtors being (anployed, varied very con- 
siderably: in some cases goods of poor rpiality 
were sold at exorbitant prices, while in other 
ships the caiite(^ns were so wtdl managed os to 
be a positive boon. On board ship there wore, 
of (‘oiirse, only dry canteens, but the wet 
cant(M*n was permitted at shore establishments. 
The only alcoholic drink which the seaman could 
obtain on board siiip was the spirit ration, and, 
although by recent regulations a man could 
have the money value of this instead of the 
spirit, he gtMierally preferred to take his tot of 
rum. It was recognized that in any changes 
which might be mode the cantoens must be 
jireserved, but an excellent step was taken in 
bringing them under t)ie control of the Director 
of Vi(1 nailing. 'Phis meant that the contractors 
were fenced in by regulat ions whichwere all to the 
benefit of the men, while the contractor's own 
position was made easier in some respects. 
With Admiralty control there come an un- 
doubted improvement in the w’ay the canteens 
were conducted, and os t.his was coincident with 
improvements in the gcrneral victualling system, 
the outbreak of war foiuid this important 
department developed to a higher degree of 
efficiency than at any previous period. 

A visit to any one of the great victualling 
yards at any period after the rush of war 


demands had been met would have revealed thi 
fact that these (establishments were amply 
stocked for a war as to the length of which it 
was not |)os8ible to make predictions. As in thr> 
cose of the supply dc|)6ts for the Army, a very 
thorough system of inspecticai of stores was in 
o|K>ration. Xot only was all food tested and 
supplies, if necessary, rc^jected, but all clothing 
materials wx'ro examined and tested for strength « 
and quality. Xo risk was nm of defective stores 
being accepted for the Fleet; and the loss 
through condemnation of storiw, chiefly arising 
from returns from ships, was reduced to negli- 
gible proportions. The Din'ctor of Victualling, 
although not a purchasing officer, was respon- 
sible throughf^ut the war for making indents 
upon the Director of Contracts for thc.^ necessary 
supplies, and he was also charged wdth t he duty 
of the framing of the estimates for and 
supervising the expenditure on the Victualling 
vote. 

■ Even during the long years of peace the 
passibilities of w'ar were not left out of sight. 
If the Xavy was rt^ady when the supreme 
moment arrived it was because the strategy 
which would govern its movements in the event 
of w^ar hod been long since decided. The plans 
for the victualling of the Fleet wwe by no means 
the least of these decisions. The Director had 
always been in close touch with the Director 
of Naval Intelligence and tlie Din?cior of 
Transports as to the needs of war, and those in 
charge of foreign naval stations knew what had 
to be done on the outbreak of hostilities. 
That the work was well done, both at 
the Admiralty nerve-centre and at the naval 
outposts, is a claim warranted by the experi- 
ence of the war. 
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THE FIRST “ INVASION OF EGYPT.” 

Thk Piiom.KM OK Invasion Prkikoknts in IFistoiiv — ' riiio Skkz ('anal ( Ikocrakhicai* 

DRSfRimoN OF THE Sinai Pkninsola Turkish (.•hoick of Koctk Military Prf.fa rations 

Djemal Pasha in Dommanu — Kvents in Syria Preparations in Koyi*'!* Cairh as a 'riiAiNiNO 

(iRoi. ND The Canal Defkn(’es Naval Work on thk (.Viast Operations at Alexandretta 

'I’hk Turkish Advance— Djemal’s Plan of Attack — Anai/vsih of the Piohtini; 'Djemal’s 
Kaili uk and Retreat -Minor Operations — Events in Koyrr in the Sprinc of llHr>. 


T he Turco-(Jlcniian scliomo for Iho 
invasion of Egypt htul hwj} frocpiently 
ridiculed by the U^ss well-infonmnl 
organs of the Allied Press. Had 
gwater attention be«*n paid to the history not 
only of the ^Vneietits in whose days Assyrian 
and Persian armies erossod tlie Sinai Peninsula 
and sueeessfiilly invaded the Nile Valley and 
Egyptian rulers repeatedly marched aeross the 
waste into Syria, but also of the Turkish and 
•Saracen rulers of the Near Eiist in the Middle 
Ages, it would have Ixoen milized that on army 
of moderate dimensions could cross tJie desert 
without* undue risk. 

At least two highly trained Hi'iiiies essayed 
the invasion of Egypt in the Middle Ag«^s. 
The renowned Mongol general Kit-iiiigha, one 
of Hiilagii Khagan’s abk^st lieutenants, mode 
the attempt. Me was defeated and slain at 
Ain .Jalut, near the present Turco-Egypt ian 
border, by an army of Mamelukes c?cjmiiian<led 
by the famous Mameluke leader, aftcr\\ar<ls 
Sultan of Egypt, Hey bars “Biiiiclukdap” (the 
Arbalitstcr). Kit-Hiigha failed, but thi> fact 
that the attempt was made by tlie Mongols, 
who were incomparably the most highly 
organized and trained warriors of the early 
Middle Ages, possessing a General S( a1¥ and an 
admirable Intelligence Department, prov«.^ 
that tho ablest soldiers of that age regard<?d 
VoL IV.— Part 48. 


the passage of the desert as practicable by a 
well-equipped army. In 1517 Sultan Selim, 
the Grim of Turkey, at the head of a host 
almost as well organized as that, of the Mongols, 
and provided with wheeletl transport and 
artillery, sueeessfiilly c*rosse«l the desert, hy tho 
El Arish road imd, nftiT defi'utitig the Mame- 
luke? cavalry at Hidiiriieh, led his disciplined 
.faiiiMsari(\s into Pairo. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the hegin- 
iiing of thf^ nineteenth centiirii‘s Napoleon and 
two Tiirkisli generals crossed the desert. 'rh<‘ 
formt*r rf^ached Acre, faili'd before British aiul 
Turkish stiihhoriiiiess, and was able to with- 
draw with heavy, hut considering all things, 
not exci'ssivi*. Joss into Egypt. A 'I’urkish 
host was only stopped and overthrown at 
Melif>|>oiis within a fi^w miles of ('airo hy 
Kleher in 17tMJ. In 1801 another Ottoman 
army, (‘O'Ofxa'atiiig witli .VbiTeroin bill's gallant 
forcfs .siiecc'ssfully erossed thi^ dt.*siTt. 'Dio- 
hosts of MchfMuet Ali and Ihrahin: Pasha 
followed their example at a latcT date. When 
the Egyptians w'ere finally compelled to* 
evacuate Syria, Suleiman Pasha, fiairfiil that 
his retn.?at by the coi^ist rood w'ould be cut off 
from the sea, actually siieccc'ded in with«] rawing; 
the remains of the Egyptian garrison' of 
Syria into Egypt by the Akaba-Nakhl road, 
it w'as believed in some quarters that the 
321 
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const nu't inn of Mic Suez Canal had rendered it 
iiiipossihli* for any army t<i ecinteinplate the 
invasion of E^ypt from the (?ast pending lln^ 
completion of a light railway or tram line 
across the des(*rt, by which heavy artillery, 
crapahle of coping with tlie warships which 
assisted in the defence of the (^iniil, could bo 
transported to, or sufficiently near to, the 
scene of action. It was also held that lack of 
water would seriously embarrass the attacking 
force. It had not been realized that the 'Purks, 
if iiidiift*rc*nt organizers, w'ore skilled in iinpro- 
vization, as became the citizens of an Empire 
which fi>r generations had lived by shifts. 
Hritisli oflicers who, themselves detesting the 
'IVuton, imagined that “ .lohnny Turk,” with 
the (exception of Enver and his friends, held 
him in equal loathing were unwilling to admit 
that the' Turkish oflicer might conceivably 
render an unwillifig but still complete obedience 
to the* Oermon prophet of elVicien<y. As for 
the wat4*r supply in the Sinai Peninsula, this, 
although never abundant, was a very varying 
< plant ity. There were years in which the 
El Arish road alone was practicable for an 
army ; 1915 was not one of these. In Novem- 
ber and December of 1914 rain fell in parts of 
the Sinai desert and the Turks were conso- 
qiiently able to make their attack with a cer- 
tainty of finding the wells or rock pools full on 
most lincM of inarch that they might select. 

The (.'anal was, of course, a serious obstacle 
to any invading force. From the military 
point of view it was a huge unfordable ditch, 
deep enough and wide enough for the move- 


ment of the floating batteries of modern war- 
ships — an obstiu4e which could not be turned, 
and could only bo destroyed as an obstacle 
either by the employment of enormous quanti- 
ties of high explosives or by mines or luuivy 
artillery capable of sinking warships therein 
and thus blocking a section of the channel. 

Even so the problem how' to obtain a perma- 
nent footing on the wostcTn bank of the ('uiinl 
remained to be solved. The Hitter, Hallah, 
Timsah and Menzaleh lakes greatly restricted 
the line which the deftmee rf>quircd to hold, 
and a railway, connec^ted at Ismailifi with the 
excellent Egyptian system and running from 
I’ort Said to Suez on the w’estern bank of the 
('anal, enabled the defenders to rcinforcf* any 
threatened point with great rapidity. On the 
other hand there wx'^re certain disadvantages 
for the defenders. I.,iu^k of W'ater redden'd it 
diflioiilt to push cavalry reconnaissance's far 
into the desert. Save where fortified bridge- 
heads had been constTucted, as at Kantara and 
Ismailia Kerry, the Canal was an obstacle to 
counter-attacks on the part of the defence, and 
the northern extremity of the position at 
Kantara lacked depth, having immediately 
behind it the sw'omps and pools of the southern 
extremity of J.iake Menzaleh, and being thus 
expired almost throughout to shell fire if the 
attacking force could bring its heavy giuis 
within range. But if on the whole the Canal 
favoured the defence against any attempt at 
the invasion of the Delta, there was nothing 
in the Canal position to prevent an enter* 
prising enemy provided with modem artillery 
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troiii (.«t>ab1i8hiiig himself suftieieiitly near the 
c^mferit bank to impede navigation and thus to 
strike a blow at the eastern line of eoiiuniitii- 
cations of the British Kmpire which would 
liiive considerable moral effect. The ciiciny’s 
ability to establish himself and maintain 
himself in such a position depended not only 
oil his fighting power, but on his ability to 
k(H*p his army provided with food, water and 
(iiiiniiinition, «.e., on the nature of his coiu- 
iimnications with his basi^ in Southern Palestine. 

If will now bo necessary to give some ac^count 
of t he Sinai Peninsula through whicli t he would- 
he invaders of Kgypt marched and through 
which their linos of communication ran. 


A triimgle of sand dune, rfick and mountain, 
its apex pointed due south, its sides marked 
to east by the Akaba (Jiilf and the Turco- 
Kgy})tian frontier line delimited in 1900, to 
west by the (lulf of Suez and the Suez Canal, 
with the shore of the Meditcirranean hetivocn 
Kafa and Port Said for its bases such is the 
Sinai. (Geographically and orographically it is 
ilividod into three zones tlie zorie of the 
Drift sand, the Plateau zone, and the Mountain 
zone to the south. The first zone is narrow^est 
near Rafa on the Turkish border. Thence it 
st.r(>tche8 westw*ard along the coast, griulually 
expanding inland to a w'idth of some 35 miles 
south oi El Gels, and at Katia sweeps to the 
south between the Canal and the Plateau, its 


width varying from 20 to 35 miles helw«M*n 
El Kantara aiul Isniailia, narrowing to from 10 
to 12 miles due east of Suez town, and thence 
stretching soiithwanl a rilibon of dccriMising 
depth along the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Suez towards Tor. Its shape is thus roughly 
that of an L upside down, or a Greek r. 

The softness of the surfiUM^ is the principal 
feature of tht; region of the drift sand. Scat- 
tered about in it an* “islands'* of tinner 
ground: outcrops of rock, patches of hard 
gravel, small tracts whi*n? the “ wailis “ 
torrents flowing from the plateau in spate 
perhaps once in five or fen years -have deposited 
layers of mud and gravel, which the sparse 
desert vegdation has laaind. But in the main 
it is an infinitely fatiguing ccamtry ef soft 
sand, sometimes blown by tin* wind into 
multitudinous dunes, whiM'e the way easily 
lost, so like is nmdi duiii* to its fellow. Ih'tween 
Hir-el-Mazar and Hir-(‘l-AI)d, on the rt>ad from 
El Arish to K1 Kaiitara. the dunes cover many 
scon^ scpiare miles, and again to the south and 
.south-west of the palm groves of Katia. 
Between these dinars and theopim waters of iho 
Mediterranean, from a point immediately north 
of Bir-cl-Maznr to a point sotne four miles north 
of Katia, stretches the Sabakat Bardowal, or. 
Scrboniaii Bog of tin? Ancients, a long salt- 
W’ater lagoon divided from tho si^a by a narrow 
sandy spit of land, with one or two small 
o|>enings through which fishing boats can pass. 
West of this another region of salt lakci and 
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inarHh iiiti*rvenoH betw«i‘ii tlio sea and tlie sand 
till ilie ('anal is nmelied. First there is the 
plain of Tineh or Peiusiuni, a bare expanse of 
mud and salty soil, with stagnant salt pools 
and great areas of quagmire in summer, in 
autumn and during the Nile flood largely siib- 
mergerd, save for a few mounds, the sites of 
ancMcMit cities, by the rising of the salt waters 
of Lake Menzaleh. Then comes Lake Menzaleh, 
a great salt lagoon, expanding or contracting 
wit h the Nile flood, across the eastern bight of 
w'hich passes the (Janal with its raised banks, a 
double causeway. This northern portion of the 
drift sand area is not altogether unproductive. 

All along the coast are districts w’hero water 
is obtainable by digging. In the neighbourhood 
of K1 Arish the wells are numerous enough to 
make a fair ainount of cultivation possible, and 
the quality of the water is good. Here, too, 
the bed of the great VV'adi K1 Arisli, which ran 
twice in spati* to the sea in tlu‘ winter of 
HU4-l9lo, holds extensive pools after flood, 
and is alw’ays a safe plaiMi for well-sinking. 
Further west the quality of the water deterio- 
rates. Koimd Bir-el-Abd, Katia and Bir-el- 
Duweidar are many smaller wells, and it is 
ind«>e<l easy t<i find wat(*r at from six to ten 


feet depth throughout most of the count r\ 
just south of the Banlowal lagoon. Then* an 
at least 40,000 date palms in the oases in ques- 
tion. But the quality of the water is generally 
bad. Most of the water of this const strip, 
save about the mouth of the Wadi El Arish, 
would seem to come either from the sea or 
from the lagoon, but the nature of the siibscul 
through which it filters varies greatly, with the 
result that, while El Arish is supplied with 
drinkable water from a limited number of wi Us, 
most of the tnoro numerous wells of the Katia 
region yield a fluid which even thirsty Orientals 
find nauseous. Further south, along the stem 
of the “ Gamma ’* or inv'crted L, wells arc few 
and far bctwcim. Those that exist thc're 
probably derive their water from the plalemi. 
Near the hill of Er Bigiii, almost due cast of 
the northern extremity of the (ireat Bitter 
l^ake, is a hollow covered with impervious clay. 
This hollow is really a sort of sink, into which 
tlu' Wadi I’m Muksheib floods once in ten or 
fifteen years aftcT a cloud-burst on the rocky 
J\'ebcl Util Muksheib, a inoiiiitain mass on the 
edge of the plateau. A bar of hard sand forms 
a sort of dam at the northern extremity of the 
sink, and after the rare floods n great pool is 


fonned at Er Rigm which can supply a gn*ii( 
army for many days. Late in 1914 Wadi I’m 
Muksheib ran in spate into the hollow, and 
the discovery by the Turks' Beduin auxiliorics 
of the pool thus formed undoubtedly lumped 
to determine Djemal Pasha to choose the 
El Audja-lsmailia line of advance. 

I'lie mountain zone of the Sinai Peninsula 
need not be dc'seribed. A small raiding party 
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TAKING CAMBI.S ACROSS EL KANTARA. 


alone operated in it during the ('anal caiiipaign, 
and was destroyed as soon as it had been 
encouraged to venture out of the impassable 
labyrinth of peaks, gorges and cliffs that forms 
the southern third of the peninsula. No army 
could operate therein. For the rest it need 
only be said that it contains two of the very 
few permanently inhabited sottleiiients in the? 
Sinai, the Monastery of Mount Sinai and the Tor 
quarantine station for the pilgrims returning 
from the Holy places by the Red Son route. 

Most important from the military point of 
view of the three regions or zones into which 
the Sinai is divided is the zone of the Plateau. 
The greater part of this region is an open stony 
or gravelly expanse, sometimes flat, sometimes 
rolling "country, barren beyond belief, and 
largely waterless, but less demoralizing to tired 
infantrymen than the “ soft desert.** Round 
the curved edge of the plateau are moimtaiii 
masses, isolated and steep hogs’ -bocks of 
rock, Djebol Lagama, Djebel Hellol, cloven 
in two by the Wadi El Arish, which here has 
cut an amazing canyon with walls of 700 foot 
of cliff, Djebel Maghara, whore the Pharaohs 
mined turquoises, and further south, on tho 
westward facing edge of tho plateau, Djobel 
Um Muksheib and Djobel Er-Raha, with 
Djebel Yelleg further within tho plateau to the 
oast. There are a few rain pools in the gullios 
that score the sides of these isolated mountain 
masses, which rise from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
sea-level and from 1,000 to'I,500 feet above the 


average levc?l of th«? plateau, anil at llieir leet 
there are sometimes wells -Rir Hassaiia below 
Yelleg, Bir Hamtiia below Maghara, and the 
Roman or Byzantine? cristern-well of Moia Horub 
under the western slope of Um Mukslieib. But 
they have Ao military importance, for no troo.ps 
could maintain thc.'inselvt's in their stec?p and 
barren fastnesses, often iiuiceesaiblo to all but 
the occasional ibex of tlio Northern Sinai. In 
tho Plateau zone is but one large? patc*h of drift 
sand, a mass that lies between Maghara and 
Yelleg, but does not cover more than a fc'w 
miles of tho caravan route that lies betwiH'ii 
them. The rest of the? plutf'.aii is to a large 
extent passable oven by heavy wheeled traflie ; 
automobiles could travel at speed over many 
miles of it, and artillery can be moved almost 
everywhere. It rises gradually from about 
1,000 feet above sea- level at its northern edge 
to over l.fiOO feet a few miles south of Fort 
Nakhl. In general the plateau is wati?rlosH, save 
for a few wells in the bed of the Wadi K1 Arish, 
a gri?at torrent, nearly always dry, wdiich risi^s 
south of Fort Nakhl and roaches the Medi- 
terranean loss than a mile east of El Arish. 
But it contains two comparatively well watered 
areas — tho Kossoima district, where there arc 
at least four largo springs that can neither be 
blocked nor polluted, in the north-east, and 
Djebel Somar, about 25 miles south-east of 
Suez, in the south-west. Tho Kossairna region 
is sulTlciently well watered from the springs to 
be cultivable in parts, as is some of the country 
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round the groat cwtorns of K1 Aiidja, ten miles 
to tho north on the Turkish side of the border. 

' Tho population of tho wholo Sinai does not 
excood 40,000 persons, a few settled inhabitants 
in and near Ki Arish, 400 or 500 Djebeliyeh 
Arabs, descendants probably of the slaves or 
tenants of the Sinai Monks in pre-lslainio 
tirncsi, who still Hve around the Monastery, 
and tho rest Beduin of small and generally 
unimportant septs ; Tiyaha in the south, 
Tarahfn, Azazina, and other sub-tribes of the 
Howeytat in the north, rather hannless people, 
living poorly as their ancestors lived by herding 
and hiring camels, paying some slight attention 
to the Egyptian authorities at El Arish and 
Fort Nakhl, the ** capital *’ of the Sinai province, 
and very little *attention indeed to their own 
ahoiklis. From a military standpoint they were 


THE CONVENT AT MOUNT SINAI. 
Showing the only meant of ingrett up to the 
British occupation of Egypt, a primitive lift being 
lowered from a “doorway” in the wall. 

Inset : Interior of the Convent showing the “diKir- 
way ” in the wall. 

of small importance, except as possible secret 
agents or scouts. 

Two main roads lead across the Sinai from 
tho Turkish frontier. The best known is tho old 
caravan road which leads from Rafa to El 
Kantara, a distance of 126 miles via El Arish, 
Bir-ol-Mazor, Bir-el-Abd and Katia. The water 
supply on this route is, on the whole, good, 
the proximity of the telegraph lino connecting 
Egypt and Syria makes it easy to follow at 
night, and it is {jerfectly passable for men and 
camels, but heavy wheeled transport could 
only be brought along this road by a com- 
mander who was ready to break many men’s 
hearts and many boasts’ backs. Along most of 
its course this road is protected against bombard- 
ment from the sea by the coastal dunes and by 
the Bardowal lagoon and its bar, but El Arish 
is exposed to naval attack, and troops making 
a detour to the south to avoid this tlireat 
would find themselves in an area of particularly 
soft sand-drift. For these reasons the Turks 
merely made a demonstration along this route. 

The other great road across the Sinai is 
the Darb-el-Hadj, or Pilgrims’ Road, exten- 



The road which croRses the Plateau from Tabah to Suex. 



The Ancient Fortress of Gizirct El Faracun. 



M ffif* Sinai and a view of the aummit of Jebel Mouaa. 
THE SINAI PENINSULA. 
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A TRACKER, 

Attached to the British Force in B^ypt. 

lively used by Egyptian pilgrims to the Moslem 
holy places before steamer trailic grow gcnoral 
in the Red Sea. This rood loaves the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba from that town, and climbs 
uf> a very steep escarpment, a prolongation of 
the mountain zone of Southern Sinai towards 
the north, to over 2,000 feet above sea-level. 
Thenco it descends to the plateau, which it 
crosses in a west-north-west direction by Bir 
Themed, Fort Nakhl, and the passes east of 
Suez till Suez is reached. The greater part 
of this route can bo traversed oven by heavy 
artillery, but it loelu abater. Akaba is abso- 
lutely open to naval attack and the passes 
which troops advancing by this or parallel 
routes must thread before they reach the Suez 
])lain arc regular traps, narrow defiles where a 
liandful of men could stop an army. Again, 
Akaba itself is throe inarches from Ma'an, the 
nearest station on the Hedjaz Railway. The 
road runs through an abomination of desolation 
with but one well, and tlie descent into the 
Ghor, the deep tn^nch which runs north from 


Akaba to the Dead Sea, is steeper, higher and 
generally more difficult for a heavily equipped 
forc?e than the ascent from the Ghor to the 
Sinai plateau. The Darb-el-Hodj was, therefore, 
judged unsuitable as a main lino of attack, but 
as it has excellent lateral communications with 
Kossaima, and thus with El Audja and Bir-ON- 
Saba (Boershoba), in Southern Palestine, tiu? 
Turks soon decided to make a demonstration 
along it against the southern sector of the 
Canal defences. 

The unsuitability of these two roads for the 
main advance and favourable news concerning 
the water supply on the road between Kossaima 
and Ismailia ultimately led Djemal Pasha, or 
his Chief of Staff, the Bavarian Colonel Kivss 
von ICressenstein, to adopt this line for the 
main attack. Further details concerning this 
road will bo given when the enemy’s inoxch on 
the Canal is doscribed. 

Meanwhile it may be noted that the Turks 
for some timo played with the scheme of 
constructing a railway from Ma’an to Nakhl, 
crossing the Ghor at a point some distance 
north of Akaba. Unfortunately for their 
enomios, the Turks consulted the Austrian 
archfloologist and geographer. Dr. Alois Musil, 
who scornfully disposed of a scheme for building 
a railway down 3,000 feet of cliff and sand- 
slides and up 2,000 feet of screes and gullies un 
the wostom side of the Ghor. 

Finally it was decided to prolong the Haifa 
Damascus line into the Sinai by way of Nablus 
and Jerusalem. The French railway from 
Datnascus to Muzeirib in the Hauran was pullcHl 
up, and the rails wore transported to Afulo 
station, whence the Sinai railway was to start. 
With raUs taken from sidings or repairing 
shops on the Syrian lines, and with a octuple of 
Gtonnan shiploads which had been landed by 
fugitive German steamers just after the 
outbreak of the Great War, the Turks hoped 
to reach Kossaima. By the end of May, 1915, 
all work had ceased and the line had reached a 
point about six miles south of the Jaifa- 
Jerusalem Railway at Ludd (Lydda). Its 
abandonment was due to the seriousness of the 
situation at the Dardanelles, and also to the 
depredations of the Beduin carriers and work- 
men, who stole an extraordinarily large propor- 
tion of the bolts and rivets required by the 
construction parties. Even if work had been 
commenced at the some timo as the Turkish 
general mobilization, the line could not possibly 
have reached the neighbourhcx)d of the frontier 
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by the early spring of 1015, when, for clinmlie 
reasons and on account of the iinpending 
fivilum of the winter rain supply in the deseit, 
it was necessary to advance without ilelay or 
else to postiXMie the “invasion of Kxj’pt ” till 
the completion of the railway or the next 
winter rains. 


When war broke out, the 'ruiks haci hud 
throe months in which to oomplt'tf? their 
mobilization. I^ilTieulties of transport and lat;k 
of equipment, which was only gradually siippliiHl 
from Austria and (jeniiuny, prevented them 
from taking an imnu'diate «)ITensiv«j against 
J^Kypt- In October the Vlllth (Jhiiiias- 
cus) Army Corps ioth and 27th Divi- 

sions) and some troops of the Xlftli (Mosul) 
Army Corf)H were in Syria, with a consid(*rablc 
number of Mustahtiz (:ird Line) and i)c»j)ot 
troops. The IMmiuseus Army Corps had not tho 
reputation of being one of tho best in lht» 
Ot'toman service. Hy the terms of tlio poert into 
which tho C/Ominittoe of Union and Pi*ogn‘ss 
entored with the Arab party early in 1014 it 
was for tho most part liK:ally recruited. Tho 
otticors were, as a rule, Turks who did not often 
understand tho language or the (?liai*aeter «»f 
tho Arabs who formed the jnaj<irity <»f I he rank 


and file. Aft«'r innbili/ation onlers wer** issued 
the pact between I'lirks anil Arabs, like iho 
Arinenian retorm .selu'iiie, was thrown oxer- 
board. and a considerable number of Arabs 
were drattful into Anattilian .Army (\)rps, lhi*ir 
places being faki‘ii by 'J’nrks and a few Kiirch. 
I III* Mosul men do not appear to have pr«»ved 
satislaetory. Many deserted and, by the begin- 
ning of Vo\4‘iiiber, the Turks laul doeidtMl to 
st'iid more ^liable troops to Syria in their plni e. 
They weiv tlieii sent haek tt» llu' Faist, and at a 
latcT period eamo into action against tho 
liritisli forces in Sniitlif‘rn Mesopotamia. 

At the end of XovcmiiIht and I'arly in Det'ein- 
ber a large* Tiirkisli army poiij‘ 4 *d tliroiigli tho 
Cilieian Catt‘s intci the plain of Adana. It was 
eoiiiposcd of troops from the II Ird (Kodosto), 
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GKNDARMKS (SYRIAN MOSLEM) 
With headdrcM for desert wear. 


]Vl>i (Smyrna), and Vth (Angora) Army Corpn. 
A full diviHion of each Army Corps (the 8th of 
tho lllrd, the 10th of the IVth, and iho 14th of 
the Vth Corps) were there, and a comijosite 
(Muretteb) division of the Ist Army Corps 
followed later. But only tho IVth Corps troops 
moved southwards into Central Syria. 1’he 
8th remained for some time in Cilicia. The 
14th Division seeins to have pushed eastwards 
towards tho Caucasian theatre, arriving, after 
many weeks* inarehirig, at Erzrum to find the 
army it had been sent to reinforce hopc^c'ssly 
beaten at Sarykamish and Karaurgan. Tho 
composite division of tlie 1st eventually arrivini 
in Mesopotamia. With the 10th Division came 
two or three batteries of heavy guns, a pontoon 
train, a considerable force of field artillery 
and great quantities of stores and munitions of 
war. The 10th Division bore a good reputation 
as a well-trained and well-disciplined force. It 
was commanded by a Gennan officer — ^von 
Trommer Pasha. Shortly before it arrived in 
Syria tho Commander of the “ Fourth Anny,** 
to which the attack on Egypt was entrusted, 
arrived at Damascus. 'Fins was Djemal Pasha, 
one of tho leading i)ersonalities of tho new 
regime in Turkey, who had n^signed the port- 
folio of Minister of Marine to take tho command 
of tho ** Army of Egypt,** and so, it was more 
than whispered, to escape from the advice 
hourly tendered to the Ottoman Admiralty by 
its Gennan odvisc^rs. 

Djemal had betm one of the leading members 
of the Committee of I'nion and Progress in its 
Macedonian days, when he was a major on the 


Turkish General Staff. Under the new' regime 
he h(4d the posts of Vali of Adana and of 
Baghdad, resigning the latter when the oppo- 
nents of the Committee temporarily returned 
to power. When the Balkan War broke out 
he was offered and accepted the command of 
the Konia Redif Division, and fought sturdily, 
if unsuccessfully, under Malunud Mukhtar at 
Soghudjak Der4 and Bunar Hissar. He then 
fell sick of cholera, recovered, and was the first 
of the Young Turk conspirators to enter the 
Sublime Porte when Kiainil Pa8ha*8 Govern- 
ment w^as overthrown and Nazim Pasha slain 
by tho follow'ers of Talaat and Enver. In 
reward for his services he was appointed first 
Commander of the Constantinople Army Corps, 
in which capacity he rendered great services 
to his party during the uneasy months that 
passed between the coup d'ktat and the miuder 
of Mahmud Shovket Pasha. After the recapture 
of Adrianople ho becomj Minister of Public 
Works and, early in 1914, Minister of Marine. 
A convinced “ Pan-Ottoman,'* dreaming of the 
«lay when Turkey would become a Sea-Power 
again, he made no secret of his Irredentist 
aspirations. **You Europeans,*’ said he one 
day to the Italian Ambassador, '* may consider 
the questions of Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt as 
settled. We do not think so, and when one day 
wo raise these questions, we shall do so with 
three hundred million Moslems at our back.** 
No less indiscreet was his language to the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople early in 
October, when the Ottoman troops were 
already Ijeginning to move towards various 
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stratogical points on tho Turco-Egyptian fron- 
tier. “1 cannot undoivtand tin; attitude of 
your English colleague,’* said Djemal angrily. 
''Recently I suggested that we should opi*n 
negotiations for tho ovacuiation of Egypt hy 
the British garrison ; after tho war, of course. 
Just imagine ; ho didn’t even answer me ” 
(“ Figuroz vous, il no m’a pas mdmo repondu 
Sir Louis Mallet’s refusal to discuss tho eviUMia- 
tion of Egypt with Djemal was the last straw. 
Baron von Waiigenheim, German Arnbiussador 
at Constantinople, hod already sucoeedoil in 
diverting tho attention of tho Minister of 
Marine from his fleet to tho “ sad plight of our 
martyred Moslem brothers,” as Turkish news- 
papers described the condition of the Egyptians, 
and Djemal, already bitterly anti-British, on 
account of tho embargo laid on the Biiltau 
Osman and tho Roshadieh by our Government, 
was henceforth hypnotised by tho “ Kiirassier- 
Diplomat.” Egypt bociuno an olisession with 
him, as was King Charles’s head to Mr. Dick, and 
Enver was no doubt delighted. He and Djemal 
had quarrelled moro than onco, and when tho 
Turkish Napoleon had made war on the Ent ente 
Powers Djemal would be better in a distant 
province. 

So much for tho Turkish Comniander-iii- 
Chief ill Syria. Though a courageous and ener- 
getic man, choosing energetic subordinates, 
ho hod a large share of what Robert Louis 
Htevonson called ” blooming gaseous folly,” 
in his composition. The details of his plan 
of campaign, if not the plan itself, 'were workcnl 
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out by his Chief of StatT. the Bavarian Colonel 
Kress von KrcsscMistcin. Tho organization 
of tho Ottoman transport wJis confided to 
Roshan B<*y, an able Albanian olllcer, who was 
largely responsible for tho success of tla* inarch 
across the dt‘scrt. 

By tho nc?w year four Nizam (Fii’st Line) or 
Murottcb (Composite) divisions and tlie ctpiiva- 
lent of iK'srly two divisions composed for tho 
most part of Second Line and Depot troops 
were stationed in t^'iitral and Southern Syria, 
lietween ton and fifteen thousand Bediiiii 
irregulars bail been collected, an«l part of the 
Ifodjaz Division had Ihm'ii railed up from 
Medina and sent to Ffirt Nakhl. 1 ’lu» artillery of 
tho Fourth, or Syrian, v\rmy (as Djc^mal's forego 
was oflicinlly named) had been greatly 
strengthened, large (piantitios of stores luid 
transport had bcM^n rtuiuisitioned, and Turkish 
scouting parties had acquired a considerable 
ainoiuit of information as to the roads and 
water supply of the Sinai. But tla* Turkish 
100(11*1*8 themselves realised that, imposing as 
their military stn^ngth in Syria appeared to be, 
they would be compelled to leave a large 
proportion of the troops they hod mol>ili'/.ed 
and equipped b(*hind tlwMii, not only to pr<»tect 
their (^ommiidications against attack from tho. 
sea but against Arab disaffection. The Druses 
of the Hniiran, thi* settled Arabs of KcTak, who 
htwl risini in revolt against thi^ Turks in 1910 , 
and some of tlie great Beduin clans, re({uir(d to 
b(? vigilantly watched by the authorities. Tho 
autonomous province? of M«Mint. L(‘banon, 
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inhabit/ed by Dru«(« who liked the Turk but 
little and Chrifltions of various sects who 
thoroughly detested him, was a stronghold of 
French and British influence, and owing to its 
physical conformation required to be masked 
or occupied by a fairly large force. Among the 
majority of the Moslems of Syria Turkish rule 
was tolerated, but there was little liking for the 
Turk, and Young Turk experiments in “ 'rtirci- 
cization" — model led on those of Magyar and 
Prussian —had the worst possible effect on the 
loyalty of the educated Arabs. There was no 
avowedly anti-Turk party among them that 
could be com|3ared to the Macedonian ** Internal 
Organization ’* or the Armenian Oashtnak 
and Hintcliak ** Societies in Hamidian days. 
The Parliamentary elections were regularly 
“ made*' by the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress ; Turkish Ministers and politicians had 
entered into a poet with more or less representa- 
tive Syrian Moslems for the removal of s{)ecific 
grievances ; but throughout the troubled 
period that intervened between the Balkan War 
and Turkey’s entry into the (Ireat War us the 
ally of the Central Powers the relations between 
Arab and Turk were strained. Religion, as 
strong a force in Syria w in Kgypt, to some 
extent eased the strain, but it could not prevent 
t he eloquent “ meridional ” commercially- 


minded Arab from growing more and riion^ 
restive under the domination of the Osinonli, 
whom he feared but in his heart of hearts 
despised as a slow-witted and “ pro-eoononiic *' 
man. 

Both the Turks and their Gk^rman allies had 
bt*en disappointed by the coldness with whic‘h 
the proclamation of a Holy War was received 
by the majority of the MohIctiis of Syria. In 
vain did agents or creature's of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, such as Sheikh Shawish 
and the T)ruse Kmir Shekib Arslan, preoch the 

Djihad." They obtained a few recruits among 
the town rabble of Beirut, Jaffa, Nablus, and 
other cities where there was a somewhat 
fanatical element, but they faded, os a rule, 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the educated 
classes and of the depressed peasantry, while 
the Ulema, whose whole-hearted support was 
necessary if Moslem fervour was to be kindled 
into flame, pertinently asked what sort of a 
.Djihad was this in which the leading Moslem 
sovercagn was the ally of two infidel Powers, 
fn vain did I’urkish officials and officers attempt 
to excite the fanaticism of the masses against 
enemy subjects and native Christians. The 
wholesale requisitions in which the military 
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IN COMMAND OF THE TURKISH 
ARMY IN ECYPT. 

General Djemal Paaha (on riilht) taking leave of 
the Turkish troops before their departure for the 
desert. Inset: General Djemal Pasha and his 
Cierman Aide-de-Gamp, Colonel von Trommer. 

indulged, the imposition of the Corvc'io (forerd 
labour on the roads) <jn peasantry and 
levying of “ benevolences ” or “ forced volun- 
tary subscriptions ** on all persons who werc> 
known or believed to have money, involved 
Moslems and non-Moslems in common distress 
and deepened the dislike of tlu! overbearing 
Turk. Vain, too, W'ero the theatrical attein]its 
of German and Austro-Hungarian Gonsids and 
other agents to prove themsclx’es more Moslem 
than* the Mr)sloms. When Herr Lange, a 
Gorman who hod till recently been Ilelgian 
Consul at Haifa, made the infarnons suggestion 
that English and French women left in Syria 
should bo distributed among the Arabs, no 
Arab supported him, and an attempt by Dr. 
Hartogg to preach the Holy War arnl raise 
rocruits at Nablus was snubbed by the leading 
Moslem family in that town. 

The powerful Heduin clans of the Eastern 
Dewt^rt, on whom the Turks had counted, f>rovcd 
a broken reed. Only the Tarabin, the Azazina, 
and some of the sub-tribes of the Howeytat 
supplied irregular levies. The Kuala and 
Anoiza promised to defend Syria were the 
country invaded, but found a himdred good 
reasons against participating in the Egyptian 



expedition. The Keiii-Sukhur Sheikhs and 
their followers quarrelled with the Turks over 
camel hin% pillaged the anns dep6t at Hccr- 
sheba, and took to the Eastcni Desert, killing 
some soldiers who attempted to bar their 
passage of the Hedjaz Railway at Amman. 
The autonornouH province of Mount Lebanon 
was occupied towards the end of November by 
Turkish troops. One hundrcMl soldiers, still in 
summer equipment, perished in a blizzard in 
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tht* mountains. Some villages wore disarmed, 
several notables sent t.o Damascus as hostages, 
and the Governor, Kuyumdjian Eilendi, was 
instructed to take his orders from the Ottoman 
Commander in Syria. The Lehanc^se, in spite 
of their pro-British and pro-French sympathies, 
wisely refrained from any revolutionary move- 
ment, which would have exposed them to the 
sternest repressive measiu^s. 

The Ottoman soldiers, mostly Arabs, on their 
side behaved well. Subjects of the Entente 
Powers residing in Syria suffered much from 
the thievishness or from the suspicions of 
Turkish ofTicers and officials. For the present 
it need only be said that, while few acts of 
personal violence were recorded during thc^ 
period covered by this chapter, schools, churches, 
monast-eries and private houses anandoned by 
their owners were seized with their contents by 
the military authorities, enemy subjects of 
military age who failed to leave in time were 
interned, and the clergy and missionaries, more 
especially the French and Russians, either 
expelled or exiled, with the minimum of 
humanity, to the interior. Djemal Pa.sha, 
during these seizures of property and expul- 
sions, informed all and sundry that no mission- 
aries would be permitted to return to Palestine 
after the war. The Russian Jews, who formed 
the majority of the Zionist colonists in Palestine, 
were given the alternative of renouncing their 
nationality or leaving the country. To their 
credit many accepted exile and made their way 
by sea to Egypt in a state of dire destitution. 
Some of those unfortunate people were robbed 
and maltreated by the Turkish gendarmes 
before they left Pak^stine. This change of policy 
on the part of the Committee Government, 
wliich had at times shown strongly pro-Jewish 
and pro-Zionist leanings, would appear to have 
been inspired by the belief that the Arabs, who 
feared the economic 'conquest of Palestine by 


the Jews, would appreciate this bid for their 
support'. But none of these elTorts to excite 
fanatical or anti-foreign feeling aroused any 
general enthusiasm in favour of the war among 
the Moslems of Syria. 

By the middle of December the British 
garrison in Egypt had been brought up to a 
strength that would have enabled it to repel a 
far more formidable attack than that which 
the 'Furks ultimately directed against the 
Canal position. It was composed of the Aus- 
tralasian Army Corps of Australians and New 
ZeaUinders, the East Lancashire Territorial 
Division with most of their Divisional troops, 
a Mounted Brigade of Yeomanry, and a strong 
Indian force, including a number of Imperial 
Service troops, mostly mounted, and ‘ many 
excellent Regular battalions, and of the strength 
of a powerful Anny Corps. Of these troops part 
of the Indian force were excellent. The 
Territorials and Yeomanry trained on very 
rapidly. The Australians, and to a less extent 
the New Zealanders, did not shako down very 
kindly to military discipline at first. Fof this 
there wore many reasons, notably the lack of 
professional or, at all events, trained officers 
among them, the extreme individualism of 
some of the men, and, in some coses, errors in 
recruiting by which men physically or morally 
unfit to belong to a Volunteer force had been 
allowed to enlist. But, once bod characters and 
inofficients had been weeded out and the 
officers had got some gnp on their men, the 
efficiency of the Australasian Army Corjis 
improved rapidly. During the campaign on the 
Canal few of its units were actually engaged ; 
it was not till the groat fight on the Six Beaches 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula that it had the chance 
of displaying to on astonished enemy the 
wild valour and 61 an and the remarkable 
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individual initiative and intelligence of the 
( *olonial soldier. 

At the boginning of 1916 tho defence of the 
<!!an{il was left to tho Indian troojjs and tho 
Fleet ; Terri (.orials, Yeomanry and Austral- 
anians woro undergoing intensive training at 
Alexandria, and still more round ('airo, \vhm% 
tlie desert in tho spring and winter months 
provcid a magnificent and nnliiniUHl training 
ground for all arnis. At Mona House, below the 
Fy rain ids, at Heliopolis, to the east of Cairo, 
and at Meiuli, on tho way to Holouan in tho 
south, groat camps w«M*e formed for tho new- 
comers, tuid the largo barrac^ks formerly occupied 
by the Army of Occupation now housed 
Yeomanry and Territorials. Tlianks to the very 
general ernploynumt of inoculation, typhoid 
caused few fatalities among tlu* troops: tho 
AiLstralasians arrived wiili infliien/.a, whi(*h 
broke out on several of tJicir troopships shortly 
after starting, and lost a certain number of men 
from pneumonia, wliile “samd colie,’' an 
intestinal disorder appai*ent ly caused by absorb- 
ing sand, an unavoidable ingrc'dient in <»ne’s 
food in windy weather in tho desert, gave some 
trouble. On tho whole, however, the health of 
tho men was very fair. Tho horses of the 
Colonial troops arrived in admirable condition, 
'rhoiti was a tendency during the South African 
War to regard the Australasian os a bad horse - 
master, but nothing could have been bettcT 
than tho condition of t<heir beasts after their 
arrival in Kgypt and throughout their stay in 
tho country. 

The one drawback to (’^airo os a training 


centre is the? fact that few towns contain a 
larger parasitic 2io£)ulivti(in, bolh Kuropcan and 
native. Drinking dens and houses of ill-fame 
are all too common, and till recent years tho 
Capitulations prevented llu' Anglo-Kgyptian 
authorities from (nking suflieiently drastic 
steps against t he vc'iuhir of poisonous bri'w iiges, 
misnamed “beer” or “spirits,” nr the keeper 
of disordiTly hoiisf^s. Arriving with plenty of 
money in their pmrkcls, for they at first, receix csl 
all of their (is. a day, in a great city, some of tho 
Australnsians were decidedly “fresh” iit the 
beginning of their slay. Military Ordinances 
for tho (^losing of certain housi's and the punish- 
ment of individuals selling adulterated licpior 
were renden‘<l nc(H‘ssary, and hod the Aiistralian 
inilitary poli(‘c b(*en up to their work them 
would have been lilth* <?aus<* for complaint 
from tho vcTy heginning. As it was, it took 
some time to gt^t some of the Colonial troops 
ill liand. But it wcaild be unfair to regard an 
iindiseiplined and small minority as in any 
.semso representative of tlu^ Aust niliisiiin soldiers. 
The great majority behaved well, and gave the 
European and native population no eaiise for 
complaint whalevop, while their inagiiiliceiit 
physicpio a constant source of admiration. 
So also xvas their lavishnc*Hs. 

During the autumn and winter the Sue/, 
(.-anal position was thoroughly .strengthened. 
Most of the devices of iiiodcTii field fortilieation 
were cmi)loyed in its defence : inilitary and 
naval patrols wahhtsl vigilantly for any 
attempt on tin? [lart of enemy agents to ap- 
proach the entnnchiiients or to drop explosives 
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THE AUCKLAND MOUNTED RIFLES. 
Taking their horses for a sviam in the Nile at the Barragh. 
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CILICIA AND NORTHERN SYRIA. 


into tho Canal and the diiTerent Hecliorit^ of tho 
dofonflivo line wore thoroughly linked up by 
telegraph and telephone. Without going into 
detailH of the HritiMh defeneei^i it may be said 
that they conRisted of a series of fortified 
bridge-heads ** on the Kastern Hank of tho 
Canal covered by entrenched positions on tho 
Western Bonk. Most important of the fortified 
bridge-heads were El Kmitaru, El Kerdim and 
Ismailia Ferry in the northern section, Tussuin 
and Sorapeum in the centre, and Shaluf and 
Kiibri in the southern. The ground to north 
and south of El Kantara had been Hooded by 
letting the Canal flow for a while into tho 
Menzaleh and Ballah Lakes, and the front on 
which an enemy could attack this most impor- 
tant post was thus greatly limited. 

War vessels were detailed to hold the Timsah 
and Bitter Lakes in case of necessity, but till 
the enemy was known to be advancing most of 
the more important units of the Allied squad- 
rons in the Levant and Red Sea were employed 
on the Syrian and Arabian coasts. Their work 
must now bo described. 


The declaration of war against Turkey was 
followed by a concentration of war vessels, 
mainly cruisers and torpedo-craft, in the 
Levant and Red Sea for the purpose of watching 
the coasts of Southern Asia Minor, Syria and 
Turkish Arabia. The action taken by H.M. 


cruiwr Minerva and t he destroyi^rs Savage imd 
Scourge in the Culf of Akaba until the new year 
has already been deH(Ti>M?d.* 

On the Sypan coast the object of the opi ra- 
tions of the Allied war vessels wfis double — 
first, to prevent mine-laying off the enemies* 
ports and to c;apture coasters convi^ying war 
material from onc$ port to anothc'r ; secondly, 
to observe and wh(‘ii possible* iinpefle such 
hostile movements, especially in connection 
with tho projected invasion i>f Egypt, us might 
take placH? within range of the guns of war 
vessels or within the radius of the Fnmeh 
hydroplanes supplied for this work by our 
Allies. The share of thc^ Allic*d warships in the 
defence of the Suez (*anal is described later. 

The one point at which the communications 
between the Turkish forces and Constantinople 
could be eiTectively attacked by a purely naval 
force was Alexandretta and the shore between 
tho little town and the village of Puyaz further 
north. To understand the importance of this 
stretch of coast reference must be made to the 
map on this page of the railways and chief roads 
of Cilicia and Northern Syria. It will be seen 
that the gap in the Baghdad Railway between 
Kara-punar and Dorak, where three tunnels 
had been commenced before May, 1914, is no 
serious obstacle to the transport of troops from 
t’le north, since two carriage roads — the old 


• Vol. III., p. 318. 
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Ouvcmmont rood which traveraes tho Cilicioii 
OatoH and a good ninv road admirably built by 
the Baghdad Railway Company *h engiru$erH, 
which follows tho unfinished iiioiintain section 
of tho railway pretty closely — cross tho Taurus 
range and meet the railway at Tarsus and 
Dorak in ( *ilicia. Tliese roads are occasionally 
blocked by bad weather, but seldom for more 
than a f€’‘W days during the winter. East of 
Adana the railway runs to Toprak Kal<^. where 
it bifurcates. One >)ranch runs -to the foot of 



AUSTRALIANS IN THE TRENCHES 


the Amanus Mountains at Baghcho. Frouk 
Baghche to Radju, whenco a finished section of 
railway runs to Moslcinieh and Aleppo, is 
jierhapH tho most difficult section of the Bagh- 
dad line. A tunnel is being made at Baghcho, 
but on tho east side of the range construction 
is difficult till Radju is reached. A rough and 
bod rood crosses the Amanus above Baghche, 
and runs thence tow^ards tho south-east through 
difficult coimtry towards Killis and Aleppo. In 
Huiiimer wheeled transport can be got over tl o 
Amanus ranges without excessive diflicailty, 
but in winter the road is most trying an<l is 
frequently blocked by snow or slush. Anotlu r 
road from Adana passes round the eastern 
shore of tho (Julf of Alexandretta, by way of 
Payas and Alexandn^tta towm, crosses tlu* 
Amanus by the easy Bailan I'ass, and thi.*nce 
is continued to Aleppo. This is a good road 
with few diniciilties for heavy traffie, bill, like 
the Payas- Alexandretta section of the Toprak - 
Kal6- Alexandretta branch railway, which if 
crosses and rocrosses, it is absolutely exposed 
between Payas and Alexandretta to naval 
bombardment. There it runs between the 
'beach and steep hills or cliffs ; no forts protect 
it, and any formed bodies of troops or trans[)()rt 
f rains daring to traverse it under the guns of a 
warship would be speedily destroyc>d. Behind 
Alexandretta it winds up to the summit of tlie 
Bailan Pass, in full view of the sea and an 
admirable target against the hillsides. 

It will thus be seen that the Turks, if they 
wished to reinforce their Syrian Army, had 
either to risk great losses from naval gunfire 
between Payas and Alexandretta, or to move 
their men, stores, and guns by a difficult 
mountain route over the Amanus from Baghche 
to Radju, a route which bad weather might at 
any time block for two or throe weeks. At first 
they risked the sea-road, and risked it w^ith 
success. The 10th Division, if not others of the 
troops who crossed the Taurus late in Novem- 
ber, marched or wore railed, with guns, pon- 
toons, explosives, and baggage to Aloxandrctfa. 
Owing perhaps to a failure to realize the 
strategic importance of this stretch of coast, 
perhaps to the lack of coordination Ijetween 
tho higher naval and higher military command 
at home which was manifested in the earlier 
stages of the Dardanelles operations, there was 
no Allied warship in the Gulf of Alexandrott-a 
as the trains came down from the north. A 
single cruiser would certainly have inflicted 
heavy losses on the troofjs who afterwords 
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BRIDGE BUILDING BY THE AUSTRALIANS. 
RuSldifift a pontoon bridf(e aerosa the Irrigation Canal. 


attackod tho Canal, and might havo dostroycd 
most of their artillery and pontooiiH. But tho 
chance was lost, and it was not till a week after 
tho main body of J3jemars army hiid crossed 
tho Bailan Pass with gims and equipment 
intact that .H.M.S. Doris appeared off Alex- 
andretta. 

In spite of the value of Alexandri'tta to 
tho Cerman (Jovemment and its capitalist 
allies who hoped to ex]jloit and (control tho 
'rtirkish Empiro in Asia by means of the 
Baghdad iiailway, little had been done to 
protect the town against naval attack. A 
merchantman, afterwards destroyed by tlie 
Doris’s crow, hod been sunk in the bay ; half 
a doxen mines ore said to have been hi id down 
near Ayas. Some tninches were <;onstructed 
along the shore and on the Bailan J*ass. But 
the failure to take any oflFective measures to 
remder it diHieult for hostile warsliips to land 
parties and attack the railway is difficult to 
expkiin. 

On December 16 tho British protected cruiser 
Doris loft Askalon, where she hiwl been engaged 
in some minor operations. On the 1 7th she 
appeared off Alexondrc^tta and bombarded and 
destroyed four bridges on the road and railway 
leading from Alexandretta to Payas. Her 
oaptain presented an ultimatum to the Turkish 
commandant at Alexandretta ordering tho 
surrender or destruction of the railway station, 
wharf, and warlike stores in tho tow'n. h ailing 
this ho threatened to bombard Alexandretta, 
a garrison town within the war anui. On tho 
18th the Doris’s guns destroyed a train laden 
with camels for the Syrian army, and a landing 
party dispersed some Turkish troops near the 
Dort-Yol railway bridge and blew tho bridge 
up with djmamite, losing one man wounded 


during (ho operation. Tho Turks at Alix- 
andrc'tta, having taken no notice of the first 
ultimatum, a second ult imatum was served on 
their commander demaniliTig the surrender of 
all war material in the town, tailing wliic^h the 
Doris would bc^ obligee! to have recourse to a 
boiiibarrlmcnt. This ultimatum elicited an 
angry telegraphic mc^ssago from Djemal J’asha 
at Damascus, who threatened to execute Allied 
subjects interned at that city should any Otto- 
man non-(?ambatnnts be killed by the British 
warship’s guns. It was a characteristically 
Turkish finKfeixiing. Either the British w'cre to 
withdraw, leaving the engines and war material 
at Alexandretta untouched, or they wert* to 
endanger their countrymen’s lives by carrying 
out a necessary opi^ration of W'ur after giving 
full warning to the townsfolk and tho authori- 
ties. The c^aptain of tho Doris re|ilit'd to Dji inal 
l*asha that he? would be held responsible for the 
death of tho Allied subji els ho jiroposed to 
execute. ’I’he Amc?rican Embassy at Constanti- 
nople now used its influence with the* Porte in 
order to induce tho Ottomon military authorit it s 
in Syria to take a more reasonable view and, 
much of tho w'ar matt?rial in the town having 
been removed under cover of the negotiations, 
it was finally agreed that the tw^o railway 
engines at Aloxandn?tta should bo blown up 
by tho Turks themselves. On Dcecanber 21 a 
landing party arrived under the white? flag to 
witness tho destruction of tho engines. The 
'Turks professed to have no high explosives. 
The captoin of the Doris offered to supply them. 
The Turks agreed, but when all was ready their 
parl&fnerUairea became obstructive. They would 
not allow our men to blow the engines up, and 
they professed to bo unable to find Turkish 
omcers at Alexandretta with the necessary 
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qualifications to do so. After a scries of delays 
they yielded, though not till one had botui 
thrown into the sea for impertinence, fortunately 
in a shallow spot, and another soundly shaken. 
At the eleventh hour a formula was discovered 
wliich saved Ottoman face. A British naval 
reserve officer who spoke Turkish was given 
a very tetnporary commission in the Turkish 
Army, and Hiiperintended the setting of the 
fuses and the placing of the explosives. The 
engines flew in pieces, some of which fell four 
hundred feet away, in full view of tlie 4,001) 
soldiers of the Alexandretta garrison, and 
H.M.S. Doris departed, having "singed the 
beard ** of Djemal l^asha and inspired a whole- 
some respect for Allied naval power on the 
Syrian coast. 

Henceforward British, and later French, 
cruisers paid consUmt visits to Alexandretta. 
Attempts to Tnovo military stores along th(^ 
damaged coast road were rendered highly 
dangerous by their guns. On several occasions 
landing parties cut tolegrapli wires or destroyed 
stores and forage loft on the road by the 
pimic-stricken drivers who liad been impressed 
by the enemy and abandoned beasts and carts 
when the shells began to fall. On one of these 
occasions . some Britisli sailors found that a 
cart which had bf)on thus captured contained 
not military stores but oranges. They emptied 
the cart, but left £2 and a note for the owner, 
w’ho was delighted to be overpaid, and sang 
their praises at Alexandretta. 

On only one occasion during the first thrt>e 
months of 1915 did' any fighting worth men- 
tioning occurs on the shores of the Oiilf of 
Alexandretta. 0;i February 6 a landing-party 
from H.M.S. Philomel come under a heavy fire 
from a concealed trench manned by about 
80 Turkish soldiers. Six of the British and 
Now Zealanders who formed her crew (for 
H.M.S. Philomel had been lent as a drill and 
training-ship to the Government of Nc\^ 
Zealand) were wounded, three mortally. They 
were avenged by the cruiser, which instantly 
steamed in and opened a point-blank fir^' 
with her 4*7 inch guns on the trench. Of 
80 Turks, more than 60 were killed or badly 
wounded, some being litertidly blown to pieces 
by the high-explosive shells. After this lesson 
the Turks at Alexandretta left the Allied sailors 
severely alone. 

The operations of the British cruisers at 
Alexandretta, though less successful than they 
might have been had they commenced ten 
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(liiys earlier, were none the less of use to the 
Allied cause, since they prevented the enemy 
from sending any large cpiantities of stores or 
jiiiy number of men to Aleppo for the Caucasus, 
.Mesopotamia or the lOgyptian border by the 
e:i-»y coast route. Troops and munitions had 
h) 1)0 sent from Cilicia into Northern Syria over 
tiie (Jiaiir J)agh by the pass sometimes known 
IIS the Syrian Cates. Something was done by 
ihe Turks to improve the road, but till late in 
March their transport columns and heavily 
r(|iiipped infantry suffered the inaxiinum of 
discomfort and inconvenience as t hey st ruggled 
nvrr t he mountains, exposed to bitter wind and 
sleet and camping in slush and mud, till they 
reached the comparative comfort of the North 
Syrian plain. 

On the coast of Southern and Ontral Syria 
no very striking operat ions took place during 
the wint^er. K1 Arish was more than once 
shelled. The Russian cruiser Askold landed 
parties at several places. Sometimes the Rus- 
sians were well received : some, as at Khan 
Viifuis and Ruad, were fired on. Only one 
srainan was lost during these operations, during 
which t he Russians captured a disabled Oerman 
nicrchantman and discovered some mines. 
Meanwhile the French hydroplanes carried by 
<*crtain vessels of the Levant squadron paid 
frequent visits to the southern coast of Pales- 
tine, were able to obtain a considerable amount 
<»f useful information as to the situation of the 
<?iieiny*8 comps, movements of troops and 
baggage- trains, etc., and at times flew as far 
inland as Heershoba. 

After the commencement of the Allied 
••perations against the Dardanelles the French 
t'l(?et tool^ over the entire observation of the 
Syrian coast. 

On April 10 the battleship St. Louis bom- 
b.irdeii the Turkish entrenchments at El 
Arish, a hydroplane “ spotting ” for her. 
She drew the fire of 15 or 20 field guns, was 
'»neo hit by a shell which did no damage, and 
innicted some loss on the Turks. I^arly in 
May she shelled a big comp near Oaza, where a 
•i:i:nber of Ottoman soldiers had assembled 
pr(>paratory to a review which Djemal Pasha 
' as to hold. About 60 of the enemy were 
l^illod by shrapnel, and as many more wounded. 

On April 29 the cruiser D’Entrecasteaux 
^helled some trenches at Tarsus on the Cilicion 
'•east, while her hydroplane with a French 
pilot and British observer flew over the railway 
-Station and dropped a bomb on a railway tnick 


laden with dynamite. Other trucks carrying 
high explosives disappeansi with terrible 
detonations, and the railway stalion was 
wrecktsl. 

On May 10 the treanne d’Arc a])peaivd off 
Kl Arish and again shelled the 'I'lirks there. 
On Ascension Hay the cruiser D'l^stnS's 
appeared befon^ Alexaiidretta. I Tit commander, 
M. de la Passandii^re, summoned the Kaimakam 
to haul dowm the “ flag of barbarism '* which 
was flying over the (jcrman (Consulate. The 
Kaimakam was, ns usual, ill or absc'ut. There- 
upon M. de la Passmlit'Tc, having fixed a tiim* 
limit within which the Fonsulate was to be 
evacuated or the flag hauled clown, fllk*d somo 
5*5-inch shc^lls with black powder to avoid 
doing unnecessary damage and traincul his 
guns on the building. As soon as the time- 
limit expired ho ordi^red fire to be opened. The* 
Consulate was wri?eked, the obnoxious flag came 
down, and the nightshirt of the ('onsiil, wlio 
hims(4f fell out of a window, was whirled aloft 
by the shell blast to the summit of a high tree 
in the garden. Three Turkish soldiers who 
remained near the ('onsulato in spite of warning 
were woundt»d : otherwise t lu^re were* no 
casualties. a 

The captain of the D’EstiVH^s next turned bis 
attention to a pc'trol depot which might bo 
usc>d to supply the hostile submarines which 
hod by this time appeared in the Aeg<*nn. 
Wishing to spare the town, he chose an hour 
w’hen the wind hod dropped on May 14, and 
ignited tho depOt with a (naiple of shiOls, 
destroying 1,000 casc‘s. A few days earlicT the 
Jeaiuie d’Are hod destroyed a much largcT 
depot at Makri on tho southern oast of (.’ilicMa, 
wliere over 20,000 coses had been ignited. 
The bombardment of Hudrum on the- S.VN’* 
coast of Asia Minor in the (Julf of HalicnniassiiH 
should not perhaps be mentioned hem, belong- 
ing as it does to the Aegean sidt) of the naval 
war against tlie Turks. Tt was eaiistxl by a 
gross ac^t of trf?ac*hery on tho |jnrt of thi^ Turks, 
mostly arincd civilians, who fired on two boats* 
crews who had been sent in to parley with tlie 
authorities by tho captain of tho Diipk^ix. 
About 20 French .sailors wort? killed or captured, 
and tho Ottoman authorities hod the effrontery 
to publish a communique describing the repulse 
of a landing force. The Dupleix thereupon 
bombarded the Moslem quarter of the town for 
throe hours, doing great damage. 

Another case of attack by armed inhabitants 
on boat parties occurred at Banias, -near 
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J^atakia, on May 18, when a tug and a boat 
belonging to the D’EstnSos, whioh had captured 
two enemy merchant men and chased another 
to the little port, were fired on from the house- 
tops and landing- pltu'c. The two French 
officers in charge showed great coolness and 
decision. Lieutenant le Gaillou climbed from 
the tug into the little boat, which had been 
badly hit. One of her crew was dead. Another, 
his log shattered by a dum-dum bullet, w-as 
plugging a hole in the boat’s side with his 
uninjured foot. He made her fast to the tug 
and got her away while his junior, Lieutenant 
Van der Kemp, coolly picked ofl four of the 
armed inhabitants from the boat. To punish 
the armed inhabitants, who had posed as 
piniceablo civilians till the boat approached, 
part of the town was destroyed by the 
D’ Entries. 

The D’Estrees afterwards destroyed the 
house of the German Consul at Haifa, who had 
passed for a gentlemanabefore the war, but hod 
latterly been inspired to repair to the cemetery 
near Mount Carmel, where lie Napoleon’s 
sfddiers slain at Akka and Mount Tabor, and, 
assisted by a Tiurkish officer, to scatter their 
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bones about the fields and deface their 
memorials. 

'Pho new year began in the Rod S€»a with an 
exciting escape on the part of Capt. Stirling, 
D.S.O., of the Dublin Fusiliers, and Seaman 
Herv6 Lo Grail, first from an accident to their 
hydroplane, and then from capture. The 
hydroplane, which had frequently given trouble, 
failed them at a great height above the pre- 
cipitous gorges north of Akaba, and there was 
no hoi^e of reaching the sea. Thanks to the 
magnificent coolness and skill of the Breton 
pilot, who handled the machine with amazing 
mastery, the hydroplane was steered down to 
one of the few spots among the gorges where 


descent did not mean instant death. As it wus 
the hydroplane was naturally wrecked : Captain 
Stirling was pinned down under the machine 
and Lo Grail thrown forward on his head and 
stunned. It was the first occasion on which 
a hydroplane hod landed on terra firma with- 
out killing its passengers. Eventually Lo Grail 
recovered, extricated Captain Stirling, who hud 
begun to wonder whether he was to die of 
starvation pinned under the wrecked machine, 
and set off with him towards the shore. But 
Le Grail was badly shaken by his fall, and in 
the end collapsed. Stirling left him hid in a 
gully, and after making his way through 
difficult country full of parties of Turks and 
Arabs, reached the shore, and was picked up 
by H.M.S. Minerva. Next day a landing party 
searched for the missing pilot in vain. At 
nightfall the Minerva steamed away, but shortly 
afterwards her captain hod a sudden presenti- 
ment that Lo Grail would yet bo found, and 
steamed back. Tlie Minerva’s sc^irchlight 
thrown on the shore awoke the Breton, who 
had slept off the worst of the shock, made his 
way through the Turks to the beach in time to 
see the Minerva steaming away, and gone to 
sleep like a philosopher. 

Late in February the French armoured 
cruiser Desaix landed a reconnoitring party 
near Akaba, accompanied by Pdre Jaussens, 
the w'cll-known Dominican arehicologist. There 
were no signs of Turks till the churchman dis- 
covered the tracks of military hob-nailed boots 
which led to a village. The landing party was 
•reinforced, and French sailors drove the 50 or 
60 soldiers who w'ere lurking among the houses 
out of the village, killing and wounding a dozen 
of. them and losing one man slightly wounded. 
Vessels of the Indian Marino took part in the 
patrol of the Rod Sea, occasionally making 
useful captures and discovering mines in the 
Gulf of Akaba. 

On March 21 the white-flag trick was played 
on H.M.B. Dufferin at Muweilah, on the coast 
of Midian, where there is an ancient Turkish 
fort. A British sailor was killed and an officer 
and nine others wounded. The fort was 
severely bombarded, and several Turks are 
believed to have been killed. In mid-May 
H.M.S. Northbrook took a dhow, on board of 
which were 6- German officers of the mer- 
cantile marine and 10 men, who seem to have 
been attempting to make their way north to 
one of the Turkish Red Sea ports. Both here 
and in the Levant there were many other 
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iritorestirig and exciting incidontn which cannot 
hi^ recounted here. Enough that our saiUms 
and those of our gallant Allies were worthy of 
their forefathers and mode war as cleanly and 
f liivalrously as they did. 

It was not till the New Year that the Arab 
) Hinds which had been engaged at Bir-en-Nu.O'S 
hugati to show* themselves again in any niiiiibc^rs 
to the west of Katia. Meanwhile Kl Arish 
had been converted into on advance<] base* and 
large quantities of stores collectcHl tla'iv : 
Miiiall bodies of Turks had come (hiwn t<» Kl 
Aiidja from Beersheba, and others had 
strengthened the force which had occnpi<d 
1‘ort Naklil. During December the Turkish 
troops in the Jeriisaleru and Hebron n'gicm 
rtjceivod reinforcements from the north, and 
t’olonel Kreas von Krf?ssenstoin, arriving at 
•Icrusalem'* was greeted with acclamations by 
the population, the local Jews erecting »in 
urch on which the w'ords “ Blessed art^ they 
that come in the name of the Lord'’ were 
inscribed in Hebrew characters. 'J'ho Turkish 
•uithorities having shown their Gennan alli(*s 
to the public, next bade it acclaim the coming 
of the Holy Standard from the Great Mosque 
at Medina. But when the Standard arrived 
it^ was patent to all that while the iiolo might 
ho of some antiquity, the flag itself w*as 
•neither ancient nor particularly holy. What 
was even more depressing to Pan-Islainic 
'enthusiasts was the death of the Mufti who 
iiccoinpanied the flag and had charge of it. 
Arriv ing after a toilsome journey at Jerusalem, 
the aged and venerable man addressed a meeting 


of the Kaithfiil in the court of the Mosque? of 
Omar. A violent thuiidiTsloriii put a sudden 
end to the meeting. 'J'he Mufti was dmnchrd, 
and died of pneumonia in thri'e days. 'Phis 
event naturally caused a grc*at depression, as 
did the fall of the Ottoman Standard at the 
Konak at Jaffa while the fanatical Kaimukam 
w*as addressing a meeting and calling for 
voliinti?t*rs. ^ 

It w*as, apparently, in ihe last days of 
November that the Waili Ibn Miiksheib ran 
down in s[)ale and fnrmi?d a hike at Kr Uigm. 
1"he Turks, wIjosc Intelligence Oeparimeiil w as 
well served througluait the eainpaign l>y tlieir 
Bedtiin auxiliaries, soon got wind of tJiis, and 
no doubt decided to follow the Kl Audja- 
GifgiilTa-Kr Kigiii-lsmailia lino of advance in 
conswiiience. Ston*s and eamels luul already 
been collected at Beersheba and Kl-Audja, 
from w'liif^h the first troops sent t«) Nakhl hml 
marched south via Kossaima, where there was 
a good water supply. 

The forco concentratecl for the attack on 
fsmailia consisted f)f the lOth Division (28th, 
29th and 30th regiments with part of the 1 0th 
Field Artillery Regiment), commanded by 
Colonel von Trommer ; 23rd Division (02nd, (irjth 
and 68th regiments), commanded by Belidj(?t 
J-Jey ; and 25th Division (73rd, 74ih and 75th 
regiments and part of the 25tli Artillery Kegi- 
mont), commanded by Ali Fuad Bey; part of 
the 29th C’avalry Regiment, two 6-inch 
howitzers, two machine-gun companies, the 
4th and 8th Engineer battalions with a Pontoon 
Company, a battalion of the 64th Infantry 
Regiment, and a force of a few hundred 
*‘fedaia** or mudjahideen.” The infantry 
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rogimonts of the 23rd and 25th Oivisioiis each 
ntiinbered only two battalions instead of tho 
usual throe, the* third battalions having been 
loft behind in Syria. The Ist and 2nd battalions 
of tlio 25th Division at leuist wero above strength, 
averaging about 1,500 men. Hie total strength 
of the main force was probably about 30,000meri. 

Tho Northern Column, which was to inarch 
by 101 Arish and Katia to El Kantara, was 
composed of tho 80th and 81st Infantry Regi- 
ments of tho 27th Division, probably two 
battc^ries of tho 27th Artillery Regiment and a 
Mountain Battery, a Maxim Company, some 
c ivalry and a force of irregulars commanded by 
Miintaz Boy, an ex -brigand who had murdered 
a brother-officer at Salonika, had been exiled to 
•Jaffa, where ho broke prison and turned high- 
wayman, and had been pardoned under the 
new regime. Realizing that men of spirit like 
himself wrere likely to prosper under a revolu- 
tionary regime, ho became a member of tho 
Oominittoo of Union and Progress and attached 
himself to Enver Pasha, whom he served in 
Tripoli. The Southern or Nakhl column was 
commanded by an officer of, if possible, worse 
antecedents, named Eshn^f Bey. It was com- 
posed of tho 09th (Reserve) Regiment, detach- 
ments from tho 128th and 129th Regiments, 
which formed part of the Independent Division 
of the Hodjaz, and about 1 ,500 irregulars, with 
some ftendannerie and a mountain battery. 
The Northern Column may have numbered 
6.000 men ; the Southern column about 3,000. 
Djemal Pasha as Coinmander-in-Chief accom* 
pan led the main force, which was luider tho 
direct command of his namesake, Djemal 
Pasha (IF.), commander of the Vlllth (Damas- 
cus) Army Corps. 


The Turkish transport was well organizc'd. 
Each regiment had about 250 camels: tlio 
Reserve, transport was effected by shifts of 500 
camels working over stages of as yet unknown 
length. Food was usually sufficient. Tho ni(*n 
wore encouraged to be sparing of their watiT 
ration, but had little or no trouble from thirst 
during the march. The hold guns wore man- 
handled on soft ground ; the heavy howitzers, 
two in mimbor, of 15 cm. (6 inch) calibre, wore 
hauled by a multitude of men and oxen, as 
wero the pontoon boats, galvaniz(.»d iron vess(*ls 
of 7*.50 metres length, 1*54 metres beam, and 
*80 metres draught, constructed by the Bilgc*!^ 
Aktiengesellschaft, and the rafts ingeniouHly 
made of tenek^s ** (korosine tins) held in h 
wooden frame. The heavy howitzers, which 
do not seem to have boon provided with 
“ caterpillar w'hecls,** are said to have required 
36 oxen or buffaloes each to move them. Tho 
pontoon boats wero dragged on wheeled fniinos, 
to which rollers or sledges could bo fitted on 
soft ground. March discipline seems to have 
been good. The men on several occasions 
covered 20 miles a day, and tho Camel Transport 
Companies were specially commended by 
Djemal Pasha for their endurance, some having 
marched 90 miles in three days. 

The story of the inarch can be briefly tt»ld. 
The bulk of tho main anny left Hebron on 
January 11. On January 18 a hydrophi no 
located a force of about 8,000 men at Beershebn. 
This w'as probably tho rear-guard of the main 
force, for on January 22 a strong Turkish force* 
w*as sighted at Moia Harab. On January 23 
tho advance guard of the Southern cohnnn 
was marked down at Ain Sudr. By .Tanuar>' 26 
the advance guards of the Southern and Cen- 



A PARTY OP THE NEW ZEALAND CONTINGENT 
Tronoh-di|iiii| in the desert. 
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NEW ZBAI.ANOBRS IN E(JYPT 


l^avalry on the march. Inaet: Cupid, the mascot 


of the WellinjSton Mounted Rifles. 


trill ool (linns woro near the Canal, the? South- 
c'rntTrt at Hir Maheiiik, (ho Cenirul ooluinn 
at Moia Harah, and. also on the Wadi Um 
Miikaheib, where from 2,000 to 11,000 men 
Mere detet^tnd. On that day part of (he 
Northern ooluinn was engaged with our cover- 
ing troopa aoine miles oast of K1 Karitara. 
^Ve had an ofTioor and five men woundtsl in 
the skirmish. It was now clear (hat the 
Oiieniy's main attack was nnponding, tuid the 
New Zealand Infantry Hrigade was conscc|uently 
railed up from Cairo, the Otago and Wellington 
battalions being sent to El Kiibri, t he Auckland 
and Canterbury battalions to Isinailia. On t he 
Maine day H.M.8. Swiftsiiro, Ocean, Minerva 
and Clio entered the Canal, whore the French 
'viirships bToquin and D'Entrecasteaux, IJ.M.S. 
llardingrt and two torpedo-boats were alnwly 
aliened. At 3 a.in. on January 27 the Nakhl 
<‘"liirnn made an attack on the Baluchistan and 
Kubri posts, and was easily repulsed. Early 
nn the following morning an atUanpt was made 
hi rush the British outposts at El Kantara and 
\v;is repulsed by the I4th Sikiis, who lost a 
f‘.«tive officer and had about 20 other casiial- 
li' s. For the next three days there were 
iJoiistant skirmishes at long range between our 
pasts and the enemy’s patrols, wdiile the 
"*arship8 sent occasional shell at the larger 
h'idies which occasionally showed themselves 
but took care to entrench just beyond the 
(extreme effective range of the shrapnel fired by 
our naval guns. More damage was probably 



done by our ainnen, who flew their lUToplaiif's 
and hydroplanes boldly over tJic advancing 
columns, now and agiiiii planting elTeirtivc 
bombs among the men and camels. Several 
of (hem hiwi narrow t«capes. One Frenc^h 
pilot and a British ohservcT, Lioul I’atridgc, of 
the Indian Army Rcsctvo of OlTieers, lost (lieir 
inaehinif through a biul engine failiirt^ some 
miles outside our lines, came hack in the night, 
and were unhappily fired u|)c)]i and killed l>y 
one of our piekels. 

Meanwhile the Turks, marching rapidly and 
sufTering from cold rather than heat, hud 
brought their main body to the great pool at 
Er Kigiii. ’rhey had cross 'd the Wadi El 
Arish at the well of Ruafa, in irched thence 
across the ojien hard plain of El Sirr to Bir 
Hoinina, where iliey dug a good well, and 
thence, as far as possible avoiding the great 
patch of dune country north of Djebel Ycllcf, 
moved on to the edge of the plateau and the 
slopes that descend into the drifts and belt. 
But not all Djemal Pasha’s fon^e had reached 
the hills above Bir Habeita, where the Turkish 
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commander encamped eight mila? east of 
Scrapeum on the night of January 31. Four or 
five marciie-s away were the 28th and 291 h 
Infantry regimen t8, the 3rd battalion of iho 
30th, and [jorhapH other units. Why they M-orc 
left so far in rear of the main body and wliy 
the Ottoman Commandcr-in'f'hief did not, 
await their arrival none could understand. On 
February 1 he transferred his headquarters to 
Katayib el Kheil, a group of low hills about 
eight miles east of the southern extremity t.f 
Lake Timsah. 

The orders for attack which he issued on tli(> 
following day show him to have been conlident 
of success. His army hod successfully crossed 
the desert : ;tho men were in good condition : 
there had not been many dewTters savt; auion^ 
the irregulars, whoso leaders forced Indian, 
Algerian and Tripolitan pilgrims whom thc'y 
met on the northern or the Nakhl roads to 
join the “ miidjahidin,** and he firmly believed 
that the Indian Moslems arrayed against him 
would moke but a show of resistance, if th(\v 
did not desert eii mnaae. And was it not an 
article of faith with every good Yoimg Tuik 
of the Committee of Union and Progress that, 
Egypt was pining for the Ottoman delivi*r(T, 
and thot the Grand Sheikh of t he Senussi was 
about to lead his valiant, if somewhat nebulous, 
armies out of the* Sahara to attack the infidel 
in the r(>nr ? 


Ily the evening of February 1 Djemal Pasha 
had prepared his plan of attack. The inain 
force, composed of the 25t}i Division and all or 
port of the 23rd Division, w-os to attack the 
canal and if possil)le force a passage between 
Serapeum and Tussum, w’hile its" right wing 
held our troops at the Ismailia Ferry bridge- 
head by a feint attack. The Northern column 
was to attack El Kantara while domonstraf ing 
at Ferdan to prevent the reinforcement of the 
first-named post. The Southern column was 
ordered to make a demonstration at Kubri nf^nr 
Suez, an order wdiich it carried out very feebly. 

If the selection of the El Audja-Ismailia line 
of advance hail been dictated by its greater 
practicability for wheeled transport, its security 
against interference from the sea, and above all. 
by the existence of the great rain pool at hr 
liigm, the choice of the Tussum -Serapeum 
section of the canal as the principal objective of 
the attack was due to the consideration that 
success here would bring the enemy within a 
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tow inilos of Ismailia and that tho ground on 
t he east bank of the canal between tho bridge- 
heads of Serapeum and Tuasuni favoured the 
sittaek far more than the open desert in front 
of tho Ismailia Ferry post. Tho etiomy*s patrols 
had informed Djemal that the west bank of tlie 
ciuial between the two bridgeheads was un- 
occupied by our troops. It may have boon 
partially unoccupied at the moment when tho 
patrols last visited the opposite bank. Even 
for so large a force as that which hold tho canal 
it was impossible — ^not that it was necesstwy — 
t.o man every yard of tho western bank of the 
canal. Tho Turks wore certainly ignorant of 
tho fact that part of tho Tussum-Sorapeuin line 
was hold by our troops, well concealed by tho 
long narrow bolt of trees that marks tho western 
bank.* nor did they realize how rapidly rein- 
forcoments could be railed to any threatened 
point from Ismailia, and even, if iiccoKHary, 
from Cairo. 

On February 1 Djemal Pasha seems to havo 
reached Katayib ol Kheil with his staff. The 
23rd Division, forming the right wing of his 
force, seems to have reached this group of low 
hills about 10,000 yards cost of tho southern 
extremity of Lako Timsah on tho previous day. 
As soon OR the 26th Division and the Smyrna 
troops, who had started later from Er nigiii, 
had come into line with tho right, the 2‘lrd 
Division moved off against the Ferry at Ismailia, 
its left protected by I^ke Tiinsuh. 

Early on February 2 on Indian reconnoitring 
force of all arms met tho Turks about 4 miles 
east of tho Ferry. A desultory action ensued 
in which our troops attempted to draw t he 
enemy within range of our main position, 
while the Turks hung back. At 8 p.in. a 
sudden luid violent sandstorm put an end 
to the engagement, and tho enemy en- 
trenched about 2^ miles south-east of the 
Kerry post. 

The 26th Division reached a point within four 
or five miles of the Can^ that aftomoon. Its 

• Tho troops in the section Tnssiun-Dvorsoir (ot tho 
ikorthem exiromity of tho Qreat Bitter Lake) of tho 
t/onnl Defences were tho following on tho morning of 
Vobruary 3 : 

19th Lancashire Battery, R.F.A. (T.F.). 

5th Battery Egyptian Anny. 

Ist Field Co.. East Lancashire R.E. 

Canterbury Battalion, N.Z. Infantry (two platoons). 

2nd Rajputs. 

62nd Punjabis. 

92kid Punjabis. 

2/ 10th Qurkhas. 

128th Pioneers (two platoons). 

187th Field Ambulanoc. 


scouts were already ensconced on the («asterti 
hank, immediatiely tieliind which, facing lhi‘ 
line of trees on the western bank, an> nuiiieroiis 
sandhills and hollows where briisliwootl grows, 
good cover for infant i*y. The bank itself falls 
steeply to the ('aiiuK but at several points 
thenun are openings, gaps, so to speak, in a 
sort of sandy parapcM, down wliich pontoons 
and rafts could bo draggl'd. At the foot of tho 
eastern hank is a narrow sandy beach not more 
than seven or eight yards wido. 

After nightfall the 2.1th Division advaiu'ed, 
with tho i^ontoon (’onipanics and Eiigin*M*rs 
of the 4th and 8th Army Torps, who were 



ENVER PASHA. 


tho first to reocdi the water with their pontoons, 
some twenty in number, and five or six rafts 
made of kcrosinc tins in woodem reset angular 
frames. With them camo part of tho 76th 
Regiment, and some of tho ** fedais or miid- 
jahidin ” (Holy Warriors), as tho Aral>s oalled 
them, who accompanied Djemal’s force, old 
Tripoli fighters and Balkan adventurers. They 
struck tho gaps in tho Canal bank, tbo most 
northerly of which is within a few hundred 
yards of the Tussum bridgehead, shortly before 
.3 a.m. on the 3rd. To their left, covering them, 
were the remainder of tho 75th. Further south 
towards Serapoiun wore the 74th Regiment. 
Part of the 73pd seems to have been in support 
of the Pontoon companies, port moved into and 
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THE MAORIS IN GAMP. 


occupied the outer or day linn of tho Tuseiiiii 
poHt.. The night wan extremely dark and atili. 
The silence on tho western bank encouraged the 
onomy to believe that it was unoccupied. The 
men were confident, ns were* the Tiu'kish 
officers. In a letter found afterwards on a dead 
officer, which had evidently bi^n written on the 
evening of February 2, when tho writer was 
resting wdthin sight of the Canal, were the 
words, It would be false to say that our man^h 
was not difficult and full of hardship, but every 
difficulty has,huiiinnly speaking, been conquered 
thanks to our perfect organization, and to- 
morrow we shall he across the Canal and on our 
way to Cairo.” The regimental preachers had 
warned their men that if victory and Paradise 
were in front of them, deatli and Hell fire 
awnitnd those who retrent<?d. Tales of mos- 
sac*res of Kgyptian Mosleins by the licentious 
ilritish soldit^ry were spread among officers and 
men in accordance with the tnuUtions of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and tho 
coimtersign for the night of February 2-3 was 
“ Sandjnk-i-Shorif ” (Tho Holy llatmer). 8ome 
of tin* '* inudjahidin ” who accompanied the 
Pontoon companies to tho water were noisy, 
and it w'os their exhortations, ” Forward 
brothers, let us die for tho Faith,” that first 
wariud the sentries of the 6th Egyptian ” Field ” 
Battery composed of mountain guns and Maxim 
section wliich, all unknown to the enemy had 
been posted on the wc'st bank a short distance 
south of Tussiim. At other gafis on the east 
bank all was quiet. ” We heard nothing and 
saw nothing,” said a prisoner. ” Only a long 
w’ay off there wen% dogs barking: we were at 
the water side when suddenly a Maxim o^iened 
on us.” 

It was then 3.30 a.in. Crowded in the 
openings of tho easVem bank of the Canal or 
on the narrow beach below it, the Turks 


suffered heavily from case fired by the Egyptian 
mountain guns and from the well -served 
Maxims. Some boats which pushed out were 
sunk in mid-channel, and the men of the 62nd 
Punjabis near Tussum showed particular pluck 
in coming out of their cover to shoot imder a 
hot fire at thoiii, or even to ciiargc down their 
own bank to repel attempts at landing. Further 
south towards Tussum a Territorial field batUTy 
belonging to the East Lancashire Division 
opened fire, supported by a platoon of New 
Zealanders of the Cantorbivy Battalion. The 
Turks lining the* bank instantly replied with 
rifle and machine-gun fire. Their rifleanon made 
it impossible to stand up near the Egyptian 
mountain guns, but the gunners stuck to their 
work, inflicting heavy punishment. Torpcxlo- 
boat No. 043, a tiny craft with a crew of 13 all 
told, now dashed up and landed a party of 
four officers and men south of Tussum. They 
scrambled up the eastern bank, found them- 
selves in a Turkish trench, escaped by a miracle 
though fired on at point-blank range, and got 
bock to their ship. The midget promptly 
dashed in between the fires and enfiladed the 
eastern bank under a rain of bullets, losing two 
officers tuid tw'o men wounded, but destroying 
several of the pontoon boats lying unlaunched 
on the enemy’s bank. 

As the dark cloudy night lightened into dawn 
fresh forces came into action. The Turks who 
hod occupied the day fine of tho Tussum post 
on tho eastern bank advanced against the 
bridge-head, covered by artillery, while another 
body attacked the Serapoum post. The war- 
Bhi|)s on the Canal and Lake Timsah now 
opened fire. Throe batteries of Turkisli field 
guns replied from the low'cr slopes of Katayib el 
Kheii. Their shells wore admirably fused, but 
though they made good practice at visible 
targets, they never found the Territorial battery 
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between Tiiasuiu and Seraix'ijiu, which with 
some help from the New Zealanders beat down 
the fire from the eastern bank sufficiently to 
be able to turn part- of its attention to tlio 
enemy’s reserves as they showed theinselvc^s 
on the open desert further away to the east. 
A chance salvo from ori(% of t ho eneniy's battcTies 
wounded four of the Territorial gunners, but 
it hod pn'viunsly run more risk from a small 
party of the enemy who had succi^edod in 
getting a pontoon across the Canal in tli(‘ dark, 
'riieir pontoon sank as it reac?hed the western 
bank, but the men maintained themselves for 
some time and snipcnl the artillery horses, 
hitting a fo\l^ till dawn, when they wen? rounded 
up by some Indiafi cavalry and eventually 
surrenderou. 

Supported by the sliips and by tield and 
mountain artillery, the Indian troojjs now took 
the offensive. The Serapeum garrison (2iid 
Hajputs and 92nd Punjabis), whicli had already 
stopped the enemy three -<|uarters of a mile 
from its position, now clean'd its front, 'riie 
Tiissum garrison, consisting of the (i2iul 
Punjabis, <irove the enemy bock by a brilliant 
counter-attack. The l/6th Ourkha>* also dis- 
tinguished themselves. Tw’o battalions of the 
28th n'giment were thrown vainly into the 
fight. Our artillery gave them no <?liance, and 
by 3 p.m. on the 3rd the enemy w*ih in full 
retreat with the exception of a few htindnd 
men who had been lf*ft as a rearguard or liad 
lost touch w'ith the rest and nnnaincMl in the 


husliy hollow>« on the f»ast hank Is'twoen the 
two posts. 

Meanwliilo the warships on Lake Tiiiisah had 
hc>en in nedion. A salvo from the K(?(|uin woke 
up Isinailia early, and en»wds of soldiers and 
many t:iviliaris climbed <»very available sand- 
hill to si*e whal. was doing till the Turkish field 
gnus posted in the east and south-east C)f the 
Perry post position sent shells siinicicntly iu*ar 
to convince them that it was safer to wuteh 
from (sjver. A husbiuid and wife hastily dis- 
embarking from a Hihhy liner which was lying 
(»fT the landing stage at Isinailia, near which 
shell had burst , took a carriage and drove along 
th<» lake front, iiiiieh pcpperid by shells till near 
the old Fren(?h hospital, wlion they siiilih'iily 
realisiHl tliiar dangiT and drove hac?k at hu(?1i 
spei'd os t.he rainshai^kle arahiyaH and broken- 
down horses of Tsmailia can must er. I hit tho 
eiiciiiy's shell did more than start le. At about 
1 1 a.in. two 9-ineh sliells fir(?d from a couple 
of howitzers concc'alcd in hollows about 9,r.0ti 
yards from tho south-east extremity of Ijake 
Tiinsnh hit If.M.S. J-iimlinge, an imned hut 
uiiprotootetl transport, helongiiig to the Indian 
Marine. One wrecked her funni*!. ^riu* other 
burst inboard. fPilot Oeorge Carew, a gallant 
old merchant-seaman who hml rcfiiai^d to gi> 
below, lost a li'g. but continued to iidvisi* tho 
piloting of till' daiiiagisl ship into Isinailia. 
Nine of the crew >\ere wounded, two iiiortiilly. 
The llardingo’b placi? was taken hy H.M.S. 
Swiftsurr*. Later the li-ineh howitzers dropped 



ARTILLERY WHBBI^ COVERED WITH STRAW TO PROTECT THEM FROM 

THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 
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two Hhells, ono jiiflt Hhort of and one just over 
the Froneli coastguard battlcsliip RiMpiin. The 
Roc|uin replied with her 10'8-inch guns, and 
the Turkish heavies eventually ceased their 
fire. 

During the morning of the :ird the 23rd 
Division moved towards the Isinailia Ferry 
post, which was held by the 52iid Sikhs, j^Bth 
Punjabi Rifles, a battery of Indian Mountain 
Artillery, and Australian engineers. On the 
west bank a Lancashire Territorial Field Battery 
formed part of the garrison of the Ferry post. 
The Tiirk-s used the ground well, digging shelter 
pits as they advanced, and were supported by 
two field batteries. An officer, apparently a 
German, exposed himself with the greatest 
daring, and watchers were interested to see a 
yellow “ pie dog *’ which also escaix)d, running 
about the advancing line. Our artillery kept 
the enemy from coming within 1,000 yards of 
the outpost line. In the afternoon the 
demonstration ceased, save for a few sheila 
fired as a nightcap. During the dark night 
that followed some of the enemy approached 
the oiitpoat line, but dawn found them gone 


INDIAN TROOPS REPELLING A NIGHT 

save for a Gri?i?k doctor, who had fallen into 
our wire entanglements. 

At the same time as the fighting ceased at 
the Ferry it died down at El Kantara. There 
the Turks had made a plucky night attack, 
which came to grief on our barbed wiw«. 
Another attempt to advance from the south was 
repelled by an advance of our Indiir]^ troops. 
Some damage was dono to the enemy, of whom 
barely two regiments, the 80th and Slat of the 
27th Division, were engaged, by Indian and 
Territorial artillery and by the guns of H.M.S. 
Swiftsurc. The attack, during whi^h it was 
necessary to advance on a front narrowed 
by inundations on ground so in ushy at 
the edge of the flooded area that ^somo of 
the enemy went waist-deep into the mud, 
never had the ghost of a chance of success. At 
the same time the Turks with a battsry made 
a demonstration towards £1 Ferdan, but were 
easily beatmi off by the trr>ops there and by 
the gimboat Clio, which was twice hit. There 
wen* no casualties at El Ferdan and less than 
30 at El Kantara, where only part of General 
Cox’s Brigade — 1/Oth Gurkhas, 14th Sikhs, 
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ATTACK BY THE TURKS AT TUSSUM 


69th Punjabis, and 89th Punjabis was on- 
gaged. 

Jiato in the afternoon of the 3rd then* was 
some sniping from the east bank between 
Tussum and Serapoum, and a man was killcHi 
in the fore-top of H.M.S. Swiftsure, whieli had 
left f^ke Tiinsah. 'J'here was some fighting 
<liiring the night on this section. Next morning 
sniping Was renewed. Half a battalion of the 
92nd Punjabis was sent out from Serapeum and 
found several himdred of the enemy in the 
hollows. During the fighting that ensued soine of 
the enemy, either by accident or by design, held 
up their hands, while others fired on the com- 
f)any of the 92nd, which was advancing to take 
the surrender, killing Captain Cochran and 
several of his men. Reinfon*ed by one eoi 1 1 pany 
each of the 27th and 67th Punjabis and of the 
1 28th Pioneers • and by the 62nd Punjabis, 
the 92nd soon overpowered the enemy after a 
sharp hand-to-hand fight in which a Hritisli 
officer killed a Turkish officer with a swonl- 

* llie 27th Punjabifl and the 128th Pionoen had arrived 
at Serapeiim from the General Hesiiorve on the previous 
afternoon. 


thrust in single combat. Here was found the 
dead body of a Cennan ofilcor, Captain von dem 
Hagen, in w'hose haversack was disco vt^red a 
wliitf* flag with rings and hnlyanJ in a special 
cose. In fairness to the dead it must bo addc'd 
that there is no proof that any use a as made of 
this flag, but, if one charitahly supposes that it 
was intended for legitimate use, t.c., for purpof>.es 
of surrender, its presc^nee does not say much for 
the moral of the Cennan officers attached to 
Djemal’s force. 'Fhe enemy w'cro killed, cap- 
tured, or put to flight. They hod about 120 
killed and w'ounded at this point, and 6 officers 
and 251 irien were captured, with 3 maxim 
guns. 

The demonstration near Suez on February 
2 was quite the tamest iiiiule in thc^ Suez Canal 
campaign and ncM^i not di'tain the nnidc r. 
It did not cost us a man. That night the Turks 
in front of El Kantara, El Ferdan, Ismailia Ferry 
and Suez follow’cd the example of the greater 
part of the main force and made off as fast as 
they could towards Katia, Djebel Habcata, and 
Nakhl. In the afternoon of the 4tii, after the 
end of the fighting between TiisRiiin and Sera- 
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peuin, Indiivn Cuvjilry atul otluT patrolH moved 
oautward and made Hotno captures of pri«on«^rs 
and war niatorial. and prc'parations were being 
iiiiule at TsmaiHa for an advance in force across 
the (>anal that night in pursuit of the retreating 
Turks. To tFie disappointment of the Indian 
troops and of the large Colonial and Yeo iianry 
reinforcotiients which hod reocdiod Ismailia, 
thoHO preparations were eventually susijended. 

8o ended the battle of t he Suez ('annl. H'lie 


Hritish losses were amazingly small, totalling 
about 115 killed and wounded. Of the Turks 
over 900 wero actually buried or found drowned 
in the Canal, about 050 were taken prisoners, 
and between 1,500 and 2,000 wero believed to 
have boon wounded. The Indians boro (he 
brunt of the fighting and wero well supported 
by the Allied w^arships and by the Territorial 
artillery who, if they had no opportunity to 
nianoouvre, shot very well indeed. The Egyp- 
tians and the small number of Australasians 
engaged did their part. Tho Turks, and still 
moro tho Syrian Moslems, wero bravo enough, 
and their artillery shot well if unluckily, but 
thoir tactics were infantile. Counting on a 
rising in Egypt or the mutiny of the Indian 
Moslem troops, who evinced strongly anti- 
Turkish sentimenls on several occasions during 
the battle, Djemal tried to break through our 
position under cover of demonstrations along a 
00 mile front with a force which did nut total 
more than 25,000 men and of which he brought 
less than half into action at tho decisive point. 

The British commanders at first believed — 
and very naturally too — that the Turkish leader 
litul men^ly indulged in a reconnaissance in force, 
of rather an expensive character perhaps, but 
still only a prelude to the main attack. This, 
impression was stremgthened by the discovery 
mode by our cavalry that the enemy, though 
he had burnt a certain amoimt of war material 
and loft a few deserters behind, had drawn oil 
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on the whole in good order. On February 0 
our aeroplane observers, who had done excellent 
work during the fighting, reported that all the 
enemy in front of the Tussuin-Devertioir section 
were concentrated at Djcbel Ifabeitn between 
Hir Habeita and Er Kigiii, and that strong 
reinforcetnents woro closing up. The news 
aroused great enthusiasm among the British 
forces. They had been reinforced on the even- 
ing of February 3 by the 7th and 8th Australian 
battalions, and on the following day by the 
Herts and 2nd County of London Yeoiiuuiry, 
with a S(|iiadron of the Duke of Lancasters 
Own Yeomanry among other troops, and ho|H‘d 
to see Djemal Pasha commit himself to a n^al 
attack. But on the night of February 0-7 
began the general retirement of tJie Turkish 
army, including that of the reinforcements fnaii 
Djobol Habeita to Beorsheba. It was a sore 
disappointment to Coneral Wilson and his 
subordinates on the Canal. 

Till then it had not been thought possible 
that Djemal had struck his harde.st blow— and 
bolted. The very failure of the Turkish 
Higher Command saved the Ottoman Army. 
Had the British counter-attiu'ked on the 
morning of February 4 they would probably 
have overtaken most of the enemy’s artillery 
before they got clear away into the dimes. 
But it is easy to be wise after the event. The 
failure of the victors to discover among the 
prisoners troops from certain units which were 
believed to be on the Canal, whereas Djemal 
liad for reasons unknown left them two inarches 
behind : the weakness of the attack at all fioints 
where it was delivered and the diiliculty of 
believing that an enemy who htul crossed the 
desert with such rapidity and skill could have 
made such a gross tactical error as to attempt to 
force an extremely strong position held by a 
superior and better equipped enemy with some 
12,000 men all these factors induced the belief 
on February 4 and 5 that the Turks had the 
intention of making use of the strong reserves 
inexplicably loft two marches to the east. 

The net result was paradoxical in the extreme, 
the Turks having creased the desi^rt with 
imoxpected success owing to the organizing 
skill of Kress von Kressenstcin and Roshan Boy 
and the existence of the great rain -pool at Er 
Rigin, escaped from a most unploasaiit situa- 
tion largely owing to the ahnost comic tactics 
of Djemal Pasha. Having once emerged from 
the dune region they made off to Boeraheba 
at their best speed, declared they had won 


a vic?tory and would sluirtly return to Egypt 
to win another, and warned the public in 
byria that it would bo iinsafo for anyorK' to 
express his doubts as to th«* eoinpleteness of the 
siiecess which tlio Divine IVovidenee hmi 
vouehsnfed to the finperial Anns. 

Jf the Turkish main army hud escaptrd and 
there was no hope, for reasons connected with 
roads and the water supply, of forcing the 
troops on tho El Arish-Katia road and tho 
Nakhl column to aci‘cpt battle, one* small 
'I’lirkish column had unwittinirly put its heiul 
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in the lion’s mouth. In January the com- 
mander of the Turkish troops at Fort Nakhl, 
being infonned that tho Government quaran- 
tine Station at Tor waa undefended, sent a body 
of fifty men with aGerrnan ofTlcer and an Austrian 
Jew, George Gondos by name, who passed as a 
German olliccr, to occupy tho placte. Tho 
party rcipiisitioiied food at tho Monastery of 
Mount Sinai, whore Gfvirge Gondos profi^sscd to 
bo tho Chief of Staff to tho Commander of the 
victorious invading Turkish Army, and news 
of their advent caused something of a panic at 
Tor. But on their arrival the raiders found 200 
Egyptian soldiers in occupation. They there- 
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Turkish dead and an abandoned pontoon boat. 

were left on the field, and over 100, among them 
a Turkiah major, were made prisonors. On our 
side one Gurkha was killed and one wounded. 
GondoB and the German ofEicers with a few men 
had unluckily left the camp two days before the 
attack for Abu Zonaima, a point on the coast 
between Tor and Sues, whore was a manganese 
mine owned by a British firm, in whose employ 
Gondos is said to have been. The ^raiders 
damaged the mine and mining machinery as 
much as they could and then departed, stealing 
some camels on the way to NakhL 

The defeat of this raiding party following 
on the repulse of the attack on the Canal 
further discouraged the Beduin levies who had 
accompanied the columns under Djemal Pasha 
and HUmi Bey. Most of them now disappeared 
into space taking the rifles with which they had 
been supplied. For a month after the fight on 
the Canal the enemy made no move worth 
mentioning. By this time their commanders 
come to the conclusion that nothing could 
be effected against the Canal till the much- 
advertised Sinai Railway was somewhere 
near the Sinai Peninsula. It was decided to 
keep our troops occupied by raids and 


S' 
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fore sent for reinforcements to Naklil. Those 
when they arrived brought up the strength of 
the force to about 200 men. It was a motley 
column. There were perhaps two dozen Tur- 
kish soldiers, as many more Arab soldiers and 
gondamies, a few ** fedais " and Beduin from 
Midion and Sinai, tompted by promise of loot. 
They occupied a small village five miles north 
of Tor itself, sent in arrogant messages to the 
authorities, and fired occasional shots at pro- 
digious ranges. On February 11a detachment 
of the 10th Gurkhas embarked very secretly 
at Suez, landed in the rear of the enemy, and 
advancing over the hills surprised their position 
at dawn on February 12. 

The Egyptians co-operated with the Gurkhas, 
and the enemy’s force was annihilated. Sixty 
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and if possible to throw ininos into 
the Ciitiiil. 

On MHn.*h 22 a eolunin oompoHed of the :htl 
Hattalion of the 30th Re^imont, with artilltTy 
and iruudiino gnns and a few tiorscMnen, ap]Mnvrcd 
within a fonple of miles of the ("anal near Kl 
Jviibri. Their advance guard. Home 400 strong, 
led by German oflicerH, met a patrol of 9 men 
of the 5ftf.h [^iinjab Rifles, under Havildar 
Subha Singh. The Havildar fell ba«^k, fighting 
moHt skilfully and courageously, k(M*piiig the 
enemy at a respectful distancts an<l finally 
brought luH men into safety with the loss of two 
killed and thnM> wounded, all of whom were 
brought off. 'fbo Havildar, who was himself 
wotinderl. \\ns promoted to Jemadar and 
reciM'ved tin* Indian Order of Mc*rit. He had 
iiiflif'tf'd a loss of 12 killed and 15 woiind(‘d 
on the enemy. General Vounghusbaturs 
brigade went out next day to attack tlu‘ 
'Piirks. but there w(Te delays, and the enemy, 
who laul Iweii under the command (»f a (Jor- 
inan. (Yilonel von Trommer, aft<T an ex<*hange 
of shots with the troops guarding Kl Kubri, 
iiuwle off towai'fls Xakhl, The |)ursiiiMg <’ohimn 
was only able to harass their nnir-guard for ai 
while, hut good work was doin? by our aero- 
plane scouts who accurately report <»d tin* 
enemy's movements as t hey drew off and pliM*(*<l 
several idTf active bombs. We had about half a 
<lozen easiialticK in this skirmish. 'Fhe eiwmy 
may have lost 40 imm, including a few i)riHoiiers. 
A mine was actually found in tlu^ ("anal, near 
Kl Kubri, and navigation was suspeiuhsl for 24 
hours \vhile its southern rciM?hes >ven^ being 
dredged. On April 29th another raiding parly 
with maxim gui.s appeared near Mir Mahadet 
and engaged a detachment of the Bikanir C'amel 
(/orps and some Kgyptian sappers. A British 
officer was slightly wounded and tln*re weiv 
H other casualt ies, a killed or inissing and thnf*e 
wounded among the Bikaniris and Kgyi)tians. 
A strong column of all arms, a large prop<»rlioii 
of which was coniposer] (»f Imperial Service 
Cavalry, was sent out to engage and if [aiasible 
cut off the raiders, who Inui been marked down 
by our air scout s. It took the best part of a 
night to cover tli «5 12 miles from th«? ("anal to 
Bir Mahaiiet, and when it arrivcnl there it found 
the 'Purks gone. "Phe aeroplanes, which w<*re 
OH usual admirably handlcxl, found the enemy 
at a HI nail w’’ell six miles further north. TlM*y 
warned the ("avalry and wfwatedly gave them 
the direction of the hostile camp, but it w’os not 
till the early afternoon that the Patiala 
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Gnviilry, who wt'n* leatling, came ii)» with the 
rear-gicird of the (*neiiiy, who hiul just left the 
well. The order !•> ehsrge w'mh giviMi : part *)f 
tli(* 'Piirkish rt'iir-giiard stinnpeiled. A group of 
about II dozen 'Piirkish soldiers led by a brave 
Albanian officcT stood and opi*ned fin* from Hie 
flank on the small body of British oflieers and 
Patiala J^aneers who w'«*re riding in. The hand- 
ful of cavalry wln*eled and charged the group, 
but two British officers and a native officer 
were killed or badly wound(*d before t he eavalrv 
got home. Thf* Albanian, a son of l)jf*lal Pasha 
of Djakova, was borne down by sf»vc*ii lance- 
tliriistj^ and survived his injuries. His men 
were killed or taken. \o further pursuit was 
attempted. Thanks to cxc(*ssive caution on the 
part of the ("avalry commander the encany's 
column of at most 2r>() men escaped from four or 
five times its number with less than 20 ciisiial- 
tie's. 

In May some contingents of ^'comnnry were 
sent, to the (%tiial. They showed much dash 
and zeal in chaHing parties which came too clow* 
to our lines, and whenColonl^l von LauiTer with 
a mixed force of cavalry and camelry attempted 
riithifr u feeble raid near Kl Kantara at thf!! 
beginning of June, they W'cre rapidly on thcHpot, 
chased him awray and captured his galloper. 
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A iiiinr wiis ftniiid biiriiMl near the CafUil after 
this lUtaek, the l*orte with its iisiial fatuity 
haviri^t infornit*d neutral Powers that owing to 
Kngland's arbitrary eonduet in Kgypt it would 
b(‘ eoiiipelled to take measures which would 
involve the (closing of the Canal to navigation. 
I^ut the* attack on the Dardanelles, wtiich was 
now being vigorously pre^ssed, htui by this tinii^ 
made Turkish military action in Sinai a thing 
of snarls and grimaces. The lUth and 25th 
Divisions, half the first line troops in Syria, 
fiwJ reiichcnl Constantinofile by f fie end of May 
and part of the 27th Division followed in tlM*ir 
traetk. By tlune (i less, than 25,000 Turkish 
troops, many of them second line formations, 
remained in Ccait ral and South(*rn Syria and in 
the Sinai I’eninsula. 'Phe force left at Kl 
Arish ami Nakhl may have numberc^d 7,000 
men. ft> w>is mobile and bardened to dest*rt 
conditions, hut its chances ef effecting anything 
against the (^inal were small. Our air scouts 
kept a watidiful eye on all the desert romls 
which the enemy might use and had developed 
remarkable powers of obscirvation during tht* 
first six months of 1015. Though landing 
almost anywhere in the sand-dune rt*gion was 
most dangerous, they enjoye<l a remarkable 
immunity from accident. FfiM|uently fired on, 
they w'ore never brought down, and at times 
were able to use bombs with effect. 'Phe fi?ar 
inspired by nur ainnen was such that the 
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enemy did his utmost to guard even his suiiill 
camps from aerial attack by pitching bis tents 
in divergent instead of pVallel lines, and hid 
trenches and rifle-pits with straw mats and 
briishwootl. 


'Phe failure of the Turkish advance had a 
calming effect in Sharkieh, the eastern province 
of the Delta, w^here the news that the enemy 
was within striking distance of the (.^anal had 
caused some uneasiness. Otherwise tlie mass, 
of the population rtanained unperturbed by or <1 
indifferent to the warfare at the gates of Egypt. 
On the western side of the ^elta the Bcxliiin 
population gave no trouble, thanks to the 
correct, and indeed friendly, behaviour of the 
(■rand Senussi, who successfully ^irevented 
Turkish or German agents from stirring up 
trouble among the western Arabs. It was only 
in (^airo and Alexandria that a small section of 
the population, composed mainly dfthe ignorant 
and the fanatical, fed w'ith lim by 'Purkish 
agents and by some light-headed Nationalist 
students, showed any anti -Government ten- 
dencies. A bad example was set by the 
students of the Cairo T^w SchcK>l, always a 
centre of extreme Nationalism, a majority of 
whom absented themselves from the school 
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wImmi it was visited by Siiltan Hussein. Srv<Tn 
disciplinary iiieaaun'8 t aught the riiigleiulc'rs of 
thi.s dfMiionstration a inuch-ncethd lc*ssun. On 
April 8 a haberdaslitT of Mansiira. Mohaiiiiiied 
Khalil hy name, a degenerate fanatic: who had 
alrt*iu]y been condeiiincjd fc»r indecent assault, 
fired at tJie Sultan as he was driving past the 
A-I>lnussi Hospital. The bullet happily iiiis.sed 
hy a ft!w inches, wid the w<juld-be as.sassiii was 
ffiiiekly overpowered. Khalil was tried hy 
court-martial and executed on April 24. Ho 
seems to Jia\'f: had no ai:eomplicM*s. Tlie 
Kiet/.sehian dictum that the po.Miti«»n i»f 
Soveri'ighw ii«d improved since aiiareliists had 
begun to fin? at them was fully jii.stilied in thi.s 
casc\ Individuals and groups wJio had pre- 
viously been hostile to ftiultan Hussein, not 
for any pc^rsonal reasons but because r he 
Jiad ascondcal the throne of Kgypt as tlie 
nominee of a foreign Pokier, liosteiied to 
express their detestation of the (Time, and 
his Highne.ss, who Jiod shouii *istoiiishing 
sangfroid when the attempt was made, n»eeivcd 
a popular ovation on his way to Moscpie on 
April 9. 

There was a certain iiiiprovement in Hie 
economic condition of the country during the 
early months of 1015 , but some damage was 
done in the spring by locusts, which appearesj 
in large numbers both in Syria and in 


During the winter a (^>miiiissioii 
prc'sided over hy Mr. H. W. (haves, C\M C.. 
had (‘oiidiictc'd u thorough eiicpiiry into 
the Hudget and the gcMUTal fiimiieial ad- 
iiiiiiistratioii (»f the country. Its Keport 
was said to liavc* rc'eomiiK'ndc'd many radical 
change's. 

During the wlioli* of this period the Anglo- 
Egyptian administration rendered most vain- 
able support to the military aiithoriti('.s. The 
railways administration, always most etiieiently 
condiietc'd. particularly distinguished itself 
iindcT till' direc'tioii of its eliic'f, ('olonc‘1 Sir 
(1. .Macaulay. K.C.M.li., and the speed and 
prevision with which troops were* moved hy 
rail, notably during the* early days of Ke*hruary. 
won we'll'inerite'd prai>e. X'aliiahle scrxiccs 
\v«*re* also ri*nderc‘d^ by the Ports and Lights 
Administration iinde'r the dire'c'tion of Hear- 
Admiral Kohinsoii, and the Ministry of Interior, 
of which the* I'oliere* Administration forms part, 
also gave? much assistance* to the* military. 
The large Mritisli colonie's of Cairo and Ali*x- 
aiidria gave* e»f their hi*st. Many otlicials were 
permit te*d^ to enlist in the New Army; cithers 
a.ssist(*d the Cc'iisorship. A volunteer corps 
c|iri*e*ntly known as “ IMiaraoirs Koot was 
raise*d at Cairo in the aiitiinin on the* basis of 
t-lie* e*xisting Hrifish Hitle* Club. Jt drilled and 
.shot regularly, and won the* high o(>iiiion of its 
military instriictoi’s. Its s(*rvices, wliieli would 
Jiave? h(*(*n called upon in the* cve*nl of inteTiu] 
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iliHturhiince, were happily not recpiired ; but 
suirif* of its iiu^nibcr», and of the Alexandria 
Vr>hinteera, among whom were a troop of 
hrirHo raised by Mr. VV. K. Peel of that town 
and brought to a high piteh of eflieieney, took 
part in the organization of a Camel Transport 
(Virps, which was fiirmed with great rapidity 
under the auspices of Hinbashi (Major) Whit- 
tinghain, of the Prisons Department, early in 
February, and by its ofTiciency satisfied the 
most exacting Anglo-Indian ofTicers. At a 
later date a Mule Transport Corps was 
raised for the Dardanelles operations from 
Tewish refugws from Palestims commanded by 
Anglo-Kgy[)tian officers and officials, and did 
good work. Much military material was turned 
out by the highly efficient workshops of the 
Railway Administration, which also sent a 
curfis of its skilled workmen to the JMrdaiielles. 

'Phe military importance of Kgypt to the 
Rritisli Krnpire was never more manifcHt than 
in the s]>ring of 1915. The country was at 
onec^ a training ground fur Australasian, Indian 
and Mritish troops, a base for the Allied Medi- 
terranean l^^xpeditionary Force, and a centn' 
from w'hich contingents could rapidly be dis- 
patched in any direction. While guarding the 
Sue/. Canal against attack and retaining a 
Huffic‘i('nt hiree to deal with any possible internal 
disturbance, the Tlritish War Office was aVile 
to detach Indian troops from the Canal Defence 
Force for service in France, Mesopotamia, and 
at the? Dardantf‘lles, and to employ the greater 


part of the Anstrulusian Army Corps and of the 
Fast Lancashire 'rerritorial Division in Kuropean 
I'urkey. As each forces left Fgypt new troops 
arrived to take its phice and go througli a 
course of training in the great camps round 
Cairo or near the (^anal. 

Ah the base of the Mediterranean FxpiHli- 
tionary Force Egypt received the great majority 
of the Allied wounded from the Dardanellcss. 
Certain deficiencies which revealed themselves 
in the equipment or orgonizat ion of the K.A.M.C. 
w'cre mode good by the Egyptian Sanitary Ser- 
vice and by private initiative. Doctors, nurses, 
surgeons gave up their tiinc^ and much of their 
private practice to the service of the woiindiHl,. 
and the ladies of the British and Fifneli colonies, 
most of whom hatl gone through a first-aid or- 
hospital course in the early days of the war, 
w^ere unflagging in their at tendance at the hos- 
pitals, w'hcre their work wiis highly apjireciated.. 

Throughout this period (•cncral Sir John- 
Max well was practically the Diet at oi of Kgypt. 
His dictatorship was at once ]) 0 |)ular imd 
successful : detesting red tape, handling the 
Egyptians w'ith a happy combinatic»n of firm- 
ness and tiicit, maintaining excel hmt relations 
with the Allied or neutral colonies and with the 
Sultan, ond using the services of British and 
Egyptian (’ivil officials with rare judgment, he- 
maintained British prestige at a high level* 
through a period of difficMilty and stri'ss, and 
won the affeetion of the best elements among, 
the new subjects of King George V. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 


TRENCH WORK AND TRENCH 

WEAPONS. 


Ltfk in Thknchks- Its Discomforts and 1>.\n«:hrs ('ominc to and from the Trkn(-iiks — 
The Wokk of the Army Service and Army Medical roRi»s Modern Weafonh involve 
the Use of Trenches — ^Tiie Increase in their Power — Man-kii.linc: and M atekial-destrovino 
Weapons — ^The Heintrodtk^tion ofCShenades — Vaiuocs Forms Kmcloved— Trench Mortars 
— Heavy Guns — Machine (Juns. 


W ilKN the Gerinaiis made thoir 
stand after the retreat fruiti ilie 
Mame to the Aisne, a of 

small engagements had (^iiabliKl 
them to correct and consolidate Ihcir line, 
though without making any real advance. 1 h i( h 
sides, therefore, settled down into th(? qiinsi-pc^r- 
iiianent habitation of their trenches. \N*t;cks 
and months passed by with plenty of desultory 
fighting, which produced no very appreciable 
change in the situation. Artillery tin’ went 
on almost perpetually, and bombs and mine 
explosions were of constant recurn'iiec ; rifU* 
and machine guns crackled intermittently 
and snipf^rs were always busy. No eiignge- 
monts of any great moment took plax^e, but 
attacks and counter-attacks, involving the 
capture and recapture of trenches, were 
frequent. There was a heavy loss of life* — 
in one division the casualties of five weeks’ 
trench warfare reached a total of 1,257 kiilc<l 
and wounded. Meanwhile continual labour 
on the entrenchments developed them into 
formidable works. 

To afford shelter to the men guarding them 
they were elaborately provided with bomb- 
proof shelters and look-out posts, and with 
all sorts of refinements for making life in thcan 
less unbearable to their half-drow^ncd and 
half-frozen inhabitants. Sometimes they were 
Vol. IV.— Part 49. 


even conv<*rle<l. into a travesty of houses, 
to which the soldiers often gave* fantastic 
names. On the German side the soldiers had 
no compunction in looting ncigliboiiring Iioiihch 
of their furniture for this piir|)ose, to set it up 
ill their fivneh ahodf*s. With the Allies, too, 
from the dc>sert(*d ]ious(*k all round their posi- 
tions, pier(*s of furniture eoiild he ohtniiud 
without iiiueh violation of the laws of property, 
and so evf^n in tin* Freneli and Mritish trenches 
beds and eluiirs and domestic iiti'iisils of all 
sort-s were a not iincoinrnrin feature. 'Fhe men 
b<n*ume extraordinarily iiig(*iiioijH and handy 
in contrivaiiees for I heir comfort. They cut 
little fire-places in the >iilc of the trench, 
fitted them with baskets made! of tin* tin 
linings of amiriiiniiioii lioxes, plentifully holed 
with a pick or eritri'iiehiiig tool, arul topped 
them neatly AvitJi eliimneys rnadr* of hully-hief 
tins. They built rifle racks, and they made 
themselves snug little sleeping holes, roofing, 
them with <looi*s taken from ruined lioiises in> 
the neighbourhood, covering the doors w it hi 
earth. 

Many interesting communications about 
life in the twnclies were sent homo to friends, 
cmbroc'ing pretty nearly all tho units engaged. 
For although a relatively small pniportion 
of them were actually in the trenches at any 
given moment, privctically all, including even 
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the (uivdlry, had their turn in manning the 
dofencBM. The duty was far too dangerous, too 
oxhfuviting and norvo racking, for the constant 
niaintenanco in them of the same men, and 
they had, therefore, to bo very often changed. 
The frequency of relief varied with the reserve 
forces available. In the earlier days long and 
irregular turns were common, but later some 
such arrangement as forty-eight or ninety-six 
hours in the fire trenches, followed by forty - 
eight or ninety-six hours in the support or 
reserve trenches, and after a week or two of 
this alternation a spell of rest in billots, became 
the rule. Another arrangement was throe 
days in the fire trenches followed by six out. 
Half of these wore passed in support, the other 
furnished a complete rest. It was then 
pos.sible to wash off the horrible dirt. In 
various places abandoned manufactories, 
breweries, etc., tubs or oven vats were made 
use of for the purpose. As the men emerged 
from their ablutions they were furnished 
with a complete change of clothes, so that 
they could be comfortable till they once more 
returned to the filth of the trenches. 

Reading the experiences of the men in them, 
one is as much struck by the horrible discom- 
fort of the life they led as by its danger. It 
is, indeed, a record of appalling disagreeables ; 
want of sleep, perpetual cold, filth and wet 
ore the outstanding features of all accounts 
of trench life. The frequent night attacks and 


the necessity for vigilance throughout the dark 
hoiu« kept the men constantly on the alert, 
and one wonders, indeed, how they could 
have withstood the strain and retained their 
health as most of thorn did.* A Territorial 
private wrote homo an account ,of his first 
experience of trench life, and mentioned 
incidentally that he hod had four hours’ sleep 
in roughly ninety-six hours, yet he spoke of 
himself as " quite fit.” He, |)erhaps unin- 
t-entionally, exaggerated his case, as the rule 
was even at night for half the officers and men 
to be on guard at a time, while the other half 
rested, and by day only sentries hero and 
there along tlie lino were on duty, and the 
remainder could slcwp as much as they chose, 
or as the activities of the enemy would permit. 
An hour before daylight all stood to their arms. 
Night alarms and attacks and day-light bom- 
bardment were, however, so frequent that 
rest was i)erpetually broken, and tho men had 
to look for proper repose to the time when they 
were withdrawn from tho front line. Often 
when the soldiers had settled down for tho 
night they would be called to amis by an out- 
burst of fire from the enemy ; or the Gormans 
would send up star-shells. These when they 
burst threw a bright light on our position, 
which often presaged an attack. 

What the men felt most was the cold and 
wet during the greater part of the winter. 
The weather might not always be severe, but 
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the wot was altnost iinbrokon, tho water soine- 
t lines rose to their knoes. To nit for hours at a 
stretch in a perpetual cold footbntli but little 
iihove freezing-point and soinetiineK below it, 
iind to do this in a erainp<‘d and niotionh'ss 
position, made the nights in the tronehc^s a 
pe rpetual suffering. “ Cold ! ” Avrote liome 
one man, “I should think that Dante's Hell 
for the traitors avos A^artn eoinptircd Avith our 
tnsnelioH,** An officer detailing Jiis exfierienees 
in tho dug-outs, or narrow chambers earveil 
in tho trenches, described the cold in them as 
‘ simply awful.'* “I have got a touch of 
frost-bite in both h'et/* is a jihraso of frequent 
if^potition in soldiers' letters. “The <M.»ld is 
our enemy,’* was a subaltern's commimt 
upon his first experience of tlie trenches. 
And in a later letter he stated it avos “really 
horrible. One n»?\*or ('eases sliivering. At 
night the solini of one’s boots freiv/^t*, and one 
is awakemed by icy feet and forced to get up 
and stamp till tho blood consents to cireiiliite 
once more. The short hours of daylight bring 
some respite, but tho whole time one is forced 
to muffle up to the eyes.” Thus the dirt 
Avhich accumulated on face and hands mnained. 
“ The idea of washing in such cold is too aAvful, 
for it is iinpcAssible to restore the circulation 
hy doubling or exercise in a iiarroAv crowded 


tnmeh. and in the dug-outs them is only 
just room to lie down. ’ He noted that tho 
authorities Averc just hegiiming to starve out 
coal and coke? in the trenela^s, and that th«' use 
of hrnziers appreeiahly mitigated the suffering 
from cold. Tht^se hni/Jers hiul soinr'tiiues to 
he used for nursing inaehinc guns hiu*k into 
motion lM‘cniise the cold had frozen tla? water 
in th«? cooling-biiiTel. 

The authorities did their best to make the 
eonditions inon* endurable, not only by the fires 
In the Ireiielies, hut also liy the [iroA'ision of 
gn*a.t(Hait.s (jf goat-skiii, hiiA'iiig the long hair 
outside. Tliese eoats inmle a novel and 
striking departure in tho Hritisli uniform, 
but they Aven^ deseribed by th«ir Avenr«*rs as 
“splendidly warm," and so, with the generous 
supply of warm knitted things from thi' wcaneii- 
f(»lk at. home, and Avith siieh expedients iah 
double sets of underelothi's and soeks, all that 
was possible A\tis d*aie to render the cold 
bearable. Indeed, some Aven; abh* to write 
almost with enthusiasm of “cosy fimk-holcK** 
made (Manfortuble uilli straAV and waterproof 
sheets and blankets, and wanned Avith small 
briv/.iei*s intwle out of bully -beef tins, AvhikA 
rum of excstllciit (pialiiy and stnmgth helped 
to^iiKTeusi* the genial feeling of well’-being and 
avert injurious effeets. 
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MINING A GERMAN TRENCH. 
French Staff Offioera watching esqiloaion of a mine. 


h4vcii worHo Mian tho cold were tlio adjimcta 
of water uiid mud. } f ere is a typical experience. 
** Tho ground was all clay, and tho mud and 
filth w'os ankle, fefometiines knee, doop.” And, 
alas for the British suldior's rejiutation for 
smart appearance, this correspondent hod 
** nev^er seen coalminers or dustmen look so 
filthy.” When it rained, as it usually did, 
for Mie winter had a record rainfall, it w^as 
iiiifioHsihle to cook, for everything was drenched, 
and the fires would not burn. The misery of 
wet was thus accentuated by deprivation of 
tlie cup of hot tea which would have been 
so grateful. Another correspondent wrote of 
” viscid mud, foiu* or five inches dcsep,” which 
” squelched round the tops of one’s boots and 
plastered over everything up to one’s hat.” 

Brains in these French and Flemish trenches 
were impossible ; there was nowhere to drain 
tliG water to: since, for tho most part, tho 
water w^as so near the surface that it naturally 
ran from tlie surrounding soil into them. Some 
attempt was mode to mitigate matters by the 
use of pumps, but these afforded only a very 
part ial remedy. 

A newspaper correspondent wrote of thigh- 
deep water, out of which many of tho men 
climbed, digging for themselves a niche in tho 
earth half-way up the parapet, notwithstand- 


ing that they thereby forfeited some of the 
protection against tho enemy’s artillfTy fii^*. 
The reader may well be inclined to suppose 
that ” thigh deep ” water must be an exaggera- 
tion. But similar phrases wore in common 
use. ” Our men are in water w'ell towards 
the middle, or rather in a mixture of mud and 
water,” wrote a new^spaper correspondent. 
An officer wrote of scrambling along a coiii- 
mimication trench 3 ft. 6 in. deep in water 
After this a statement of a Territorial that in 
his trench the w'ater came over boot-tops 
sounds very mild ; but >ie was at the top of a 
slope, and his accoimt discloses discomfort 
enough, for he added : ” tho sides of the trench 
kept tufiibling in as w*e leant against them.” 
In such ca8c»s the paraj)ot often had to bo made 
up with sandbags, of which millions wen? 
employed. But these had the disadvantage 
of rendering them more visible, and were con- 
sequently frequently destroyed by tho enemy's 
fire. 

Trenches sometimes fell into such a state 
of collapse through mud and water that they 
had to be abandoned, and new ones dug- an 
operation which implied something more than 
labour when conducted in the firing line, 
within 400 yards of the enemy, euid his search- 
lights and star shells. Another Territorial 
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cleclarod that nonio of tho trorichrs in his 
neighbourhood contained four feet of water, 
and neverthekssH they had to be ht*Iil, boraiiso 
of tho enemy's close proximity. In those 
trenches six hours' spells were tho rule. 

The rcttiler will hardly perhaps need to 
have his imagination stimulated by further 
illustrations of this picture of utter diseoiiifort, 
yet room may bo found for one, becNiiiHi^ of its 
vivid detail. An oflicer wrote home that he 
was wet from head to heel, with nowhere a 
chance to dry liiinsclf ; that liis hands and Jiis 
brooches were caked in mud ; that everything 
and every pocket was ruined, ami his money 
nothing but a lump of coloured paper, lie had 
tried to dry the lead pencil ho was writing with 
by the flame of a candle in his dug-out, without 
Biiceess. Tho water was triekling down the 
walls, and giving him a sliowcr-hath all tho 
time. Ho had tried in vain to dry his hands. 
Ilis revolv(?r case had turned into putty, and 
his muillcr he compared to a inu<l-pie. Tho 
wet and mud hod penetrated his wat<*h and 
stopped it. He was ** gradually getting cold 
and chilled all tlirough.” His trencihes had 
fallen to pieces, and were filling with mud and 
water ; parapets were falling down and <hig- 
outs wen? collapsing, and his iiu»n on sentry 
<luty stood shivering in the bitU^r wind, while 


the others tri»‘d 1o kei*p warm by huddling 
togetJier. To complete this picture of misery 
he? added, “ We have not slept for nights.** • 
Yet he describod liimself as crlieerful, tuid his 
men as not grumbling. To prove the reality 
of tho mud ho recounted how he dug t>ne of his 
men out of it, and I lie operation occupied tho 
ri*seiiers over mi hour imd a half If 

Jt wiu^, of course, no hotter in the Cleniian 
liiMiehes, In s«iiiio eases their situation was 
high(?r, and then, if they worn near enough, 
they considerately drained their water into 
those of the Allies. Somt'timos tlio situation 
was reversed. Deserters from the (Icrmaii side 
ami (lerman [irisoners had gloomy stories 
to tell of their diseomforts, and the complaint 
in a letter found on a (lerman soldier, Wo 
aiv. never dry,’’ aptly summed up tlio enemy's 
experience of trench life during tho winter 
months. 

This was, indi'ed, tho norinul eonditioo 
during tho long wet spell which marked the 
laic autumn and wintta*. But somf*tiinos luck, 
carc% and a favourable site turiutd out a imich 
more fdcosirig article. For instance, a bat- 

* Ho hiui lM*tt r liiLVo Huid " not. Hlopt iniioli," Imm'iiiiso 
no iiiiiii (*iin without 

A -t In llw* Lanrrl «>t‘ July 1(1, ItHfi, lho»i» h an apooimt 
of a haiul'inan. who wa'« hiiriiMl alive for twHvo hoiirM. 



IN THE FLOODED TRENCHES. 
BritUh Mldier. waiehiaK .nd workind the pump.. 
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UNDERGROUND LONDON AT THE 
FRONT. 

Names illven by British troops to parts of the 
trenches: Bond Street, Praed Street, Marylebone. 

talion of the Rifle Brigade in the advanced 
trenches, only forty yards from the Gorman 
lines, made them so secure that a subaltern, 
writing about the end of January, said he had 
never heard of a casualty in them. They 
were reniLvred comfortable as well as safe, 
by a high and well constructed parapet of 


sandbags, shelters of oorrugaied iron and 
dry earth, covered with brushwood and straw, 
with well plenished braziers for cooking and 
keeping out the cold, and ample provisions. 
Trench life in these circumstances was not a 
formidable experience for a short spell ; but 
such conditions were very rare. 

The above will perhaps serve as a brief 
picture of the discomforts of life in the trenches. 
When to the lack of sleep, the cold, the Hlth, 
the wet, and the cramptd inactivity combined 
with ceaseless vigilance, one adds the stench 
arising from corpses lying a few feet away, yet 
unapproiurhable, and sometimes buried only a 
few inches imdemcath the bottom of the trench, 
one is n')t surprised to learn that the men living 
this life were, after their initial experience, 
more impressed with these discomforts tliiiii 
its dangers. Normally, indeed, the fire trencli 
was not such a dangerous place as one might 
imagine, considering that the enemy's trendies 
were often only fifty yards or -so away, and 
that snipers concealed in ruined buildings, 
trees, &c., ceaselessly watched for on ex|)osrd 
head. Of course, over these, miles of works 
casualties did o(!Cur, but, except when repelling 
a charge, or when the enemy’s artillery found 
the exact spot for a shell, the dimgtTous points 
w’ore outside rather 'than inside the trendies. 
The para|H>t was high enough to shelter a 
man who was careful not to expose himself, 
but in doing work outside the trendies, such 
as patrol duty, or digging iinprovemonts, or 
mending wire ontangleinentB, and also in going 
to and from the trenches, there was consider- 
ably more risk. 

Digging, a mejst frequent duty in the trendies, 
was responsible for a considerable proportion 
of the casualties. It was usually done at 
night, but oven darkness w’os not a comidete 
protection against snipers, wdio fired at sound 
when they hod not sight to guide them. But 
night tiring was by no moons directed <jnly by 
sound. Soarchliglits, flares of various kinds, 
and star shells burst up in the air, frequently 
lit up the scene, and any noise or movement 
was pretty sure to provoke the beams of the 
first or the discharge of one of the illuminating 
contrivances. The only course open to un- 
fortunates caught in the . ofx^n when these 
lights were turned on them was inuncdiatdy 
to throw themselves flat upon their faces, and 
as the ground was usually covered deep in semi- 
liquid mud the operation was not successful 
from the point of view of comfort. 
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But more trying to the nervoa of the soldicm, 
especially to the new hands, was tho journoy 
to and from the trenches — to the tnmohes, 
rather ; for when a man liod done his 
ill them he was too seasoned and too tired to 
care much, though tho risk was tho sumo. 
In coming, it wub tho danger from bullets and 
shells which usually peppered the lost rnilo of tiie 
way from billots to firing lino, which had to 
bo feared. The reliefs w’ore never made in 
the daylight ; that would have b(u?ii to court 
destruction, but the enemy often guessed 
accurately tho time after dark at which reliefs 
would be coming up, and behaved accord- 
ingly. Often ho tried to chec^k his time-table 
by sending up star-sliells. In any case the 
newly arriving party foimd themselves walking 
under fire as they neared their journey’s end ; 
and tho actual firing-line —tho trench — appc*anMl 
in the light of a shelter, rather than a post of 
tl anger. 

In soldiers’ correspondence there wen* fn»- 
fiueiit descriptions of their sensations on first 
going up to (ho trenches, and it is clear from 
them that they w’ore not pleasant — “It is 
a nasty fooling,” wrote an ofiieer. First, 
(hero were tho heavy guns of his own side, 
booming and whistling overhead, to disturb 
him, (hree miles in rear of the trenches. But 


the really nasty ” part was the Inst mile. It 
oeemed so very likely that »oiim of the bullets 
whistling through the air would comedown low 
enough to do damage -as they unfortunately 
often did. There \ven.» long coiiiinunication 
trenches, as a rule, to give iindergrouri(l 
protection for part of tho way, but their con- 
dition was often so cleplorable that a more 
dangerous above-ground route was chostm. 

'J rench life would have been far less b(.*arable 
but for tho splendid orgaiii/.ation of the Aniiy 
Service and Army MedicMil t’orps. Never had 
soldiers been fed so well as \v*?ro the British 
soldiers in this campaign. Though it was not 
always possible to get good nasals brought up 
into the advancred trenches, the men of the 
Army ScTvice Corps, by general consent, 
did their' best, and were usually HiicccMsful, 
though they, too, had to take the risk of shells 
ami bullets in carrying out their work. Of 
course, men in the (ire in^nches took with them 
tlieir own rations, and hiingcT wius certainly 
not one of the liardships from which they 
suffcTed. Th(* menu comprisiHi bacon, bully - 
beef, bread, jam, cheese, tea. sugar, ruin, iincl 
sonnet imes butter, and it was ebariicteriKed by 
iiunntity and quality alike. Kven tobacco 
and cigarettt*s wvro served out as rations, 
notwithstanding tlu^ large quantities sent 
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A FRENCH BOMB-THROWING MACHINE. 


privately from England. So with tho Army 
Medical Cor])8. Men who wei*o hit were never 
left lying untended in tho rciichce, and the 
doctoKi and stretehor-bearcrH were always 
ready to risk their own lives in attending to 
them and getting them away. If wounded 
men were left luitended^ for some time it w*as 
heeaiise they were lying in front of the trendies, 
wliere the unrelenting vigilance of tho enemy*s 
Kro made it impossible to reach them, \tntil 
darkness permitted their comrades to make 
the attempt.* ' 

Nor iiui’»t the part played by the Army 
Ordnance Corps bo forgotten. Always over 
diflioult and often * over almost* impossible 
roads, along tracks frequently swept by shell - 
lire they never failed to bring up tho supplies 
of munition to their fighting comrades. Truly 
tho auxiliary Corps and Departments of tho 
Ilritish Army playod their parts well. 

This persistent trench-Bghting was the natural 
outcome of tho deadly nature of inodevn pro- 
jectiles. and the vastly ^greater profusion in 
which they wero employed which rendered pro - 1 
teetion from their-cffects more necessary than 
over. Tho picture of the heap of ’empty ' 
cartridge cases Bred by a French 75 mm. 
gun gives some idea of tho exficndituro 'in- 
volved. The old notion of slow firing has 

•The work of the Anny Servioo and Anny Medical Corps 
has been dealt with in Chapters LXXII. and LX VI. 


been quite discredited and the eommon-sense 
view prevails thut tho rn6ro you can fire, 
provided you have a fair target to firo at, 
the better. Moreover, the precision of modem 
guns makes it possiblo for the artillery to 
throw a veil of shrapnel bullets over ground 
across which reinforceiiicnts must come to 
Hiipj)ort tho front line. This can be mode so 
thick that no troops can penetrate through it. 
This wiuj impossible with the old wcni^ons. 
•Xepoleoii .said, “ Fire is everything, the rest 
nothing,*’ and this applies with tenfold force 
to modem fighting. Moreover, the proportion 
of injuries inflicted by the artillery was far 
greater than formerly. French accoui^ts show 
that approximately two men are wounded by 
thcwariillery to one by infantry Bre. In Man- 
churia it WHS only 22 to 100. Artillery Bre is, 
therefore, nine times more effective than it 
was in tho Russo-Japanese War. Every- 
thing possible has therefore bedn> done to 
add to the Bre capacity of the troops: llie 
infantry haVe' had their ^'.destructive capacity 
enhanced by a 'rich endowment of machine 
guns,,, the artillery by giving them far heavier 
guns and howitzers • than have ever been 
employed before in any number in the Beld. 

It followed, therefore, that no sooner did 
the Army halt to Bght than it at once pro- 
ceeded to go to earth ' for- cover. This lesson 
had come down from the Russo-Turkish 
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War. Taught by the deadly experienoe of tho 
Jong. days before IMevna the Knssian infnntry 
soldiers in 1878 had learned the need of eox iT, 
and when they erosHed thf* Halkans in tlu ir 
advance on Constantinoplo eking religiously to 
their spades. Many of these were of ordinary 
construction, ill-suited for transport on the 
books of the men, and the latter had most oft^n 
to improviso the moans of carrying thoni. Hut, 
nevertheless, the soldiers regarded tiie.iii us 
indispensable parts of their er|ui])inc*nt, coming 
second only to their rifles and aim nun it ion, 
and nothing could prevent them sticking 
fast to thorn. Tlio spade now plays a part in 
war second only to that of the rifle. 

Just as there has always boon a tendency in 
most armies to belittle the jjart of the bullet 
and to extol that playixi by the bayonet , 


totally witkiait reason, and in tln‘ teeth of all 
evidence, so \\a.s tlare for a long time a 
dislike iiiiiong military organi/ers to introduee 
the spade as im essential part of infantry 
equipiiK’iit. Knirt^nching was held to damp 
the oltensix'o sjjirit and no douht it did and d*H»8 
still to some extent. Hut tiio successive expo- 
riences of tin? Iliisso-Tiirkisli War, of that in 
Sooth Afri»‘a, and of tho conflict hetweeii 
Japan anti Uiissia, led to an extension of tho 
movemi'iit f(»r its empkiymf?nt. and at tho 
present limt? portabk' entn'iichiiig tools, not 
always \ ery i‘l1icieiit, form part of tlio infantry 
e<|uipm(‘nt of every nation. 'Fliese havt' htu'ii 
rt^tjently Hn)>plcineiitcd by tlio liberal em- 
ployment of ordinary digging implements, 
which the stationary eharntder f»f tin* tn?iieh 
warfan* has n‘nd(‘n*d possihlt* to bring up 
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BOMBS FOR THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 

Working mortars. These weapons, which throw bombs, are easily moved from place to place They are 
carried by two men in the same way as stretchers. 

to tho 8ccno of labour. Motor t raiiMport hfia tho noldier will not have served out to him a 
Xierinittod this, and exeejit perhaps when more efficient implement than that whicli 
cfoiistantlv on tho move it will bo rare that considerations of weight and portability compel 

him to employ on the more fleeting occasions 
of immediate entrenchment, for which he? can 
only use what he can carrj’. 

The constant use of earth cover iiatiinilly 
had a reflox action on tho weapons employed 
against it. So long os conflicts took place in 
tho open, the great object ^was to have pro- 
jectiles wliich produced the best results against 
troops so exposed to them. In tlie days of 
Napoleon and Wellington, case-shot — i.e., a 
large number of bullets of either^ lead or iron 
encloseii in an iron canister, which broke up 
when it left tho gun, was the most effective. 
Then a British ofYicor, Colonel Shrapnel, in- 
vented tho shell known after his name, w'hich 
even in its first crude form did good service 
in tho Peninsula and at Waterloo. It is best 
described as long-range case-shot.* From the 
canister the bullets begin to drop to tho 
ground shortly after leaving the gun. Shrapnel 
hit on the idea of enclosing them in a shell 
which was to be burst by a small powder charge 
sot going by a time -fuse when close to the 
target. The bullets then went on with the 

* it was originally oallecl ** spherical case.** It may 
be noted that the Germans odd a ** o *' to the English 
r'VuiLfAai offloer^s name. They spell it “sohrapnol.** Nodonbt 

txtiKMAiN MUK I AK. course of time they will discover that he was realty 

Captured by the British. a German. 
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velocity which the shell had at the time ui 
opening. 

Now it is not difficult to comprehend tliai 
shrapnel hiilletH and those from infantry 
weapons can be cosily stof)pod by a compara* 
lively thin earthen parapet oven such ns a 
soldier cimi throw* up in half an hour. Wlwii 
the use of deep trenches beeaiiic coinmon, such 
ns were used by the Boers, by both si<les in 
Manchuria and in the present war, it was plain 
that n':‘ither the projectiles of the infantry 
rifles nor those of the gimners’ shrapnel w*ei*e 
of miieh utility — ^neither could [>enetrat.e the 
cover beliind w hich the soldiei-s were ensconced. 
Kecourse was, Iherefoiv, hiui to lh«^ more 
primitive form of shell known iis eommoii 
shell — Le., a hollow projectile with walls 
strong enough to withstand the shoc^k of dis- 
charge, and with the intt?rior filled, originally 
with gnnpow'der, now by one of the various 
forms of liigh explosives, which weight for 
weight have a far greater disruptive force than 
the older material. SIm'IIs of this charneter 
can blow in trenches, totally destroy buildings, 
cut down obstacles and gem'rnlly produce far 



rilKOWlNG A “BRACRLET” GRENADE. 


higher IocmiI destruction than is possible with 
shrapnel, the bursting (‘hargt* of which is sinall 
and only just sufficient to open the shctl and 
free the bullets to go forward on tlH*ir mission. 
For destroying win' enlanglenienlB shrapnel 
an^ usi'ful, as the bullets cut t he wiw^ ; hut 
they need supplementing by high explosive 







e. 4. A British bomb (primed by rotation of cap at end of match). 5. A German nfle-grenade. 


Uaeket-g „ ^ 

drenade. 4. A British bomb (primed 
TYPES OF GRENADES USED BY FRENCH AND GERMANS, AND A BRITISH BOMB. 
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THE HAND-GRENADE IN TRENCH WARFARE. 

A Freneh Mldier throwiiid a racket-grenade, of which he carries a supply strung on a stfing. 


Bheli to destroy the posts to which the wire* to roly on tho lieavy shells of the howitzers 

is fastened, and to blow the latter away from ami OO-poimder ht'avy field gnns in cases where 

the area ehosim for breaking in. high-explf»8ive shells were needed, and it must 

At the opening of this war, so far as the bo roineinliered that the proportion of tlicec 

guns of field artillery wore conoernod, the more powerful weapons was larger in the 

proportion of higii-ox|ilosive shells oarriod British Division than in that of any other 

by Franco or Cleriuany was comparatively Eurotjean Power. How'ever, last aiitiiinn it 

small compared with that of shrapnel. Thus w'os seen that high-explosivo shells were 

in Franco 11 *5 per cent., in Germany 20 nec^essary oven for the field guns, and they have 

per cent. For the English field-guns proper since been regularly supplied with them, 

none were provided, because it was thought LargiT guns and howitzers have also been 

by our artillery authorities that the si nail brought into the field to reduce tho defences 

bursting charge tho 18-poiiuder shell crjuld w’ith which tho modem anny surrounds itself, 

hold wap not sufficient to produce note- and by which it creates a species of iinpro\TBcd 

worthy effect. It was considered nrc*ferable fortress. Given forty -eight hours it is possible 
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STORMING A GERMAN TRENCH. 

A bomb-thrower at work. The bomb has a metal head, shaped as shuwn above, a handle about a foot 
, in lenjfth, and a streamer behind it for ensuring the correct flight of the bomb. 


to conHlrticl worka proviclrcl willi ^odcl covi*r 
for the mon not actually lining thi? parapots, 
while the ac^tual firing linn ciui be so covered 
that its casualtiea from machine gun, rifle, and 
ahrapnel fire are but small, and twtress to it 
by the enemy can bo barred by wire entungle- 
inents. Against such structums, which bccoiim 
more and more strong if time be given to the 
enomy, success is only to la* gained by the use; 
of powerful shells which can blow away both 
cover . and obstacles. . It is this which has 
brought heavy artillery w'capons into the 
field and been the origin of the enormous 
expenditure of projectiles in the present \var. 
No European Power foresaw how great this 


would bt\ and although Cjcrmariy w'us at first 
better providiMl, there arc^ signs that now 
hcT prodigality is beginning to tell on her 
resource's. • 

From what has beim said it is clear that the 
invention of high C'xplosives has put a n«‘w and 

• A |ircM>f Ilf thi.4 is tho iihh nf i-ust iriHtmil of forgod 
sifi'l Hhelts. 'Pho ffirinor far itiferiiir fo tho latlor. 
Il in dinir'iili to iriakn thorn uk triii*, and if not true 
flioir flight is irrogiilur ami they may poMsibly hiirat in 
iht! gun with iiiodiTn high •pru.MNun* powder, which rnoonM 
wmrlcing it. For eiiHt-iron Hhrapiiol, to safety, tho 

walls must ho rnmie «iO thiok that tho spoco available 
for bullets is murh iliiiiiriished. There is another 
roiii^iiioration — viz. that NhollN ran with modern methods 
Yh> turned out iinirh inort: rapidly hy forging than by 
casting. 


40—3 
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A (IBRMAN RIFLB-ORRNADR 
On rifle and taken to piecea. 

liighast iinportanro. One n.‘prt'St'nts the fin? 
of fifty men concentrated on a siiiall front. 
Xothirig can oc]iinl them at clone rangen, aiift, 
as is well known, the (xermans have iiuu'e 
gre^at use of them. TJie ivgulation niimVcT 
per battalion is the same in Germany as in 
most other countries, but they are acciistomc'd 
to concentrate the six from the three battalions 
forming a German regimemt into one battery, 
and judging from acx'ounts received they liave 
had even more probably, at Ic^ast, a double 
proportion. 

Man-killing projec^tiles • bullets from 
slirapnel, rifles, and machine guns - still have 
their uses. Hut the grc'ater local destruction 
wrought by explosive shells is also needed. It 
is a judicious combination of the two kinds of 
projectile, varying with the target, to whi«ih 
we must look to obtain the best cdTe<rts. 

It has been said that the effects from high- 
oxplosive shells are very local, but within their 
radius of action very destrucjtive. W’hcn 




gn^at power in the hands of the artillery. But it 
must not be thought for a moment that shrapnc^l 
have seen thtar day. Far from it. VV^herover 
troops an^ in the open they are far more effec- 
tive, and hundreds of examples could be quoted 
to prove tliis. Moreover, they are needed to 
keep down the fire of the enemy’s- infantry. 
Men who feel th<Mnselvos under a hail of shrapnel 
bullets do not care to show themselves, and 
clinging to cover as they do their fire is often 
(piite worthless. 

Infantry fire has, as ever, played a great puit 
in the fighting, and it is universally ncknow- 
ledgi^*d that iiuichinc guns have been of the 


HOTCHKISS AND LEWIS MACHINE GUNS. 
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A GERMAN GRENADE-THROWINC; RIFLE AND ITS SUPPORT. 


infantry is assaulting a position tlie artilh'ry 
on either side must cease its fire to prevent 
inflicting casualties on its own men. But 
clearly it would bo advantageous to have some 
form of weapon which would enable shells 
still to be thrown among the troops. Thi-s 
was recogn'zed from the early infancy of 
artillcrjs and a solution of the problem wiw 
found in giving hand shells, known as hand- 
grenades, to special bodies of infantry 
(grenadiers), and both in the Russo- Ja|mneso 
War and in Francj^ there h.aa bo.m a revival of 
the custom. 

The forms adopted by the different countries 
Vary. France still adheres to a large extent to 
the old form. It consists (see Fig. 3, pagi* 371) 
of a shell provided with a fuse burning for seven 


seconds. 1’)ic man (as shown on page 37 1 ) places 
the leather strap round his wrist, attaehc^s the 
hook to the end of tin* firing pin, throws the 
grenade, and by a slight j(*rk, pulls out the 
firing pin, wJiicli ignites the fuse. 

'Fhe standard pattern of bomb now used in 
the British Army is an egg-shapi*d contrivance 
of steel, wliich contains a number of shrapnifl 
bullets and a charge of trinitro-toluol, one of the* 
latest forms of high explosives. At the 
moment of firing the soldier rcfinoves a safety 
catcli, whieli n'leases a trigger, this flies off when 
the bomb is tlirown and a pellet is rtdeosed which 
ignites a length of cpiick-mateh, calculated to 
burn seven stx-onds. By the time the bomb 
n.Mi4:dies its destination the explosive cliargo is 
fired which bursts it, and the effect is produced 
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FOR FIRING BOMBS. 
Frcnoli soldiers using a catapult. 


not only by the explosive? force, but also by but with a smaller charge, the long stalk tnk<*a 
tin? bullets t.hrown in all (lir(?ctioTis. The bombs the rifling, and tlius c?n8ures some dogriM? of 

are carric?d by the soldier in a SjX'eies of ii'jcunw?y. The Cilerina!i grc?nad(? can b** 

bandolicT. detached from the stalk and used as a liand 

All sorts of contrivances were at first used to grenade. French accounts seem to show 

form improvised grenades and shells. Meat that it is very often blind, 
tins, moss-tins, and, in fact , anything that The hand grenade has been siippleniented by 

would hold a charge. The British, French, and more pow'erful weapons, such os the mine- 
0(?rmans used tlie fives-bat ” form, os shown thrower of the Gennans, which has also been 

respectively at Figs. 4, 1, and 2, page 371, which introduced into our Army. This throw's a thin 

consists of a cake of explosive, to which is at- iron shell, containing over 100 lb. of explosive, 
tachod a fuse ignited just before it is throw'n. and can be fired for a range of about 200 to 

With high explosives it is really a matter of 400 yards. Falling among men or in a trench 

comparative indifference what the charge is con- its effects ore very destructive. To project the 

t ained in, the greater part of the effect is from bombs recourse has even been had to the ancient 

its explosion, and not from its confinement catapult (see pictiu^s on pages 376 and 377). 

in the surrounding cover. Knglish, French, There is really nothing new in all these 

and Germans also use a grenade which can contrivances. In the days of Vaiiban and 

bo fired from a rifle. This has a range of Coehorn small mortars were used at sieges to 

about 400 yawls. The form and Tuode of throw shell into trenches. Carnot, “ the t)rga- 

firirig is shown on pig.^s 371 (fig. 5), 374 and nizer of victory” of the French Revolutionary 

376. The cartridge is the ordinary infantry one, epoch, proposed to cover the ground in front 




AN IMPROVISED ENGINE OF WAR IN THE BRITISH TRENCHES. 

The ilrenade, which rcita in a rouiCh tin **cup'* fastened on to a metal sprinil, is hurled by the resilient 
force of the aprind bent back and suddenly released. The iron underneath is used ibr pullind it down 

into the notch. 


of a permanent fortification by sliowcrs of shot 
from mortaix. At the nie^^e of C^ibrnllnr a 
largo mortar was used by ns to tlirow 
“bouquets” of small sliells on the btsiegiiiK 
Spaniards in their trenches. 

At the early part of tho seventeenth eenluiy 
every lino battalion had its grt^nadier com- 
pany— tall men who carried a largo pouch with 
grenades, an axo to cut down obstacles, and a 
light musket slung over their shoulders. They 


covered the advance «»f the battle or led the way 
at All HKHuiiIt on fortifieiitions. It was not very 
long befon^ the grenade tlisappenred, because 
so long as troops fought almost entirely in tho 
open the iiiiiskt^t was found to be more effective. 
Hut the nami? gnmadier survived long after 
the weapon wJiich gave rise to it had dis- 
apTM*artMl from the field equipment,* to he 

♦ “(Sreiindipr" roiii|>oniou wore abandoned in Kngland 
after the Criinoan War. 
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A GERMAN SHELL 

Fired from a 42 cm. dun ; flanked by a French 75 mm . 
shell (lefOf and a German 77 mm. shell (right). 


revivi'd again when the exigencies tif the present 
war showed it was again necessary. At the 
pres(!nt inonient twc^nty men in each of the four 
infantry companies of a battalion arc trained 
as bomb throw'crs and act, usually together, 
under the comniand of an ollieer. 

With ri'gnrd to inaehino guns, those of all 
nations tire the infantry cartridge to prevent 
complication in the HU[iply of ammunition. In 
England and Clermany the Maxim tyjie hosbcxm 


adopted, in which the gun barrel is kept cool 
by a jacket containing water. In France, 
wh(T(! the Hotchkiss has been adopted, the 
barrel is air-cooled, which is not os effect ivo 
os the Maxim system. Recently a now form 
of weapon, known as t he Lewis, has been iritro- 
duec}d, and has been employed for work in 
at^roplanes. It is an ingeniously con.striicted 
type, very light, and in whi(?h the barrel is 
kept cool by a constant (jurrent of fn^sli nir 
drawn over it by means of the powder blast 
at the muzzle. See illustration on page :n 1. 

Everyone has heard of the hugf^ howitzers 
brought cjut by Krupp and the Skoda Works 
in Austria. 'Fhe latter appear to have betm 
einployfxi chiefly in f(»rtress warfare, and 
the illustration on this page gives an ideal 
of the huge size of its .shells. The Kriipps 
are even bigger. But pieces of this huge 
size and weight are not sullicitmtly mobile 
for universal employment, aiul the largest 
howitzers commonly used do not firo a shell 
over 9 inches in diameter. ♦ Even these weigh 
290 lb., and contain a large bursting charge of 
high explosive, and an> very devastating in their 
effects. A 12-inch howitzer fires a shell of 
nearly 1,000 lb., and both these naturc^s were 
used to some extent in the field. There 
was, too, a tendency to increase the size 
of field guns, /.e., of those which immediately 
accompany the infantry divisions. For instance, 
the French employed large numbers of 10*5 mm. 
guns — ?.c., of a calibre of 4*2 inches. 

It will easily be understood how, with these 
em»nuous projectiles to deal with, troops must 
bo kept under cover until they are silenced, 
and this was found tO be constantly the 
case in this present war. 

♦ The German lioavy field howitxer was the war 

regfirdod tin the limit in weight. It fired a ftholl of 90 lb. 



SHELLS FROM THE FRENCH GUNS. 

A day's expenditure of e tingle Preneh battery of 7S mm. field-guiit. 
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CIIAPTKR LXXV. 

NEUVE CHAPELLE. 

KkASONH for THK JlRlTlSH OfFKNSIVK- -POSITION OF XkuVK ChAIMOM.F -AhTII.LKIIV PrFI'AHA- 
TiONS -Till*: Burrisii Attack- Dklay in i<rin<;ino im* Hrskrvks- (Iivkncjiy -Tiik (Jkr.man 
C oUNTKR- ATTACK — RESULTS OF XkUVK CUAPILLUl St. KloI. 

T HK iu.u'ount of tlio will*, on tho apiinst Jliniif^tibiirir. which it wns fIchiniMn t«» 

WosUtii Front (Icalt with in support from the west hy alt jic*kin^ uiul holding 

Chapter LXX. embraced tho winter tlu! Cerman trooiKs Uhtis ho that tht^ KiiHsiiinii 

period of cold, wot and gloom. might the better eomf>lete tlieir work. Moro- 

Froni the military point of vhav there wns Aver, it wns ncjcessnry to supideinenl tho 

almost cotnpleto stagnation ; but yet tho French elh^rts at Arras anrl in tho (Jhainpngiio. 

fighting \vtV3 constant. The loss<‘s incurrc'd March fuuno in with brighter weather, tho 
without any apparent object and the eoiiiiiuied rain eens<*d and the saturated ground li(*gan 
iiiaetion was beginning to atT<H?t the sjiirit of the to tlry. TUo time^ st*einf‘d rip** for putting into 

troops. In tho words of one of them: “Wo aetioii the j)lans outlined in tlu? instnietions to 

all wanted sometliing mow? excit ing than mud th*? First Army Cinnmnndcr. On Mnrch 8 tho 

and water, and tho constant risk *if being leaders eonc**riHd rec*(*ived full instnietions as 

picked olT by a sniper was beginning to try to tlM*ir various tasks on the lOf h, and lliese 
tho norves." wen* at one*; cominunieated to tho units under 

But spring was coming, and with it, it was them, 
generally believed, a great and general advance Tho iinmediato oiijeciive of Miesi* was to be 

would take place. As subsequent history will the village* t»f Neiive (.liapolle. Ibis villag*? 

show, it did not materialize, but still prepura- lies some four miles imrth of La BnssiSe, at tlio 

lions for it were made betimes. On February junction of main roads, oiu^ to La Basseo 

19, 19ir», the British Commander- in Chief .southwards, and amither from M^thuiii' on the 

communicated a socrc?! mcinoraiidiim to the w**st to Annentieres on the north-east. It is 

loader of the First Anny. Sir Douglas Haig. about eh^veii miles west *>f Lilli*. It bad al- 

It was still more winter than spring, but in reiuly been the scene of rc*peated combats, it 

Sir John French’s opinion the right inoinc^nt first came into notice in October, 1914, when 

bod como for a vigorous forward inoveiiu*nt. it was occupied by tho Cermnns, as a rearguard 

Many considerations impelled him to consider jiosition, during the British eastward advanc e, 

this desirable, most of all the need for k(M*ping On October 1(5 it was ocreiipiecl by ilic British, 

alive that ofTcfisive spirit among iiis troops, but was tnk(*ii from thc^ii by thc' (verinans on 

which would bo dangerously weakened if tho October 2(5 and 27, and it is interesting to note 

onorvating effects of winter in tho tn*nches were that at tho time of tho attack upon it now 

not changed for more enlivening measures. to het described it was beJd by the same 

Another was the Russian success at tliis time troops, the Vll. (Westphalian) Army Corps 
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DAMAGE DONE TO FRENCH 75 MM. GUN BY A GERMAN SHELL. 


as drove the British out of it at the end of 
Octobc'r. 

The rt'spt'Ctive British and Oennan positions 
round about Neuve Cliapelle before the battle 
may bo best described by noting that the roads 
in the neighbourhood formed an irregular 
diamond'Shaped figure, the British line being 
on the western sides of the figure and the 
German line on the eastern sides, the village 
being situated at the apex of the eastern 
sid(\s. 

Jt lies in a flat, marshy, dyke-chcquered 
country, but close behind it to the east the 
ground begins to rise gently towards a ridge, 
which comes westward in two spurs. At the 
end of one spur is t he village of Aubers, at the 
end of the other is the village of lilies ; both 
places were within the Gennan linos. Beyond 
the junction of the spurs the ridge runs away 
north-oast, from Fouriies to a point tw'o miles 
south-west of l^illo : and along this ridge is the 
road to Lille, to Koubaix and to Tourcoing, 
throe of France's chief manufacturing towns. 
Possession of the ridge was so important a 
step towards the possession of Lille that its 
occupation was regarded as almost iinfdying 
the capture of that town. Neuve Gha(>elle 
formed the gateway which gave access to this 
ridge. The capture of Lille would indeed have 
bcx9n of the highest importance. It would have 
placed the Allies in a fair position to move 
against the Germans between that point and 


the sea. For this the capture of Ncuvo 
Chapelle w'us a necessary preliminary. 

The village, although it occupied a con- 
siderable area, was of a straggling character ; 
the population being quite small. A little 
river — the River lies J<iayes— -ran behind it, to 
the south-east ; and behind the river, a good 
half mile from the village, was a wood, tho 
Bois du Biez. On tho west, almost at right 
angles to the river, the village was skirted l>y 
tho main road from Estairos to La Bnssee. At 
the north of the village was a triangle of roiwls, 
where w’cro a few big houses, with walls, 
gardens, orchards, &c. Hero the Germans had 
established a strong post, which flanked the 
approaches to tho village from' that side. 
Their trenches at this point w'cro only about 
100 yards from those of the British. In 
other parts of the line, however, the distance 
was mucli greater, and therefore a much larger 
space of open ground had to Ih? covered by the 
attacking forces before they could reach tho 
enemy’s lines. 

Behind this area the Gennans had i^stab- 
lished a post with machine guns at a bridge 
over the river, and one a little furt.her up at the 
Pietro mill. Lower down the river, at the 
jimction of a road into the village with tho 
main La Bossoe road, they were fortified in 
a group of ruined buildings known as “ Port 
Arthur,” whence a great network of trenches 
extended north-westward to the Pidtre mill. 
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Tho Germans wore also rstahlisliod in tlio Bois 
(ill Biez, and in shattered houses on its fringe. 
They were well and strongly placed, though 
rlieir forces just here were not large. Fi»r 
the Garmon method at that tinu- was to 
nuiii their front trenches thinly, and keep 
largo reserves in reodiness to go wh<‘re wantcHl, 
by moans of their excollont linos of coininuni- 
cation.* 

I'his economy seems oven to have ext endc^l 
to thoir observation work, which was inelli- 
eient, c?specially so far as aerial reeontiaissanco 
was concerned. There was thorefon^ the better 
chanco of surfmsiiig them — and surprise was 
to be of the essence of our attack. A vigorous, 
wc^ll-plamied, and unoxf>eetixl assault with 
forces considerably largc^r than ihosi} of the 
enemy, fin^pared by a heavy boinbarchiient and 
supported by artillery which, by a (continuous 
rain of 8hraf}n(3l, would prevent reinforcements 
fnan arriving on the scene, held out, ther«‘fore, 
good hopes of a triumphant issue*- — first, the 
capture of tho village and the wood, then of 
tho Aubers ridge, and the rojwl to Lilb*, 
pf^rliaps even of tho city itself. 'J'hen* is 
(widenco that tho Germans themselves had 
grave doubts us to their ability to retain it. 
Some of their oflu^ers ore known to have given, 
about this lime, passports to inhahitaiitH 
with whom they were friendly, in onler Hint 
they might get away before the apprc;h(mded 
assault on tho town. 

Our arrangements liad been carefully ina- 
tiirod during the weeks preceding March 10, 
and tho British linos facing Neuvo (.’hapc'lle wens 
heavily reinforced during the precluding night. 
That, as was the case, all this reinforcwnciit 
and preparation should have b('en carried 
through vrithout the enemy’s knowledgti is a 
striking proof of tho excellence of the stall w’ork 
at Headquarters. It was one of the swiftest 
and beat manag(Hl movements of the war. 

The main attack was allotted to units of the 
First Army. The Second Army was to act 
os a general support, with a division of 
cavalry, and there was a largo force of heavy 
artillery, including some French, assembled for 
the preliminary bombardment. There is (?vcry 
reason to suppose that the (Jernuins knew 
nothing of the approaching at tack. A German 
prisoner is said to have stated that a captain 


• AoooTding to OormBn aocounts th«y hail only f<»iir 
battalions in front lino at and about Nouvo rhapelli*. 
This is probably as veracious as most of their other 
statomonts. 


in his lines hud during the night diseovensl 
that the British treiiehes were full of imsi, but 
that his urgent int^ssuge to tin* artillery to open 
firc5 liad only met with ii ri‘bufT, he being in- 
lormed by the ollieer in eoimiiand tiuit “be 
iniicli regretted be eould not do so without 
pc.Tiiiissioii of the (/orps 1 ’oiiiiiwindiT.” 

At Imlf-past sfMMi ill the inoniing then' 
b(‘gaii a boinbarilmeMl of so powerful a kind 
that many ot tin* (lennans siibjei'tiMl to it 
conf(\ss(‘d to riiwcT iiaving expis'ii'iieed anything 
like? it for fury. It proec'eded from three 
liundred and lifty guns (some of tluMii Fnaieh) 
at short range, and was by gisu'ral agree- 
ment th»3 most furious that th«? war on the? 
WestiTii Front had us yet witiu'ssed. 'The 
discdiargcs of the guns wis'c so fnspient that 


their sound was likimcHl to a gigantic machine 
gun. While? it las1e*d the British troops could 
walk along outside thi‘ir trenches in 8aff?ty; so 
absolutely paralyzing was its e?fTuct upon the 
Germans, that they were forced to hide them- 
sedves close in the trcnche?s, so that no man could 
look over the parapet whie?h covere?el him, ejr 
take nolo of what was going on, much h?Hs fire? 
on the assailants’ position. It was extremely 
elTective^ everywhere excerpt on the e^xtremo 
northern portion of tlie? front of attack, sweep- 
ing ruthit'ssly away the covering wire esniiuigle- 
inents, bc'ating down pariipeta and inflicting 
terrible deaths, ihit the* failure to break 
down the enemy’s entanglements at the 
north(?rn oxtrernity was destined, as we shall 
SIM', to produce unfortunate rosiilts. 

The bombardment of the enemy’s front line 
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THE INDIANS CHARGING THE GERMAN TRENCHES AT NEUVE CHAPELLE. 

Bayonet charge by the Indian troops supported by a British grenade-chrowet. 
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TRRNGHBS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH AT NEUVB CHAPKI.LK. 

The appearance of ihe earthworks and the ground which was torn up by the British shells. 


of trenches in front of Ncuve histcd 

for thirty -five minutes, of which the hist five 
wore of special intensify. The artillery was 
then turned on to the village itself, and the? 
British infantry at one.(^ advaiuH^d to the 
attack. The ground over which our trocips 
advanced w'tis very bad, sotlden with water, 
greasy with mud, but the men went forward 
with odmirnbU^ dtush, rejoic’ing that the re- 
straint .they hod been imder during the bom- 
bardinont was at length romovc.*d. Such was 
their eogflnioss to get fit the enemy that there 
was indot^l some anxiety lest they should g<^t 
into the open too soon, and lx; caught by their 
own shrapnel. Yet, so groat were the difficulties 
of the .advance over the intervening gr<nind 
that the movement automatically slowed 
down somewhat. For, os one of the men 
observed, it was “ like trying to gi't at them 
with all your family hanging round your 
nock ! ’* 

The village was attacked simultaneously 
from two -sides. On the north-west -that is, 
the left of the advance — the IV. Army Corjis 
under General Rawlinson — the 2Jlrd llrigiMle on 
the extreme left, and 26th Brigade, both of the 
8th Division — assaulted ; they were to take the 


viflagc, and tliiMi press on (ownrd^^ the Aiibcrs 
ridge. t)n the wcsl iind south-west I lie* right 
of the nttiick WHS the tJarhwal Brigade of the 
Meerut Division, who were iiilemled to ]»ush 
«»n and Miroiigh the Bois du Bie/. after taking 
the first line i»f trenches. Then? was no great 
tlisiiinei? to traverse* before^ the first assault, 
for in soil!** places the British and (h?riiuui 
trerwhc's w«*ri» only a short distance apart ; sei 
near were they that during the boinbardmc*nt 
men in t)ie British trenches were bc*spaitered 
with earth and blood and fragmentH of human 
bodies flung from the? Gi?nnnn trenches by the 
t(?rrible fire of the tlin*e hiindri^d and fifty guns 
pouring an imceiusing hail of shrapni*! and high 
explosive shell on thi?m. The din was deafen- 
ing, the effect annihilating. The deluge of 
shrapni?! bullets from our Ifl.poundf'rs almost 
entirc?ly swept away the wire (uitanglomonts 
in front of the 2r>th -arnl Garhwal Brigades, 
while the high cixplosive shells directed against 
the enemy’s first line of entrenclirnents blew 
them into mc?rc? shapcdi-sa pits filled with the 
shmls and tatters of once living men. This 
awful devastation, which took the Gennans 
entirtdy by surprise?, so shook them that the 
few who survived it lost all power of resistance, 
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and tho front lino foil almost without re- 
sistance to our infantry. Of tho few who were 
left to give themselves up the majority showed 
plain evidence of the effect of the lyddite 
explosions. 

Kaces yellow w’ith tho fumes, clothes tom 
off their backs, e<|uipment and weapons de- 
stroyed and nerves so shattered that they ap- 
[)eared os if in a drc^ain. Only a few escaped 
btickwards, and the dazed rtunnant signified 
by feeble signs that they surrendered to the 
assaulting troops. 

First to reach tho goal wore tho 2nd Lincoln- 
shire and Iforkshire Hegiments, who, after 
taking the first line of trenches, swerved to 
right and loft, leaving room for the Royal 
Irish Rifles and the Rifle Brigade to pass 
through and push forward against the village. 
A tale of Gorman gallantry is told belonging 
to this stage of the fight. A trench in front 
of the Berkshires was held by two German 
oflicers, alone with a machine gun, which they 
continued to Are until the bayonets of our men 
ended the « struggle. Nor were deeds of equal 
gallantry lacking on tho British side ; a lance- 
corporal, w'ho was wounded three times and told 
to lie down, insisted upon going on, and others 
like him kept on the charge though equally 
severely injured. 

The Garhwal Brigade, which included the 
2nd ]xM*cestershiro Regiment, was also fortu- 
nate, and took the first line of Gonnan breast- 
works within a quarter of an hour after the 
assault commenced. 

Things w'ent differently with the 23rd 
Brigade on tho north-east of the village — t.o., 
the left’ of the attack. For here, as has been 


recounted, tho artillery had not been able to 
coniplcto its work, and the Brigade was hold 
up by intact wire entanglements, suffering 
heavy losses, w'hich wore particularly severe in 
tho 2i Middlesex Regiment and the 2/ Scottish 
Rifles (Camcronions), the old 90di or Porthshin^ 
Groybreeks, who heroically hung on to their 
task notwithstanding the obstacle by \\liif!h 
their advance was held up. According to 
one accoimt, all their oflicers (including the 
comnuindor. Colonel Bliss), except a second 
lieutenant, were killed or wounded. At the 
finish, when the German position hjid boon w'on, 
tho only officer upright could asHf:*nibIo but LOO 
men of the battalion, which before the fight 
hod had five times this strength. Sir John 
French, in a speech to the battalion afterwards, 
spoke of twenty -two of the officers having 
been killed or wounded. It had indeed 
ri'ceivcii a terrible mauling, for few of tho 
officers stood upright after battle, and the 
men had been mown down while fruitlessly 
tearing at the wire they could not overfiass. 
They lay dowTi in tho open under a hail 
of rifle, machine gun and shrapnel bullets. 
Go bock they would not, go on they 
could not. You havo many noble honours 
on your colours,” said Sir John French, 
when addressing them in the speech just 
referred to; *'nono are finer than that of 
Neuve Chapelle, which will soon bo added 
to them.” 

The 2/ Middlesex Regiment had a like terrible 
ordeal, and bore it with a like bravery. At 
either end of tho Gonnan trench which they 
were attacking the converging fire of machine 
guns swept their somewhat crowded ranks; 
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yj*t I hoy proHsod forward — men falling at every 
step. Thrioe they made the desperate attempt 
to reach the trench and its murderoiiH niaehino 
jri:ris. At length they, too, hod to lie down in the 
op<‘ii, while a message was got through to the 
artillery tef shell the wire. Whim this was 
clone the Middlesex were able at last to umvr 
forward to the 'orchard on the north -cMist of 
the village, in which the Devonshire Regiment 
had preccxled them. 

T\io 1/ King’s Liverpool Reginient was 
anothiT battalion attached to the 23rd Jh'igade 
wiii(^h w'os stopped by the wire and siifTertH.1 
Jieiivily ; and these men, too, iwicording to the 
testimony of all observers, behavc^l splendidly. 
A CM )mpany -sergeant-major spent five miniites 


it must he rpnu*mb«»rc?d that, if the* modc*rn 
infantry bullet finds iniicdi resistance, as whc'ii 
it hits a hone, it acts at sluirt rangers almost 
explosively, and inflicts wounds which are 
nearly always fatal. 

Nc)r, though th(\v faih»d to enter the* village, 
was all thi‘ii' loss in vain. As (he? (Miminaiider 
of till* Hrigadc*, (h>]U‘ral Kaiishawc*, afterwards 
pointed out to liis men. although their assault 
was hroiiglit to a standstill by tin* wire, 
nc‘vcTthelcss it pinned a hig force? of the 
esuany to the ground in front of tluan, 
and so made it easier fur the othcTs to carry 
the village. 

Thu bomhardment of the village? proecssled 
for lialf an hour, while the miai of the* 'Jotli 


under the wire trying to cut it, and marvel- 
lously got back without being hit. Thc^ com- 
I minder. Colonel Carter, though woundc?d 
through his shoulder, refused to (?ome out of 
Ihci fight, and continued wit h his men through- 
out the day. A subaltern, as he lay dying by 
flic? wire, kept shouting to his men to coiiic* on. 
Tliis battalion lost 11)0 men killed and 119 
wounded ; the high proportion killed being an 
indication of the severity of the combat and 
tlicj close range at which it was fought. For 



AFTER THE BATTLE OF NEUVE GHAPELLE. 

A comer of the town fhowuil the demetfeJ houiei cni tneet. 
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IN THE BRITISH TRENCHES AT NEUVE CHAPELLE. 

Effect of a burstinff (hell. An immense cloud of black smoke rises upwards and disappears while a shower of formless fragments fslls on the troops in the trenebes. 
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Brigade, who had completed the first stage of 
their work, waited in the open for it to finish. 
When it was over their advance was resumed, 
and pushing into the village, they were joined 
by some of the Indians, who were fighting 
splendidly. Their progress brought them 
iimnedintcly to the south of the unfortunate 
23rd Brigade, and enabled them to turn tho left 
fiank of the enemy in front of their comrades. 
Artillery was also brought to support, and 
between 10 and 11 o’clock tho 23rd Brigade 
was able to got forward. Tho splendid way 
in^ which all tho units worked together 
throughout tho day, affording mutual help, was 
one of the outstanding features of the battle. 

By 11 o'clock tho whole of the village, and 
the roads loading northward and south-west- 
ward from its eastern front, wore in British 
hands. Tho village, once a pretty place, was 
now an appalling spectacle. The bombard- 
ment had reduced it to a chaotic mass — ono 
huge rubbish heap compounded of shattered 
buildings and dead men blown out of all ro- 
semblance to human form. Hardly the lines 
of the streets could bo traced. Practically 
nothing remained iinharmod but -two wayside 
Calvaries, which, though the ground close 
round oach of thorn was pitted with shell holes, 
were untouched. Even the bones of those 
long buried in the churchyard wore tom from 
their tombs and scattered among the freshly 
■dead bodies of the fallen Gormans. Tlio 
ground was bright yellow in patches from tho 
lyddite, and the very lines of the trenches hod 
in many places disappeared. 

Tho first of tho supports to reach this 
Boeno of desolation was the lliflo Brigade, and 
they plunged into a medley of Germans, some 
fighting, firing from houses and shelterSf others 
running a,^a,y or surrendering. Moonwhilo tho 
3rd Gurkhas had made with their kukris a very 
thorough inspection of the houses at *‘Fort 
Arthur,’* then had joined on to tho llifle 
Brigade, whom they knew well, just outside the 
village, and our troops thus united went 
forward on to tho Boia du Biez. 

During this time the British ortilloiy had 
completely stopped tho advance of the German 
reinforcements, which tried again and again to 
reach their fellow-countrsnnon, by a concen- 
trated fire delivered along the several lines of 
approach. Nor were the more distant points 
from which the enemy could come neglected. 
For instance, the railway station at Quesnoy, 
east of Armentidres, was. bombarded just os 


Gorman roinfotvonuMits cut raining f«ir tlio 
scene uf action. 

At this stage, thon 'fore. the battle was, apart 
from tho holding up of the 23pd Brigiule, 
eminently successful. The enemy had bet n 
surprised atid Hhattered, and tho victorioim 
Briiisli forces set to work to consolidate tho 
position they had won. But here tho tale <»f 
victory, BO fiu'as the British olTonsivo was con- 
cerned, ends. 

Tho attack hod been very violent, and tin* 
British infantry moving over ground diilicult in 
itsfdf, and covered with obstacles, as well om by 
its passage through tho enemy's trenches and 
tho l>uildings of the village, was as a natural 
consequence somewhat disorganized. Before 
going on farther, the various units had to 
be got into some semblance of order. The 
holding up of the 23rd Brigade in the wirt' hod 
kept back the rest of the 8th Division, and the 
25th Brigade had got out of its proper direc- 
tion of advance. Then commiinicationN had 
to bo restored, for German artillery fire had cut 
the telephone lines, though the Signalling 
Corps had displayed grtiMit bravery in going out 
from time to time to ropair these broken wirc^s. 
Visual signalling was impossible, because of tho 
dangerous exposure it involved. Coiiiiniinica- 
tion between front and roar hod thus been 
rendered very diilicult, nay, nearly impossible. 
A halt hod perforce to bo called in tho attack, 
for fresh troops were needed, and these, though 
expected, came not. Also an orchard to the 
north of the village still remained in tho enemy's 
liofids, tlireatoning tho fiank of tho advance 
towards the Aubers ridge. 

Sir John French, in his dispatch reconling the 
battle, attributed this misfortune to tho lack 
of observance of clearly expressed orders, and 
to tho inability on tho port of the commander 
of tho 4th Army Corps to bring his reserve 
brigades more speedily into action. Whatever 
tho cause, the result was the permanent arrest 
of the hitherto victorious advance. 

Tho delay lasted some four and a-half hours. 
Tho advance was not recommenoed till half- 
past three in tho afternoon. The 2lBt Brigade, 
on tho loft, was able to form up in tho open 
without a shot being fired at it. So, toq, opposite 
the Bois du Biez, tho British troops on tho right 
got out of their trenches and walked about 
during this interval. Seeing wbat was the 
paralyzed condition of the enemy after four and 
a-half hours had been given him to recuperate, 
it is interesting to speculate what would 
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have boon the result had the British troops con- 
tinued their advanco uninter^uptcHlly. There 
would have been a crushing defeat for the 
(lermans, instead of a vain stusrifice of the 
British Empire troops. For although the 
(lormans made no counter-attack, they had 
taken advantage of the lull to repair their 
position. 'Fliey had organized the defence of 
thesir third line of entrenchments, and brought 
up reinforcements, for the British artillery 
could not continue to throw a curtain of fire 
bcliind the Clorinan lines throughout this long 
interval. Thus when the attack was renewed 
t he enemy was ready for it. 

When the attack began again the 21st 
Brigade adviuiced across the ground to the 
north-east of the village towards Pidtre Mill, a 
group of buildings sunnounted by a tall red- 
brick chimney, now bristling with machine 
guns. At first they mado good progress ; but 
then came a cheek. The Brigade was held up 
bv machine gun fire from some houses held by 



the Germans from their third line of defence, 
and from defensive works in the German en- 
trenohments on the Brigade's right. A like 
fate overtook the 24th Brigade, which was 
operating farther to the south, in the direction 
of Pi^tre ; its advance also was stopflbd by 
machine guns, which were posted in the houses 
and trenches at a road junction 600 yards 
north-west of Pidtre. Still farther to the right 
the 26th Brigade had its first experience that 
day of a check. It also was brought to a 
standstill by machine guns, placed on a bridge 
over the river Des Layes, north-west of the 
Bois du Biez. 

Farther round to the south-west of tho 
village, on the right of the British advance, 
the Indians encountered the same obstacle of 
machine guns. 

Whilo two Brigades of the Meerut Division 
were establishing themselves on tho now line, 
the Dehra Dun Brigade, supported by the 
Jullimdur Brigade of the Lahore Division, 
moved to the attack on the wood — ^tho Bois 
du Biez. Some of these troops got for a time 
inside tho wood ; but they could not go beyond 
the lino of the river outside it, ns the Germans 
posted on the bridge, who w'ero keeping back 
tho 25th Brigade, and who also enfiladed 
the Indians, barred the way. But not with- 
out an exhibition of great gallantry on the 
pjrt of one of the Indian battalions— the 
lst/39th Garhwalis. They, like the British 
battalions on the left, were to loam what it vras 
to moot uncut wire. Tho officers of the lead- 



APTBR THE BATTLE OP NBUVB GHAPBLLB. 
Appesrsnoe of the trenehet after the British vietory. 
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Ruins in the village after the British hombardment. 

ing c^mpaniefl were killed, ahead of their iiieti. 
But £ho latter only hoHitated momentarily. 
'Fhey, indeed, somewhat lost their direction, 
hut in swinging to tho right cuptiirc^d, after 
fierce fighting witli bayonet and knife, a length 
of trench, only, however, to be cut of! by thi» 
(lennans in another trench. At this inoinent 
tho 2nd Leicester Regiment, which was in the 
same Brigade, and which had come forward on 
the loft, rushed to their rescue. A botnbing 
party crept down tho Clcrmana’ own com- 
inimication trench fxi their more odvaiured line, 
and literally blew the enemy out into tlic open, 
and as they were driven out the flarhwalis 
slow them. Rut the loss of these gallant 
hillmen waa- very heavy. Twenty of their 
»>flflccrs and 350 of their rank and file wore 
killed or wounded. 

It was at this point of tho battle that a 
Territorial regiment — the 3rd London — won 
the cheers of their Regular comrades by a 
Sfilendid charge to aid the front lino of 
battle. 

But it must be admitted that the German 
machine guns brought the att»u*k to a standstill. 
They amply proved the power of t hose weapons 
on the defensive. In some places where 
machine guns stopped the British advance 
tho German troops were only in quite small 
parties ; but in one piece of trench only 250 
yards long they had fifteen of them, forming 
an impregnable wall of fire. 


The first [mrt of the? battle of Nciive (^hapelle 
showed that artillery in the attack is under 
iiiod(*m conditions the dominating fmrtor. The 
sei’oticl, wlien the (Jenimns by the pause in the 
advanerf? liad been able to rearrange t)](?ir 
defences and providi? t hem with a large supcTi- 
ority in machine guns, proved the f*noinious 
value, of tho rapid fire from these weapons, one 
of which can pour forth a fire equivalent fo that 
of fifty infantry men. 

It was obviously of the first importance to 
break dowm the Gorman defence on tho bridge 
over the river, which barred all further advance 
towards the Aubers ridge. Artillery fire was 
brought to bear upon it, as far as circiitiisf nnees 
would permit ; but its half -hidden position pre- 
vented this being properly done. Meantime, Sir 
Douglas Haig directed tho I. Corps, stationed a 
few miles to the south, by Givenchy, to dispatch 
one or two battalions of tho First Brigade to 
support the troops attacking tho bridge, while 
three battalions were sent to Richebourg St. 
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Vaast, a village in the BritiHli linoH facing Neiive 
Cliapolle on tho Hoiitli-woHt. 

But darkneHH was now coining on, the enemy 
had been able to bring np further reinforct?- 
inents, and, though fighting went on in a 
desultory fashion until after dark, no further 
concentratc^d attack, and therefore no further 
real progress, could be inode. Tho Germans, 
to use a homely phrase, had plainly had enough 
of it, and although during the night they kept 
up their courage by occasional imrsts of rapid 
fire, they triado no counter-attack against the 
new line whicli our men had so gallantly won, 
and wen^ now consolidating. 

The operations of this day may bo closed 
with a reference to the attack which the L 
Corps delivered in tho inoniing from Givenchy, 
south of Neuve Chapollo, simultaneously with 
the attack against Neuve Chapelle ; but it had 
little fruit. The enemy’s fire was insufficiently 
damped down, and the troops at this point did 
little more than hold fast tho Gennans in front 
of thorn. 

When Thursday morning dawned the Com- 
mander of tho British forces found the position 
to be that the first part of his plan had been 
successfully carried out. During the previous 
morning’s work tho British trenches, instead 
of being behind Neuve Chapelle, had been 
pushed on in front of it ; but the ultimate objec- 
tive, which was to push on beyond Neuve 
Chapelle along the Aubers ridge, had not been 


THE BOMBARDMENT 
Ruins of the village, showing the 

achieved, consequent on tho afternoon's check. 
It was detennined to renew tho attempt, and 
promptly the IV. and the Indian Corps, which 
had led the first day’s attack, began work again. 
They were stimulated by a German counter- 
attack which was made just before dawn, but 
which was easily driven off with heavy losses, 
tho Gennans being pursued as for as their 
strongholds on the Pidtre road. The 2/ 
Leicesters bore tho bnmt of this attack. 

But no real progress was made, and it was 
soon seen that further advance was impossible 
until tho artillery had dealt effectively with 
various houses and other defended places which 
were dotted about the outskirts of the village, 
the fire from which was sufficient to hold up the 
entire British front. The aid of tUb artillery 
was also needed to shell the wood of Biez, 
where tho Gormans massed for their counter- 
attacks, and to hinder the arrival of further 
Gorman reinforcements, which were known to 
be on the way. So for as the wood was con- 
cerned, the shelling had a groat effect, for the 
Gennans were seen carrying out their dead for 
days afterwards. 

On tlie left also our efforts to capture the 
Pidtre Mill were again renewed. But, un- 
fortunately, the weather conditions were bad — 
too bad to permit of aerial observation, while 
nearly all the telephone communications 
between artillery observers and their batteries 
hod been cut, and it was impossible for the 
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havoc wrought by the British artillery. 

artillery to fire with HufTicient lu^curacy. Thw 
was fatal. The infantry, pressing forward,, 
occupied a house here and there', but the 
artillery fire din'ctcd upon it could not be* 
stopped, and the men suffered some 1c»sh and 
had to bo withdrawn. Thcn3 is n<»thing so 
demoralizing to troops os the occurn*rice of 
casualties from the fire of their ow’n side. Hut ii«> 
blame must bo imputed to our artillery, which, 
handled with the utmc»st energy and skill, 
rendered invaluable service to the at tnck |>lay- 
ing, indeed, the main rAle in it. 'Phe t rouble arose 
from the stoppage of means of communication, 
already alluded to, and from the difliculfy of 
observation owing to the flatness of the <Mmntry, 
while the weather prevented effective nnron- 
naissance by our airmen. 

Two points chiefly barred the advance ; 
one was the enemy's position about the Pietro 
Mill and the other the bridge over the river 
lower down, and these were difficult for us to 
deal with effectually. The Gen nans for their 
port spent the day in shelling the British lines, 
but without making any impression, thf>ugh 
they inflicted some losses. 

During the night following fresli reinforce- 
ments — Bavarian and Saxon Regiments from 
Tourooihg — ^began to arrive, and on the third 
day, Friday, March 12, the British troops were 
roduced* to the defensiy®* Before dawn the 
Oermans opened fire on Neiivo (Jhapellc, and 
at five o'clock began a counter attack in large 


columns against the extmnc right and the 
extrt'inc left of the British positions. ■ But 
their efforts only met with disaster. Ap- 
parently they expected to find their enemy 
farther back ; for the Bavarians attac^king 
Ncuvo Chapelle advanced in cohiiim*c»f route, 
an ofticer on horselmck with drawn swoni, 
leading right up to tht3 Wom'spT Begimi'nt, 
who met thi*m with such a fin* as to ccunpletely 
shatt+'r their opponents. At another piiiiit the 
Bavarians blundered int«i the tin* 21 mnehine 
guns, and wi're i)ra(?tieally dc*stroyi'd in a 
moment . The slaughter was so great t hat their 
imwounded comrHdt?a inadi* ramparts of iht^ 
bodies of those? wlm luul fnllcai. In their 
des[)eration they even used a body to finish 
off the parapet of a treneh when digging 
ihemst^lves in. These anil other inr-idents 
showed that they were still demoralized by the 
bombardment and defeat. This was further 
proved by iho number of wouiidtjd Germans 
who earno over to the British lines tluoughout 
the morning. 

The weather conditions were still unfavour- 
able, and hampered the British artillery action 
which was essential to reduce the two strong- 
holds, the Pietro Mill and the bridgehead over 
the river, which still continued to hold up our 
lulvance. Both the attacking corps, the IV. 
and the Indian, tried to capture these positions, 
'fheir orders were to brook down the Gennan 
fortified positions at all costs, and most gal- 
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lastly they essayed their impoeeible task. 
The 2nd Cavalry Division, with a Brigade of 
the North Midland Division, was also moved 
forward to give immediate support in the event 
of the success of the First Army o]3ening up 
opportunities for their favourable employment. 
Opportunities for cavalry action, however, 
never arose, l^odgmonts were effected in some 
of the enemy’s strongholds, but the occupation 
was always temporary, though here and there 
the assailants managed to maintain themselves 
for a few hours ; and, indeed, some ground was 
permanently gained. But the artillery found 
it increasingly difficult to discriminate between 
friend and foe. Sorties from the trenches 
which wore in some coses only about 60 yards 
apart constantly took place with varying 
fortune to either side, and the mixing up of 
troofis. Allied and Clerman, which thus took 
place rendered it impossible to make proper 
use of the guns. It was during one of these 
attacks upon the houses round the Pietre Mill 
that the 6th Gordons, a territorial battalion, 
lost their commander, Lt.-Col. Maclean, a 
moat gallant and capable officer, who had 
brought his men to a high pitch of efficiency 
and training. 

Meanwhile the Germans continued to deliver 
violent counter-attacks, supported to some 
extent by their artillery, which was more 
favourably placed on higher ground than that 
available for our guns, but all their efforts were 
shattered by the steadfast British lines, and 
were, indeed, easily repulsed. At only one 
point, north-east of the village, did they oven 
succeed in reaching the British trenches, and 
although they entered them they were at once 
driven out and pursued. One of their attacks, 
in the afternoon, cost them 612 prisoners, and 
of these it may be said, os also of others taken 


on this day, many seemed to welcome capture 
08 a relief from the terrible ordeal they had 
passed through. Even complete companies 
surrendered bodily ; yet it cannot be said that 
they had not fought well. But they all showed 
signs of com[)lete exhaustion ; they Hbd lost 
large numbers of their officers, and they com- 
plained of hunger os well. 

There comes a time in all fighting when 
troops become weary of the struggle and cease 
to make further efforts. The German com 
mand was surely at fault in forci% exhausted 
men to continue those counter-attacks, which 
could gain no success, and only involved 
further loss of life. But that was never a 
matter of consideration to those German leaders 
who directed the operations from a safe distance 
in the rear. 

When night came on the 12th, Sir .John 
French was convinced that all that could be 
done for the time had been done. Orders 
were given to consolidate the positions won, 
and su8[xmd any further offensive. The gain 
amoimted to about 1,200 yards on a front of 
4,000 yards over ground which had been a 
labyrinth of German trenches. 

Throughout Saturday, the 13th, the Gennans 
kept up a violent bombardment, in addition 
to minor counter-attacks in the morning imd 
a heavy one in the afternoon, all of which were 
repulsed. It was a wearying day for the 
worn-out British troops, for, tired os they 
were with fighting, they hod to spend it in 
hard digging, in order to maintain themselves 
in their new positions, and so done up were 
many of those who manned the loopholes in the 
now trenches that it vras no uncommon thing 
for them to fall asleep as they stood. 

The day, however, w'os not entirely one of 
defensive warfare for the British Army. 1'he 
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7th DiviBion, which had now come up on the 
left, made some progress in the direction of 
Aubers. 

On this day, as well as on the earlier days 
of the battle, the British ainnen had bec^n 
busy trying, so far as weather permitted, to 
hinder the Germans in their work of reinforcing 
their advanced line. On Friday the railway 
stations within the German lim^s -Don and 
Douai — had been raided, and at Don part of 
a train was destroyed. On the Wednesday 
before an airman descended within 160 feet 
of the ground at Monin, and destroyed a pier 
of an important railway bridge. Others 
wrecke<i Courtrai railway station. In sfuto, 
too, of the mist, airmen did their best to assist 
on the battlefield itself, and helped the gimn^^rs 
to get their range. It meant flying at a very 
low elevation, but it was done, “ with unsijonk- 
ablo daring,*’ wrote an observer, commenting 
upon one feat which he witnessed. One British 
aeroplane on the first day wtis brought down 
by the Gennan giuis, and its occupants were 
killed. 

With Sunday came relief for oiur batteivd 
battalions, though even on that day artillery 
duels continued. It had been a bloody con- 
flict. The losses during these three days’ 
fighting, which would have been worse but for 
the devoted w’ork of the doctors and strc^tchcr- 
boarers, who ignored alike dmiger and fatigue, 
exceeded 12,000 — out of some 40 battalions 
actually engaged. 190 oOicers and 2,'i67 of 
other ranks were killed ; the wounded com- 
prised 359 ofllcers and 8,174 men; 23 ofliccrs 
and 1,723 men of other ranks were inissing. 
It will bo noted that these figures give a high 
])ercentage of oflicor casualties — in |>roportion 
the number of ofTicers hit was twice that of 
men in the ranks. There is often some such 
disparity, but the excess in this battle was 
attributed in particular to the fact that in 
advancing over the intricate country, inter- 
sected with hedges and ditches, ofliccrs had to 
expose themselves by going forward to recon- 
noitre the ground, and find the best way to get 
their men over or round obstacles without 
crow'ding in narrow places, such as gaps and 
bridges — they had to lead, not merely dirt^ct 
their men. 

The price was heavy, and Iho result not 
great, but the British Army had broken the 
German lines, and had shown them what was 
the might of the British soldier in attack. 
How deeply impressed were the Germans was 


indicated by a panegyric upon the l^ehaviour 
of British troops delivered to an Aiiu*ri(‘an 
correspondent by a Gennan oflicer pre.sc'iil at 
the battle, whit^h contrasts pleasantly \»ilh the 
wild mendacities piihlislied by the (iermaii 
nc\\spu{K*rs about this lime. He dcscrihed 
them as “ lean, fulMc’inpled, long-jawed ” men, 
youngsters for the most part, wlio “ looked iis 
though tliey were the sons of good fathc^rH, or 
city clerks, or boys who had p1ay(*d in the 
o])en air.” lie told onihiiHiastically of a 
battalion (the Royal Wwt Kent) ho had sec^n 
attacking; how they clr)scd the freipieiit gaps 
made by their fallen comrades, and how wIk'ii 
they took cover, having gained the last possibk* 
inch, and were yet hopcli.%HHly exposetl, and so 
w'ore onlertnl hack, they just rose* to their feet. 



iLn/aycuc. 


MAJOR G. H. WALFOKl), 

Suffolk KeKiment (killed at Neuve Chapelle). 

contrary to all the rules, and strolled buck, 
stopping on the way to light cigarettes and 
pick up the wounded. Cut down by Hie K ore, 
they would not Imrry their paci*. The 
regiment was true to its iriiditions from 
Coruniia and Vimiero, of the Punjab and the 
Crimeu. From troops siu-h ns these? all may 
be expectwl. The pity is tliat f<jr want e)f 
supt>ort thf?y wore not able to w'in a really 
decisive victory. 

From a military view the hisses incurred 
were to a large t'xtent justifi€*d. For they 
brought to an end for a time the Germans' 
offensive, due to the stiiigitig blow which they 
had received, which cornjjletely rlcmoralized 
them fur many miles north and south of the 
battlefield. Moreover, it hel])ed the French in 
their fighting at Notre Dame de I.«orette by 
preventing the witlulrawal of Gennan troops 
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r Ellioii & Fry. 

LIEUT.-GOL. F. D. FARQUHAR, D.S.O., 
PrinccM PatricU’i LStfht Infantry (killed). 

to reinforce their line there. Sir John French 
had achieved hie end of infusing an offensive 
spirit into the men. “ This time,” said one of 
them, ”it was pushing the Germans, instead 
of trying to hold them. You can't realize 
unless you liave been in it from Mona onwards 
how that bucks you up.” The same thing was 
said more scientifically by an officer : ” It hcus 
given us confidence in our strength, tested our 
organization for the offensive tactics required 
by this kind of war, and demonstrated the 
power and precision of our artillery.” 

Before leaving . the subject of the British 
losses it may be interesting to record as a proof 
of good organization in the Army that all 


iLafityvUe 

LIEUT.-GOL. R. F. UNIAGKF, 

Royal Inniskillind Fusiliers (killed). 

deficiencies were made good within u fi;vv days 
of the action. 

What tho Germans' losses wen* during IIk* 
three days' battle cannot be acr*iiriitt*ly liHcor- 
tained. It was estimated by the BritiHh 
authorities that they could not have he(*n less 
than between 17,000 and 18,000. It must In* 
remembered that most of those to*>k place in 
their counter-attacks conducted in ridiciiloiiK 
and fatally thick formations. Several thou- 
sands of their dead were seen and counted on 
tho battlefield- -6,000 dead was one i*stimate ; 
30 officers and 1,657 men of other ranks were 
captured, and positive infonnatioii was given 
to the British Headcpiarters that nT>\vard?* of 



[La/ayeitw, iLafaythe, 

LIEUT.-GOL. H. P. UNI ACRE, G.B., L1EUT..COL. G. B. LAURIE. 

Gordon Highlanders (killed). Royal Irith Rillea (killed). 

OFFICERS WHO FELL AT NEUVE GHAPELLB. 
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12,000 Geniian wounded were removed by 
train. These extraordinarily heavy casimltu^s 
Xorin a tribute to the imnitMise violence* and 
effectiveness of the Hritish artillery, as well as 
to the good work of the infantry when they 
caugrik the Germans in the houses of Neiive 
Chapelle. That the Germans fc?lt tlicir losses 
and the way in which they laid lufen adminis- 
tered was evident from their qiii(*tness at this 
part of the front for some time afterwards. 
Weeks grew into months without an olT<»rt to 
reply to the punishment they had recrived. 
An assault on the extreme left of iJie Hritish 
lira's a month lat€*r was their first sign <»f 
renewed activity. They contented themsedves 
with a vague n^fen*nce to a future day of 
revenge with which the Grown rrinee Rup- 
preeht of Havana ondeavoiu'cd to eons<ilc» 
them in his Army Order admitting tia* defeat. 
Their immediate concern appeared rather to 
be that the foe might after all advance and 
capture Lille ; for about the time of the battle 
their large hospitals then? were nanoved to 
Tournai, where also many of the Gc'nnan 
oflicers billeted in the town n'inoved their 
sleeping quarU^rs. Large numbt'rs of the civil 
popidation were evacuated by way of Swit/.er- 
Jand, being told on placards that the Knglish, 
bf*iiig luiablo to beat the Germans, were 
trying to starve them. A good deal of the 
machinery in the cloth factories, particularly 
that containing copper parts, was rcniovcHl to 
Germany. 

Efforts had also been made to assist the 
attiurk on Nouve Chapelle by holding attacks 
at various points. During the night l>c- 
twoen March 11 and 12, that is to say about 
12.30 a.m. on the Friday morning, tlie 17th 
Infantry Brigade, supported by the 18th 
Brigade, &f the 4th Division of the III. Cori>s, 
attociked the Germans at TEpinette, a hamlet 
some two or three miles north-east of Neuve 
C^haixslle, near Armontieres. and captured the 
village with the adjacent farms, it Iwgan us 
a surprise attack with bombs, and the first 
houses in the village wore obtained without 
much loss, but the remainder of the place had 
been heavily wdred, and the enemy got away 
along comniiinicRtion trenches while a further 
attack was in preparation. The Gemians were 
said, how'ovor, to have suffered considerable 
loss, whereas the loss of the Britisli was slight, 
6 officers and 30 men of other ranks killed and 
woimded. The topographical result of this 
operation was the gain to the British of 300 



LIRUT.-GOL, W. M. BLISS, 
Scottish Rifles (killed). 


vnnis (HI a front of linlf a iiiih*. • •(’riiiaiw 

nif jin|)t«ti to n-tako the position, Imt. siiftiTcd 
licavy lowH'iH in an inoffoctiial otTort. 

At anothor point of tho Hritiali line. atiH » 
fc«- mil(‘« farther north, an allac^k waa iiimio 
upon tlie eiieiiiy’s position to llie south-west 
of Wytseliaete. It was timed to eoinmene»> in 
the inornini? of tlie 12th, hut a denac foft 
delayrsi it until 4 o’eloek in tho afternoon. It 
was thou hemin by tlw Wiltshin* and Won-es- 
ti>rshin< KcKiments. but tliey were hainpensl 
by the mist and tlie approaehing darkness, so 
that nothini? was elTeoh'd directly, though of 
eourse tlie ouemy was kept occupiwi. The 
attack delivered by tho First Anny from (li- 
veiichy has already been referred to. 

Xo buttle on tho Weatom Front -not even 
the first Hritish entfaBcment at Mofis, which 
for weeks afterwards was.Hliroiided in so much 
secrecy by the authorities : not even the final 
scenes at Antwerp- -j?avo birth to so many 
rumours and varying storiis* as the battle of 
Neuve Cihaisdle. It was a slorious victory: 
it was a blootly Hasro. It hfui made rt'puta- 
tions ; it unmade tiiein. It bad demonstrated 
tlio might of the British offensive ; it proved 
the limitations of that itowei^and any other 
point of view or theory that tlie narrator 
wanted to prove. Mots* or less of this kind of 
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AN IMPROVISED TRENCH KITCHEN. 


contradictory assertion is inevitable in all big 
engagements, and the veil of official secrecy 
which hung so heavily over this campaign was 
bound to stimulate the crop of rumours. The 
fact that Neuve Chapelle was a victory which 
halted half way — was to the good, but it had 
bf)en meant to be something far greater. This 
is perhaps the explanation why this particular 
action produced so many diverse stories, and 
so much gossip. Also it occurred at a time 
when criticism on the operations had bogim to 
fail for lae.k of material, and was therefore 
exercising its tongue upon an extensive scale 
with regard to the war generally. It is easy 
to be a critic of the closet, the part can be 
played by any man capable of writing with a 
fluid turgidity, combined with a daring lack of 
military knowledge. 

It is not difficult, however, to estimate the 
essential features of this encounter. It must 
be admitted, when this is done, that the battle 
was as creditable to the Germarus as to the 
British. The British massed secretly large 
forces and an overpowering weight of artillery. 
They fell upon a small force of unsuspecting 
Gennans, and burst a way for themselves 
through the enemy's first line of defences. In 
this phase of the battle it is businesslike organi- 
zation which we have to commend on the 
British side: the infantry could not’ help 
winning those battered trenches. Yet there 
wfis also an admirable^ display of British valour 


on the loft, where the 23rd Brigade was hung 
up by the wire entanglements. The second 
phase of the battle was the converse of the 
first. It showed the organization at fault, 
which brought about the fatal delay, with the 
sad accompaniment of British gallantry dis- 
playing itself to the full but in vain, as the men 
dashed themselves, time after time, against 
the storm of machine gun bullets. During the 
final days of the battle this exhibition of valour 
they sliared with their enemies, whose counter- 
attacks, however recklessly unwise in their 
inception, were certainly carried out bravely. 
The Germans were entitled to congratulato 
themselves upon the ready skill a|id tenacity 
with which they took advantage of the British 
blunder on the first day, and the success which 
attended their efforts; they could not help 
losing their first line of defence; only deter- 
mined fighters could afterwards have saved, 
as they did, the Aubers ridge and the road to 
Lille. It was all the more unnecessary, then, 
that their scribes in the Press should have tried 
to explain their loss of the village by concocting 
loathsome and ridiculous slanders against the 
British troops. Both sides had much cause 
for pride and satisfaction over a fiercely fought 
battle, which was sanguinary and picturesque 
and full of military interest. On the whole it 
gave an appreciable advantage to the British 
side, as it stopped for a time the attacks of the 
Gennans, but it exercised no really substantial 
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influence over the subsequent courae of the 
campaign. 

Wo have said that ono effect of Neuve 
Ohapeile was to chock tiie Geniuin offensive, 
and that for long afterwards they romaitiod 
quiesqent. That statement holds good, not- 
withstanding offensive action by them of some 
importance which will now bo shortly de- 
scribed, for that action was iindcrtnktm so 
quickly after the Nouve (niapolle days that it 
should be regarded rather as port of that 
battle— a diversion by way of counter-attack 
in atiother quarter, an effort prompted pro- 
bahly by a desire to prevent reinforcements 
from reaching Nouve Chapello, should the 
British bo contemplating a nuiewal of their 
attack. 

The action to which we refer took place on 
Sunday, March 14, the first day upon which 
the Neuve Chapello battle was regarded in the 
British lines as definitely- concluded. The 
place was St. Eloi. 

St. Eloi is not in the Neuve Chapello area at 
all It is a village lying three or four miles 
south of Ypros, at the junction of two main 
roads, the Ypres-Annontidros rood, north and 
south, and the Ypres-Warneton road, which 
branches off in a south-oastorly direction. In 
March, 1015, the British lino ran close outside 
the village on the east ; it rounded it on the 
south, and thon bent away westwards. Tho 
Cksnnans were facing this line on both sides of 
the village. At tho south-east comer, inside 
the British line, was a large mound or tumulus. 

At 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the 14tli, 
the Gormans, who had taken culvantago of the 
mist to concentrate a large force of artillery, 
and probably anticipated that tho British line 
here was weakened by sending reinforccinenlH 
to Neuvott Chapello, opened a very heavy 
cannonade against our trenches in front of the 
village, as woll as against the village itself and 
tho approaches to it. When this was at iu 
height, a mine was exploded under tho mound, 
and immediate advantage was taken by tho 
Germans of the confusion to launcli the infantry 
attack. Tho whole attack was a surprise to 
our troops. Both our artillery and infantry 
opened fire at once, and on tho eastern side of 
the village infiioted very heavy losses upon tho 
advancing Germans. The British artillery was 
particularly deadly among tho Gennan sup- 
ports; but the enemy’s artillery attack (a 
retort in kind to the British bombardment at 
Neuve Chapelb) was so overwhelming, and the 


disorganization eaiiseii by the mine explosinii 
was so groat, that the deftmeos gave way, and 
at various points tho Gc«niians penetrated the 
first lino of tin* British entnmohments. This 
caused a gimoral retirtMiumt. since the Io»8 of 
some trenches exposiMi those who won>» standing 
their ground in others to an enfilading lire. 
Ihe retirement was made just boh>re dark, iird 
it placed not only the trf*mhes, hut u part of 
the village as well in f hi* assailants' possession. 

A count iT-attack was th**n organized. It was 
undertaken by the 82iui Brigade of the 27th 
Division (part of Sir Herbert IMiiiner's V. 
Army l.'orps), with the 80t h Brigade in support. 



and was Inunehed at two in the morning. It 
w’lw partly succe.HKfid, for the 82iid Brigade 
siieecMMled in rec^iipturing a portion of the village 
wliieh th(} GfTmans hml taken, and sotne 
of the trenches east of it. An hour later, the 
80th Brigwle r^^took the n‘st of thii captured 
part of the villagtf. a.*? well as mciro tnMiehes, 
both to the east and w'Cht of the village- in foci, 
priuaically all wliieh hiul not been dc^Htroyed 
by bombardment. This counter-attack w'aH 
carried out under difficult conditions ; yet most 
of tho Inst ground was recovered, ihe only 
material point not rtM!overed being tho mound. 
These brigades contained the same troops which 
hod given way at the first onslaught, and their 
counter-attack, which was made with great 
bravery, showed that they had very quickly 
recovered from it. It was a tribute to tbeir 
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